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THANK-NOTICES. 

THE  reading  in  some  ,  even  of  our  best, 
exchanges  of  thank-notices — that  is  to  say, 
notices  thanking  the  editor  for  his  superior  in- 
telligence in  furnishing  his  subscribers  with  so 
excellent  a  journal,  reminds  us  of  another 
thank-notice  which  will  point  a  moral  if  it  will 
not  adorn  a  tale  and  since  it  has  to  do  with  a 
part — the  last — of  our  professional  duties,  we 
give  the  thank-notice  in  its  entirety: 

Mr.  Editor,  I  desire  to  thank  the  friends  and 
neighbors  most  heartily  in  this  manner  for  their 
co-operation  during  the  illness  and  death  of  my 
late  husband,  who  escaped  from  me  by  the  hand 
of  death  on  last  Friday  while  eating  breakfast. 
To  my  friends  and  all  who  contributed  so  will- 
ingly toward  making  the  last  moments  and  the 
funeral  of  my  husband  a  success,  I  desire  to 
remember  most  kindly,  hoping  these  lines  will 
find  them  enjoying  the  same  blessings.  I  have 
also  a  good  milch  cow  and  roan  gelding  horse, 
eight  years  old,  which  I  will  sell  cheap. 

"  God  moves  in  a  mysterious  way.  his  won- 
ders to  perform.  He  plants  his  foot-steps  on 
the  sea  and  rides  upon  the  storm." 

Also  a  black  and  white  shoat  very  low. 


IN  spite  of  financial  cyclones,  temporary  com- 
mercial depressions  and  reverses,  the  appar- 
ent falseness  of  injudiciously  selected  friends, 
and  the  fact  that  things  don't  always  go  our  way, 
life  is  worth  living,  and  this  is  a  very  beautiful 
world  full  of  very  pleasant  people." — Love. 

With  Stevenson,  Dr.  Love  also  believes  "to  be 
honest,  to  be  kind,  to  earn  a  little,  and  to  spend 
a  little  less,  to  make  upon  the  whole  a  family 
happier  for  his  presence,  to  renounce  when  that 
shall  be  necessary,  and  not  be  embittered,  to 
keep  a  few  friends,  but  these  without  capitula- 
tion, above  all,  on  the  same  grim  condition  to 
keep  friends  with  himself — that  here  is  a  task 
for  all  that  a  man  has  of  fortitude  and  delicacy." 


IT  is  now  about  time  for  the  new  deluge  of 
thanks  from  subscribers  to  fill  up  white 
paper  withal.  The  editors,  however,  never  give 
us  the  other  letters  which  they  receive,  com- 
plaining of  the  dearth  of  respectable  topics,  of 
the  preponderance  of  the  editorial  self,  and  of 
the  wretched  index,  to  say  nothing  of  the  ob- 
jections to  the  hypodermic  syringes  which  the 
editor's  wicked  partner  is  offering  for  homeo- 
pathic subscribers  to  a  homeopathic  journal. 

^  %  ^ 

I^HESE  editorial  gentlemen,  who  publish 
these  thank-notices — extolling  their  own 
gray  matter, — mark  only  when  they  hit,  not 
when  they  miss.  But  that  is  very  much  the  way 
of  the  world. 
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F  N  the  matter  of  the  rise  and  falls  of  journals 
1  of  the  trades  or  professions,  a  study  of  the 
question  for  a  space  of  nearly  twenty  years  of 
editing  has  shown  us  that  the  steady  growth  of 
a  journal  can  he  insured  only  by  steady  habits 
on  the  part  of  the  editor  and  his  contributors. 
That  the  giving  of  a  stick  of  striped  candy,  or  a 
fried  oyster,  with  each  and  every  subscriber  will 
not  hold  that  ephemeral  subscription. 

OF  course  it  is  a  valuable  commodity  to  con- 
jure with,  when  appealing  to  advertisers. 
But  advertisers,  as  we  happen  to  know,  are  not 
long  deceived  by  a  padded  subscription  list. 
They  check-up  each  journal  monthly,  and  know 
very  soon  whether  that  journal  has  any  in- 
fluence with  the  profession.  It  stands  to  reason 
that  a  man  who  expects  to  get  something  for 
nothing  cannot  be  a  very  sound  or  stable  sub- 
scriber, nor  a  man  of  such  intelligence  as  \<> 
patronize  the  advertisers  unless  they,  t"<>, 
descend  to  the  hard-boiled-egg-with-each-drink 
plane  of  conducting  their  business. 


flDateria  HDeMca  fBMscellanv. 

Conducted  by  J.    WILFORD   ALLEN,    M.    D.,  no  West 
1 2th  Street,  New  York. 

References  in  this  department  are  made  by  number,  as 
follows  :  Critique,'  ;  Chironian,5  ;  Clinique,3  ;  Halm.  Adv.,4; 
Hahn.  Mo.,5;  Envoy,6;  Jour,  of  Obs.,7  ;  Am.  Med.  Mo.,8; 
Recorder,9  ;  Med.  Student,10  ;  Clin.  Reporter,"  :  Arena,1-  ; 
Minn.  Horn.  Mag.,13:  Century,14;  Counsellor,15;  Era,16; 
Visitor,11  ;  N.  E.  Med.  Gaz.,18  ;  Times,19;  N.  Am.  Jour.,50; 
Pacific  Coabt  Jour.,'-'1  ;  Eye,  Ear,  and  Throat  Jour.,'2'2  ;  Ad- 
vance,53 ;  Jour,  of  O.,  O.,  and  L.,24;  Recorder,'25;  Revue 
Homeo.,26;  Arch,  fiir  Horn.,'-'7;  Allgem.  Horn.  Zeit.,58; 
Zeitschrift  fiir  Horn.,59  ;  El  Prog.  Homeo.,30  ;  L'Art  Med.,31; 
L'Homeo.,3'2  ;  Horn.  Maed.,33  ;  Horn.  World,34;  Horn.  Re- 
view,35; Jour.  Br.  Horn.  So,36;  Indian  Horn.  Review,", 
Eel.  Med.  Jour.,38;  Foreign  Journals,  not  Horn.,39;  Am. 
Journals,  not  Horn.,40. 


Chtlidonium   in  Chronic  Hepatitis  and  Catarrh 
of  the  Ductus  Communis  Choledochus. 

A  case  is  published  by  Dr.  J.  K.  Eberle  13 
which,  in  an  acute  exacerbation,  was  quickly 
relieved  by  chelidonium  3.x,  followed  by  podo- 
phyllum 6x.  The  patient  was  a  man  aged  fifty- 
five,  a  miller,  who  had  suffered  for  five  or  six 
years  off  and  on.  The  symptoms  were  enlarge- 
ment of  the  liver,  dullness  extending  to  two 
inches  below  the  ribs,  tenderness  up  to  the  right 
shoulder  blade,  pain  and  soreness  in  the  pit  of 
the  stomach  extending  to  the  gall  bladder,  and 
from  it  at  times  a  paroxysm  of  sharp  pain  run- 
ning to  the  hack,  causing  him  to  scream  out. 
Accompanying  symptoms  were  nausea,  vomit- 
ing, belching  of  wind,  coated  tongue,  jaundice 
of  skin    and  conjunctivae,  dark  yellow  urine  and 


rise  of  temperature  (ioo°  F.).  The  man  re- 
gained his  health  rapidly,  and  two  years  after- 
wards had  not  had  a  recurrence. 

Kali  Bichromicum  in  Hay  Fever. 

Dr.  Goullon  5  relates  a  case  of  hay  fever  in 
which  the  patient  complained  of  "coryza  of  the 
most  pronounced  type  with  obstruction  of  the 
nose  and  violent  attacks  of  sneezing."  The  at- 
tacks of  sneezing  came  on  in  bed,  and  were  so 
persistent  that  the  patient  felt  debilitated  there- 
from. He  was  a  neurasthenic,  complained  of 
cold  hands  and  feet,  and  had  been  to  the  sea- 
shore where  the  symptoms  subsided,  but  on  re- 
turning home  they  recurred  with  full  force. 
Kali  bichromicum,  6th  decimal  trituration,  was 
prescribed  and  a  cure  promptly  followed.  Dr. 
Goullon  believes  this  remedy  to  be  strongly  in- 
dicated where  the  above  symptoms  are  en- 
countered. Together  with  these  there  is  usually 
a  profuse,  watery  discharge  from  the  nose.  He 
recalls  having  cured  a  number  of  other  such 
cases. 

Hypericum. 

H.  H.  Porter,  M.  D.12  says :  This  is  an  excel- 
lent remedy  for  acute  pain  arising  from  injury 
to  spinal  nerves,  whether  in  the  extremities  or 
elsewhere.  It  is  often  more  serviceable  and 
always  less  injurious  than  morphine.  In  those 
painful  contusions  and  lacerations  of  the  fingers 
and  hands  it  is  indicated  internally  and  ex- 
ternally. In  shock,  spinal  or  cerebral,  it  is  of 
value.  In  those  neurotics,  who  always  have  a 
tender  spine,  it  acts  beautifully.  You  may  say 
that  any  remedy  does  when  indicated.  It  is  not 
my  purpose  to  write  a  materia  medica;  only,  if 
possible,  to  arouse  some  thought  and  dis- 
cussion. I  think  arnica  has  often  been  pre- 
scribed when  hypericum  was  indicated.  Arnica 
is  better  in  contusions,  with  much  tumefaction 
and  marked  ecchymoses;  hypericum  for  injury 
to  sensory  nerves  and  concussion  of  spine 
or  brain.  Cowperthwaite  compares  hypericum, 
arnica,  rhus,  Symphytum,  and  calendula;  rhus 
for  sprains,  Symphytum  for  bone  injury,  and 
calendula  in  wounds,  with  loss  of  substances  or 
with  suppuration.  Calendula  is  a  remedy  par 
excellence  for  suppuration  and  to  limit  the  for- 
mation of  pus  where  it  is  impossible  to  render 
a  wound  aseptic.  It  did  me  excellent  service  in 
a  case  of  compound  fracture  of  the  leg.  Both 
bones  were  broken,  the  four  ends  protruding, 
and  all  the  tissues  mangled  and  filled  with  filth. 
Suppuration  was  inevitable,  but  I  am  satisfied 
that  it  was  very  much  abridged  by  calendula. 
A  neglected  burn  of  neck,  shoulders,  and  breast, 
secreting  pus  by  the  ounce,  was  also  changed 
from  a  spreading,  ulcerating,  irritable  sore  to  a 
healthy,  granulating  surface,  by  the  internal  and 
local  use  of  this  remedy.  Multiple  cervical 
abscess,  with   a   fistulous  opening,   from   which 
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quantities  of  pus  were  pouring,  was  materially 
benefited  by  tbe  internal  use  of  calendula. 
Calendula  prevents  or  lessens  the  formation  of 

pus. 

Important  Eye  Remedies. 

Apis  Mellifica. — Eyes  swollen,  much  inflamed 
and  sometimes  entirely  closed.  Very  sensitive 
to  the  light,  cannot  look  fixedly  at  any  object; 
reading  by  artificial  light  causes  pain  in  the  eyes. 
Boring,  burning,  stinging,  itching  and  shoot- 
ing in  the  eves,  extending  into  the  forehead. 
I'pper  lids  swell  and  hang  like  sacks  over  the 
eyes.  (Lower  lids  swell — kali  carb.)  Much 
lachrvmation.  which  feels  hot  and  scalding. 
Paralysis  of  right  side  of  face,  with  right  eye 
closed.  Styes,  with  stinging  pains.  Ears — 
redness  and  swelling  of  both.  Otitis  media 
after  scarlatina.  Xose  much  swollen;  chronic 
catarrh,  with  crusty  nostrils:  polypi.  The  ag- 
gravations of  apis  occur  at  night,  particularly 
the  latter  part  of  it;  in  cold  weather;  in  warm, 
close  room  and  on  lying  down. 

Argentum  Xitricum. — Think  of  this  remedy 
when  you  see  a  withered  and  dried-up  person. 
Eyes — great  photophobia:  worse  in  a  warm 
room.  Eyes  bloodshot,  with  profuse  lachrvma- 
tion. Pupils  are  usually  dilated.  Xose — 
violent  itching,  rubbing  it  until  it  is  raw. 

Belladonna. — Eyes  very  red;  much  injected 
and  even  ecchymosed;  diplopia;  sees  wrong  side 
up;  neuralgia.  Pupils  widely  dilated;  objects 
look  fiery:  photophobia:  momentarv  loss  of 
sight.  Xose  bleeds ;  pale  red,  mainly  from  the 
right  side.  Sense  of  smell  too  sensitive :  some- 
times ford  imaginary  odors.  Fine  stitches  or 
tingling  in  tip  of  nose,  relieved  by  rubbing. 

Alumina  is  indicated  when  the  eyes  are  agglu- 
timated  in  the  morning  on  waking,  and,  on  being 
opened,  burn  and  dread  the  light.  There  is  apt 
to  be  an  itching  at  the  inner  canthus.  It  will 
be  thought  of  in  affections  of  the  external  ears. 
where  there  is  heat  and  redness,  and  may  also 
have  an  otorrhea.  The  nose  may  be  swollen, 
both  on  the  outside  and  inside.  Septum 
swollen  and  painful:  swelling  and  hardness  of 
left  side;  red  nose;  point  of  nose  cracked. 
Xasal  secretions  acrid.  Profuse  discharge  of 
thick,  yellow,  or  yellow-green  muco-pus.  Sense 
of  smell  impaired.  If  with  these  symptoms  we 
have  the  peculiar  action  of  the  rectum  denoting 
inactivity,  where  it  requires  a  great  deal  of 
straining  to  evacuate  even  a  soft  stool,  the 
remedy  will  be  the  more  likely  to  cure  your 
patient. 

Chiondnthus  Virginica. 

Dr.  O.  S.  Haines  5  believes  that  if  homeopaths 
would  read  some  of  the  eclectic  journals,  and 
would  catch  that  spirit  of  eagerness  to  establish 
the  therapeutic  utility  of  drugs  by  clinical  ex- 
periment, and  then  report  the  results  in  jour- 
nals, it  would  be  a  good  thing.     Many  of  our 


journals  of  last  month  did  not  contain  a  single 
article  upon  therapeutics.  And  yet  that  is  what 
the  majority  of  us  like  to  read.  Why  do  not 
some  of  our  old  practitioners  write  entertaining 
and  useful  papers  upon  homeopathic  thera- 
peutics? The  average  editor  would  welcome 
such  papers  with  tears  of  joy,  and  his  readers 
would  also  welcome  the  same — with  renewed 
subscriptions.  Dr.  G.  W.  Boskowitz  expresses 
himself  as  well  pleased  with  the  therapeutic 
effects  of  chionanthus.  after  an  experience  of 
more  than  fifteen  years.  He  uses  it  for  those 
non-inflammatory  liver  troubles  for  which 
calomel  and  podophyllum  are  usually  pre- 
scribed.— perverted  action  of  the  liver,  or,  in- 
deed, of  the  whole  digestive  tract,  caused  by 
over-indulgence  or  malaria.  The  liver  is  en- 
gorged and  there  is  jaundice.  The  bile  is  dis- 
charged imperfectly,  and  there  is  catarrh  of  the 
common  bile-duct.  In  such  a  condition  there 
may  be  distress  in  the  right  hypochondrium, 
with  cramp-like  pains  in  the  abdomen.  This 
remedy,  in  very  small  doses  of  the  tincture, 
seems  to  overcome  the  catarrh,  liquefies  the 
bile,  prevents  the  formation  of  calculi,  and  pro- 
motes the  discharge  of  those  that  have  already 
formed.  It  will  not  cure  the  jaundice  that  has 
been  produced  by  permanent  occlusion  of  the 
duct,  from  impacted  stones,  or  from  malignant 
growths.  It  is  particularly  efficacious  in  the 
catarrhal  jaundice  of  infants,  children,  and  of  ' 
pregnant  women.  Xow.  we  think  these  obser- 
vations are  very  useful. 

Cactus  grand. 

Dr.  Chas.  CEtl  12. — This  has  a  great  reputa- 
tion among  the  eclectics,  as  well  as  among  the 
homeopaths.  It  is  a  remedy  chiefly  for  the 
functional  action  of  the  heart,  spending  its 
greatest  force  on  its  nervous  mechanisms,  af- 
fecting, perhaps,  the  sympathetic  nervous  system 
chiefly.  This  may.  however,  tend  to  increase 
the  nutrition  and  also  the  waste  of  the  heart 
muscles.  Therefore,  it  may  induce  organic 
changes  in  a  moderate  way.  decreasing  hyper- 
trophy and  increasing  muscular  strength  in 
dilatation  of  the  heart  in  its  initial  stage,  and  in- 
cidentally it  may  become  of  value  in  mitral  re- 
gurgitation due  to  mitral  insufficiency. 

The  special  indications  for  cactus  are : 

1.  Feeling  of  a  bandlike  constriction  as  if  an 
iron  band  prevented  its  movements. 

2.  Irregularity  of  the  heart's  action.  It  may 
be  rapid  or  slow,  sometimes  weak  and  then 
strong. 

3.  Irritability  of  the  heart's  action  due  to  the 
use  of  tobacco. 

4.  Palpitation  due  to  mental  emotions,  such 
as  love  affairs. 

5.  Heart  disorders,  marked  by  great  nervous- 
ness, anxiety  and  apprehension  of  death. 

6.  Dull,  heavy  pain,  worse  from  pressure. 
Pains  often  radiate  down  the  left  arm  to  the 
fingers. 
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CURRENT  COMMENT 


By  SHELDON  LEAVITT,  M.  D.. 

Chicago 


The  Religion  of  Science. 

"  The  term  materialist,  often  applied,  is  es- 
pecially inapplicable  to  scientists  who  have 
learned  that  there  are  things  beside  matter  in 
the  universe.  The  study  of  energy,  with  its 
manifestations  even  in  lifeless  matter,  prevents 
materialistic  doctrine.  Further,  the  scientist 
teaches  that  man  is  more  than  matter  and  even 
more  than  a  combination  of  energy  and  mat- 
ter. .  .  The  man  of  science  has  been  denounced 
as  an  atheist.  Probably  the  only  difference 
between  the  atheist  and  the  theist  is  that  while 
both  believe  in  an  absolute  being,  or  God,  the 
former  says  he  cannot  predicate  anything  con- 
cerning the  nature  of  that  being,  while  the 
latter  says  he  has  some  knowledge,  though 
imperfect,  on  that  subject.  .  .  Perhaps  the  ma- 
jority of  people  believe  in  a  personal  God,  who 
made  the  universe  and  rules  it,  but  is  no  part 
of  it;  whose  will  is  law,  who  can  be  propitiated 
by  prayer,  rites,  and  ceremonies,  and  hence  will 
set  aside  laws  of  nature  for  the  protection  of  the 
individual.  The  other  conception  is  that  God 
is  the  great  soul  of  the  universe,  that  the  world 
has  not  been  made,  but  is  the  product  of  life 
and  growth.  To  the  scientist  God  is  law,  the 
law  of  growth  and  development,  and  does  not 
change  the  laws  of  nature  to  punish  or  favor 
any  individual.  .  .  Civilized  man  has  now 
reached  a  point  where  he  is  an  important  factor 
in  his  own  development,  the  creature  has  be- 
come an  active  agent  in  the  process  of  creation. 
Moral  responsibility  began  in  man  when,  by 
voluntary  acts,  he  became  a  factor  in  crea- 
tion. .  .  The  scientist  is  ever  a  seeker  after 
truth,  and  what  higher  purpose  is  given  to  any 
man." — From  recent  address  by  Professor  Vic- 
tor C.  Vaughan. 

In  these  days  religious  beliefs  and  theories  of 
cure  are  in  inextricable  confusion.  They  always 
were  more  or  less  so.  There  is  no  sort  of  doubt 
that  physical  conditions  are  largely  dependent 
on  mental  attitudes.  The  truth  of  it  has  been 
demonstrated  times  without  number.  How  im- 
portant, then,  to  attain  helpful  and  healthful 
attitudes! 

Our  conception  of  God  is  a  dominating  factor 
in  individual  and  national  life.  That  is  what 
raises  or  lowers  us  in  the  scale  of  being,  and  in 
great  measure  determines  our  life  history.  No 
one  can  fail  to  recognize  the  fact  that  a  mighty 
revulsion  has  taken  place  among  thinking  men 
concerning  the  nature  of  the  great  Oversoul 
during  the  last  half-century,  and  the  scientist 
has  been  the  determining  cause  of  it.  And 
what  has  been  the  result?     A  half-century  of 


unprecedented  advancement  in  knowledge, 
bettered  social  relations,  and  a  tremendous  up- 
lift all  along  the  line. 

I  do  not  like  Professor  Vaughan's  definition 
of  an  atheist.  There  is  a  vast  difference  be- 
tween an  atheist  and  a  theist:  one  believing  that 
there  is  a  God  and  the  other  that  there  is  not. 
It  is  the  Agnostic  who  says,  "  I  do  not  know." 
But,  on  the  whole,  Professor  Vaughan's  obser- 
vations are  just,  and  the  spirit  of  them  whole- 
some. 

Old  theologies  are  losing  their  hold  upon  the 
credulity  of  men,  and  they  must  either  be  essen- 
tially modified  or  altogether  fail  longer  to  con- 
vince thinking  people  of  their  value.  The 
scientist's  conception  of  God  as  "  the  Great 
Soul  of  the  Universe  "  is  taking  root,  and  will 
soon  become  the  commonly  accepted  one. 

The  relation  between  theology  and  medicine 
is  so  intimate  that  changes  in  the  former  must 
materially  modify  the  latter.  That  an  evolution 
of  this  kind  is  occurring  in  both,  attentive  ob- 
servers cannot  fail  to  observe. 

Unique  Experiences. 

"  In  hospital  work  a  few  alarming  cases  of 
post-mortum  hemorrhages  will  render  a  corps 
of  nurses  so  panicky  that  they  stand  in  righte- 
ous awe  of  being  left  alone  with  the  patient  until 
the  time  is  past  for  hemorrhage.  Several  years' 
experience  like  this  brought  me  to  a  careful 
study  of  how  to  prevent  post-partum  hemor- 
rhage. I  tried  this  plan  of  tamponing  the 
uterus  with  gauze,  which  proved  successful,  and 
I  have  kept  it  up  for  the  last  six  years.  I  use 
gauze  one  inch  wide  and  one  yard  long.  If  I 
find  I  have  too  much,  more  than  the  uterus  can 
conveniently  contain,  I  simply  cut  it  off.  All 
this  work  is  done  under  strictly  aseptic  precau- 
tions. I  let  the  packing  remain  in  the  uterus 
twelve  to  forty-eight  hours.  It  acts  not  only 
as  a  preventive  against  hemorrhage,  but  drains 
the  uterus.  This  treatment  is  applicable  to 
hemorrhage  due  to  inertia,  yet  is  of  service  in 
lacerated  cervix  and  some  pathological  lesions. 
It  is  after  all  only  a  practical  application  of  the 
well-known  surgical  principle  of  applying  pres- 
sure to  a  bleeding  point  to  arrest  hemorrhage. 

"In  a  case  of  post-partum  hemorrhage  which  I 
attended  due  to  laceration  of  the  cervix  and  peri- 
neum of  the  third  degree  I  repaired  the  cervix. 
When  this  was  done  I  decided  to  desist  and 
finish  the  work  on  perineum  later  on  account  of 
the  patient  being  exsanguinated.  It  is  my  cus- 
tom to  repair  the  perineum  any  time  between  the 
hour  of  delivery  and  the  seventh  day  any  way. 
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At  the  end  of  the  fourth  day,  when  ready  to 
repair,  I  found  the  parts  entirely  healed.  .  .  I 
have  had  several  new-born  babies  die  from  um- 
bilical hemorrhage,  occurring  before  I  begun 
omitting  the  tying  of  cord,  but  they  were  of 
hemorrhagic  diathesis,  and  the  bleeding  did  not 
begin  till  from  two  to  ten  days  after  birth.  I 
used  most  all  the  methods  recommended  by  our 
text-books  to  arrest  this  hemorrhage,  but  it  was 
of  no  avail.  If  I  have  another  case  of  this  kind 
I  shall  do  a  laparotomy  and  ligate  the  vessels 
before  their  exit  from  the  abdomen.  In  my 
opinion  this  is  the  only  treatment  to  be  recom- 
mended. If  we  wait  until  we  have  tried  styptics, 
acupressure,  etc.,  the  child  will  have  become  so 
depleted  from  loss  of  blood  it  cannot  recover 
even  though  a  laparotomy  is  done  and  bleeding 
vessels  secured.  .  .  At  least  twenty  times  in  my 
experience  I  have  seen  a  rupture  of  the  cord, 
caused  by  expulsion  of  a  child  while  the  patient 
was  in  a  standing  position,  kneeling  on  floor  or 
bed,  or  sitting  on  commode.  In  these  cases  the 
separation  was  about  at  the  point  where  the 
cord  should  be  cut,  and  the  hemorrhage  very 
slight."— Dr.  S.  J.  D.  Mead,  in  Medical  Century 
for  December,  1902. 

Unique  experiences  indeed !  But  how  many 
of  our  unique  experiences  might  have  been 
avoided  had  we  but  better  understood  the  plain 
rules  of  safe  practice  laid  down  in  the  text- 
books with  which  we  think  ourselves  tolerably 
familiar? 

From  a  hospital  experience  of  twenty  years  I 
am  justified  in  saying  that  alarming  cases  of 
post-partum  hemorrhage  ought  to  be  exceed- 
ingly rare  either  in  the  hospital  or  out  of  it. 
Nor  need  we  resort  to  the  preventive  measure 
recommended  by  Dr.  Mead.  He  calls  this 
measure  "packing  the  uterus" ;  but  it  amounts 
to  little  more  than  the  use  of  a  gauze  drain.  A 
piece  of  gauze  one  inch  wide  and  one  yard  long 
would  be  lost  in  a  uterine  cavity  from  which  had 
recently  come  eight  to  twelve  pounds  of  "  flesh 
and  fluid."  No,  the  trouble  usually  is  that  cases 
are  no  properly  watched  and  uterine  contrac- 
tion, not  properly  enforced  for  a  sufficient  time 
following  delivery.  Primary  hemorrhage  oc- 
curs during  the  first  hour,  and  most  commonly 
within  the  first  half-hour. 

Had  Dr.  Mead  devoted  his  time  to  com- 
pression of  the  uterus,  instead  of  practicing 
trachelorrhaphy  in  his  case  of  post-partum  hem- 
orrhage, he  would  have  done  far  better.  A 
uterus  that  is  probably  compressed  between  the 
two  hands  cannot  bleed  to  an  alarming  degree; 
and  if  so  compressed  for  ten,  twenty,  or  thirty 
minutes,  and  then  washed  out  with  an  antisep- 


tic douche  at  a  temperature  of  1200  F.  the  hem- 
orrhage will  cease. 

I  am  surprised  at  the  Doctor's  loss  of 
"  several  new-born  babies  "  from  umbilical  hem- 
orrhage. With  such  an  experience  behind  me 
I,  too,  should  certainly  begin  to  study  radical 
measures  for  relief  of  the  next  case. 

Concerning  rupture  of  the  umbilical  cord 
from  unexpected  expulsion  of  the  child,  I  should 
advise  a  younger  practitioner  to  be  more  care- 
ful of  his  patients.  The  responsibility  for  pre- 
vention of  such  an  accident  should  rest  on  the 
accoucheur. 

Dr.  Mead  has  had  good  results  from  treating 
the  umbilical  cord  to  no  ligature.  Some  sur- 
geons depend  in  great  measure  on  temporary 
compression  and  twisting  of  bleeding  vessels 
for  the  prevention  of  further  loss ;  but  most  of 
us  feel  safer  to  ligate. 

On  Eating. 

"  All  about  me,  wherever  I  go,  I  find  people 
slaves  to  the  eating  habit.  .  .  People  do  not 
eat  to  live,  but  live  to  eat.  .  .  The  pleasures  of 
eating  to  please  the  palate  are  bitter-sweet,  for 
it  tortures  the  body  and  mind  in  the  earning, 
preparing,  and  digesting.  .  .  Many  who  only 
exist,  filling  up  their  days  with  eating,  working, 
and  sleeping,  will  be  able  to  live  as  well  as 
exist  when  they  eat  to  live." — M.  Norman,  in 
The  Alimentary  Review. 

In  the  article  from  which  the  foregoing  ex- 
cerpts are  made  there  is  much  that  is  fanatical 
in  tone  and  unwise  in  precept ;  but  we  all  must 
confess  that  most  of  what  has  been  quoted 
is  measurably  true  to  life.  We  do  not  eat, 
merely  to  live.  But  what  of  it?  Why  should 
we?  Life  was  not  intended  to  consist  of  mere 
perfunctory  action, — duty  doing,  stoical  func- 
tioning. Those  who  would  have  us  eat  merely 
to  live  would  have  us  also  see  merely  to  walk 
aright,  and  hear  and  smell  merely  to  preserve 
ourselves  from  injury  arising  through  contact 
with  things  not  within  the  range  or  power  of 
vision.  This  would  cut  out  the  inspiration 
arising  from  the  many  scenes  of  an  entrancing 
nature  about  us, — the  grand,  the  sublime,  the 
beautiful  play  of  hue  and  form  which  adds  so 
much  to  our  present  joys. 

While  it  is  true  that  we  should  not  live  to  eat, 
we  should  not  eat  merely  to  live.  We  have  a 
perfect  right  to  enjoy  the  pleasures  of  sense  so 
long  as  we  indulge  ourselves  in  moderation. 
All  the  harm  and  wrong  come  from  intemper- 
ance. Man  must  learn  to  govern  his  appetites. 
I  contend  that  the  true  formula  of  right  living 
is  regulation,  and  not  suppression,  of  our 
sensual  tendencies.  We  are  to  use  all  these 
things  in  a  way  that  does  not  constitute  abuse 
of  privilege.  Life  is  incomplete  without  them, 
and  they  were  evidently  intended  for  its  embel- 
lishment. We  should  beware  of  the  two  ex- 
tremes of  sensualism  and  spirituality. 
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To-day  we  will  finish  our  study  of  Cinchona. 
First  let  us  look  at  its  therapeutic  action,  as 
viewed  by  the  old-school  practitioner. 

The  curative  effects  of  quinine  and  the  other 
alkaloids  of  cinchona  are  manifold,  and  may  be 
distributed  into  four  chief  divisions:  Antimi- 
asmatic,  antiseptic,  antiphlogistic,  and  the 
special  actions  on  morbid  conditions  of  the 
nervous  system. 

The  antimiastic  action  of  cinchona  alkaloids, 
by  means  of  which  they  put  an  end  to  the 
morbid  processes  induced  by  the  so-called 
paludal  poison,  is  still  the  most  interesting,  as 
it  was  the  most  anciently  known,  therapeutic 
effect  of  bark.  It  is  a  fact  as  familiar  to  the 
public  as  to  the  medical  profession  that  inter- 
mittent and  remittent  fevers  yield  promtply  to 
the  influence  of  bark  or  quinine. 

We  have  to  consider  the  practical  employ- 
ment of  quinine  in  the  malarial  fevers.  The 
simplest  case  is  that  of  the  typical  intermittent 
fevers  in  the  active  stages;  but  there  are  con- 
flicting opinions  as  to  the  best  method  of  ad- 
ministration even  in  these  diseases.  The 
majority  of  allopathic  writers  seem  to  think 
that  any  method  which  insures  the  daily  ab- 
sorption into  the  blood  of  some  five  or  six 
grains  of  quinine  would,  in  the  end,  cure  any 
not  extremely  severe  case  of  intermittent  fever; 
but  strong  statements  have  been  made  by  some 
authors  in  favor  of  different  modes  of  distribut- 
ing the  dose.  Some  claim  that  a  single  large 
dose  of  twenty  or  thirty  grains  ought  to  be 
given  immediately  before  an  attack  is  expected; 
others  say  that  a  smaller  dose  should  be  given, 
but  immediately  after  a  paroxysm,  or  even  dur- 
ing the  sweating  stage.  Others,  again,  advo- 
cate the  continuous  use  of  large  doses,  both 
during  the  paroxysm  and  also  during  the 
periods  of  intermission;  while  another,  and  this 
perhaps  the  largest  group  of  authorities,  main- 
tains that  quinine  should  be  given  only  during 
the  intermissions,  and  then  in  repeated  small 
doses  (two  to  four  or  five  grains  or  less). 

In  the  severe  forms  of  intermittent  fever 
which  are  met  with  in  tropical  countries,  it  is 
probably  always  well  to  employ  large  doses; 
and  it  is  not  unfrequently  necessarv  to  give  the 
medicine  during  the  paroxysm,  as  well  as  in  the 
periods  of  intermission.  The  pernicious  re- 
mittents still  more  often  require  the  use  of  large 
and  continuous  doses  of  quinine. 

It  is  not  only  in  cutting  short  the  typical 
symptoms  of  malarial  fever  that  quinine  is 
valuable;  the  majority  of  the  complications  of 
these  diseases,  of  whatever  kind  they  may  be, 
yield  better  to  the  treatment  by  quinine  than  to 
any  measures  addressed  immediately  to  the 
organ  that  appears  to  be  suffering.  Among 
these  complications  of  ague,  one  of  the  most 
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remarkable  is  the  t  umefaction  of  the  spleen 
which  forms  the  so-called  "ague-cake";  and 
in  a  less  degree  the  iver  is  liable  to  a  similar 
change.  In  the  majority  of  such  cases,  the 
action  of  quinine  in  reducing  enlarged  spleen  is 
not  less  decided  than  its  influence  in  cutting 
short  the  course  of  the  general  feverish  symp- 
toms. It  is  so  likewise  with  the  intense  gastric 
irritability,  causing  incessant  vomiting,  which 
is  almost  universal  in  bad  remittents;  nothing 
quiets  the  stomach  half  so  effectually  as  the  pro- 
duction of  full  cinchonism.  And  the  distressing 
pain  and  heat  of  the  head  which  drives  such 
patients  almost  frantic,  is  also  far  better  treated 
by  the  influence  of  quinine  than  by  any  local  or 
other  remedies  for  the  mere  symptoms. 

In  neuralgias  of  malarial  origin  there  is 
generally  a  much  more  regular  periodicity  of  the 
attacks  than  in  the  neuralgias  which  are  in- 
dependent of  this  cause;  and  advantage  should 
be  taken  of  this  fact  to  apply  the  principles 
already  laid  down  in  speaking  of  the  intermit- 
tent fevers. 

Epilepsy  of  malarial  origin  is  very  effectivelv 
combated  with  quinine ;  few  things  are  more 
remarkable  than  the  uselessness  of  this  drug  in 
common  epilepsy,  compared  with  its  magical 
operation  in  the  malarial  form  of  the  disease. 
The  proper  method  is  to  give  regular  moderate 
doses  (about  six  grains  a  day),  for  several  weeks 
in  succession. 

In  the  so-called  septicaemic  fevers,  a  large  and 
not  very  accurately  determined  class,  but  of 
which  the  principal  representatives  are  well 
recognized,  quinine  has  a  part  to  play  only 
second  to  that  which  it  fulfills  in  the  malarious 
fevers.  With  regard  to  the  individual  members 
of  this  group  of  diseases,  there  are,  it  is  true,  other 
remedies  that  frequently  prove  more  directly 
and  specially  effective.  But  in  the  whole  series 
of  this  variety  of  blood-poisonings,  quinine 
holds  a  permanent  place  as  a  remedy;  for 
whether  in  erysipelas,  in  surgical  pyaemia,  or 
any  other  of  the  infections  which  are  specially 
connected  with  the  absorption  of  putrid  matters 
or  of  their  emanations,  when  once  a  certain 
gravity  of  organic  disturbance  is  reached — when 
the  fever  is  excessively  high,  and  the  nervous 
system  profoundly  agitated  and  depressed — 
there  is  scarcely  anything  medicinal  which  offers 
the  same  chance  of  reducing  the  pyrexia,  of 
relieving  the  inflammatory  complications,  and 
of  sustaining  the  vital  powers  during  the  strug- 
gle, as  quinine  in  large  and  repeated  doses. 

The  hectic  fever  even  of  some  chronic  diseases 
is  probably  in  a  certain  number  of  instances  at 
least  partly  due  to  septic  infection.  In  many 
examples  of  phthisis,  with  lung  softening,  one 
can  hardly  doubt  that  the  rhythmic  recurrence 
of  fever  is  at  least  as  much  due  to  the  absorption 
of  putrescent  matter  from  the  cavities  as  to  the 
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exhaustion  of  the  nervous  system.  Still  less 
can  we  doubt  that  the  hectic  attending-  very 
large  chronic  abscesses  connected  with  carious 
bone  partakes  of  the  character  of  a  true  pysemic 
poisoning  in  minute  but  incessantly  repeated 
doses.  In  both  these  examples  the  influence  of 
quinine  can  ordinarily  only  be  effective  when  it 
is  given  in  considerable  quantities. 

In  pneumonia,  at  any  rate  in  the  stage  of  dry, 
pungently  hot  skin,  it  will  be  much  better  to 
commence  with  aconite,  even  if  we  afterwards 
employ  quinine. 

The  use  of  quinine  in  nervous  diseases  is  a 
subject  with  regard  to  which  everyone  seems  to 
assume  that  a  great  deal  is  known;  yet,  when 
we  come  to  test  this  knowledge,  much  of  it  will 
be  found  to  be  very  vague,  and  a  good  many  of 
the  popular  views  are  certainly  incorrect. 

In  neuralgia  quinine  is  considered  the  sheet 
anchor  of  most  allopathic  practitioners,  al- 
though the  erroneousness  of  the  opinion  has 
been  pointed  out  by  many  high  authorities. 
Quinine  has  not  an  extensive  sphere  of  curative 
action  except  in  cases  due  to  a  malarial  in- 
fluence. It  has  some  hitherto  unexplained 
preferential  influence  on  the  neuralgias  of  the 
ophthalmic  division  of  the  fifth  cranial ;  but 
upon  neuralgias  of  other  nerves  it  frequently 
fails  to  produce  any  decided  impression.  We 
often  meet  with  patients  in  whom  much  harm 
has  been  done  by  the  use  of  quinine  in  ordinary 
neuralgia;  the  nervous  system  gets  seriously 
upset;  there  is  more  or  less  marked  cinchonism; 
and  the  pain,  so  far  from  being  relieved,  is  ag-. 
gravated.  It  is  a  stereotyped  remark  in  medical 
works  that  the  more  exactly  a  nervous  (or  in- 
deed any  other)  disease  conforms  to  a  regular 
type  of  periodic  exacerbations,  the  more  surely 
will  quinine  prove  useful.  As  a  general  proposi- 
tion this  is  untrue.  It  is  only  when  the  neu- 
ralgia is  due  to  actual  malaria  that  the  rule 
holds;  and  in  the  case  of  recurrent  inflamma- 
tions, or  of  hectic,  there  must  be  either  malaria 
or  else  septic  poisoning  at  work,  or  else  we 
shall  find  this  maxim  fail  us. 

In  chronic  alcoholism,  and  in  some  varieties 
of  chronic  insanity,  quinine  is  frequently  useful; 
and  it  may  indeed  be  said  that  in  all  cases  where 
the  problem  is  to  slowly  raise  the  nervous  tone, 
quinine  has  a  steady  and  permanent  value.  It 
is  useless  to  administer  it  in  large  quantities; 
from  two  to  six  grains  daily  is  enough. 

In  all  gangrenous  conditions,  whether  the 
result  of  ordinary  inflammation  badly  compli- 
cated, or  of  a  specific  or  septic  poisoning, 
quinine  has  often  proved  itself  to  be  of  value. 

As  a  general  tonic  it  is  universally  agreed 
that  the  condition  in  which  quinine  produces 
most  decided  benefits  is  that  in  which  the  flesh 
is  flabby  and  the  skin  too  perspiring. 

Of  quinine,  the  form  most  commonly  em- 
ployed is  the  neutral  sulphate,  which,  from  its 
insolubility  in  water,  has  to  be  dissolved  by  the 
acid — a  mineral  acid  when  the  medicine  is  to  be 


given  in  liquid  shape.  Whenever  we  can  give 
quinine  in  the  solid  form  we  may  quite  trust  the 
stomach  fluids  to  dissolve  it,  and  for  most  per- 
sons this  answers  very  well.  Anyone  who  can- 
not conveniently  swallow  pills,  can  inclose  the 
dose  of  solid  quinine  between  the  two  halves  of 
an  ordinary  chocolate  drop  and  eat  it  up. 
Chocolate  is  exactly  the  right  thing  for  cover- 
ing the  taste  of  quinine. 

By  patients  who  are  severely  ill  with  acute 
disease  we  often  cannot  get  sweet  things  taken, 
and  if  we  have  any  difficulty  in  getting  the  re- 
quisite doses  taken  by  the  mouth  it  is  better  to 
administer  them  in  enema.  But  the  sulphate  is 
not  a  good  form  in  which  to  administer  quinine 
in  some  acute  diseases,  as  it  is  not  sufficiently 
well  borne  by  the  stomach. 

The  hydrochlorate  of  quinine  is  evidently  the 
best  preparation,  especially  for  the  purposes  last 
named.  .  It  is  soluble  in  as  little  as  twenty-four 
parts  of  water,  and  is  a  good  deal  less  irritating 
to  the  stomach  than  the  sulphate.  It  is  fully 
as  active,  probably  rather  more  so,  than  the 
latter;  hence  its  dose  as  an  ordinary  tonic  may 
be  reckoned  as  one  to  two  grains  thrice  daily. 
In  septic  diseases  larger  doses  may  be  em- 
ployed. The  neutral  salt,  it  must  be  remem- 
bered, should  be  crystalline;  the  acid  hydro- 
chlorate  forms  a  gummy,  amorphous  mass,  and 
is  not  a  desirable -drug. 

Probably  .a -plain '^queoirs  .  solution  of  the 
neotral  hydrochlorate  is  the; best  form  for  giv- 
ing -.qainine  subcutaneously.  It  , is, true  that  in 
order  to  inject  as; much  as  one  grain-.-we  shall 
have  to  use  about  twenty-five  minims  of  dis- 
tilled: wa:er,  but  the-  operation  will  be  "entirely 
painless  provided  the  needle  terminates  in  a 
flat-bladed  steel  point;  and  one  grain  given  in 
this  way  is  at  least  the  equal  of  three,  if  not  of 
four,  grains  given  by  the  mouth. 

Quinine  can  be  very  readily  given  by  inhala- 
tion of  solutions,  and  this  procedure  is  very  use- 
ful in  many  conditions  of  the  larynx,  bronchi, 
and  air-cells  in  which  a  local  antiseptic  effect 
is  required.  A  convenient  method  is  to  dissolve 
eight  grains  of  hydrochlorate  or  sixteen  grains 
of  sulphate  of  quinine  in  twenty  ounces  of  dis- 
tilled water;  this  solution  gives  a  very  good 
spray  for  inhalation. 

Characteristic  Indications. — Headache,  so 
sensitive  that  it  seems  as  though  the  skull  would 
burst;  the  brain  beats  in  waves  against  the  skull. 

Ringing  in  the  ears,  with  headache  in  the 
temples. 

Bitter  taste  in  the  mouth,  even  tobacco  tastes 
bitter  while  smoking. 

Indifference  to  eating  and  drinking. 

Fermentation  in  the  abdomen  from  eating 
fruit. 

Diarrhea  of  undigested  faeces. 

Cough  caused  by  laughing. 

Sensation  in  the  lower  leg  as  if  the  garters 
were  tied  too  tightly,  and  as  if  the  leg  would  go 
to  sleep  and  become  stiff. 


i6 
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Excessive  tenderness  and  sensitiveness  of  the 
nervous  system ;  the  special  senses,  sight,  smell, 
hearing,  and  taste,  seem  too  acute. 

Excessive  sensitiveness  of  all  the  nerves,  with 
a  morbid  sensation  of  general  weakness.  Ex- 
cessive, almost  painful,  sensitiveness  of  the  skin 
of  the  whole  body. 

Exhaustion  from  loss  of  vital  fluids. 

He  is  sore  all  over. 

Sweating  during  sleep.     On  being  covered  he 
sweats  profusely  all  over. 
♦     ♦ 
Tubercular  Peritonitis. 

J.    M.     FULTON,    M.     D., 
Audubon,    la. 

Case. — Boy,  set.  eleven  years.  Came  to  this 
country  from  Denmark  in  December,  1901,  and 
was  taken  sick  with  what  an  old-school  doctor 
diagnosed  as  appendicitis.  (They  have  a  great 
habit  of  calling  all  diseases  referred  to  the  ab- 
dominal region  appendicitis.)  The  boy  re- 
mained under  this  treatment  from  December  till 
the  following  March,  when  I  was  called.  The 
parents  stated  they  had  no  hopes  of  saving  the 
boy,  but  they  did  not  like  to  see  the  little  fellow 
die  without  feeling  they  had  been  trying  to  do 
something  for  him  till  the  end  q-ame  ,. 

It  was  in  the  following, condition  I  -found,  him  : 
Great  emaciation --scarcely  any  rlesli  at,-  all, 
skin  dry,  great  thirst,  much  tenderness  all  oyer 
the  abdominal  region,  involuntary  dischargee , 
with  tembly  offensive,  pdor,  patient  too  w.ea.k  to 
lift  his 'head  from;  the;  -pillow.  r;    •  >-. 

Later  the  right  lung  became  affected  and  the 
patient  expectorated  large  quantities  of  pus, 
with  rise  of  temperature  in  the  evening.  This, 
however,  lasted  but  a  few  days,  when  the  lungs 
cleared  up  and  no  signs  of  pulmonary  trouble 
have  appeared  since. 

Treatment. — Inunctions  of  olive  oil  and  the 
following  remedies,  as  their  use  was  indicated, 
arsenicum  6x,  ars.  iod.  2x,  sulphur  30th.  The 
bov  has  made  a  complete  recovery  as  a  later 
photograph  shows  most  graphically. 

The  case  was  a  very  interesting  one  to  me, 
and  illustrates  what  homeopathic  remedies  can 
do  if  properly  applied.  No;  pure,  unadulterated 
homeopathy  is  not  gone  from  the  world  yet. 

— Dr.  Robert  N.  Tooker  of  Chicago  has  been 
called  to  his  rest.  Dr.  Tooker  was  an  energetic 
and  thorough  practitioner.  Our  last  meeting 
with  this  distinguished  gentleman  was  at  Rich- 
field Springs,  where  he  took  a  large  part  in  the 
Section  on  Pedology.  This  had  been  his  spe- 
cialty, and  he  was  truly  master  of  the  subject. 
The  manner  of  his  taking  off  is  not  within  our 
knowledge.  Chicago  homeopathy  could  illy 
spare  Dr.  Tooker ;  and  by  the  same  token  it  could 
spare  a  double  corporal's  guard  of  alleged  and 
limited  homeopaths.  But  the  ways  of  Providence 
are  past  finding  out. 


Color  in  Disease. 

BV     GEORGE     FREDERICK    LAIDLAW,     M.     D. 

Both  during  life  and  after  death,  colors  and 
their  changes  play  an  important  part  in  the 
recognition  of  disease.  They  are,  therefore, 
worthy  of  our  special  study.  The  abnormal 
colors  found  in  the  body  are  divisible  into  two 
classes:  first,  those  that  originate  within  the 
body,  and  second,  those  introduced  from  with- 
out. Of  the  coloring  matters  produced  within 
the  body,  the  most  abundant  is  the  hemoglobin 
that  is  contained  in  the  red  blood  corpuscle. 
The  other  pigments  of  this  class,  hematoidin, 
lutein,  and  the  bile  pigments,  are  manufactured 
directly  from  the  hemoglobin.  The  coloring 
matter  of  the  urine  is,  in  its  turn,  derived  from 
the  bile.  The  black  pigment,  melanin,  found  in 
melanotic  tumors,  in  the  blood  and  organs  in 
cases  of  malarial  fever,  is  not  a  degeneration 
product  of  hemoglobin,  but  is  manufactured 
from  blood  plasma  by  the  vital  activity  of  the 
connective  tissue  cells. 

To  illustrate  the  signification  of  color  in 
disease,  we  will  review  a  number  of  diseased 
states  in  which  it  is  a  prominent  symptom.  The 
appearance  of  the  bright  red  color  of  oxyhemo- 
globin is  a  sure  indication  of  the  excessive  ac- 
cumulation of  arterial  blood  in  the  capillaries  of 
a  part.  The  blush  that  reddens  the  cheek 
speaks  not  more  surely  of  capillaries  engorged 
with  blood  than  does  the  deep  red  flush  of  the 
cut  surface  of  the  lung  in  the  first  stage  of 
croupous  pneumonia.  "  Redness  "  takes  its 
place  with  pain,  heat  and  swelling  as  one  of  the 
classic  signs  of  inflammation.  Indeed,  in  in- 
flammations upon  the  surface  of  the  body  the 
red  color  is  the  most  prominent  objective  symp- 
tom. By  it  we  recognize  the  dermatitis  caused 
by  sunlight  (sunburn)  or  frost,  the  dermatitis  of 
poison  ivy  or  other  irritants  applied  to  the  skin, 
as  turpentine,  the  caustics,  mustard,  croton  oil, 
and  many  of  the  drug  eruptions,  as  the  erythe- 
mata  of  antipyrin,  chloral,  benzoic  acid,  and 
copaiba.  By  redness,  we  recognize  the  punctate 
skin  inflammations  of  measles  and  scarlet  fever 
and  the  other  exanthemata,  the  erythemata,  the 
skin  catarrhs  or  eczemas,  the  lichens  and  a  host 
of  other  skin  lesions. 

By  its  coarse  red  network  we  distinguish  con- 
junctivitis from  iritis  or  ciliary  congestion,  with 
its  diffused  red  halo  around  the  cornea.  A 
glance  at  the  illuminated  nose  or  throat  enables 
one  to  diagnose  catarrhal  inflammation  of  the 
mucous  membrane  by  its  deep  red  color  or  its 
network  of  swollen  vessels,  which  but  for  their 
red  color  would  be  scarcely  visible.  In  a  post- 
mortem examination  of  the  stomach,  a  brilliant 
scarlet  or  carmine  color  of  the  mucous  mem- 
brane is  almost  diagnostic  of  toxic  gastritis  or 
gastritis  due  to  irritant  poisoning,  notwithstand- 
ing the  extraordinary  statement  of  an  expert 
medical   witness,  at   the   Fleming  murder  trial, 
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that  such  an  appearance  could  be  produced  by 
drinking  plain  hot  water  a  short  time  before 
death.  In  other  cases,  small  red  spots  in  the 
gastric  mucous  membrane  indicate  punctate 
submucous  hemorrhages,  pointing  to  the  proba- 
ble occurrence  of  severe  retching  or  vomiting 
shortly  before  death.  The  presence  of  red  or 
red-brown  fluid  in  the  stomach  or  intestines  sug- 
gests hemorrhage,  and  leads  us  to  seek  for  its 
source. 

From  the  shades  of  red  we  pass  to  the 
browns,  of  which  the  most  common  is  the  red- 
brown  color  of  altered  hemoglobin.  It  is  seen 
In  old  hemorrhagic  areas  in  the  substance  of 
the  brain,  the  ovary,  or  tumors,  and  in  the 
patches  of  brown  induration  of  the  lung  or 
cardiac  pneumonia.  The  degenerating  hemo- 
globin takes  the  form  of  brown,  rhombic  crys- 
tals (Teichmann's  crystals  of  hematoidin),  or 
needles  or  granules.  By  treating  the  pigments 
with  acetic  acid  and  sodium  chloride  they  are  all 
converted  into  the  Teichmann's  crystals,  which 
are  diagnostic  of  the  presence  of  hemoglobin  or 
its  immediate  derivatives.  In  nutmeg  liver,  the 
brown  speckles  mark  the  centers  of  the  lobules 
where  the  vena  centralis  is  dilated,  the  epithelia 
atrophied  and  the  hematoidin  accumulating, 
waiting  in  vain  to  be  excreted  as  bilirubin  by  the 
•shrunken  liver  cells. 

The  diagnostic  value  of  the  color  brown  is 
again  seen  in  the  urinary  sediments,  where, 
without  recourse  to  chemical  analysis  or  micro- 
scopic examination,  the  red  brown  sandy  sedi- 
ment is  known  at  once  as  uric  acid,  and  the 
lighter  brown  or  salmon-colored  flaky  sediment 
is  recognized  by  its  color  as  sodium  urate.  The 
color  of  both  crystals  is  due  to  the  presence  of 
uroerythrin,  which  is  a  derivative  of  hemoglobin 
either  through  the  intermediate  form  of  biliru- 
bin or  directly  from  the  hemoglobin  of  the 
blood.  Sediments  of  uric  acid  devoid  of  color 
are  sometimes  found  and  are  reported  as  freaks 
by  their  enthusiastic  discoverers.  In  pityriasis 
versicolor,  a  disease  of  the  skin  caused  by  the 
growth  of  a  vegetable  mold  amongst  the  cutane- 
ous scales,  the  naked-eye  diagnosis  is  made 
entirely  by  the  brown  discoloration  which  the 
mold  produces  upon  the  chest,  back,  and  arms. 
In  Addison's  disease,  the  principal  symptom  is 
the  dingy,  brownish  or  greenish  tint  of  the  skin. 

The  appearance  of  a  blue  color  is  generally  an 
unfavorable  sign.  It  is  seen  most  commonly  in 
conditions  of  suffocation  or  failing  circulation 
where  the  lips  and  face  or  even  a  great  part  of 
the  body  become  bluish  or  purple  in  color.  It 
may  be  an  infant  with  a  windpipe  filled  with 
croupy  membrane,  a  patient  of  any  age  whose 
bronchial  tubes  and  air-cells  are  filling  up  with 
mucus  or  the  water  of  edema;  it  may  be  one  to 
whom  a  dose  of  one  of  the  popular  antipyretics 
has  just  been  given  with  the  result  of  relieving 
pain  or  of  reducing  the  temperature  and  with 
it  depressing  the  heart  so  that  it  well-nigh 
■ceases  beating;  or,  again,  it  may  be  one  with  a 


damaged  heart  that  is  struggling  wildly  in  its 
last  efforts  to  maintain  the  arterial  pressure 
higher  than  the  pressure  in  the  veins  so  that  the 
blood  may  flow  onward  from  the  arteries  to  the 
veins.  In  all  these  cases,  the  intensity  of  the 
blue  color  is  directly  indicative  of  the  degree  of 
danger.  A  transient  blue  tint  is  often  observed 
on  the  face  and  neck  as  the  result  of  severe 
coughing  or  choking.  It  is  the  result  of  the 
filling  of  the  capillaries  of  the  skin  with  blood 
that  is  driven  back  through  the  veins  at  the 
moment  of  coughing  by  the  tremendous  intra- 
thoracic pressure.  This  blue  tint  is  the  reverse 
of  a  blush,  where  the  capillaries  dilate  to  re- 
ceive arterial  blood.  It  is  always  a  favorable 
sign  when  a  blue  is  replaced  by  red;  it  shows 
that  the  capillary  circulation  has  resumed  its 
normal  flow  from  the  arteries  into  the  veins. 
Venous  blood,  by  the  way,  is  not  blue,  but  dark 
red.  The  dark  red  shining  through  the  trans- 
lucent skin  gives  the  impression  of  blue.  The 
intensity  of  the  blue  does  not  depend  so  much 
upon  the  increasing  darkness  of  the  blood  as 
upon  the  distention  of  more  and  more  capil- 
laries, just  as.  in  an  engraving,  the  light  tints 
are  the  result  of  thin  lines  far  apart  while  the 
blacks  are  made  by  thicker  lines  close  together, 
though  all  the  lines  are  printed  with  the  same 
ink.  If  the  blue  color  changes  to  white,  it 
means  syncope  (fainting)  or  death.  In  syncope, 
the  capillary  circulation  is  at  its  minimum;  in 
death,  it  has  ceased.  With  syncope,  the  return 
of  a  red  color  is  a  sign  of  returning  vitality;  it 
shows  that  the  arterial  blood  is  again  flowing 
briskly  into  the  capillary  system  and  on  into 
the  veins. 

Black  is  a  very  forbidding  tint.  It  is  due  to 
the  presence  in  the  tissue  of  particles  of  pig- 
ment called  melanin.  With  the  exception  of  pig- 
mented moles,  all  tumors  containing  melanin 
are  malignant  and  the  malignancy  is  apt  to  be 
in  proportion  to  the  abundance  of  the  melanin. 
Pigmented  moles,  more  than  any  others,  are 
the  starting  points  of  cancer  (epithelioma). 
The  same  pigment  is  produced  in  the  red  blood 
corpuscle  by  the  parasite  of  malaria,  and,  being 
deposited  in  the  liver,  spleen,  and  other  tissues, 
gives  to  those  tissues  a  black  appearance,  which 
is  very  characteristic  of  intense  malarial  in- 
fection. When  first  removed  from  the  body, 
such  a  liver  or  spleen  may  appear  black  from 
venous  congestion.  By  allowing  the  organ  to 
lie  exposed  to  the  air  for  ten  minutes,  the  blue- 
black  of  venous  congestion  will  change  to  a 
bright  red  by  the  formation  of  oxyhemoglobin. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  black  of  malarial  me- 
lanin remains  unchanged. 

Turning  to  brighter  colors,  we  note  the 
frequent  occurrence  of  yellow.  Yellowness  of 
the  skin  and  whites  of  the  eyes  is  caused 
by  the  presence  of  an  excess  of  bile  pigment 
(bilirubin)  in  the  blood.  Having  been  manu- 
factured in  the  liver  from  the  hemoglobin  of 
broken  down  red  blood  corpuscles,  bilirubin  is 
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mixed  with  the  bile  and  should  flow  into  the 
intestine  through  the  gall  duct.  Here,  much  of 
the  bilirubin  pases  off  with  the  feces,  giving 
them  their  yellowish  brown  color.  Some  of  the 
bilirubin  is  normally  absorbed  from  the  intes- 
tine and  excreted  by  the  kidneys  as  urochrome, 
the  pigment  that  gives  to  the  urine  its  yellow 
color.  In  jaundice,  there  is  usually  some  ob- 
struction in  the  gall  ducts  preventing  the  dis- 
charge of  bile  from  the  liver  into  the  intestine, 
whereupon  the  bile  accumulates  in  the  gall  ducts 
back  to  their  smallest  ramifications  in  the  liver. 
This  bile  is  then  absorbed  by  the  lymphatics  and 
blood-vessels  of  the  liver  so  that  the  blood  be- 
comes loaded  with  it  and  the  characteristic  yel- 
low stain  appears  in  nearly  every  tissue  reached 
by  the  circulating  blood.  The  kidneys  excrete 
the  bile  as  rapidly  as  possible,  so  that  the  urine 
of  jaundice  becomes  dark  from  the  presence  of 
bilirubin.  The  bile  acids  are  quite  irritating  to 
the  kidneys,  and  are  apt  to  cause  a  moderate 
nephritis.  In  the  microscopic  examination  of 
such  a  urine,  the  epithelia,  pus  corpuscles  and 
any  casts  present  will  be  stained  a  bright 
canary  yellow,  an  appearance  which  is  diag- 
nostic of  the  presence  of  bile  in  the  urine.  In 
jaundice,  the  principal  cause  of  the  obstruction 
in  the  gall  duct  is  the  swelling  of  the  mucous 
membrane  incident  to  catarrhal  inflammation; 
other  causes  are  gall-stones,  the  shrinking  of  a 
cirrhotic  liver  and  the  pressure  of  tumors, 
particularly  carcinoma.  In  explanation  of  the 
cases  of  non-obstructive  jaundice,  it  should  be 
remembered  that  the  liver  is  the  great  grave- 
yard of  the  red  blood  corpuscles.  Here  they 
are  split  up  and  their  hemoglobin  is  transformed 
into  bilirubin.  In  diseases  like  pernicious 
anemia  and  typhoid  fever,  where  red  corpuscles 
disintegrate  in  considerable  numbers,  the  liver 
cells,  in  their  condition  of  cloudy  swelling,  seem 
unable  to  excrete  all  the  resulting  bilirubin 
through  the  bile  ducts.  Much  of  it  is  absorbed 
by  the  circulating  blood  producing  the  charac- 
teristic yellowness  of  the  skin.  This  condition 
was  formerly  known  as  hematogenous  jaundice 
on  the  theory  that  hemoglobin  could  be  trans- 
formed into  bilirubin  while  circulating  in  the 
vessels.  It  is  probable,  however,  that,  in  all 
cases  of  jaundice,  this  change  takes  place  ex- 
clusively in  the  liver. 

To  this  enumeration  of  the  pigments  formed 
within  the  body,  we  may  add  the  colors  of  pus, 
blue,  yellow,  and  green,  which  are  due  to  the 
excretions  of  micro-organisms  that  flourish  in 
the  pus.  When  grown  on  beef-tea  or  boiled 
potato,  these  microbes  will  produce  the  same 
coloring  matters  as  in  the  pus  from  which  they 
were  taken. 

We  have  little  space  for  the  consideration  of 
those  pigments  that  are  introduced  from  with- 
out. Suffice  it  to  say  that  the  lungs  and  the 
bronchial  lymph  nodes  are  often  stained  jet 
black  from  the  particles  of  coal  dust  that  have 
been    inhaled    and    absorbed     (anthracosis)  ;    in 


those  who  are  exposed  to  an  atmosphere  filled 
with  iron  filings,  the  same  tissues  become 
streaked  with  the  rust-colored  oxide  of  iron 
(siderosis).  The  prolonged  administration  of  the 
salt  of  silver,  formerly  much  prescribed  in 
epilepsy,  results  in  the  deposit  of  metallic  silver 
in  many  of  the  tissues.  It  is  visible  on  the  skin 
as  a  blue-gray  staining.  Tattoo  marks  give  a 
familiar  example  of  artificial  pigmentation,  as 
also  the  stain  of  gunpowder,  which  is  formed 
by  the  particles  of  carbon  that  have  been  ex- 
plosively forced  into  the  deeper  layers  of  the 
epidermis.  The  administration  of  material 
doses  of  iron  or  bismuth  will  color  the  feces 
black  by  the  formation  of  the  sulphids  of  iron 
or  bismuth  from  contact  with  the  hydrogen 
sulphid  of  the  intestinal  canal. 

In  this  short  review  one  sees  the  importance 
that  may  attach  to  the  observation  of  the  color 
presented  by  the  disease,  which  may  give  more 
information  to  the  practiced  eye  than  all  the 
explanations  and  complaints  of  the  patient. 
The  practiced  eye  can  be  attained  by  anyone 
who  will  honestly  try  to  observe  his  cases 
closely,  read  his  text-books  carefully  and, 
finally,  re-examine  the  patient  to  note  the  points 
that  he  had  overlooked.     Other  than  this  there 

is  no  certain  way. 

♦     ♦ 

Aescufus    Hippocastdnum—lts  Chemistry,  Phar- 
macy and  history. 

BY    GEORGE    BLACK,    M.    B.,    C.    M.,  EDIX. 

Nomenclature. — JEscuhts      Hippocastanum,      L.; 
Horse-Chestnut.     Nat.  Order:   Sapindacccc. 

PATHOGENETIC     SUMMARY. 

According  to  Hale,  aesculus  acts  on  the 
spinal  cords,  mucous  membrane  of  the  alimen- 
tary canal,  especially  the  lower  portion,  the 
liver  and  portal  system;  but  the  region  most 
constantly  and  strongly  affected  by  the  horse- 
chestnut  is  that  of  the  rectum  and  anus.  '  The 
rectal  symptoms  are  characteristic,  and  consist 
of  very  disagreeable  sensations  of  dryness,  sore- 
ness, constriction,  fullness,  and  a  feeling  as  if 
sticks,  splinters,  gravel,  or  other  foreign  irritat- 
ing substance  were  there. 

"  We  find  also,"  he  says,  "  a  feeling  of  full- 
ness, with  protrusion  and  a  desire  to  strain 
(tenesmus).  A  characteristic  condition  is 
usually  present  which  differentiates  between 
this  medicine  and  other  pile  remedies,  namely, 
the  absence  of  actual  constipation.  In  nearly 
every  case  the  stools  are  too  frequent  and  soft, 
sometimes  quite  loose,  pale  or  dark,  and  rarely, 
if  ever,  large,  dry  or  scybalous.  In  this  respect 
it  resembles  aloes. 

"  The  pains  in  the  back  which  attend  its  rectal 
symptoms  are  quite  notable.  They  are  some- 
times shooting  or  cutting,  but  usually  consist 
of  a  lameness  as  if  strained,  extending  to  the 
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hips  or  legs,  or  an  aching  and  weakness  aggra- 
vated by  walking,  stooping,  or  any  movement. 
Like  rims,  its  pain  and  stiffness  often  go  after 
continued  motion." — Hale. 

"  It  has  caused  a  dark  red  congestion  of  the 
fauces,  with  dryness  and  soreness  similar  to 
that  which  is  set  up  in  the  rectum." — Hughes. 

In  the  Cyclopaedia  of  Drug  Pathogenesy  are 
thirteen  provings  of  aesculus,  nine  by  males  and 
four  by  females.  The  results  are  such  as  have 
been  already  outlined,  and  will  be  referred  to  in 
detail  in  the  following  section. 

MATERIA      MEDICA,      THERAPEUTICS      AND      CLIN- 
ICAL   CASES. 

Mental. — Confusion,  depression,  weakness  of 
memory,  irritability,  distressful  and  exciting 
dreams. 

Clinical. — Cannot  recognize  what  she  sees; 
knows  not  where  she  is  or  whence  come  objects 
about  her ;  dazed  on  waking ;  much  depression ; 
weary  and  low-spirited ;  memory  and  power  of 
attention  weak;  mind  confused  and  temper  very 
irritable;  felt  dull,  gloomy  and  despondent; 
mind  clearing,  but  weak  ,  and  disinclined  to 
study ;  distressful  and  exciting  dreams.  Miser- 
ablv  cross  and  disinclined  for  any  labor. 

Head. — Fullness,  heaviness,  giddiness,  dull 
frontal  aching. 

Feeling  as  if  a  board  were  on  the  head; 
aching  in  forehead  as  if  from  cold  in  the  head; 
sensation  in  head  as  if  intoxicated;  heat  in 
head;  headache  over  left  eye;  formication  in 
front  of  temple;  dull  frontal  headache;  great 
constriction  of  skin  of  forehead;  congestion  of 
head;  anterior  part  of  head  feels  light,  posterior 
heavy  and  dull;  head  tight  and  full  as  in  catarrh; 
supra-orbital  aching,  fullness  in  head;  severe 
headache  as  if  head  would  split;  general  head- 
ache as  if  head  would  split;  general  headache 
with  fullness  in  upper  part;  very  annoying 
vertigo  all  afternoon;  headache  and  vertigo  as 
before,  dull  pains  here  and  there;  confusion  in 
head  and  giddiness;  flushes  of  heat  from  occiput 
to  shoulders  on  surface;  stupefying  feeling  in 
head. 

Summary. — Confused,  dull,  aching  pain,  as 
from  a  cold. 

Eyes. — I.  Eyelids. — Twitching. 

II.  Eyeballs. — Weight,  heat,  smarting,  sore- 
ness, burning,  stinging  (coldness),  lachrymation. 

III.  Vision. — Flickering.  (Vision  clearer 
than  usual.)  Weight  in  the  eyes;  heat  in  the 
eyes;  lachrymation;  quivering  of  lids;  flickering 
before  the  eyes;  vision  clearer  than  usual;  jerk- 
ing in  right  eye ;  twitching  of  muscles  under  left 
eye;  smarting  of  eyes;  lids  twitch;  balls  sore; 
right  eye  pains  when  near  light;  burning,  sting- 
ing, deep  in  left  orbit,  as  if  pain  surrounded  ball 
of  eye,  with  feeling  of  coldness  in  eye. 

Summary. — Burning  heat  as  if  from  a  cold. 
Nose. — The  provers  experienced  a  dry,  hot% 
burninsr  sensation  in  the  nose,  with   sensitive- 


ness   of    the    mucous    membrane,    tendency    to 
sneeze,  and  much  fluent  coryza. 

Dry  feeling  and  sensation  of  heat  in  nose. 
especially  point,  as  when  coryza  is  supervening; 
fluent  coryza;  thin  mucus  from  nose;  burning 
in  nostrils  ;  formication  ;  disposition  to  sneeze ; 
shooting  pain  in  nose;  feeling  in  nose  as  after  a 
pinch  of  snuff;  twisting  sensation  in  front  of 
nose;  sensitiveness  of  nasal  mucous  membrane 
to  respired  air,  which  causes  a  feeling  of  cold- 
ness in  the  nose;  nose  stuffy  as  from  catarrh, 
with  sneezing;  symptoms  of  catarrh. 

Summary. — Severe  fluent  coryza. 

Therapeutics. — The  powdered  kernel  snuffed 
up  the  nostrils  produces  sneezing. 

Clinical  Cases. — It  has  been  used  with  ad- 
vantage as  a  sternutatory  in  complaints  of  the 
head  and  eyes. 

Ears. — Burning. 

Face. — Flying  heat  in  left  side  of  face;  burn- 
ing in  left  cheek. 

Mouth. — Perversions  of  taste  were  ex- 
perienced, namely:  like  aloes;  sweetish;  metallic- 
bitter  burning;  flat  and  slimy;  there  were  smart- 
ing and  soreness  of  the  tongue,  with  yellow 
coating ;  dryness  of  the  mouth  and  salivation. 

Tasted  like  aloes;  sweetish  taste;  flow  of 
water  into  mouth;  bitter,  burning  taste  astring- 
ing  the  mouth  and  gullet;  metallic  taste;  sore- 
ness of  tip  of  tongue;  tongue  much  coated  yel- 
low; sweet,  flat,  slimy  taste  in  mouth;  mouth 
and  pharynx  irritated;  mouth  dry;  want  of  con- 
trol over  tongue,  which  feels  swollen;  dryness 
in  soft  palate;  thick  yellow  phlegm  in  mouth; 
tongue  coated  yellow;  coppery  taste  with  in- 
creased saliva. 

Summary. — Increased  flow  of  saliva. 

Throat. — Uneasiness,  stiffness,  aching,  dry- 
ness, roughness,  irritation,  rawness,  scraping, 
tickling,  burning,  constriction,  pressure,  ex- 
coriation, frequent  swallowing,  cough,  formica- 
tion, shooting.  On  examination  the  fauces 
were  observed  to  be  dark  and  congested. 

Contractive  pain  in  the  throat.  Violent  burn- 
ing in  the  throat,  with  raw  feeling  there.  Thin 
mucus  from  the  throat.  Scraping  and  tickling 
feeling  in  the  throat,  exciting  cough.  Pressure 
in  pit  of  throat,  as  if  something  hard  stuck  there 
which  needed  expulsion.  Whole  throat  was 
excoriated  and  constricted,  burning  like  fire  on 
swallowing.  Formication  in  fauces.  Constant 
shooting.  Mucus  in  throat  excites  cough.  In- 
clination to  swallow.  Tickling  in  larynx.  Con- 
stant desire  to  swallow.  Dryness;  stiffness  of 
throat  on  swallowing.  Dryness  and  roughness, 
as  from  taking  cold,  followed  by  secretion  of 
mucus.  Fauces  feel  dry  and  constricted,  with 
dry,  hacking  cough.  Fauces  dark  and  con- 
gested (looked  at  them),  with  constant  aching. 
Pharynx  feels  irritated.  Sharp,  darting  pains 
affected  trachea,  producing  tickling  cough. 
Uneasiness  in  fauces.  Acute  febrile  tonsillitis. 
Drv  and  swollen  throat.  Burning  in  throat  and 
palate. 
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Therapeutics. — Catarrhal  inflammations,  with 
aching;  heat,  dryness,  rawness,  followed  by  dry, 
hacking  cough,  then  expectoration  of  mucus. 
On  examination  fauces  dark  and  congested. 

Clinical  Cases. — Case  of  chronic  cough,  with 
emaciation,  which  had  long  been  treated  without 
effect,  was  cured  by  Buchmann  by  the  daily  ad- 
ministration of  as  much  powdered  chestnut  as 
would  lie  on  the  point  of  a  knife. 

Hahnemann  says:  "  We  can,  from  the  morbid 
effects  which  the  bark  is  able  to  produce,  form  a 
just  estimate  of  its  medicinal  powers. 

"The  sole  phenomenon  we  know  belonging  to 
it  is  that  it  produces  a  constrictive  feeling  in  the 
chest.  It  will  accordingly  be  found  useful  in 
(periodical)  spasmodic  asthma." 

Stomach. — Nausea,  frequent  eructations  of 
wind  with  water,  in  one  preceded  by  flying  heat, 
retching,  burning,  cutting,  vomiting,  aching,  and 
rumbling,  sense  of  fullness  of  gnawing  and 
emptiness;  pain. 

At  each  eructation  desire  to  go  to  stool; 
eructations  giving  relief.  Pain  from  pit  of 
stomach  to  right  lobe  of  liver.  Fluttering  sen- 
sation in  pit  of  stomach. 

Summary. — Eructations,  nausea. 

Abdomen. — Griping,  cramp-like  pain  in  epi- 
gastric, umbilical,  hypogastric  and  hypochrond- 
ria  regions.  Aching  in  right  hypochondrium ; 
right  hypochrondrium  tender,  later  full ;  faint- 
ness  at  epigastrium ;  heat  and  soreness  and  se- 
vere griping  pain.  Cramps  in  the  bowels.  Pains 
in  the  umbilical  and  hypogastric  regions.  Pains 
extending  from  the  bowels  to  the  small  of  the 
back.  Pains  in  the  abdomen,  alternating  with 
pain  in  the  chest.  Pain  in  the  hypochrondria 
through  to  the  back,  especially  on  inspiring. 
Pressing  downwards  in  the  abdomen.  Weak- 
ness of  the  bowels.  Congested  feeling  in  upper 
abdomen,  later  over  the  surface  in  general. 
Tenderness  of  abdomen.  Distention  of  abdo- 
men. 

Summary. — Colic,  cramp,  constriction. 

Clinical. — Case  of  gastralgia  accompanied  by 
jaundice,  recorded  by  Dr.  Turrel ;  he  says : 
"  After  prescribing  bry.,  puis.,  carbo.  veg.,  nux., 
and  ipecac,  the  jaundice  was  as  bad  as  ever, 
urine  and  stools  being  characteristic  of  it.  ^Esc. 
12  prescribed,  three  drops  in  half  glass  of  water, 
a  teaspoonful  every  three  hours.  In  three  days 
the  urine  became  more  copious,  of  less  intense 
color,  and  by  the  following  day  all  sediment 
had  disappeared."  The  stools  which  resulted 
after  enemata  of  milk  and  beef-tea  are  described 
as  in  hard,  gray  masses  at  first,  but  after  the 
aesc.  to  be  copious  black,  consistent,  and  passed 
without  injections.  There  had  been  a  good 
deal  of  epigastric  tenderness,  with  cramps  ra- 
diating to  right  hypochondrium  and  kidneys, 
and  contusive  pain  in  right  shoulder,  which  all 
ceased  after  the  aesc. 

Another  case  also  by  Dr.  Turrel.  Jaundice, 
with  scanty  and  dark  urine  and  constipation,  in 
a  child  three  years  old.     In  two  days  after  aesc. 


hip.  24  had  been  given,  the  jaundice  had  passed 
off  and  the  urine  was  clear. 

Anus  and  Stools. — The  most  characteristic 
symptoms  are  dryness,  heat,  itching,  and  full- 
ness in  the  anus  and  rectum,  accompanied  by 
stiffness  of  the  skin  and  adjacent  cellular  tissue. 
There  is  great  soreness  of  the  anus,  accom- 
panied by  expulsion  of  flatus,  with  or  without 
griping.  Although  in  the  case  of  several  of  the 
provers  there  was  a  tendency  to  looseness,  the 
majority  suffered  from  constipation,  straining 
at  stool  and  protrusion  of  hemorrhoids.  After 
two  hours,  two  moderate  stools  and  the  symp- 
toms disappear. 

Within  half  an  hour  three  moderate  stools, 
urging  to  stool  ending  in  a  fourth  evacuation. 
Soft  and  liquid  motions,  preceded  by  griping; 
four  loose  stools;  stool  of  mixed  character,  with 
raw  feeling  in  the  anus.  Several  thin  stools. 
Diarrhea  of  the  ingesta.  Usual  stool  did  not 
occur.  Almost  constant  urging  to  stool,  with 
very  slight  evacuation.  Sensation  as  if  mucous 
membrane  of  rectum  were  thickened,  obstruct- 
ing the  passage  of  feces;  dryness  of  passage 
coincided,  ending  in  moist  secretion.  Soreness, 
with  feeling  as  if  something  would  pass  off. 
Feeling  as  if  rectum  were  filled  with  small 
stitches.  Straining,  with  sensation  as  if  rectum 
would  protrude.  Soreness  and  increased  secre- 
tion of  mucus;  tenesmus;  no  stool  for  two  days. 
Hard  and  dry  stool,  followed  by  colicky  pain  in 
umbilicus  and  severe  cutting  in  anus.  Dry, 
hard,  and  knotty  stool,  voided  with  great  diffi- 
culty. Prolapse  of  anus.  Great  desire  for 
stool;  first  part  black  and  soft  and  hard;  second 
of  natural  consistence,  but  white  as  milk,  fol- 
lowed by  severe  bearing-down  pains  in  the  anus. 
Stool  of  natural  consistence,  but  very  white. 
Stool  soft  and  mushy.  No  stool.  Burning, 
pressure,  fullness,  and  itching  at  anus,  with 
some  heat.  Stools  very  costive.  Ineffectual 
attempt  at  stool  in  evening.  After  great  full- 
ness and  pressure,  and  with  much  straining  and 
shivering,  expulsion  of  about  eight  inches  of 
feces  like  a  rope;  solid,  knotty,  first  half  dark, 
second  light  in  color.  Sphincter  seemed  unable 
to  contract — about  half-inch  protrusion  which 
he  had  to  put  up.  No  stool.  Hard  stool,  with 
usual  effects  at  anus.  Small  stool,  thin,  watery, 
light-colored,  with  some  tenesmus.  Hemor- 
rhoids like  ground  nuts  of  purple  color,  very 
painful,  and  with  sensation  of  burning,  in  one 
who  never  had  piles  before.  Rather  difficult 
stool.  Slight  soreness,  aching,  and  fullness  in 
the  rectum.  Uneasiness  in  stomach  and  anus. 
Constriction  of  rectum.  Copious  soft  stool, 
followed  by  burning  and  feeling  of  swelling  and 
constriction  in  the  rectum.  Difficult  hard  stool, 
followed  by  burning  and  sense  of  constriction 
in  the  rectum. 

Summary. — Diarrhea,  burning,  constriction, 
pressure,  tenesmus,  and  itching  in  the  rectum. 

Clinical  Cases. — Buchmann  says  he  has  heard, 
from  persons   on   whom  he   could   rely,  of  the 
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rapid  cure  of  a  chronic  diarrhea,  in  which  many 
remedies  had  in  vain  been  used,  by  a  single  dose 
of  powdered  horse-chestnut. 

Dr.  H.  M.  Payne  was  subject  for  several  years 
to  occasional  attacks  of  hemorrhoids,  attended 
with  little  hemorrhage,  although  considerable 
pain,  aching,  swelling,  and  rigid  hardness  of  the 
rectum.  The  paroxysms  usually  accompanied 
constipation.  The  pain  commenced  about  an 
hour  after  evacuation,  and  continued  from  two 
to  six  hours.  After  ten  grains  of  the  crude  nut, 
finely  pulverized,  were  placed  in  a  half-ounce  vial 
of  alcohol  and  water  in  equal  parts,  ten  or  twelve 
drops  were  taken  nearly  every  morning  for  about 
five  weeks.  The  piles  were  uniformly  relieved 
after  three  or  four  doses. 

Dr.  J.  C.  Raymond  had  been  suffering  from 
hemorrhoids  for  ten  or  twelve  days.  Bowels  con- 
stipated. Severe  pain  in  tumors,  making  it  very 
unpleasant  to  stand  or  walk.  Nausea,  loss  of 
appetite,  furred  tongue,  sensation  of  fullness 
about  navel,  flatulent  pains  in  bowels,  very  dark 
stools. 

One  morning  200  pellets  of  6th  attenuation 
were  taken,  and  continued  for  several  mornings, 
by  which  time  the  piles  were  entirely  lelieved  and 
the  other  symptoms  had  disappeared. 

He  experienced  an  irritation  of  the  throat  and 
esophagus. 

Dr.  Wells  of  Utica  employed  this  remedy  in  all 
cases  of  hemorrhoids  occurring  in  his  practice 
during  two  years,  and  generally  with  very  good 
results. 

There  is  an  interesting  case  reported  by  Dr. 
Hughes.  There  was  a  history  of  long-standing 
constipation,  relief  being  obtained  only  about  once 
a  week.  At  first  there  was  but  small  protrusion 
and  little  pain,  but  between  twenty-five  and 
thirty-four  years  of  age  the  pain  became  intense, 
and  she  could  neither  sit,  stand,  nor  lie,  kneeling 
being  the  only  possible  position.  The  pain  lasted 
for  many  weeks  in  the  winter ;  in  summer  it  was 
always  better.  The  pain  is  described  as  like  a 
knife  sawing  backwards  and  forwards,  and 
"  almost  a  martyrdom  for  agony." 

Bell.,  puis.,  aeon.,  and  mercurius  were  taken 
without  benefit,  and  external  applications  em- 
ployed, which  gave  a  little  relief. 

Dr.  Hughes  was  consulted,  and  prescribed 
aesculus  hip.  2,  three  drops  in  a  wineglassful  of 
water  morning  and  evening.  At  the  end  of  a 
week  she  reported  herself  as  a  degree  better,  after 
another  better  still,  and  so  on  for  a  month,  by 
which  time  her  condition  was  greatly  improved. 
She  then  took  the  medicine  intermittently  when 
she  experienced  pain,  but  was  recommended  by 
Dr.  Hughes  to  take  it  regularly,  by  doing  which 
he  hoped  to  effect  a  cure.  In  an  additional  note 
regarding  this  case,  the  patient  wrote  to  say 
that  after  taking  the  medicine  for  another 
month  she  felt  she  might  fairly  call  herself  well. 
In  the  same  Br.  Jour,  two  cases  of  hemorrhoids 
are  reported  as  cured  by  aesculus. 

(1)   Mrs.   H.,  a   German   woman,   mother  of 


four  children,  had  hemorrhoids  for  twelve  years. 
Nux  gave  some  relief.  They  were  always  trou- 
blesome during  pregnancy.  A  small  vial  of 
aesculus  hip.  cured  her. 

(2)  Mrs.  W.,  mother  of  five  children,  robust 
and  energetic,  thought  hemorrhoids  to  be  part  of 
her  being.  She  could  neither  sit  nor  lie  with 
ease ;  when  they  bled  she  obtained  some  relief. 
Cured  by  aesculus  hipp.  Globules  were  saturated 
in  the  tincture,  and  she  took  four,  four  times  a 
day  for  a  week. 

Two  more  cases  are  reported  by  Dr.  Hughes 
in  the  same  journal.  In  the  one,  Richard  S., 
aged  twenty,  the  piles  had  lasted  a  week,  bowels 
rather  costive,  no  bleeding,  ^sculus  3  ordered, 
nine  drops  in  three  ounces  of  water,  a  dessert- 
spoonful three  times  a  day.  In  about  thirty-six 
hours  all  symptoms  of  piles  had  vanished. 

In  the  other,  a  female  aged  sixty,  a  martyr  to 
hemorrhoids,  each  attack  lasting  from  six  to  ten 
months,  during  which  she  could  rarely  leave  the 
recumbent  posture,  Dr.  Hughes  says :  "  On 
May  22,  when  called  to  her,  I  found  her  in  bed, 
suffering  intensely  from  several  large  piles,  which 
seemed  quite  to  block  up  the  rectum. 

"  The  bowels  had  been  confined  for  several 
days  in  the  preceding  week,  and  on  the  20th  the 
old  hemorrhoidal  symptoms  had  supervened  and 
were  increasing  in  intensity.  There  was  little  or 
no  bleeding.  She  anticipated  many  weeks  of 
suffering.  I  gave  her  a  drop  of  aesculus  3  every 
four  hours.  Next  morning  there  was  improve- 
ment rather  than  the  reverse.  On  the  24th  she 
was  decidedly  better,  the  bowels  acting  comforta- 
bly. On  the  25th  she  was  well,  and  about  the 
house." 

It  may  be  well  to  give  here  Dr.  Hughes'  dif- 
ferentiation of  the  drug. 

"  When  the  piles  are  only  secondary,"  he  says, 
"  to  portal  or  other  intra-abdominal  congestion, 
it  will  probably  be  inferior  to  nux  and  sulphur. 
When  they  are  associated  with  symptoms  of  vari- 
cosis  elsewhere,  and  bleed  much  hamamelis  will 
be  a  better  remedy ;  but  when  the  only  connected 
symptom  or  appreciable  cause  is  constipation, 
and  there  is  much  pain  but  little  bleeding,  aesculus 
seems  pretty  likely  to  cure." 

In  the  same  journal  and  same  volume,  a  case  of 
anal  distress  is  recorded,  the  symptoms  being 
"intolerable  burning,  itching,  stinging  pain  at  the 
anus,  with  a  feeling  of  fullness  which  could  only 
be  quieted  by  rubbing  or  by  pressure,  the  symp- 
toms being  only  experienced  while  walking. 
Duration  three  years.  Never  had  piles,  but 
mucous  membrane  slightly  injected ;  bowels  in- 
clined to  be  costive,  but  moved  every  day.  Nux 
vomica  did  something  to  relieve  the  constipation. 
Hamamelis  made  matters  worse ;  aesculus  cured." 
In  his  study  of  this  drug  Dr.  Dyce  Brown 
says,  "  The  part  of  the  intestine  chiefly  or  almost 
alone  affected  is  the  rectum,  in  which  we  note 
prominently  a  state  of  constipation,  with  tendency 
to  the  production  and  frequently  the  actual  pro- 
duction of  piles." 
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Dr.  Wright  of  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  says,  "  My 
success  with  sesculus  in  hemorrhoids  has  been 
such  that  I  now  rely  entirely  upon  it  in  the  treat- 
ment of  all  cases,  and  it  rarely  disappoints  me." 

Dr.  Cuthbert  of  Pittsburgh  says,  "  It  is  now 
some  eight  years  since  I  became  acquainted  with 
the  curative  power  of  horse-chestnut  in  hemor- 
rhoids. My  attention  was  first  directed  to  it  by 
a  lady  who  had  found  great  relief  by  carrying  one 
of  the  nuts  in  her  pocket  after  her  disease  had 
withstood  the  most  heroic  treatment  of  allopathic 
physicians."  He  mentions  the  case  of  a  man, 
aged  thirty-seven,  a  mechanic,  to  whom  he  gave 
one  dose  of  sesculus  (the  nut)  in  the  third 
potency. 

Genito-urinary. — The  characteristics  here  are 
scanty,  hot,  high-colored  urine ;  increased  fre- 
quency of  urination.  Shoots  in  the  orifice  of  the 
uretha.  Some  urgency  to  micturition.  Leucor- 
rhcea.  Urine  frequent  and  hot,  urine  dark  with 
some  little  sediment,  urine  very  high-colored. 
Desire  to  pass  water,  but  little  at  a  time.  Urine 
scanty,  dark  brown,  no  sediment. 

Guernsey  gives  the  following  as  a  key-note : 
"  Leucorrhcea,  with  lameness  in  the  back,  across 
the  sacro-iliac  articulations,  and  hence  great  fa- 
tigue from  walking,  because  that  part  of  the  back 
gives  out  from  walking  even  a  little  way." 

Dr.  J.  C.  Morgan  gives  "  Urine  pains  running 
down  "  among  the  "  Therapeutic  Hints." 

Respiratory. — Tightness  of  the  chest,  pain, 
stitches,  burning,  sense  of  rawness,  hoarseness, 
cough,  hawking  of  thick,  afterwards  watery, 
mucus. 

Tightness  of  the  chest ;  hot  feeling  in  the  chest, 
with  cold  risings ;  hawking  of  thick  mucus,  after- 
wards watery.  Short  cough,  increased  by  swal- 
lowing and  breathing  deeply.  Violent  burning  in 
the  chest,  with  raw  feeling  there  and  throughout 
the  nasal  cavity.  Voice  became  hoarse;  speak- 
ing brought  on  cough ;  pains  in  right  scapula  and 
left  side  of  chest,  increased  by  inspiring.  Sudden 
stitches  throughout  the  chest ;  raw  feeling  in  the 
chest ;  pain  in  the  chest  as  if  a  stone  lay  on  the 
precordia,  increased  by  deep  inspiration  ;  twitch- 
ing from  chest  to  left  shoulder ;  pains  in  sternum, 
as  if  apieceweretornout  of  the  chest;  pain  in  the 
chest,  alternating  with  pains  in  the  abdomen  ;  sen- 
sation as  if  air  breathed  in  were  colder;  on  right 
side  of  the  chest  feels  lungmoving  painfully  upand 
down  :  labored  breathing ;  periodical  tightness  in 
precordia  with  labored  breathing — later,  twist- 
ing there;  stitches  in  left  side;  shooting  pains  in 
the  sternum  ;  burning  in  the  mammas.  Constric- 
tive pain  about  precordia;  pain  in  the  shoulders 
and  neck,  with  pricking  sensation;  dull,  heavy 
pain  in  the  hack  of  the  neck  ;  soreness  of  the  neck, 
with  pricking  sensation  ;  congested  feeling  in  the 
chest ;  heat  in  the  thorax. 

Heart. — Palpitation  with  great  anxiety;  neu- 
ralgic pain  in  the  heart,  arresting  breathing;  pulse 
hard  and  frequent. 

Back. — Dull,  aching  pain  in  small  of  hack, 
aggravated  by  motion;  back  always  aching;  pain 


in  sacrum.  Pains  in  small  of  back ;  tearing  pain 
in  back,  right  side  and  shoulders;  shooting  in 
back,  right  side  above  hip,  deeply  seated;  dull 
aching  in  small  of  back,  aggravated  by  motion; 
back  always  aching;  backache  on  first  rising, 
becomes  easier  on  moving  about ;  pain  in  sacrum 
and  hips  produced  by  movement ;  continued  pain 
in  the  hack,  with,  pricking  sensations;  great  pain 
in  sacro-lumbar  region ;  lameness  and  weariness 
in  small  of  back ;  lameness  of  back. 

Summary. — Pains  and  lameness  in  the  small  of 
the  back. 

Speaking  of  this  drug,  Guernsey  says :  "  Pain 
across  the  sacro-iliac  symphysis  more  or  less  con- 
stant, with  a  feeling  as  if  the  back  would  give  way 
at  that  point,  causing  great  fatigue  when  walking. 
This  symptom  is  common  to  both  sexes,  but  in 
uterine  displacements  may  be  regarded  as  a  key- 
note." 

Neck. — Cervical  glands  slightly  enlarged  and 
tender  to  touch  ;  dull,  heavy  pain  in  back  of  neck ; 
soreness  with  pricking  ■  sensation ;  lameness ; 
weariness  in  nucha. 

Extremities. — Burning  in  the  palms  and  soles 
of  the  feet;  aching,  stiffness  of  the  joints ;  sense 
of  heaviness,  tearing  and  jerking. 

Upper. — Left  arm  and  hand  become  strikingly 
warmer,  and  feel  as  if  swollen  and  heavier,  burn- 
ing in  palms;  tearing  and  jerking  in  right  arm, 
which  felt  paralyzed  and  useless ;  limbs  heavy, 
joints  stiff;  dull  aching  in  left  elbow. 

Lower. — Burning  in  soles  of  feet ;  aching  in 
knees ;  legs  ache ;  feet  swollen  after  ordinary 
walk  ;  limbs  heavy ;  joints  stiff. 

General  Pains.- — -Constrictive  pains  in  various 
parts.  Internal  burning ;  flying,  neuralgic  pains ; 
slight  pains  here  and  there ;  whole  body  heavy ; 
weak,  sore  and  painful  on  motion ;  itching  of 
whole  body,  especially  around  waist ;  sore  all 
over  on  awaking. 

Skin. — Dry  and  hot,  but  sensitive  to  cold. 

Generalities. — Febrile  Symptoms.  —  Rigors  ; 
heat  in  the  whole  body ;  general  prostration, 
feverish  ;  hands  hot  and  dry ;  pulse  soft  and  weak ; 
flushes  of  heat  over  body. 

General  Weakness. — Feels  very  weak  and  ex- 
tremely ill ;  totters  when  she  walks ;  has  pale, 
miserable  appearance ;  feels  like  to  faint ;  totter- 
ing gait ;  general  malaise. 

Sleep. — Yawning  and  stupefying  sleepiness. 
Slept  well;  weariness;  falls  asleep  when  sitting; 
slept  soundly ;  slept  well ;'  at  night  distressful  and 
exciting  dreams ;  on  waking  feels  sore  all  over. 
Yawning  and  stretching  were  followed  by  chilly 
sensations,  especially  when  riding  in  cool  air; 
had  been  very  drowsy  all  day,  and  now  went  to 
sleep ;  languor. 

Clinical  and  General  Summary. — According  to 
Hale,  sescuus  hippocastanum  is  a  polychrest  hav- 
ing a  wide  range  of  action,  the  central  point  of 
which  is  the  liver  and  portal  system. 

It  is  analogous  in  its  effects  to  aloes,  collin- 
sonia,  mix  vomica,  sulphur,  and  podophyllum. 
It  is  not  as  poisonous  as  its  indigenous  relative, 
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the  sesculus  glabra  or  buckeye.  The  nut.  in  addi- 
tion to  being  used  in  Europe  to  fatten  cattle,  as 
has  been  already  stated,  is  often  eaten  with  im- 
punity by  children. 

Dr.  Hale  has  found  it  of  most  service  in  the 
following  disorders :  Congestion  of  the  liver, 
when  accompanied  by  piles.  Symptoms — 
aching,  pinching  pains  in  right  hypochondrium, 
aggravated  by  walking.  The  pain  extends  up 
between  the  shoulders. 

Constipation,  when  there  is  present  a  hard, 
knotty,  dry  condition  of  the  stools,  which  are 
white  (if  black  or  brown,  knotty  and  hard,  he 
prefers  mix  vomica). 

Hemorrhoids. — The  tumors  are  protruding  or 
internal,  usually  purple,  hard  and  very  sore  (not 
raw  as  in  aloes,  but  a  bruised  feeling),  with 
aching,  burning,  rarely  bleeding. 

According  to  the  same  authority,  a  characteris- 
tic condition  is  the  absence  of  actual  constipation, 
in  which  respect  he  says  it  resembles  aloes. 

I  cannot  make  out  from  the  provings  that  "  in 
nearly  every  case  the  stools  are  too  frequent  and 
soft,  sometimes  quite  loose,"  and  his  own  state- 
ment about  its  use  in  constipation  seems  to  con- 
tradict this. 

It  is  true  that  several  of  the  provers  have  these 
symptoms,  but  others  complain  of  "  no  stool  for 
two  days ;  hard  and  dry  stools ;  dry,  hard  and 
knotty  stool ;  stools  very  costive,"  and  so  on,  so 
that  there  is  no  reason  why  the  presence  of  con- 
stipation need  be  any  barrier  to  our  employment 
of  this  remedy,  as  it  occurs  more  frequently,  per- 
haps, in  the  provings  than  the  alternative  condi- 
tion of  looseness. 

It  is  evident  that  Dr.  Hughes  differs  from  Hale 
in  this  matter,  for  he  says,  "  When  the  only  con- 
nected symptoms  or  appreciable  cause  is  con- 
stipation, sesculus  is  indicated.  They  both  agree, 
however,  that  "  when  there  is  much  pain  but  little 
bleeding,  sesculus  seems  likely  to  cure." 

The  pains  in  the  back  which  attend  its  rectal 
symptoms  are  quite  notable.  In  this  connection, 
Dr.  Guernsey  recommends  it  for  a  backache  oc- 
curring during  pregnancy,  when  the  pain  is  in 
the  sacro-iliac  symphysis  and  prevents  walking 
because  "  that  part  of  her  back  gives  out,  com- 
pelling her  to  sit  down." 

Dr.  Hale  has  prescribed  it  with  good  results  in 
slight  cases  of  fissure  of  the  anus,  also  in  incipient 
stricture  of  the  rectum.  In  prolapsus  ani  he  con- 
siders it  compares  favorably  with  nitric  acid, 
podophyllum,  and  mercury,  which  he  considers 
it  resembles  in  its  pathological  action. 

Occasionally  it  may  be  found  useful  in  head- 
ache attended  by  constipation  or  piles.  The  pain 
is  mostly  confined  to  the  occipital  region,  and  is 
dull  and  pressing,  or  it  is  a  bruised,  stupefying 
aching,  with  a  sensation  of  heat. 

Dr.  Buchmann  says  he  cured  a  chronic  cough 
with  emaciation.  The  symptoms  point  to  a 
laryngeal  origin,  and  it  may  be  found  useful  in 
catarrhal  laryngitis. 

Dr.  Mevhoffer  savs  it  was  of  sfreat  service  in 


a  case  of  pharyngo-laryngitis  follicularis,  with 
considerable  catarrhal  inflammation  of  the  lining 
membrane  of  the  throat  and  larynx,  complicated 
with  piles  and  the  most  obstinate  costiveness  of 
long  standing.  It  not  only  restored  the  muscular 
contraction  of  the  intestinal  tube,  but  also  greatly 
relieved  the  laryngeal  irritation :  cough  and  ex- 
pectoration diminished  speedily  and  the  si^ns  of 
congestion  in  the  affected  parts  diminished 
rapidly. 

In  several  cases  of  pain  about  the  heart  in 
hemorrhoidal  subjects  it  seemed  to  be  of  decided 
benefit. 

Dr.  Neidhard  says :  "  In  a  case  of  curvature  of 
the  spine  the  pains  were  entirely  cured  by 
sesculus." 

Its  action  on  the  venous  system  and  mucous 
membranes  is  undoubted. 

Dr.  Hart  regards  throbbing  in  the  abdominal 
and  pelvic  cavities,  especially  the  latter,  as  a  key- 
note to  the  employment  of  this  remedy,  although 
this  does  not  appear  in  the  pathogenesis. 

He  looks  upon  it  as  especially  indicated  in  all 
active  intra-abdominal  and  pelvic  congestions. 
He  says  he  has  prescribed  it  with  invariable  suc- 
cess in  all  cases  of  congestion  and  inflammation 
of  the  neck  of  the  uterus  attended  with  the  above- 
mentioned  symptoms. 

One  drop  of  assculus  6x  three  or  four  times  a 
day,  has  cured  in  his  hands,  he  says,  the  most 
inveterate  cases  of  inflamed  cervix  uteri  when  not 
complicated  with  ulceration,  and  has  greatly  re- 
lieved and  sometimes  cured  similar  cases  attended 
with  retroversion,  prolapsus,  ulceration,  enlarge- 
ment and  induration,  when  characterized  by  great 
tenderness,  heat,  and  throbbing. 

Case. — "  Mrs.  C,  aged  twenty-two,  a  small, 
delicate  blonde,  had  suffered  during  the  last  five 
years  with  congestive  dysmenorrhea.  Eight 
months  ago  she  was  thrown  from  a  carriage  since 
which  time  she  has  been  under  both  allopathic 
and  homeopathic  treatment  for  retroversion  and 
prolapsus  of  the  uterus.  Growing  worse  under 
the  treatment  to  which  she  was  subjected  at  Den- 
ver City,  she  was  brought  to  me  for  advice,  with 
the  following  result : 

"  September  8. — Semi-paralyzed  condition  of 
the  right  lower  extremity ;  muscles  sore  and  con- 
tracted ;  has  to  be  carried,  being  totally  unable  to 
walk;  face  flushed  and  eyes  sparkling;  bowels 
obstinately  constipated ;  occasional  nausea  and 
vomiting ;  skin  hot  and  dry ;  patient  complains  of 
great  weakness  and  pain  in  the  back,  cephalalgia, 
and  constant  throbbing  behind  the  pubes.  A 
digital  vaginal  examination  shows  retroversion 
and  enlargement  of  the  fundus,  with  great  ten- 
derness, heat,  and  swelling  of  the  cervix  uteri, 
the  vessels  of  which  pulsate  with  great  violence. 
Ordered  patient  to  lie  constantly  on  the  face  and 
left  side,  to  use  cold  vaginal  injections  three  times 
a  day,  and  to  take  aesculus  6x  one  globule  every 
two  hours.  The  throbbing  ceased  on  the  fourth 
day.  Treatment  was  continued  and  patient  dis- 
missed cured  November  1. 
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The    Theory 

and    Practice    of    Medicine. 

Under  this  title  Dr.  H.  W.  Syers  offers  two  ' 
volumes,  whose  purpose,  it  is  stated,  is  to  guide 
readers  to  the  chief  facts  which  underlie  a  knowl- 
edge of  the  principles  and  practice  of  medicine. 

We  will  give  a  few  examples  of  the  way  in 
which  Dr.  Syers  puts  before  his  readers  facts 
underlying  one  of  the  greatest  principles  upon 
which  modern  medicine  is  built — infection,  (i) 
Vol.  i.  p.  i  :  "It  is  very  possible,  also  that  the 
diphtheritic  membrane  is  due  to  the  agency  of 
certain  definite  micro-organisms."  (2)  In  the 
same  volume,  on  pages  22  and  23,  a  few  brief 
words  are  given  to  the  subject  of  micro-organ- 
isms and  disease,  and  we  find  the  following: 
"the  student  is  earnestly  warned  against  accept- 
ing the  confidently-expressed  views  of  the  pro- 
fessional bacteriologist."  (3)  On  page  63  of  the 
first  volume  we  are  told  that  "the  diagnosis  of 
enteric  fever  is  by  no  means  difficult,  and  the  re- 
sults of  bacteriological  methods  are  apt  to  be 
exceedingly  fallacious,"  and  "Further,  that  it 
has  been  conclusively  shown  that  Widal's  reac- 
tion may  occur  when  the  case  is  other  than  ty- 
phoid fever — malignant  endocarditis,  for  in- 
stance." (4)  Once  more  on  page  83  we  are  told 
that  albuminuria  is  one  of  the  most  constant  phy- 
sical signs  of  diphtheria,  and  that  in  acute  ton- 
sillitis with  high  fever  the  albuminuria  is  simply 
due  to  the  high  fever. 

The  error  on  page  95,  which  attributes  erysipe- 
las to  the  invasion  by  staphylococcus  pyogenes, 
we  fear,  has  a  graver  causation  than  mere  over- 
sight, for  the  whole  book  is  otherwise  well  pro- 
duced and  free  from  printer's  errors. 

Dr.  Syers  is  a  skeptic ;  he  disbelieves  many  of 
the  facts  of  clinical  bateriology,  but  he  does  not 
give  his  proofs,  and  he  should  not,  we  think,  at- 
tempt to  write  for  students  without  giving  his 
proofs  for  and  against  hisownparticulartheories; 
the  average  medical  student  will  not  be  satisfied 
with  Dr.  Syers'  ridicule  of  much  of  the  excellent 
work  done  by  bacteriologists,  many  of  whom,  at 
the  same  time,  are  acknowledged,  as  Dr.  Syers 
will  admit,  skilled  clinicians.  However,an  author 
is  entitled  to  publish  his  views  in  any  form  he 
likes,  and  from  the  very  direct  way  in  which  Dr. 
Syers  points  out  some  real  blunders  that  are  made 
by  badly  trained  students  and  practitioners,  we  feel 
that  he  will  not  resent  a  protest  against  certain 
views  which  he  defends.  Dr.  Syers,  however, 
cannot  be  aware  of  some  of  the  more  modern  ad- 
vances in  neurology,  of  Professor  Sherrington's 


recent  work  on  cortical  motor  localization,  for  ex- 
ample, or  of  the  value  of  the  plantar  reflex  in  the 
diagnosis  of  functional  and  organic  nervous  dis- 
ease. It  is  stated  (Vol.  ii.  p.  no)  that  the  knee- 
jerk  i.s  absent  in  anterior  poliomyelitis,  but  surely 
such  a  statement  by  itself  is  very  misleading. 
Then,  turning  to  the  criticism  of  the  more  practi- 
cal side  of  the  book,  though  Dr.  Syers  disdains  in 
his  introduction  any  pretension  to  give  elaborate 
detail  as  to  drug  treatment,  he  might  have  men- 
tioned that  potassium  iodide  is  useful  in  actino- 
mycosis. Dr.  Syers,  too,  says  that  the  treatment 
of  cerebral  embolism  and  thrombosis  is  the  same 
as  that  for  hemorrhage,  but  surely  he  would  not 
purge  a  patient  suffering  from  thrombosis  and 
lower  his  dietary  as  he  would  in  cerebral  hemor- 
rhage. 

The  concluding  part  of  the  second  volume  is 
devoted  to  treatment  in  general  and,  as  often  in 
the  main  body  of  the  work,  so  here  much  com- 
mon sense  is  shown  in  the  advice  given.  The 
student  is  taught  not  to  rely  upon  drug  treatment 
so  much  as  upon  attention  to  diet,  hygiene,  and 
nursing.  The  book,  however,  cannot  be  recom- 
mended. Though  Dr.  Syers  gives  much  direct 
and  useful  teaching  as  to  physical  signs  and 
symptoms,  his  opinions  and  statements  regard- 
ing bacteriology,  pathology,  and  neurology,  are 
not  be  accepted  as  modern  or  orthodox. 

Traite    de    Medecine 
et    de    Therapeutique. 

The  ninth  volume  of  the  work,  edited  by  MM. 
Brouardel  and  Gilbert,  continues  the  masterly 
discussion  of  the  diseases  of  the  nervous  system 
which  was  commenced  in  the  eighth  volume. 
Comparing  it  with  other  other  similar  books,  it 
seems  exceptionally  strong  in  the  subjects  of  the 
differential  diagnosis  and  treatment  of  nervous 
disorders,  including  as  it  does  such  subjects  as 
the  surgical  treatment  of  cerebral  and  cerebellar 
abscesses.  The  remaining  subjects  represent  the 
personality  of  the  authors,  and  this  is  in  the  main 
a  vast  advantage ;  yet,  like  other  excellent  things, 
it  has  its  drawbacks.  One  of  these  is  that  where 
the  authors  hold  strong  views  on  abstract  points 
they  are  apt  to  fail  somewhat  in  giving  sufficient 
weight  to  the  opposing  side.  For  instance,  in  dis- 
cussing the  muscular  dystrophies  in  locomotor 
ataxia  the  authors  insist  on  the  purely  neuritic 
nature  of  such,  ignoring  the  facts  on  the  other 
side,  such  as  the  permanency  and  nuclear  distri- 
bution of  the  atrophy.  Similarly,  in  quoting 
Sherrington  and  Mott's  experiments  on  the  rela- 
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tion  of  section  of  the  posterior  roots  to  motor  im- 
pairment, they  assert  that  such  defects  were  of  the 
nature  of  inco-ordination  (that  is,  if  we  under- 
stand MM.  Dejerine  and  Thomas  aright),  while 
the  fact  is  that  the  defects  ohtained  by  those  in- 
vestigators, as  by  Claude  Bernard,  were  in  the 
main  of  the  nature  of  a  flaccid  paralysis. 

The    Accessory 
Sinuses    of    the    Nose. 

Dr.  Logan  Turner  has  fortunately  been  in- 
duced to  amplify  a  lecture  delivered  by  him  into 
a  book.  The  relation  of  the  orifices  of  the  frontal 
and  maxillary  sinuses  is  described,  and  shows 
clearly  how  infection  may  very  easily  pass  from 
one  to  the  other.  We  may  add  that  this  is  all 
the  more  likely  if,  from  the  unusual  size  of  the 
middle  urbinated  body,  this  structure  presses  on 
the  hiatus  so  as  to  convert  that  channel  into  a 
tube.  The  extraordinary  frequency  with  which 
the  frontal  sinuses  are  absent — 17  per  cent,  in 
Europeans — is  shown  by  Dr.  Turner's  table. 

He  has  carried  out  a  very  practical  investiga- 
tion into  the  value  of  the  transillumination  in 
chronic  suppuration  of  the  frontal  sinuses,  and 
draws  from  his  observations  the  conclusion  "that 
it  is  of  little  or  no  practical  value  in  diagnosis  of 
cases  of  chronic  suppuration  in  these  cavities." 
Of  very  different  value  is  transillumination  of 
the  maxillary  sinus,  and  Dr.  Turner  points  out 
the  important  fact  that  any  opaque  body, such  as  a 
plug  of  gauze  or  a  new  growth  in  the  inferior 
meatus,  may  produce  the  same  apparent  opacity 
as  pus  in  the  antrum.  In  regard  to  transillumi- 
nation of  the  ethmoid  cells  he  has  found  such 
variation  in  healthy  persons  that  it  was  "practi- 
cally impossible  to  formulate  any  rules  for  guid- 
ance." 

Sinus    et    Sinusites    Maxillaires,    Anatomic 
Physiologic       Pathologie      et       Traitement. 

The  book  by  M.  J.  de  Croes  on  the  Maxillary 
Sinus  and  Maxillary  Sinusitis  is  of  interest  to 
students  of  rhinology  as  being  written  by  a  chef 
de  clinique  of  the  dental  school  in  Paris.  He  dis- 
cusses anatomy  and  physiology,  pathology  and 
treatment,  but  the  part  to  which  we  naturally 
turn  is  that  concerning  the  relation  of  the  teeth 
to  the  maxillary  sinus. 

Autobiographies    of 

Mental    and    Nervous    Disorders    by    Patients. 

In  a  recent  issue  of  the  Miinchener  medicin- 
ische  Wochenschrift  there  is  recorded  an  account 
of  the  interesting  experiences  of  a  lady  who  some 
years  previously  had  been  a  sufferer  from  acute 
mania,  which  persisted  a  considerable  time,  but 
from  which  she  eventually  recovered.  The  lit- 
erature of  psychiatric  medicine  is  especially  full 
of  such  cases,  but  autobiographies  of  disease  are 
not  unknown  in  other  departments  of  medicine. 
Thus,  the   astronomer   Herschel    was    a   sufferer 


from  migraine,  and  published  an  interesting  ac- 
count of  his  symptoms,  with  especial  reference  to 
the  usual  hallucinations  (zigzag  spectral  lines) 
attending  upon  or  following  the  attacks;  and 
Airy,  the  Astronomer  Royal,  is  also  said  to  have 
been  a  sufferer  from  migraine,  and  to  have  left 
behind  him  a  memoir  describing  the  symptoms 
and  the  associated  optical  disturbances.  I  >r. 
Victor  Kandinsky,  a  gifted  but  unfortunate  phy- 
sician who  died  insane  in  1889,  was  superintend- 
ent of  an  asylum  at  St.  Petersburg,  and  had  been 
a  sufferer  from  insanity  for  two  years.  During 
the  first  months  of  his  illness  he  suffered  from 
mental  confusion,  to  which  succeeded  a  condition 
of  melancholia,  with  hallucinations  of  all  the 
senses  except  that  of  taste.  Dr.  Kandinsky,  after 
his  recovery,  published  an  important  and  lengthy 
treatise,  in  which  his  own  experiences  and  the 
progress  of  his  disease  through  its  various  stages 
are  recorded  with  wonderful  completeness  and 
clearness.  A  brief  account  of  Kandinsky's  hal- 
lucinations is  given  by  Dr.  W.  Ireland  in  his 
work  "The  Blot  upon  the  Brain."  The  botanist 
Nageli,  as  the  result  of  a  severe  scalding  of  the 
eyes  by  boiling  spirits,  was  kept  in  a  darkened 
room.  After  twenty-four  hours  the  usual  hallu- 
cinations began  to  develop — houses,  rooms,  per- 
sons, and  landscapes.  This  lasted  thirty  hours. 
Subsequently  other  hallucinations  returned,  the 
figures  being  as  a  rule  devoid  of  bright  colors. 
A  descriptive  summary  of  Nageli's  experiences 
is  given  by  Professor  Jolly  in  the  fortieth  vol- 
ume of  the  Zeitscrift  fiir  Psychiatric  The  auto- 
biography and  other  writings  of  Swedenborg  are 
full  of  his  experiences  of  "visions"  and  other 
hallucinations — both  of  sight  and  hearing.  Para- 
noiacs  are  especially  minute  and  prolix  delinea- 
tors of  their  illnesses  and  symptoms.  Two  de- 
tailed and  interesting  autobiographies  of  para- 
noiacs  are  given,  one  by  Dr.  Petersen  in  his 
"Textbook  of  Mental  Diseases,"  1900,  sub  voce 
Paranoia),  and  the  other  by  Dr.  Noyes  in  a  re- 
cent issue  of  the  American  Journal  of  Insanity. 
Such  records  (of  lengthy  and  prolix  character) 
are  not  unknown  in  most  asvlums,  and  it  is  pos- 
sible that  with  judicious  pruning  something 
might  be  done  to  make  them  instructive,  as  in  the 
case  of  the  first  autobiography  referred  to  above. 

Medical    Lectures 
and    Aphorisms. 

Dr.  Gee  is  well  known  as  one  of  those  physi- 
cians "which,  being  learned,  incline  to  the  tradi- 
tions of  experience,"  and  therefore  anything  pro- 
ceeding from  his  pen  is  deserving  of  the  respect- 
ful attention  of  all  thoughtful  medical  men.  His 
habit  of  mind  is  synthetical,  and  finds  its  highest 
and  most  congenial  employment  in  aphoristic  ut- 
terance. This  power  of  collecting  scattered  facts 
and  combining  them  into  condensed  wisdom  is 
far  from  common,  being  characteristic  of  minds 
such  as  those  of  Hippocrates  and  Celsus,  Bacon 
and  Boerhaave. 
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An   aphorism    is   a   sharply  bounded   definition 

or  assertion,  and  differs  from  a  proverb  in  that 
whereas  the  latter  is  that  which  all  think  and 
might  have  said  had  their  wit  and  power  of  utter- 
ance been  adequate,  an  aphorism  is  that  which 
could  have  been  produced  by  it>  author  alone; 
for  just  as  no  two  faces  are  alike,  so  no  two  men's 
experience,  learning,  wit,  and  manner  of  expres- 
sion can  he  identical.  The  aphorisms,  in  number 
271,  arc  to  he  found  in  the  last  60  pages  of  the 
book,  and  we  cannot  doubt  that  this  is  the  portion 
to  which  most  will  turn  first  and  oftenest.  They 
are  to  he  found,  however,  throughout,  for  just 
as  Pope  lisped  in  numbers  and  Mozart  was  a  com- 
poser in  the  nursery,  so  we  can  hardly  imagine 
the  time  when  Dr.  Gee  was  not  reflective  and 
didactic.  Witness  the  first  sentence  in  the  hook, 
"The  main  advantage  of  hospital  practice  is  the 
opportunity  it  affords  for  examining  the  bodies 
of  patients  after  death."  On  page  14  we  find, 
"Apoplexy  is  very  seldom  a  symptom  of  cere- 
bral hemorrhage."  He  explains  this  apparent 
paradox.  On  page  83  "croupous  pneumonia  is 
what  Polonius  would  have  called  a  verv  vile 
word."  (  )n  p.  138,  "Probability  is  the  very  guide 
of  life."  The  chapter  on  cerebral  hemorrhage  is 
as  truthful  as  it  is  graphic  and  admonitory.  Of 
the  chapters  on  coma  and  apoplexy,  large  heads 
in  children,  and  aphasia  we  will  say  that  the  dic- 
tion is  more  attractive  than  the  metaphysics,  and 
the  perusal  of  these  chapters  will  benefit  the  stu- 
dent rather  than  the  man  of  experience.  In  the 
fifth  chapter  it  is  interesting  to  be  reminded  that 
"delirium"  comes  from  del  iro,  I  plow  awry.  The 
lectures  on  emphysema  and  asthma  are  full  of 
good  things,  and  if  they  are  devoid  enough  of 
drug  suggestion  to  have  satisfied  Asclepiades 
himself,  it  should  be  added  that  they  profess  to 
treat  of  causes,  forms,  and  nature  only.  "It  is 
not  be  imagined,"  said  Celsus,  "that  he  should 
know  the  remedy  of  diseases  who  knows  not 
their  original  causes,"  and  this  is  an  excellent  re- 
minder so  long  as  that  other  Celsian  utterance  is 
not  forgotten,  that  "Diseases  are  not  cured  by 
rhetoric  but  by  remedies."  On  the  other  hand, 
the  therapeutical  section  in  the  chapter  on  tuber- 
culous peritonitis  is  helpful  and  practical,  and  it 
is  encouraging  to  read  that  in  Dr.  Gee's  opinion 
recovery  is  common.  It  certainly  is  not  so  in  the 
experience  of  many.  The  lecture  on  asthma  is  a 
specially  truthful  transcript,  and  whether  the 
mucous  cylinders  of  Lefevre  he  common  or  no, 
we  may  subscribe  to  the  doctrine  that  "all  asthma 
is  merely  a  peculiar  form  of  bronchitis";  and  it 
is  well  to  be  reminded  that  the  word  "asthma" 
is  al   least  twenty-four  centuries  old. 

1  >r.  (  ice  has  many  archaic  words  and  corrected 
spellings,  which  are  worthy  of  consideration, 
though  it  does  not  seem  probable  that  he  will 
ever  convert  the  majority  to  "alucination"  and 
"attendent"  or  even  to  "preventable." 

Passing  over  "sects  in  medicine,"  amid  which, 
ancient  or  modern.  Dr.  Gee  is  absolutely  at  home, 
we  come  to  the  aphorisms  proper.    As  it  is  the  ob- 


ject of  this  review  to  recommend  the  perusal  of 
Dr. Gee's  interesting  volume,  we  quote  someof  the 
more  interesting:  "In  any  case  of  phthisis  the 
disease  is  more  extensive  than  the  physical  signs 
would  seem  to  indicate."  "Idierapeutics  (in 
phthisis)  must  begin  before  physical  signs  have 
developed,  for  if  you  wait  for  physical  signs  you 
wait  too  long."  "Never  give  a  definite  opinion 
a^  to  how  long  a  patient  suffering  from  phthisis 
will  live,  for  the  only  certainty  is  that  if  you  do 
you  will  be  wrong."  Hippocrates,  11,  19,  is 
somewhat  similar:  "An  ordinary  case  of  bron- 
chitis is  not  febrile  for  more  than  a  week  or  so." 

Serous  effusions  do  not  tend  to  become  puru- 
lent." "The  microbe  in  the  empyema  of  children 
is  usually  the  pneumococcus ;  in  that  of  adults  it 
is  usually  streptococcus."  "Pneumonia  is  not  a 
local  but  a  universal  disease."  "In  the  discovery 
of  adherent  pericardium  we  seldom  get  further 
than  a  guess."  "You  should  never  see  anaemia 
in  a  young  woman  without  thinking  of  phthisis." 
"The  risk  run  by  bad  sleepers  arises  not  so  much 
from  their  want  of  sleep  as  from  the  temptation 
to  fly  to  narcotic  drugs."  "A  letter  containing 
four  pages  or  more,  closely  written  and  narrat- 
ing the  writer's  own  disorders,  is  a  sure  and  cer- 
tain sign  of  hypochondria." 

If  we  do  not  attempt  much  criticism,  it  is  be- 
cause there  is  little  occasion  for  it,  though  we 
may  remark  that  Dr.  Gee  in  Aphorism  45  dis- 
tinctly misrepresents  Hippocrates  (v  8),  who, 
though  thinking  that  a  pleural  effusion  would 
suppurate  after  fourteen  days,  says  not  one  word 
in  favor  of  operation. 

On    Paralysis 
Agitans. 

In  Dr.  Williamson's  book  he  adheres  to  the 
main  symptoms  as  originally  described  by  Park- 
inson, and  he  also  brings  into  due  prominence 
the  occurrence  of  subjective  sensory  phenomena, 
and  reference  is  made  to  some  of  the  more  re- 
cently described  signs  like  that  of  Moczatkowsky. 
Attention  is  called  to  the  four  types  of  attitude 
described  by  Bidon — general  flexion,  general  ex- 
tension, extension  with  head  bent  backwards, 
and  extension  of  trunk  and  limbs  with  flexion  of 
head  and  neck.  Dr.  Williamson  insists  on  the 
great  etiological  value  of  shock,  fright,  and  mem- 
tal  anxiety,  and  quotes  cases  in  support  of  the 
view. 

As  to  the  morbid  anatomy  of  the  central  nerv- 
ous system  the  results  of  recent  investigation 
have  been  mostly  in  the  direction  of  suggesting 
that  the  malady  may  be  due  to  changes  in  the 
cord,  but  a  clinical  consideration  of  the  malady 
is  held  to  support  the  view  that  the  changes  are 
intracranial  rather  than  spinal.  Dr.  Williamson 
suggests  that  closer  examination  should  in  future 
be  made  of  the  cerebral  peduncles  and  optic  thai-, 
ami  and  their  blood  supply. 

The  treatment  of  the  malady  is  given  in  de- 
tail,   and    Dr.    Williamson    speaks    highly    of    the 
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administration  by  the  mouth  of  hyoscine  hydro- 
bromate  dissolved  in  aqua  chloroformi.  He  also 
makes  capital  of  the  fact  that  the  symptoms  of 
Parkinson's  disease  are  greatly  relieved  by  the 
patient  being  out  in  the  fresh  and  cool  air.  Hyp- 
notics other  than  hyoscine  may  be  used  for  the  ex- 
treme restlessness  experienced  at  night  time  by 
these  patients.  The  second  part  of  the  mono- 
graph deals  with  various  forms  of  tremor  other 
than  that  of  Parkinson's  disease,  and  though  con- 
siderable difficulty  may  be  still  encountered  in 
distinguishing  some  forms  of  tremor,  physicians 
cannot  but  be  grateful  to  Dr.  Williamson's  ef- 
forts to  define  more  clearly  the  character  of  all 
tremors.  Interesting  diagrams  are  given  of  the 
handwriting  in  various  maladies  associated  with 
tremor,  showing  how  very  different  is  the  tremor 
of  Parkinson's  disease,  which  is  capable  of  being 
controlled  in  voluntary  movements,  from  the 
tremor  of  other  diseases. 

Der    Sauerstoffmangel 

als    Bedingung    der    Erkrankung 

und    des    Ablebens    des    Organismus. 

Professor  Pawlinoff's  book  on  the  deficiency 
of  oxygen  in  the  cells  of  the  organism  offers  to 
us  a  problem  which  deserves  much  careful 
thought  and  deliberation. 

The  author  has  started  on  sound  biological 
premises,  and  advancing  by  the  help  of  physio- 
logical chemistry  has  landed  himself  into  a 
philosophical  discussion,  which,  albeit  purely 
theoretical,  nevertheless  differs  altogether  from 
the  usual  philosophical  arguments.  He  says  that 
if  his  deductions  be  accepted  as  true,  he  can  claim 
to  have  reconciled  pure  philosophy  with  pure 
science.  It  has  been  shown  that  the  evolution 
process  of  the  simplest  organisms,  that  is,  the 
monocelled  infusoria  (ciliates)  consists  in  the 
supplying  of  oxygen.  When  these  organisms 
are  amply  nourished,  they  increase  in  size,  their 
surface  grows;  but  no  motility, 'no  proliferation 
takes  place.  When  the  nourishment  is  lessened — 
that  is,  when  a  condition  of  "oxygen  hunger"  is 
produced — they  form  syzyges,  that  is,  two  cells 
join  together,  proliferate,  and  become  motile. 
The  same  is  true  of  other  low  organisms,  which 
display  fertilizing,  multiplying,  and  motile  func- 
tions, only  in  the  condition  of  oxygen  hunger. 

Carrying  this  argument  over  to  the  higher 
organisms,  he  finds  that  the  individual  cells  are 
normally  in  a  condition  of  oxygen  hunger,  more 
or  less,  the  degree  of  which  has  been,  to  a  certain 
extent,  shown  indirectly  by  Ehrlich,  who  demon- 
strated the  amount  of  oxygen  in  the  cells  and 
their  capacity  for  binding.  Oxygen  hunger  is 
least  during  the  period  of  active  growth  of  the 
cells,  the  evolution  period ;  it  becomes  greater 
during  the  period  of  fully  attained  function.  As 
Ehrlich  has  pointed  out,  the  capacity  of  taking 
up  oxygen  depends  on  the  condition  of  the  pro- 
toplasm ;  it  appears  that  certain  stimuli  can  in- 
crease the  oxygen  hunger  of  the  cells,  and  on 
this  basis  Pawlinoff  builds  up  his  theory  of  the 


causation  of  inflammation  and  other  diseases  of 
the  tissues.  Pie  carries  his  arguments  on  to  the 
decay  of  old  age,  and  brings  up  very  varied  evi- 
dence in  favor  of  his  views.  The  real  value  of 
a  theory  such  as  this  can  only  be  fully  appreciated 
after  it  has  been  subjected  to  detailed  criticism 
by  many  observers  familiar  with  the  several  de- 
partments of  biology. 

Etude    Critique    sur    le    Tic    Convulsif 
et    Son    Traitement    Gymnastique. 

In  Dr.  Rene  Cruchet's  work  on  Convulsive 
Tics  he  makes  a  careful  analysis  of  a  large  num- 
ber of  published  and  unpublished  cases  and  this 
forms  the  basis  of  the  work  and  supports  the  con- 
clusions arrived  at. 

The  typical  motor  tic  due  to  an  organic  cause 
is  rhythmical,  is  not  modified  by  volition  or  sleep, 
and  occurs  without  the  patient  being  conscious 
of  it ;  but  between  this  type  and  the  psychic  type 
which  is  not  rhythmical,  is  influenced  by  volition, 
and  disappears  during  sleep,  there  exist  many  in- 
termediate forms  in  which  the  difficulties  of  diag- 
nosis and  prognosis  may  be  great. 

The  gymnastic  treatment  of  motor  tics,  with 
which  Dr.  Cruchet  is  mostly  concerned,  is  di- 
vided into  the  method  of  Brissaud  and  Trous- 
seau by  regular  exercises  of  the  opposing  muscles, 
and  the  method  of  Professor  Pitres,  of  Bordeaux, 
by  respiratory  exercises.  These  methods,  ac- 
cording to  the  author,  exert  their  beneficial  ef- 
fect by  a  gradual  re-education  of  the  motor  cen- 
ters. 

Out  of  15  cases  in  which  Brissaud's  method, 
with  or  without  other  means  (such  as  hydrothe- 
rapy, massage,  electricity  or  prolonged  rest) 
was  employed,  six  complete  cures  were  obtained, 
though  in  one  of  them  a  relapse  occurred  after 
six  months.  Out  of  seven  cases  in  which  the 
respiratory  methods  of  Pitres  were  employed  four 
complete  recoveries  are  recorded,  and  in  two  a 
notable  improvement  resulted.  The  author  points 
out  that  the  motor  tics  were  not  merely  "respira- 
tory tics"  in  the  cases  benefited  by  the  respiratory 
treatment.  There  was,  indeed,  an  inspiratory  or 
expiratory  tic  in  several  of  the  patients,  but  this 
was  accompanied  by  other  motor  tics,  which 
nearly  always  preceded  the  respiratory  tics. 


— A  writer  in  Medical  Brief,  Dr.  Van  Noppen, 
of  Niles,  Mich.,  gives  a  dissolvent  for  gall-stones. 
This  is  oleate  of  sodium.  He  says  that  the 
stones  are  reduced  to  sand,  which  is  eliminated 
with  the  feces.  In  proof  of  his  contention  he 
suggests  that  if  anyone  having  a  gall-stone  or 
two  handy  will  put  one  in  a  cup  filled  with  oleate 
of  sodium,  and  the  other  in  a  cup  filled  with 
water,  after  a  few  days  the  one  in  the  oleate 
mixture  will  be  found  to  be  reduced  to  mud, 
while  the  other  will  be  unchanged.  He  does  not, 
however,  give  the  dosage. 
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Sir  Frederick  Treves  on  Appendicitis. 

American  surgeons  have  not  infrequently  ex- 
pressed surprise  at  the  conservatism  displayed  by 
the  medical  attendants  in  the  management  of  the 
king's  case,  but  it  was  generally  attributed  to  a 
not  unnatural  hesitancy  in  view  of  the  immense 
responsibility  involved.  In  his  Cavendish  lec- 
ture, Sir  Frederick  plainly  indicates  that  the  plan 
followed  with  his  royal  patient  is  such  as  he 
would  recommend  in  any  case  with  a  similar  train 
of  symptoms.  His  views,  as  may  be  seen  by  the 
following  summary,  will  appear  to  American 
surgeons  as  decidedly  conservative.     He  says : 

"  i.  It  is  a  mistake  to  base  the  necessity  for 
immediate  operation  upon  the  idea  that  '  gan- 
grene or  rupture  of  the  appendix,'  '  perforation 
of  the  appendix,'  and  '  appendicitis  with  acute 
peritonitis  '  mean  the  same  danger  and  require 
the  same  treatment  that  do  '  gangrene  or  rupture 
of  the  bowel,'  '  perforation  of  the  stomach,'  and 
'  acute  peritonitis.' 

"  2.  The  greater  proportion  of  cases  of  ap- 
pendicitis recover  spontaneously ;  if  examples  of 
all  grades  of  appendicitis  are  included,  the  mor- 
tality of  the  disease  will  probably  not  be  above 
five  per  cent. 

"  3.  Operation  carried  out  during  an  acute 
attack  is  attended  by  a  mortality  of  over  twenty 
per  cent. 

"  4.  Relapses  may  occur  after  operation  done 
in  the  acute  stage. 

"  5.  Removal  of  the  appendix  between  attacks 
of  appendicitis  is  attended  by  only  a  trivial  risk." 

He  further  says,  "  The  great  majority  of  cases 
of  appendicitis  recover  spontaneously  without 
either  an  operation  or  the  formation  of  an  ab- 
scess," and  that  "  in  those  cases  in  which  an 
abscess  has  formed  and  healed,  removal  of  the 
appendix  may  be  indefinitely  deferred,  since  by 
the  occurrence  of  suppuration  the  patient  is — in 
but  a  very  small  percentage  of  cases — cured  of  his 
trouble." — The  Caroline  Med.  Jour. 

We  didn't  expect  that  many  of  our  advanced 
surgeons  would  agree  with  this  very  conserva- 
tive opinion  of  Sir  Frederic  Treves.  And  so  the 
criticisms  are  beginning  to  appear  in  the  journals. 
Nothing  saves  Sir  Frederick  but  his  undoubted 
success.  But  doesn't  he  smash  the  theories  of 
the  cutters !  Does  anyone  remember  a  paper  on 
Appendicitis  which  was  drawn  up  in  epigram- 
matic style,  almost  in  blank  verse,  which  at  the 
end  of  each  assumed  condition  said  "  Operate." 

If  you  find  so  and  so  the  matter — Operate! 

If  in  other  cases  you  don't  find  it — Operate! 

And  so  it  was  Operate,  and  Operate,  and  yet 
again  ( )perate. 


And  the  King  of  England,  who  had  undoubted 
appendicitis,  has  set  the  fashion  the  other  way 
through  his  surgeon  and  physician ! 
♦     ♦ 

The  Editor  in  New  York. 

A  matter  of  business  called  us  for  a  few  days 
to  New  York  City  during  the  second  week  of 
November.  This  proved  to  be  our  first  visit  to 
this  metropolis  in  the  winter  months.  It  was  an 
opportunity  we  had  long  sought — to  see  this  city 
in  the  fall  or  winter  months ;  we  had  always, 
heretofore,  visited  the  Jungle  of  Tammany  dur- 
ing the  good  old  summer  time,  when  the  Incroy- 
ables  had  hied  them  to  Europe,  or  the  moun- 
tains, or  to  the  seashore,  and  barricaded  their 
brown-stone  fronts  with  unsightly  boards  at 
every  visible  door  or  window.  We  called,  or 
attempted  to  call,  upon  several  of  the  reputed 
physicians  of  New  York ;  but  for  all  the  success 
which  attended  our  efforts  we  might  just  as  well 
have  called  in  July  or  August,  when  the  boards 
were  still  in  situ.  We  therefore  took  out  our 
pleasure  tour  in  looking  in  at  the  numerous  shoe- 
shop  windows,  examining  the  new  process  of 
buzz-sawing  oak  soles  for  the  Regal  Shoe  Com- 
pany, and  in  admiring  the  overcoatless  dennis 
booray — no,  wait  a  minute,  that  doesn't  sound 
right — it  is  the  jeunesse  dore — who  accompanied 
ladies  all  muffled  to  their  pink,  shell-like  ears  in 
costlv  furs.  The  only  doctor  we  saw  in  New 
York  was  our  good  Hahnemann  Monument  Buil- 
der, Dr.  James  H.  McClelland  of  Pittsburg,  who 
was  on  the  ferry  with  us  crossing  from  Jersey 
City  to  New  York. 

We  bought  but  one  gold  brick,  namely  a  ten- 
minutes'  photograph  printed  on  postal  cards  to 
send  to  our  anxious  friends.  After  we  had 
paid  our  quarter,  and  sat  with  our  usual  beaming 
countenance  wreathed  in  a  pleasant  smile,  we 
asked  the  girl  how  long  we  needed  to  wait  be- 
fore receiving  the  postal  cards  with  imprinted 
photographs.  '  Three  days,"  said  she  laconi- 
cally !  The  ten  minutes  so  garishly  advertised 
bad  reference  only  to  the  time  in  which  it  was 
needed  to  "  take  in  "  the  gold-brick  biter  and  his 
photograph.  Many  others  must  have  bitten  at 
the  same  toothsome  morsel.  It  was  a  very  clever 
game,  and  only  cost  twenty-five  cents. 

We  admired  the  flat-iron  building,  the  ex- 
ceeding height  of  the  down-town  buildings,  the 
depths  of  the  subway,  and  the  age  of  the  female 
waiters  in  the  Childs'  restaurant  so  generously 
distributed  over  New  York  City. 

Just  after  we  departed  its  hospitable  shores  that 
$150,000  woodwork  on  top  of  one  of  the  bridge 
towers  took  fire  and  burned.     We  mention  this 
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to  show  our  absence,  as  otherwise  we  could  not 
safely  have  established  an  alibi. 

That  which  we  admired  as  much  as  anything 
else  was  the  un-Chicago  fashion  of  several  hun- 
dred doctors  not  going  down-town  and  quarter- 
ing themselves  in  one  building,  a  half  dozen  in 
one  room,  with  different  office-hours  and  dif- 
ferent classes  of  patients.  Cleveland  has  likewise 
followed  this  fashion  after  a  fashion.  A  physi- 
cian here  who  has  no  office  in  the  Rose  building 
or  the  Osborne,  or  two  or  three  other  noted 
structures,  is  anathema,  and  has  no  visible  means 
of  support.  We  have  no  office  in  either  of  the 
specified  edifices.  This  will  probably  account  for 
the  patent  fact  that  we  are  still  without  a  gaso- 
line-locomotive, with  fire  alarm  bell,  fog  horn, 
leather-capped,  burglar-masked  "  chiffonier,"  and 
transparency  attachments.     But  we  have  enough. 

We  would  like  to  live  in  Greater  New  York,  still 
we  do  not  expect  to  live  long  enough  to  cram  on 
the  necessary  examinations  now  required  by  that 
New  York  State  Vehmgericht.  And  we  have 
knowledge  (by  the  Underground  railway — not 
the  Fourth  Avenue  subway)  that  pretty  soon 
further  and  still  more  stringent,  if  not  astringent, 
measures  will  be  embodied  in  the  present  almost 
exclusive  medical  law ;  and  one  which,  we  take 
it,  will  array  the  homeopathic  colleges  en  masse 
against  the  Procrustean  Board.  But  of  that  some- 
what later.  Any  Uitlander,  meaning  thereby  any 
unfortunate  first-class,  fire-tried  physician  of  any 
■one  of  the  other  forty-four  sovereignties  of  the 
united  United  States,  might  just  as  well  make  up 
his  mind,  first  as  last,  that  he  must  live  and  die 
outside  of  this  watched-over,  Medically-Pro- 
tected (from  Albany)  Happy  Valley  of  Rasselas, 
i.  e.,  New  York.  And  then  some  foreign  Lorenz 
is  imported  to  do  a  simple  operation  for  several 
thousand  plunks,  because,  for  lack  of  competi- 
tion, our  own  surgeons  are  not  known  beyond 
the  length  of  their  several  cable  tows. 

So  we,  personally,  returned  to  Cleveland  feel- 
ing that  while  we  cannot  buy  a  second-hand 
gasoline-tank  on  wheels  from  a  professional 
brother  who  didn't  like  it,  because  he  was  nearly 
killed  by  it,  we  would  still  have  to  continue  cut- 
ting coupons  off  of  our  Combination-Tablet  but 
better  than  Government  bonds,  and  abandon  all 
hope  of  ever  being  permitted  to  catch-as-catch- 
can  with  the  other  medical  giants  in  New  York. 
And  still  we  find  that  the  morning  and  evening 
papers  of  New  York  carry  the  same  old,  nasty, 
dirty,  obscene  medical  abomination  that  they  have 
always  carried  since  Adam  was  a  boy;  and  the 
dear  people,  who  are  now  protected  against  the 
incoming  of  competent  as  well  as  incompetent 
medical  men  and  women,  are  still  permitted  to 
be  preyed  upon  by  these  protected  medical 
sharks ! 

We  suspect  that  as  soon  as  dear  old  Father 
Paine,  of  Atlanta,  reads  these  few  flippant  flings 
flung  at  his  favorite  New  York  law  of  Delusion, 
Confusion,  and  Exclusion,  he  will  take  his  No.  1 
extra    hard    lead-pencil    in    hand    and    write    us 


another  fervent  letter  chiding  us  for  our  baleful 
unpatriotic  stand,  and  asking  for  space  in  our 
next  issue  to  refute  our  flippant  slander  and  un- 
truthfulness, as  he  did  recently;  but  the  letter  of 
remonstrance  and  refutation  never  comes. 

We  have  arrived  at  the  conclusion  that  for 
purposes  of  seeing  its  people,  at  any  rate  its  medi- 
cal gentlemen,  New  York  may  be  just  as  pro- 
fitably visited  in  the  dog  days  as  in  the  anthracite 
coal  times.  We  had  just  about  as  much  fun. 
There  are,  in  the  winter  time,  to  be  sure,  more 
people  rudely  bumping  into  you  on  Broadway 
and  elbowing  you  into  the  gutter;  but  the  well- 
dressed  gentlemen  still  keep  their  street-car  seats, 
and  let  the  ladies  stand  as  always  before.  And 
when  a  wild  and  woolly  Westerner  from  the 
insignificant  parish  of  Cleveland  arose  and  offered 
an  elevated  railway  seat  to  a  lady  who  was  doing 
short  gymnastic  stunts  on  a  too-short  strap,  she 
looked  at  us  first  with  indignation — we  hadn't 
brought  our  cartes  de  visite  and  long-sleeved 
hat — then  with  astonishment  mingled  with  awe 
and  contempt;  but  ultimately  accepted  the  prof- 
fered seat,  and  forgot  to  sav  "  thank  you  "  after 
all. 

And  those  dear  old  horse-cars !  We  have  been 
almost  tempted  to  re-parody  the  "  Old  Oaken 
Bucket  "  and  use  the  "  Old  Horse  Car  "  for  a 
base  of  inspiration.  But  just  look  at  them,  with 
their  sun-dried  outsides,  and  their  moth-eaten  in- 
sides,  and  the  drowsy,  musical  jingle  of  the  bells 
— or,  the  merry,  merry  bells — on  the  angular 
ante-flood  horses — how  it  takes  us  back  to  "  the 
good  old  days  "  in  St.  Louis  years  and  years  be- 
fore the  councilmanic  bribery,  when  it  took  forty 
minutes  to  get  home,  less  than  three  miles  away, 
because  of  the  frequent  necessity  to  get  out  into 
the  shoe-mouth  deep  limestone-mud  and  help  lift 
the  car  on  the  track,  or  give  the  horses  a  little 
boost  up  a  hill !  Chicago,  we  believe,  is  the  only 
other  modern  city  which  still  has  these  horse- 
cars  meandering  like  a  day-before-yesterday's 
ghost  along  some  of  its  most  populous  streets. 
If  anything  of  this  kind  were  attempted  in  our 
City  of  the  Seventh  Magnitude  in  Population 
the  small  boys  would  demolish  every  window  in 
that  ancient  caravansary  within  the  hour.  And 
some  of  these  boys  would  be  wearing  chin  whis- 
kers, too. 

After  we  have  completed  our  present  planned 
tour  of  Europe  we  think  seriously  of  chaperoning 
a  two  months  tour  in  Darkest  New  York  City 
in  Day  Light,  to  see  if  we  can  find  a  few  of  the 
people  we  know  about,  or  have  heard  or  read 
about,  and  have  reason  to  believe  do  live  and 
have  their  being  in  this  monstrous  town.  Here, 
too,  as  with  our  present  tour,  we  will  engage  to 
give  first-class  accommodations,  care  of  health 
and  life  and  limb  while  passing  any  corner  on 
Broadway  or  on  Twenty-Third  Street  or  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  subway  excavations,  omnibus  rides 
on  Fifth  Avenue  with  English-speaking  conduc- 
tors, three  meals  a  day,  and  no  travel  at  night, 
or  Sunday,  or  after  dark,  except  by  special  per- 
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mit  of  the  then  ruling  and  intensely  grammatical 
Devery.     It  would  be  a  good  tour  for  resident 
New  Yorkians  to  engage  in. 
♦     ♦ 

The  Dangers  of  Newspaper  Corrections. 

The  effort  to  discover  the  source  of  our  in- 
formation when  we  wrote  in  a  recent  issue  that 
President  J.  P.  Cobb  of  the  American  Institute 
of  Homeopathy  had  removed  from   Chicago  to 
Lincoln,  Neb.,  to  take  active  managerial  part  in 
Bailey's  popular  Sanitorium,  has  proven  futile. 
And  the  elegant  and  eloquent  Chicago  medical 
journal  from  which  we  are  sure  we  copied  the 
notice  has  failed  to  come  to  the  front  and  ac- 
knowledge  its   misleading   statements.     We  are 
informed,    however,    by    another    and    a    more 
friendly    brother    journalist,    who    knows    how 
easily  one  may  be  misinformed  by  journalistic 
brevities,  that  The  New  Engand  Medical  Gazette 
has  credited  Dr.  Cobb  with  living  and  practicing 
at  Lincoln.     We  have  not  had  time  to  look  up 
the    New    England    Medical    Gazette    and    note 
whether  this  be  true  or  not,  for  our  house  is  all 
in  disorder  from  moving  into  a  newly  built  office, 
and  our  library  is  still  occupying  an  undignified 
place  on  the  parlor  floor.     Possibly  this  shifting 
the  responsibility  from  our  own  to  the  shoulders 
of  our  Boston  contemporary  will  take  the  line  in- 
dicated in  the  annexed  clipping ;  that  is  to  say, 
make  the  original  matter  worse : 

(From  the  Geetown  Journal,  January  3.) 
'  That  handsome  widow  of  George  Whitta- 
ker's  attracts  a  good  deal  of  attention  these  days. 
It  might  not  be  a  bad  thing  for  the  town  if  more 
of  our  young  merchants  should  follow  George's 
example." 

(From  the  Geetown  Journal,  January  10.) 

"  In  the  hurry  of  going  to  press  last  week  our 
item  complimenting  George  Whittaker  on  his 
handsomely  dressed  window  was  made  to  read 
widow.  The  readers  of  the  Journal  know  that 
that  George  is  very  much  alive,  and  was  married 
only  two  weeks  ago.  They  will  agree  with  vis 
that  that  was  a  bad  mistake." 

(From  the  Geetown  Journal,  January  17.) 

"  In  reply  to  some  doubtless  well-meant  criti- 
cism, we  wish  to  state  that  in  our  item  last  week 
about  George  Whittaker's  show  window,  in 
which  reference  was  made  to  a  previous  item,  we 
did  not  for  a  moment  mean  to  insinuate  anything, 
as  all  who  know  the  friendship  between  George 
and  ourselves  will  easily  understand.  Of  course 
we  did  not  mean  to  say  that  in  getting  married 
George  had  made  a  mistake.  The  mistake  was 
on  the  other  side." 

(From  the  Geetown  Journal,  January  24.) 

"  It  seems  that  we  must  again  refer  to  the  un- 
fortunate items  in   the   last   three   issues  of  the 


Journal,  relating  to  Geo.  Whittaker  and  wife. 
\\  hatever  interpretation  may  have  been  put  upon 
our  remarks,  it  was  certainly  our  intention  to 
allude  to  them  as  a  very  happily  married  couple. 
Siilce  writing,  however,  our  mistake  has  been 
pointed  out  to  us  by  friends  of  the  parties,  and 
we  can  only  apologize  and  explain  that  what  we 
really  did  say  was  far  from  what  we  meant  to 
say.  We  trust  the  episode  may  now  be  con- 
sidered closed." 

(From  the  Geetown  Journal,  January  31.) 

"  Fine  weather  we're  having  now." 

♦     ♦ 

Homeopathic  Baking  Powder. 

It  was  proper  enough  for  an  observing  reader 
to  call  our  attention  to  a  baking  powder  adver- 
tisement which  the  Cleveland  Homeopathic  Hos- 
pital was  exploiting  in  the  Cleveland  morning 
newspapers,  seeing  that  we  have  at  various  times 
had  much  to  say,  and  sometimes  in  the  poisoned- 
arrow  style  of  criticism,  concerning  the  giving 
of  public  endorsements  by  all  sorts  and  conditions 
of  people  save,  by  inference,  our  own  profession, 
which  was  of  the  elect. 

We  find  in  the  Plaindealer  a  letter  on  the  letter- 
head of  this  hospital  with  M.  A.  Hanna,  Presi- 
dent, and  sundry  other  honorable  men  (as 
Brootoos  was  an  honorable  man),  given  as 
officers,  and  signed  by  the  hustling  superinten- 
dent, recommending  a  special  brand  of  baking 
powder,  and  adding  by  way  of  a  rider  a  very 
seasonable  hygienic  homily  on  the  dangers  of 
dyspepsia  from  impure  baking  powders ;  with  a 
still  further  subordinate  line  of  thought  laid  along 
the  high  moral  plane,  invoking  dire  and  condign 
punishment  upon  those  unscrupulous  manufac- 
turers who  for  paltry  gain — [gain  is  always 
paltry] — are  willing  to  do  this  most  heinous  of 
heinous  things,  i.  c,  manufacture  a  baking  pow- 
der which,  when  tested,  leaves  a  residuum  in  the 
glass. 

It  is  a  vicious  coincidence  that  when  this  hospi- 
tal is  referred  to  in  the  daily  press — and  it  is  very 
often  in  the  public  eye  as  the  goal  of  those 
modern  chariot  races — the  various  undertakers' 
ambulances — it  is  always  referred  to  as  the 
Huron  Street  Hospital ;  it  is  so  published  in  the 
telephone  directory ;  and  that,  by  the  bye,  is  the 
name  blown  into  the  front  of  the  structure ;  but 
in  this  instance  of  the  avouching  and  exploita- 
tion of  a  rival  baking  powder,  it  must  needs  be 
advertised  as  the  Homeopathic  hospital !  As  if 
homeopathy  in  Cleveland  had  not  enough  of  sins 
to  atone  for  already  ! 

As  neither  this  homeopathic  hospital,  nor  any 
other,  ever  receives  anything  for  nothing,  we  are 
moved  to  wonder  what  there  was  in  it  for  this 
institution  ;  and  whether  or  not  that  first  citizen 
of  the  United  States  and  New  Jersey,  the  Hon. 
M.  A.  Hanna,  had  a  private  (blue-label)  case  of 
it,  or  something   just  as  good,   sent  out  to  his 
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residence  on  the  frigid  shores  of  Lake  Erie.  All 
sorts  of  surmises  are  in  order ;  and  among  the 
chiefest,  why  a  homeopathic  hospital  has  found 
it  necessary  thus  publicly  to  enter  the  broken- 
down-preacher,  and  boon  to  penny-royaled- 
women-class,  for  its  own  advertisement  and  that 
of  a  commercial  product. 

♦     ♦ 

Dreamless  Sleep. 

Sir  Arthur  Mitchell,  in  an  interesting  article 
upon  dreams,  deals  with  the  question,  Does 
dreamless  sleep  exist?  He  holds  that  dreamless 
sleep  in  a  myth,  and  he  quotes  passages  from  the 
writings  of  Brodie,  Holland,  Godwin,  and  Dr. 
John  Reid,  to  show  that  these  authorities  are  all 
much  of  the  same  opinion.  Upholders  of  the 
theory  of  a  dreamless  slumber  will,  however,  be 
comforted  in  finding  that  nothing  of  the  nature 
of  actual  proof  is  offered  by  Mitchell.  This, 
indeed,  he  admits,  as  he  expressly  states  that  he 
does  not  expect  to  be  able  to  do  more  than  show 
that  his  theory  "  is  possibly  if  not  probably  cor- 
rect," and  that  he  desires  to  bring  the  matter  into 
prominence.  In  view  of  the  popular  association 
of  dreamless  slumber  and  childhood  it  is  further 
of  interest  to  note  that  the  thinking  and  dream- 
ing of  infants  "  need  a  separate  telling,"  although 
such  "  would  not  disturb  the  opinion  I  have  been 
supporting."  With  regard  to  the  proposition 
that  continuous  dreaming  possibly  occurs,  the 
author  may  fairly  claim  to  have  established  a 
case.  In  view,  however,  of  the  obvious  diffi- 
culties attendant  on  the  investigation  of  such 
problems  many  people  will  probably  require  more 
evidence  before  they  accept  the  second  proposi- 
tion that  such  dreaming  probably  occurs. 

Mitchell  first  attacks  the  idea  of  a  dreamless 
slumber.  It  is  impossible,  he  says,  to  maintain 
that  it  occurs.  Many  persons  when  awakened 
from  sleep  indeed  assert  very  positively  that  they 
have  not  been  dreaming,  and  yet,  later  on,  remem- 
ber that  they  have  done  so  after  all.  In  a  large 
number  of  cases  such  people  may  never  be  able 
to  remember  at  all.  "  The  absence  of  a  know- 
ledge of  having  dreamed  furnishes  no  proof  that 
dreams  have  not  taken  place.  The  watcher  by 
the  bedside  of  a  sleeping  person  may  have  what 
he  regards  as  satisfactory  evidence  that  the  per- 
son is  dreaming,  yet  that  person  when  the  sleep 
ends,  may  feel  quite  positive  that  dreams  have 
not  taken  place."  In  the  direct  support  of  his 
theory  the  author  cannot  be  said  to  be  verv  con- 
vincing, nor  from  the  nature  of  his  subject  is  it 
possible  that  he  could  be.  "  Several  resolute  ob- 
servers," he  says,  had  for  a  considerable  time 
scarcely  ever  failed  to  ask  themselves  immediatelv 
on  wakening  if  they  had  dreamt  or  not  and  they 
"  nearly  always  got  a  satisfying  affirmative 
answer."  In  many  such  cases  the  details  of  the 
dream  were  completely  gone,  but  they  knew  that 
a  dream  had  occurred.  If,  then,  these  mental 
processes  continue  both  during  sleep  and  while 


we  are  awake,  it  might  naturally  be  supposed  that 
the  brain  would  become  worn  out.  Such  dream- 
ing, or  "  sleep  thinking,"  however,  according  to 
the  author,  is  not  to  be  considered  as  affording  no 
rest. 

On  the  contrary,  by  the  withdrawal  of  "  will  " 
during  sleep  this  form  of  thought  is,  so  to  speak, 
left  free  to  sport,  and  accordingly  refreshment 
actually  comes  from  the  change"  not  weariness. 
Similarly,  delirium  is  merely  another  form  of 
this  thinking  without  the  control  of  the  will. 
Further,  on  such  a  hypothesis  a  reason  might 
perhaps  be  found  to  explain  why  raving  may  go 
on  for  a  considerable  period  without  ordinary 
sleep.  Some  persons,  again,  are  never  really 
wide  awake,  and  their  thinking  is  normally  of 
this  disordered  character.  Into  this  class 
Mitchell  would  even  place  the  man  in  a  "  brown 
study,"  although  surely  one  would  rather  look 
upon  this  condition  as  a  concentration  of  thought 
and  very  clearly  under  the  direction  of  the  will. 
Mitchell  also  touches  on  other  interesting  points. 
All  dream-thinking  is  incoherent  and  purposeless 
in  character.  Consequently  all  stories  of  intricate 
mathematical  problems  having  been  solved  dur- 
ing sleep,  he  regarded  absolutely  as  myths.  In 
the  same  way  he  considers  none  of  the  reported 
somnambulistic  feats  will  bear  scientific  investi- 
gation. In  stating  that  there  is  often  loss  of  the 
moral  sense  during  dreams,  even  in  the  most 
moral  people,  the  author  is  in  agreement  with 
Miss  Power  Cobbe.  Accounts,  however,  of 
dreams  must  be  received  with  caution — "  usuallv 
the  editing  is  free."  With  this  certainly  all  will 
agree. 


Stdte  Aid  for  Crippled  Children. 

The  recent  appointment  by  Governor  Nash  of 
Ohio  of  our  good  friend,  Dr.  C.  E.  Sawyer  of 
Marion,  to  the  commission  to  investigate  and 
recommend  the  establishment  of  a  State  Institu- 
tion for  the  care  of  Crippled,  Indigent  Children 
of  the  State, — which,  with  the  local  daily  papers, 
we  consider  a  very  fine  appointment, — reminds  us 
that  Dr.  Sawyer  has  been  working  for  such  an 
institution  for  a  long  time.  We  know  of  no  one 
man  in  Ohio — and  we  might  have  to  travel 
several  Sabbath  day's  journeys  into  other  States 
to  find  anyone — who  is  better  prepared  to  under- 
take this  commission  than  Dr.  Sawyer.  After 
years  of  hard  work  he  succeeded  in  collating  the 
statistics  necessary  to  convince  the  legislature  of 
the  great  need  for  such  an  institution.  And  it 
seems  most  fitting,  therefore,  that  when  the 
legislature  made  such  provision  Dr.  Sawyer 
should  be  placed  on  that  commission.  The  mat- 
ter has  been  before  the  State  Board  of 
Charities,  and  a  hospital  of  this  kind  will  be 
erected  or  purchased,  and  some  effort  will  be 
made  to  have  the  institution  placed  at  Marion. 
We  heartily  second  the  congratulations  which  the 
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papers  of  Marion  are  showering  upon  their  dis- 
tinguished townsman. 


The  Sarcasm  of  Love. 

Dr.  Love,  of  the  Medical  Mirror,  in  his  most 
recent  issue,  permits  himself  a  little  uncalled  for 
fling  at  the  Hahnemann  monument  in  Washing- 
ton ;  and,  also,  at  the  many  practitioners  of 
homeopathy  of  to-day.  We  did  not  suppose  that 
Brer  Love,  whose  journals  are  so  full  of  the  milk 
of  human  kindness  and  liberality,  would  stoop 
quite  to  the  plane  of  throwing  literary  refuse  at  a 
respectable  department  in  medicine,  one  which 
has  been  enjoying  equal  honors  with  his  own 
school  in  New  York  and  elsewhere.  The  day  has 
passed,  we  hoped,  when  the  old  school  still  had 
time  or  inclination  to  ridicule  the  homeopaths. 
Brer  Gould,  of  American  Medicine,  has  long 
since  adopted  the  better  plan  of  letting  us  alone, 
or  speaking  of  us  without  hysterics. 

Of  course  there  is  that  other  reason  which 
might  be  alleged  of  Bro.  Love  for  his  oblique 
dart  at  Homeopathy :  that  looking  upon  McClel- 
land's  noble  and  classic  statue  of  Hahnemann  in 
all  its  costliness  it  reminded  him,  in  bitterness, 
of  the  futile  attempts  of  his  school  to  find  some 
one  man  in  the  ages  through  which  his  school 
has  come  down  to  us  that  was  worthy  of  a  monu- 
ment— one  whom  his  own  school  had  not  stoned 
or  otherwise  persecuted. 

We  have  been  reading  after  you  for  years, 
Bro.  Love,  we  like  your  style  and  are  always 
glad  to  browse  in  your  editorial  breeziness  and 
leafiness.  But  let  Hahnemann  alone.  He  won't 
hurt  you.  If  you  would  but  acknowledge,  it,  he 
has  done  you  lots  of  good.  When  christian 
science  can  compel  the  legislature  of  New  York 
to  give  it  an  equal  place  on  your  Board  of  Re- 
gents with  yourself  and  ourself,  then  mayhap  it 
will  be  in  good  taste  to  couple  homeopathy  with 
christian  science.     See  the  point? 


Our  Recent  Dead. 

We  learn  with  sorrow  that  Timothy  Field 
Allen,  for  so  many  years  a  prominent  homeo- 
path, leader,  teacher,  practitioner,  and  author, 
died  on  December  5,  at  the  age  of  sixty-five. 
The  immediate  cause  of  his  death  is  not  known ; 
but  we  infer  it  was  the  natural  result  of  his 
malady — that  awful  affliction  which  overtook 
this  once  wonderful  mind— loss  of  self!  Better, 
yea,  a  thousand  times  better,  that  he  has  had  his 
release  from  life  rather  than  linger  in  such  pitia- 
ble helplessness. 

Dr.  Allen's  name  has  been  a  household  word  in 
American  homeopathy,  as  Hering's  was,  and  as 
Hughes'  was  in  England.     He  continued  to  the 


last  of  his  conscious  moments  a  true  homeopath, 
a  man  who  deprecated  the  modern  trend  of  run- 
ning after  all  the  fads  which  are  foisted  on 
American  physicians.  He  has  not  been  in  the 
public  eye  for  some  years  past. 

In  his  day  he  was  a  powerful  advocate  for 
good  homeopathy.  He  was  always  found  to  be 
true  to  the  highest  ideals.  There  was  never  a 
false  note  in  his  composition.  His  books  have 
been  text-books  in  the  school  for  undergraduates ; 
and  as  well  have  been  supply-depots  for  many 
after-coming  authors.  Three  men  of  our  genera- 
tion seem  to  have  furnished  the  basis  of  much  that 
goes  to-day  for  homeopathic  materia  medica : 
Allen,  Farrington,  and  Hering.  If  the  works  of 
these  men  should  be  taken  off  the  market  and  out 
of  the  doctors'  offices  and  the  remaining  books 
purged  of  what  was  taken  from  these  three  Mas- 
ters there  soon  wouldn't  be  much  homeopathy 
left.  These  men  taught  Homeopathy !  They 
were  not  simply  compilers  of  other  men's  ideas. 
Two  of  these  eminent  men  left  homeopathic  sons ; 
the  third  left  a  Christian  Science  reader! 

Dr.  A.  W.  Woodward  of  Chicago,  another  old- 
fashioned  homeopathic  materia  medica  teacher, 
has  joined  th'  innumerable  caravan.  He,  too, 
was  of  that  Old  Guard  who  had  known  what  it 
was  to  fight  for  their  faith.  Personally  he  was  a 
most  lovable  gentleman ;  while  as  a  writer  and 
teacher  he  had  few  equals — we  question  if  he  had 
a  superior.  He  had  not,  like  the  New  York  de- 
ceased, outlived  his  day  of  usefulness.  So  far 
as  we  know  he  continued  in  the  harness  to  the 
hour  of  his  death. 

And  now  must  be  added  one  more  to  the 
lengthening  list.     That  of  Bushrod  W.  James. 

The  cause  of  his  death  is  stated  to  be  anemia, 
following  an  attack  of  pneumonia,  from  which 
he  suffered  several  months  ago. 

Dr.  James  was  well  known,  through  his  inti- 
mate and  life-long  connection  with  the  cause  of 
homeopathy.  He  was  a  descendant  of  a  family 
of  physicians,  and  a  son  of  Dr.  David  James,  a 
noted  physician  of  the  old  school,  who  gave  it  up 
for  homeopathy  after  a  practice  of  fourteen  years. 

Dr.  Bushrod  James  was  born  in  Philadelphia 
in  1836.  After  gaining  his  degree  of  arts  he  en- 
tered' the  Homeopathic  Medical  College.  He 
was  graduated  as  a  physician  in   1857. 

Not  long  afterwards  he  established  a  surgical 
infirmary,  still  in  existence,  adjoining  his  home. 
Through  his  founding  of  this,  his  assistance  in 
the  founding  of  the  Children's  Homeopathic 
Hospital,  and  his  great  experience  as  an  eye 
specialist,  having  taken  up  that  branch  of  the  pro- 
fession as  a  special  study,  he  became  so  well 
known  that  he  was  sent  to  Paris  and  London 
medical  congresses  as  a  delegate  from  the  Ameri- 
can Institute  of  Homeopathy.  In  1883  Dr. 
James  became  president  of  the  latter  body. 

He  was  also  president  of  the  Children's 
Homeopathic  Hospital  and  one  of  the  Hahne- 
mann Hospital's  Board  of  Advisers  for  many 
vears. 
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In  the  midst  of  these  duties  Dr.  James  found 
time  for  literary  work.  He  was  a  world-wide 
traveler,  having  spent  considerable  time  in 
Alaska,  and  two  of  his  books  concern  that  coun- 
try. One  is  "  Alaskana,  or  Legends  of  Alaska," 
written  in  the  style  of  Longfellow's  "  Hiawatha." 
The  other  is  "Alaska;  Its  Neglected  Past  and 
Brilliant  Future."  His  last  book  was  a  romance 
called  "  The  Political  Freshman,"  dealing  with 
reform  measures,  and  published  only  last  year. 

The  Old  Guard  is  passing  away  one  by  one, 
and  soon  there  will  not  be  enough  of  them  left 
to  meet  and  pass  resolutions ! 

What  will  become  of  the  names  and  deeds  of 
these  former  great  men  ?  Will  they  be  per- 
mitted to  perish  off  the  earth  and  be  forgotten  ? 


introducing  homeopathy  into  some  of  your  fam- 
ilies, where  they  have  long  since  appreciated  your 
skill  but  are  just  a  little  mite  dubious  about  your 
means.  It  will  attract  any  reader  and  bold  him 
to  the  end,  when  the  great  object  of  the  essay  is 
accomplished,  namely,  conviction.  Dr.  Clarke 
never  writes  anything-  that  has  dullness  as  a  part 
of  its  make-up.  As.  we  have  several  times  said 
before,  Dr.  Clarke  has  the  great  American  habit 
of  making  all  his  writings  primarily  interesting 
as  well  as  instructive.  He  omits  the  "  heavies  " 
and  goes  in  at  once  for  attractiveness,  the  while 
carrying  his  point.  Get  this  little  book  and  use 
it  as  a  tract  to  give  to  some  of  your  families. 
And  by  all  means  do  not  chain  it  down  in  your 
reception  room,  or  lock  it  up  in  your  library. 


Homeopathy  in  Germany. 

The  Wurzburg  University  of  Bavaria  is  about 
to  establish  a  chair  of  homeopathy,  the  first  in 
Germany.  The  choice  of  Wurzburg  is  remark- 
able, as  it  is  from  this  university  that  the  strongest 
opponents  of  homeopathy  have  come.  The 
Bavarian  government  has  promised  the  necessary 
funds. 


IBook  IReviews. 


A  Lecture  on  Homeopathy.  By  John  H.  Clarke, 
M.  D.,  London.  Homeopathic  Publishing  Co.,  12  War- 
wick Lane,   E.  C,  1902. 

This  little  vest-pocket  book  which  is  dedicated 
to  the  Sisters  and  Nurses  of  the  London  Homeo- 
pathic Hospital,  for  whom    it    was    written,    and 
who  gave  it  a  most  kind  and  attentive  hearing,  is 
In  the  vein  of  a  popular  talk  on  this  all-important 
topic.     Dr.  Clark  says  in  his  Preface  that  a  lady 
asked  him  how  she  could  get  an  idea  of  homeo- 
pathic action ;  she  did  not  dispute  the  fact ;  the 
difficulty  lay  in  the  conception.     Dr.   Clarke  in 
his  usually  happy  way  at  once  proceeded  to  en- 
lighten his  questioner.     And  out  of  this  question 
and  its  immediate  answer  grew  the  Lecture  which 
now  lies  before  us,  handsomely  printed  and  bound. 
The  introduction  reminds  us  a  little  of  the  man- 
ner in  which  the  late  J.  Compton  Burnett  opened 
his  "  Fifty  Reasons  for  Being  a  Homeopath  "  ; 
it    has    that    same    gentle    argumentative    way, 
and  convincing  style  which  made  that  other  little 
book  so  famous.     But  then  Clarke  and  Burnett 
were  fast  and  firm  friends  and  companions,  and 
it  would  not  be  remarkable  if  their  general  style 
should  prove  to  be  similar.     Having  said  this  our 
readers  will  understand  that  this  Lecture  of  Dr. 
Clarke's  is  a  splendid  essay  on  this  subject;  that 
it  is  filled  with  pleasant,  and,  withal,  catchy  argu- 
ments that  appeal ;  and  that  the  little  book,  which 
costs  but  a  shilling,  is  a  neat  and  effectual  way  of 


Saunders'  Question  Compends — Essentials  of  IIis- 
tology.  By  Louis  Leroy,  1'..  S.,  M.  I).,  Professor  of 
Histology  and  Pathology,  Vanderbilt  University,  Medical 
and  Dental  Departments;  Pathologist  to  the  Nashville  City 
Hospital,  etc.  Second  Edition,  Thoroughly  Revised  and 
Greatly  Enlarged.  161110  volume  of  263  pages,  with  g2 
beautiful  illustrations.  Philadelphia  and  London;  W.  B. 
Saunders  &  Co.,  1902.     Cloth,  $1.00  net. 

Essentials  of  Diseases  of  the  Ear.  By  E.  P.  Glea- 
SON,  S.  B.,  M.  D.,  Clinical  Professor  of  Otology,  Medical- 
Chirurgical  College,  Philadelphia;  Surgeon  in  Charge  of 
the  Nose,  Throat,  anil  Ear  Department  of  the  Northern 
Dispensary,  Philadelphia,  etc.  Third  Edition,  Thoroughly 
Revised.  161110  volume  of  214  pages,  with  114  illustrations. 
Philadelphia  and  London:  W.  1J.  Saunders  &  Co.,  1902. 
Cloth,  $1.00  net. 

The  profession  has  long  since  learned  the 
value  of  these  famous  blue  book  series,  these 
pocket-compends,  and  appreciated  them  thor- 
oughly. These  two  of  the  latest  acquisitions 
in  the  line  of  Essentials  are  of  the  usual 
excellence.  Both  books  are  new  editions,  much 
improved  and  added  to.  In  this  day  of  rapid 
changes  even  the  Essentials  of  Medicine  must  be 
awake  and  watching  closely  the  line  of  improve- 
ments. In  the  Histology  book  the  chapter  on 
Technic  has  been  enlarged,  a  description  of  the 
appendix  and  rectal  valves  added,  and  the  entire 
chapter  as,  indeed,  the  entire  book,  thoroughlv 
and  carefully  revised.  These  books,  as  the  pro- 
fession well  knows,  are  wonderful  remembrancers 
for  the  busy  practitioner,  as  well  as  first-aids  to 
the  undergraduate. 


The  International  Text-Book  of  Surgery.  In  two 
volumes.  Bv  American  and  British  Authors.  Edited  by 
J.  Collins  Warren,  M.  D.,  LL.  D.,  F.  R.  C.  S.  (Hon.), 
Professor  of  Surgery,  Harvard  Medical  School;  and  A. 
Pearce  Gould,  M.  S.,  E.  R.  C.  S.,  of  London,  England. 
Second  Edition,  Thoroughly  Revised  and  Enlarged.  Vol. 
I.  General  and  Operative  Surgery.  Royal  octavo  of  965 
pages,  with  461  illustrations  and  9  full-paged  colored 
lithographic  plates.  Vol.  II.  Special  or  Regional  Surgery. 
Royal  octavo  of  1122  pages,  with  499  illustrations  and  8 
full-paged  colored  lithographic  plates.  Philadelphia  and 
London:  W.  B.  Saunders  tV  Co.,  1902.  Cloth,  $5.00  net; 
Sheep  or  Half  Morocco,  S6.00  net. 

The  first  edition   of  this  masterly  work   was 
excellent ;   and   in   this   second  edition   the  same 
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evident  care  and  painstaking  has  been  invoked 
and  added  to  by  reason  of  the  newer  ideas  and 
thoughts  which  have  since  the  publication  of  that 
first  edition  found  their  way  to  the  medical  front. 
"  In  planning  this  work  " — we  are  quoting  from 
an  advance  notice  of  the  work — "  the  editors  and 
co-workers  have  kept  constantly  in  mind  the 
needs  of  both  student  and  practitioner.  The 
result — a  masterly  exposition  of  the  art  and 
science  of  surgery,  untrammeled  by  antiquated 
traditions.  In  its  realization  they  have  given  to 
medical  literature  an  invaluable  text-book,  em- 
bodying a  clear  but  succinct  statement  of  our 
present  knowledge  of  surgical  pathology,  sympto- 
matology, and  diagnosis,  and  such  a  detailed  ac- 
count of  treatment  as  to  form  a  reliable  guide  to 
modern  practice.  In  this  new  edition  the  entire 
book  has  been  carefully  revised,  and  especial 
effort  has  been  made  to  bring  the  work  down  to 
the  present  day.  The  chapters  on  Military  and 
Naval  Surgery  have  been  very  scrupulously  re- 
vised and  extensively  re-written  in  the  light  of 
the  knowledge  gained  during  the  recent  wars. 
The  articles  on  the  effect  upon  the  human  body 
of  the  various  kinds  of  bullets,  and  the  results  of 
surgery  in  the  field  are  based  on  the  latest  reports 
of  the  surgeons  in  the  field. 

"  The  chapter  on  Diseases  of  the  Lymphatic 
System  has  been  completely  re-written  and 
brought  up-to-date ;  and  of  special  interest  is  the 
chapter  on  the  Spleen." 

In  printing  and  illustration,  in  arrangement  and 
binding,  we  know  of  no  work  upon  our  shelves 
which  will  excel  this  second  edition  of  this  ad- 
mirable work.  It  is  a  fine  bit  of  workmanship  in 
every  regard  and  well  worthy  a  prominent  place 
on  every  progressive  physician's  table. 


Atlas  and  Epitome  of  Abdominal  Hernias.  By 
Privatdocent  Dr.  Georg  Sultan,  of  Gottingen. 
Edited,  with  additions,  by  William  B.  Coley,  M.  D., 
Clinical  Lecturer  on  Surgery,  Columbia  University  (College 
of  Physicians  and  Surgeons).  With  119  illustrations, 
36  of  them  in  colors,  and  277  pages  of  text.  Philadelphia 
and  London:  W.  B.  Saunders  &  Co.,  1902.  Cloth,  $3.00 
net. 

This  new  addition  to  Saunders'  series  of  Medi- 
cal Hand-Atlases  covers  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant subjects  in  the  entire  domain  of  medical 
teaching,  since  these  hernias  are  not  only  ex- 
ceedingly common,  but  the  frequent  occurrence 
of  strangulation  demands  extraordinarily  quick 
and  energetic  surgical  intervention.  While  the 
well-known  work  of  Macready  will  always  re- 
main a  classic,  it  has  never  made  any  claim  to 
deal  with  the  operative  side  of  the  subject,  and 
this  is  a  side  that,  during  the  last  decade,  has 
been  steadily  growing  in  importance,  until  now 
it  is  absolutely  essential  to  have  a  book  treating 
of  the  surgical  aspect  of  the  subject.  This  present 
atlas  does  this  to  an  admirable  degree,  and  with- 
out question,  will  prove  of  very  great  value  to  the 
general  surgeon  and  practitioner. 


The  illustrations  are  not  only  very  numerous,, 
but  they  excel,  in  the  accuracy  of  the  portrayal  of 
the  conditions  represented,  those  of  any  other 
work  upon  abdominal  hernias  with  which  we  are 
familiar.  Indeed,  like  all  the  other  numbers  of 
this  excellent  series,  the  work  is  a  worthy  ex- 
ponent of  our  present  knowledge  of  the  subject,, 
and  in  its  field  is  unrivaled. 


(Slobulcs. 


— A  remarkable  paper  has  been  sent  to  us  by 
some  unknown  friend  at  Los  Angeles,  the  title 
of  the  paper  being,  "  Unexplored  Fields  for  the 
Gynecologist,  Considered  Anatomically,  Men- 
tally, and  Dynamically,"  the  reprint  of  which 
(without  credit)  announces  that  it  was  read  be- 
fore the  Southern  California  Homeopathic  Medi- 
cal Society,  October  9,  1902.  It  is,  truly,  most 
unique  and  in  several  ways.  The  discovery 
heralded  by  the  author  consists  in  the  passing  of 
extra-long  bougies,  some  as  long  as  thirty  inches,, 
into  the  lower  bowel,  overcoming  strictures  and 
adhesions,  by  this  means  saving  many  poor  vic- 
tims from  the  usual  laparotomy.  The  meta- 
physical and  psychological  discussion  which 
forms  a  large  part  of  the  paper  is  certainly  re- 
condite enough,  in  all  conscience.  The  spelling 
and  grammar  are  as  unique  as  the  operation 
spoken  of.  But  if  this  California  doctor  has  in 
truth  fallen  athwart  a  good  thing,  he  is  to  be 
welcomed  to  the  plane  of  important  inventions 
and  discoveries,  and  he  will  stand  side  by  side, 
shoulder  to  shoulder,  cheek  by  jowl  with  Pratt — 
for  it  seems  to  be  an  orificial  measure. 

— In  West  Bay  City,  a  mother  gave  her  child 
glycerine  and  carbolic  acid  by  mistake.  She 
made  the  child  drink  freely  of  milk ;  and  the  child 
was  soon  out  of  danger.  In  another  instance  a 
despairing  young  married  woman  took  half  an 
ounce  of  carbolic  acid  ;  the  neighbors  caused  her 
to  drink  freely  of  milk,  which  neutralized  the 
acid,  and  by  the  time  the  doctors  came  she  was  out 
of  danger.  Good  thing  to  remember :  milk  as  an 
antidote  to  carbolic  acid ;  and  melted  lard  in 
strychnine  poisoning. 

— The  following  excerpt  reminds  us  a  good 
deal  of  that  other  one  which  ran  a  period  of  time 
in  some  of  the  Eastern  magazines,  i.  e.,  how  not 
to  have  children.  The  answer  was  quite  graphic 
(after  sending  the  dollar)  and  tersely  ex- 
pressed, but  it  amounted  to  simply ;  Don't !  But 
read  the  following  cure  for  freckles : 

An  Indiana  girl  answered  an  advertisement  of 
a  New  York  firm  the  other  day  offering  for 
twenty-five  cents  to  send  a  receipt  for  a  sure  cure 
for  freckles.  She  sent  her  quarter  and  this  is 
what  she  got :  "  Remove  the  freckles  carefully 
with  a  putty  knife,  soak  them  in  salt  water  over 
night,  then  hang  them  tip  in  the  smoke  house 
in  a  good  strong  smoke  made  of  sawdust  and 
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slipper}-  elm  bark,  for  about  a  week.     Freckles 
thus  treated  never  fail  to  be  thoroughly  cured." 

— Prof.  M.E.Douglass  of  Baltimore  states  that 
that  city  has  recently  passed  through  a  mild  epi- 
demic of  typhoid  fever,  and  that  homeopathic 
treatment  has  been,  as  ever,  victorious  over  every 
other  method  of  treatment  with  not  a  single  case 
lost,  and  many  were  aborted  in  the  first  week. 

— Dr.  H.  T.  Miller,  Surgeon  to  the  City  Hos- 
pital, Springfield,  O.,  has  sent  in  an  instructive 
pamphlet  entitled  "  Epilepsy  Due  to  a  Large  Ex- 
ostosis of  the  skull.  Recov.ery  from  an  opera- 
tion, and  Improvement  in  the  Epileptic  Attacks." 
The  patient  was  a  lad  of  fourteen,  who,  when  a 
year  old,  fell  from  his  sister's  lap,  striking  upon 
his  head. 

■ — "  Diseases  of  Children  and  the  Relation  of 
the  Physician  Thereto,"  John  Prentice  Rand, 
M.  D.,  Monson,  Mass.,  is  a  reprint  from  the 
Journal  of  Obstetrics,  Gynecology  and  Pedia- 
trics. Those  who  are  readers  of  this  journal 
have  already  enjoyed  this  fine  paper;  the  other?, 
Ave  recommend,  would  do  themselves  a  valuable 
service  to  secure  a  copy  of  this  masterly  paper, 
•and  profit  by  Dr.  Rand's  labors. 

— Vital  Economics:  "Passive  Murder"  by 
Petrie  Hoyle,  M.  D.,  San  Francisco,  makes  a 
good  pioneering  and  electioneering  document 
for  homeopaths.  It  is  a  few-page  pamphlet  is- 
sued by  B.  &  T.,  and  reviews  statistically,  as 
well  as  popularly,  the  relations  of  homeopathy 
and  its  rivals  to  public  health  and  death.  It  is 
well  written  and  compiled,  and  will  hurt  no  dyed- 
in-the-wool  homeopath  to  sharpen  his  teeth  on 
"vvithal. 

— We  regret  to  chronicle  the  death  of  Dr.  C. 
E.  House  of  Canton,  O.,  who  was  comparatively 
a  young  man,  though  he  had  risen  to  great 
heights  in  his  profession.  We  are  a  little  too 
near  his  last  residence  to  have  been  able  to  learn 
the  cause  of  his  demise,  and  the  journal  which 
prints  his  obituary  takes  it  all  out  in  rhetoric  and 
recitals  of  his  grand  worth,  in  which  all  who 
knew  the  Doctor  most  heartily  agree.  But  as 
to  the  immediate  or  even  remote  cause  of  his 
death  this  quoted  journal  and  others  remain  si- 
lent. From  which  we  are  inclined  to  conclude 
that  it  must  have  been  a  successful  operation, 
queered  by  the  usual  open  window  or  the  care- 
lessness of  some  trained  nurse.  However  that  may 
be,  Dr.  House  was  a  fine  young  man.  We  knew 
him  well  and  have  exchanged  many  letters  with 
him.  After  a  meeting  of  the  State  society  in 
Akron,  some  years  ago,  we  had  a  long  chat  on 
Homeopathy  which  ended  in  our  promising  to 
write  a  paper  on  the  Origin  and  Spread  of 
Homeopathy  from  which  he  intended  to  speak  to 
the  Young  Men's  Christian  Association  of  Can- 
ton. The  paper  was  written ;  but  some  change 
had  been  made  in  the  lecture  programme,  and 
the  homeopathic  lecture  never  came  to  the  front. 


— Dr.  William  C.  Richardson  is  at  present  in 
St.  Louis,  says  The  Clinical  Reporter.  Of  course 
he  is ;  where  else  should  he  be  ? 

— American  Medicine  pokes  some  fun  at  the 
White  Ribboners  for  their  inconsistencies  in  the 
matter  of  alcohol.  He  mentions  where  one 
sapient  representative  objects  to  the  canteen  for 
the  army  boys,  since  the  navy  boys  do  not  have  it. 
Evidently  the  White  Ribboners  believe  that  the 
word  "  Canteen  "  has  reference  to  the  little, 
circular  tin-affair  which  dangles  from  a  belt 
across  the  soldier  boy's  shoulder ;  and  that  this 
is  filled  twice  or  thrice  daily  with  rum — hell- 
breeding  rum — (and,  by  the  bye,  whoever  heard 
of  rum  outside  of  the  pulpit?) — and  that  if  the 
Jack  Tars  didn't  have  their  individual  canteens 
filled  with  the  soul-destroying  fluid  then,  ergo, 
the  land-soldiers  should  also  have  their  cnteens 
taken  away  from  them,  or  filled  with  five  o'clock- 
tea. 

— The  German  papers  are  telling  a  story  about 
a  Berlin  lady  who  was  sent  by  her  physician  to 
one  of  the  well-known  "  cures  "  in  Germany.  He 
gave  her  a  letter  which  purported  to  be  a  pre- 
scription for  her  treatment  there,  and  which  she 
presented  to  the  doctor  at  the  "  cure."  It  read  as 
follows:  "  Rup,  fens,  iediega,  N.  S.  ord :  ent.  li. 
chihrist.  nixzi.  ehen.  Sieihra,  berdi,  efed,  ernein. 
zel.  naus.  s.  e.  h.  r.  Ian  gsamdami.  t.  soihr.  gat. 
tez  weimo,  nateru,  hehatun.  dervi.  elle,  icht.  ges, 
und.  et.  Versta— N.  D.  E.  N."  The  doctor 
perused  the  lines  again  and  saw  that  the  letters 
when  put  in  their  proper  order  ran  as  follows : 
"  Rupfen  Sie  die  Gans  ordentlich,  ihr  ist  nix. 
Ziehen  Sie  ihr  aber  die  Federn  einzeln  aus  sehr 
langsam,  damit  so  ihr  Gatte  zwei  Monate  Ruhe 
hat  und  er  vielleicht  gesundet.  Verstanden?" 
In  English  these  words  mean :  Pluck  the  old 
goose  thoroughly  well.  There  is  nothing  the 
matter  with  her.  But  pull  out  the  feathers  one 
by  one,  very  slowly,  so  that  her  husband  may 
have  a  couple  of  months'  rest,  by  which  means 
he  may  perhaps  be  restored  to  health.  Do  you 
understand?  " 

The  doctor  shook  his  head  dubiously  over  her, 
and  ordered  two  months  of  the  usual  exercise, 
baths,  waters  and  rest. 

— On  the  24th  and  25th  of  November,  1902. 
Phi  Alpha  Gamma,  the  largest  homeopathic 
medical  fraternity,  held  the  seventh  annual  con- 
vention at  Hotel  Navarre,  New  York  City,  under 
the  auspices  of  Alpha  Chapter  of  the  New  York 
Homeopathic  College.  The  convention  was 
characterized  by  a  large  attendance,  about  one 
hundred  members  being  present.  J.  G.  Dillon, 
senior  delegate  from  Lambda  chapter  of  the 
Hahnemann  College,  Chicago,  was  elected 
g'rand  president  for  the  ensuing  year.  The  pro- 
gramme follows — Monday  morning,  business 
session ;  Monday  afternoon,  special  clinics  at  the 
Flower  Hospital  by  Drs.  Doughty,  Simonson, 
and  St.  Clair  Smith ;  Monday  evening,  Smoker 
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at  Hotel  Navarre ;  Tuesday  morning,  business 
session;  Tuesday,  4  P.  M.,  Tea  given  by  Mrs. 
H.  M.  Dearborn,  Miss  Dearborn,  Mrs.  F.  W. 
Dearborn ;  Tuesday  evening,  Banquet  at  Hotel 
Navarre.  The  following  gentlemen  were  elected 
to  honorary  membership :  H.  F.  Biggar,  Cleve- 
land, O. ;  Gains  \.  Jones,  Cleveland,  O. ;  J.  H. 
McClelland,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.;  Chas.  Gatchell, 
Chicago,  111. ;  Carl  Vischer,  Philadelphia,  Pa. ; 
E.  H.  Wolcott,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

— W.  B.  Clarke  of  Indianapolis  calls  attention 
to  the  fact  that  Dr.  C.  E.  Fisher  is  now  of  the 
belief  that  vaccination  is  a  great  cause  of  cancer; 
but  that's  what  Clarke  said  in  Fisher's  Medical 
Century  something  like  four  years  ago.  Dr. 
Clarke  lays  no  claim  for  originality  of  discovery ; 
but  it  pleases  him  to  have  his  four-year-old  ar- 
gument now  find  favor  with  the  great  ex-editor. 
This  reminds  us  to  ask  both  Fisher  and  Clarke 
what  these  two  gentleman  would  have  done  in 
Cleveland,  if  their  children  had  been  attending 
High  School,  and  the  ukase  of  the  Health 
Officer  commanded  these  children  to  be  vac- 
cinated or  stay  out  of  school  ?  It  was  a  condi- 
tion, not  a  theory,  which  confronted  us. 

— A  recent  Atlantic  Monthly  contains  an  excel- 
lent paper  on  "  The  Care  of  the  Eyes,''  by  our 
esteemed  brother  journalist  and  author,  Dr.  A. 
B.  Norton  of  New  York.  The  paper  is  neces- 
sarily cast  in  popular  language  and  is  made  most 
graphic  and  interesting  in  every  line.  The  fact 
that  a  professional  brother  has  found  foothold  in 
a  purely  "  literary  "  magazine  is  of  itself  a  great 
honor — for  these  journals  are  very  exclusive. 
We  tried  some  years  since  to  interest  the  Century 
Magazine  in  a  popular  description  of  Homeo- 
pathy, but  failed.  Hence  we  conclude  that  the 
unprofessional  people  who  preside  over  the  pages 
of  this  famous  Atlantic  Monthly  recognized  the 
merit  of  Dr.  Norton's  paper  and  so  admitted  it 
to  a  place  in  their  pages.  To  our  readers,  and 
the  medical  profession  generally,  it  is  unneces- 
sary to  speak  of  this  paper  as  to  its  merits ;  for 
every  medical  man  knows  that  Dr.  Norton  is 
master  of  his  subject  and  as  well  of  the  English 
language.  We  congratulate  him  upon  his  suc- 
cess in  invading  the  fields  of  general  literature. 

— The  time  has  now  arrived  for  the  annual 
receipt  of  specimen  copies  of  all  kinds  of  jour- 
nals, with  return  postal  cards,  or  cards  with  con- 
venient holes  in  them  for  inclosing  quarters  and 
halves,  and  the  like,  in  order  to  have  the  office 
waste-basket  still  further  filled  up  with  maga- 
zines, professional  and  lay,  for  which  there  is 
neither  room  nor  liking.  There  is  no  harm  in 
this  annual  deluge  of  printed  matter,  and  it  must 
be  a  gratifying  enterprise  to  the  paper-maker, 
the  printer,  the  binder,  and  the  Government. 
But  when  a  homeopathic  college,  issuing  a 
homeopathic  journal,  in  order  to  gather  in 
homeopathic      subscribers,      offers      hypodermic 


syringes  as  a  premium,  then  we  do  think  we  have 
reached  the  lowest  plane  of  commercial  college 
activity.  It  is  as  if  a  Catholic  commission  should 
offer  Protestant  Bibles  as  a  premium  for  being 
good.  This  is  not  saying  that  a  hypodermic 
syringe  does  not  at  times  become  a  necessity ;  for 
at  times  even  a  tape-worm  King  may  have  to  be 
called  in  ;  it  does  say,  however,  that  a  homeopathic 
college  should  not  advertise  its  lack  of  faith  in 
homeopathic  therapeutics  in  such  flaring  ways. 
We  remember  how  some  many  years  ago  when 
Arndt,  then  Professor  of  Materia  Medica  at  Ann 
Arbor,  was  handled  without  gloves  by  a  number 
of  journals  of  our  faith  for  including  in  his  ex- 
amination questions  several  concerning  the  dis- 
tinct and  direct  action  of  crude  allopathic  medi- 
cines and  dosages.  But,  to-day,  the  homeopathic 
college  can  do  almost  anything  it  likes  on  the 
plea  that  homeopathy  is  only  a  post-graduate 
course  to  allopathic  medicine ;  and  since  allo- 
pathy teaches  the  use  of  the  hypodermic  syringe 
as  a  measure  of  first  intention,  it  is  quite  proper 
that  the  allopathic  post-graduate  school,  i.  e., 
homeopathically  misnamed,  should  offer  hypo- 
dermic syringes  as  premiums  to  its  subscribers. 
What  would  the  journals  of  that  earlier  day  and 
the  then  large  body  of  homeopaths  have  done  to 
Arndt  if,  instead  of  a  few  harmless  allopathic 
questions  in  a  final,  he  had  asked  for  answers 
upon  the  use  of  the  hypodermic  syringe!  How 
are  the  mighty  fallen  ! '  Put  subscriptions  on  thy 
list,  brother  homeopathic  journalists,  put  sub- 
scriptions on  thy  list,  homeopathically  if  thou 
canst,  but — put  'em  there! 

— The  new  Antikamnia  Calendar,  entitled 
"  His  First  Temple  Offering."  has  been  received 
at  this  desk.  It  is  a  reproduction  of  another  of 
Helen  Hyde's  famous  paintings,  and  is  a  com- 
panion to  the  Calendar  issued  last  year  by  this 
same  enterprising  company.  The  picture  is  very 
pretty  and  is  a  "source  of  constant  questioning 
among  our  patients — how  so  many  colors  could 
be  blended  in  such  happy  harmony  and  good 
taste.  Perhaps  if  you  are  really  good,  the  Anti- 
kamnia Company  will  send  you  one.  Mr.  Ruf 
is  feeling  especially  good-humored  just  now  be- 
cause' of  his  excellent  year  in  business.  Drop 
him  a  postal  card  and  get  this  new  calendar. 

The  office  of  Medical  Council  has  been  re- 
moved to  4105  Walnut  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
This  journal,  presided  over  by  Dr.  J.  J.  Taylor, 
has  for  its  motto:  "  A  Practical  Journal  for  Phy- 
sicians and  Surgeons,"  which  is  exemplified  on 
its  every  page.  Dr.  Taylor  is  a  broad-minded 
physician  and  editor. 
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A  Letter  from  Mexico. 

To  the  Editor:  American  Physician  : 

Long  ago,  when  I  consulted  you  as  to  the 
advisability  of  my  hegira  into  Mexico,  you  were 
the  only  person  who  prophesied  a  successful 
future.  It  may  please  you  to  know  that  you  were 
a  true  prophet.  I  cannot  tell  you  how  delightful 
I  find  life  here ;  for  the  first  time  in  my  wander- 
ings I  feel  content  to  pitch  my  tent  for  "keeps." 
I  am  the  "  Only  Woman."  and  only  homeopath 
amongst  the  American  doctors ;  and  as  there  are 
over  7000  Americans  and  nearly  as  many  English 
my  field  is  a  large  one.  I  have  found  a  good 
many  homeopathic  families,  and  in  time  shall 
grow  into  quite  a  practice ;  now  I  am  doing  the 
foundation  work.  There  are  about  twenty 
American  doctors,  and  most  of  them  are  the 
rankest  breed  of  allopaths.  Some  of  them  have 
been  very  charming  to  me,  and  apparentlv  with 
honest  motives ;  I  have  actually  hopes  of  convert- 
ing one  to  the  true  faith.  Amongst  the  Mexi- 
cans are  a  number  of  homeopaths.  I  had  a  let- 
ter to  several  and  never  have  I  been  so  kindly 
received  since  I  left  college.  There  is  a  homeo- 
pathic college  and  hospital  supported  by  the 
government ;  and  while  not  so  liberally  as  the 
allopathic  institutions,  they  have  the  govern- 
mental approval.  All  the  Professors  have  been 
charming  to  me,  likewise  the  students.  There  is 
one  girl  amongst  them  and  we  attend  clinics  to- 
gether. Always  the  best  places  are  given  to  us. 
The  Professors  speak  English.  They  are  Hahne- 
mannians  here,  and  have  no  toleration  for  any 
other  doctrine — single  remedy,  often  the  single 
dose,  no  local  applications  or  any  departure  from 
the  pure  doctrine  of  our  founder.  It  is  a  great 
comfort  and  pleasure  to  have  found  such  a  haven 
of  truth ;  and  it  compensates  for  the  years  I  have 
had  to  stand  alone  in  my  belief  and  in  my  practice 
elsewhere. 

There  are  always  new  American  doctors  com- 
ing in  and  going  back  home.  One  must  stick 
to  anything  to  gain  a  reputation  and  means  of 
support.  The  fees  are  good  with  tourists  and 
rich  Mexicans.  Only  two  American  physicians 
have  attained  to  the  degree  of  charging  $500 
(Mexican)  for  taking  patients  out  of  the  alti- 
tude. Most  Americans  do  not  like  it  here,  but 
stay  for  the  money  which  is  to  be  made,  for  the 
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country  is  very  resourceful.  Perhaps  I  am  per- 
verse, or  a  re-incarnated  Aztec,  but  I  do  like  it 
well.  The  climate  and  flowers  compensate  for 
all  discrepancies.  There  is  an  antiquity  and 
history  to  this  country  which  we  have  not  in  the 
States.  The  Paseo  is  said  to  be  the  most  beauti- 
ful street  for  driving  in  the  world. 

I  am  located  next  door  to  the  post-office.  I 
am  in  a  building  which  was  originally  part  of  the 
old  Franciscan  monastery.  Can  you  imagine 
anything  more  anachronistic  than  a  woman  doc- 
tor ensconced  in  the  cells  of  monks?  In  my 
consulting  room  is  a  niche  in  the  wall  where  three 
hundred  years  ago  stood  a  figure  of  St.  Francis, 
or  the  Virgin,  and  before  which  those  Spanish 
fellows  knelt  every  day.  I  presume  I  should  in- 
stall Samuel  Hahnemann ;  but  must  confess  I 
keep  this  niche  filled  with  flowers.  There  are 
times  when  the  antiquity  of  the  place  seems  over- 
powering, and  1  am  tempered  to  wonder  whether 
my  deep  three-foot  thick  wall  contains  hidden 
treasure  or  heretic  skeletons. 

Let  me  suggest  that  those  who  read  these  lines 
fall  not  into  the  error  of  supposing  that  money  is 
to  be  picked  up  in  the  street ;  if  any  of  the 
homeopathic  doctors  from  the  States  come  here 
they  must  be  active,  young,  and  full  of  deter- 
mination to  stay  and  fight  for  their  rights  and  a 
living  with  the  rest  of  us.  There  is  no  elderly 
homeopathic  doctor  here  who  cares  for  an 
assistant.  I  have  had  to  answer  this  question  a 
number  of  times  latterly.  It  takes  an  adaptable 
person  to  get  on — one  who  is  willing  to  take  this 
as  a  foreign  country,  and  not  expect  all  the  civili- 
zation of  the  States. 

I  wish  some  doctor  who  has  had  experience 
with  nervous  diseases  in  high  altitudes'  would 
write  an  article  on  the  remedies  most  useful.  I 
find  that  much  to  contend  with  in  that  way.  Men 
crv  here  like  hysterical  women  ;  and  almost  every 
ilness  is  complicated  by  hysteric;  or  sleepless- 
ness. 

I  have  enjoyed  a  very  charming  visit  from  Dr. 
A.  P.  Hanchett  of  Omaha,  who  came  down  on  a 
short  trip ;  and  I  hope  there  will  be  more  homeo- 
paths coming  who  will  give  me  a  call. 

Why  don't  you  bring  the  American  Institute  of 
Homeopathy  to  Mexico  instead  of  to  California? 
Frances  McMrrxw.  M.  D. 

No.  12  San  luan  de  Letran, 
Mexico  City,  Mexico. 
November  II,  10,02. 
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Conducted  by  J.    WILFORD    ALLEN,    M.    P.,  no  West 
1 2th  Street,   New  York. 

References  in  this  department  are    made    by  number.     (See    issues   of 
January  or  December  each  year.) 


Bryonia. 

In  an  excellent  study  of  this  remedy  Pro- 
fessor W.  A.  Dewey  gives  the  following  indica- 
tions for  its  use  in  connection  with  the  respira- 
tory organs.     He  also  gives  some  comparisons: 


Bryonia  is  indicated  in  nasal  catarrh  when  the 
discharge  from  the  nose  is  thick  and  yellow; 
thus  it  is  not  a  beginning  remedy,  but  comes  in 
rather  late.  It  is  also  useful  when  the  catarrh 
is  suppressed  and  you  have  maddening  headache 
at  the  root  of  the  nose;  at  every  step  it  seems 
as  if  a  knife  were  run  through  the  head. 

Bryonia  affects  chiefly  the  trachea,  and  it  is 
useful  in  tracheitis,  where  the  inflammation  does 
not  extend  beyond  the  first  division  of  the 
bronchi.  The  cough  has  little  expectoration; 
it  is  dry,  continuous,  irritating,  violent,  often 
causing  retching  and  pains  in  the  walls  of  the 
chest.  There  is  heat,  soreness,  and  pain  behind 
the  sternum.  Patient  often  presses  on  the 
sternum  to  support  the  chest  during  the  cough. 
Cough  hurting  distant  parts  of  the  body  is  a 
reliable  symptom.  Hoarseness,  tough  mucus, 
loosened  only  after  frequent  hacking,  and  the 
patient  coughs  until  the  seat  of  the  irritation 
becomes  sore.  Sometimes  the  cough  seems  to 
come  from  the  pit  of  the  stomach;  worse  com- 
ing into  a  warm  room  from  the  cold  air,  and 
that  patient  coughs  until  that  spot  becomes 
sore  even  to  pressure. 

In  pneumonia,  proper  croupous  pneumonia, 
brvonia  is  often  indicated  after  aconite,  vera- 
trum  viride  or  ferrum  phosphoricum.  The 
fever  still  continues,  but  the  disease  has  be- 
come localized,  as  seen  by  the  oppression, 
anxiety,  a  pulmonary  oppression  referable  to 
the  chest.  There  is  a  fibrinous  exudation  in  the 
air  cells,  to  which  brvonia  corresponds.  The 
general  symptoms  already  given  will  indicate 
it  more  particularly.  Stitching  pains  because 
the  pleura  is  involved;  worse  from  the  slightest 
motion;  deep  inspiration  coughing  or  moving 
about;  the  patient  lying  perfectly  still  in  con- 
sequence. The  expectoration  is  especially 
scanty  and  sometimes  it  is  absent,  or  even  the 
scanty  rust-colored  expectoration  so  charac- 
teristic of  the  disease  may  be  present.  It  is 
always  indicated  after  aconite;  the  fever  con- 
tinues, but  the  skin  is  not  so  hot,  the  face  so  red, 
nor  the  patient  so  restless  as  when  aconite  was 
indicated.  Aconite  pictures  an  expression  of 
pulmonary  oppression. 

Iodine  is  one  of  the  best  drugs  in  the  list  for 
pneumonia;  it  has  high  fever,  restlessness  and  a 
tendency  to  a  rapid  extension  of  the  hepatiza- 
tion, and  it  seems  to  limit  it. 

A  marked  symptom  of  brvonia  is  that  it  seems 
as  if  the  chest  would  fly  to  pieces  during  the 
cough,  and  the  patient  dreads  to  cough  and 
holds  his  breath  on  account  of  the  pain  it  causes. 

Brvonia  has  a  great  affinity  for  the  chest  and 
its  organs,  and  especially  for  the  intercostal 
muscles  and  pleurae.  Pleurodvnia.  stitch  in  the 
side,  pleurisy,  with  sharp,  stitching  pains  and 
hvdrothorax  in  consequence  of  pleurisy.     Here 
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you  will  have  the  symptoms  of  constricted  res- 
piration, pressure  and  the  physical  signs. 
Bryonia  produces  the  most  terrible  shortness 
of  breath;  worse  from  the  least  movement. 

In  stitching  pains  remember  ranunculus  bul- 
bosus,  which  has  sharp  pains  following  the 
course  of  the  intercostal  nerves,  but  not  espe- 
cially aggravated  by  a  deep  breath. 

Phosphorus  either  follows  bryonia  in  pneu- 
monia or  is  the  remedy  from  the  start  when  the 
sharp  pleuritic  pains  are  absent  and  the  patient 
is  a  tall,  spare  subject.  A  typhoid  condition 
may  be  present;  tongue  dark  brown,  great  pain 
and  oppression  of  the  chest.  Cough,  with 
bloody  expectoration.  It  corresponds  well  to 
severe  asthenic  cases. 

Senega  is  adapted  to  sluggish  cases  who  do  not 
get  over  a  cold  and  have  sore  spots  remaining  in 
the  chest;  the  cough  ends  in  a  sneeze;  there  is 
much  mucus  in  the  chest;  it  is  useful  in  irritat- 
ing, shaking  coughs  of  old  people  and  is  a 
neglected  remedy. 

Chelidonium  resembles  bryonia  in  its  action 
upon  the  liver  and  in  pneumonia.  It  is  prefer- 
able when  the  patient  is  a  blonde  and  of  placid 
temperament.  Right-sided  pneumonia,  with  in- 
volvement of  the  liver.  There  is  the  pain  at 
the  lower  angle  of  the  right  scapula  running 
into  the  chest,  jaundice  and  mucous  expectora- 
tion.    Bryonia  has   scanty  expectoration. 

Asclepias  tuberosa  is  useful  for  very  heavy 
colds,  with  loose  violent  cougbs  and  stitching 
pains  in  the  chest;  the  cough  is  more  loose  than 
is  that  of  bryonia,  and  the  patient  is  generally 
more  "  broken  up  "  with  the  cold. 

Kali  carbonicum,  stitching  pains,  worse  by 
rest  and  lying  on  the  affected  side. 

Conium  for  Neoplasms. 

If  Dr.  Dewey  17  is  positive  of  any  one  thing 
in  medicine  it  is  the  power  of  conium  30th  to 
cure  certain  lumps  in  the  female  breast.  He 
says:  It  has  been  my  experience  repeatedly  to 
see  tumors  of  a  suspicious  nature  in  the  mammae 
disappear  by  the  use  of  conium  in  this  potency. 
Of  course  the  indications  must  present  them- 
selves here  as  with  any  other  remedy;  these  are 
piercing  pains,  a  tender  gland  with  a  fugitive 
stitching  here  and  there  in  it.  More  especially 
is  it  indicated  if  the  lump  dates  from  some 
injury,  as  a  blow.  I  do  not  know  but  other 
potencies  would  do  the  same,  but  I  am  sure  of 
the  30th.  and  could  relate  a  number  of  cases 
wherein  it  has  prevented  the  advised  use  of  the 
surgeon's  knife.  If  we  wait  too  long  or  if  the 
case  is  one  too  advanced  time  may  be  lost  to  the 
detriment  of  the  patient;  of  this  I  am  aware, 
but  in  most  cases  in  the  early  stage  of  mammary 
tumors  the  waiting  of  a  few  weeks  will  not  injure 
wherein  it  has  prevented  the  advised  use  of  the 
if  the  case  be  watched.  It  is  in  the  formative 
stage  of  these  neoplasms  that  the  remedy  will  act 
by  checking  the  development  of  the  growth. 


Mortb  IRcvicwino. 


(From  private  notes  of  Dr.  Hering's  lectures.) 

We  have  the  following  rules  to  observe  in  ex- 
amining the  patient : 

1.  To  listen  without  interruption. 

2.  To  observe. 

3.  To  write  down  the  symptoms. 

4.  To  question  the  patient. 

The  image  of  the  case,  the  totality  of  the  symp- 
toms, characterize  the  case. 

After  writing  down  all  the  symptoms  of  a 
given  case  the  most  difficult  part  of  the  task  is 
done. 

The  characteristic  symptoms  must  decide  the 
remedy,  and  not  the  name  of  the  disease. 

Always  take  the  symptoms  in  writing. 

The  examination  of  a  particular  case  requires 
attention,  understanding,  interest,  and  observa- 
tion. 

Each  symptom  told  must  be  completed.  There 
are  many  functions  never  told  by  the  patients, 
unless  they  be  the  symptoms  complained  of,  i.  e., 
urination,  menstruation,  appetite,  thirst,  etc. 

Some  patients  have  a  great  dislike  for  sweet 
things,  or  for  meat,  etc.,  which  all  suggest  cer- 
tain  remedies. 

It  is  the  duty  of  every  physician,  in  case  a  pa- 
tient passes  out  of  his  hands  into  the  hands  of 
another,  to  tell  that  physician  what  remedies  he 
has  given ;  otherwise  he  commits  a  grave  offense. 

First,  then,  ascertain  the  remedies  the  patient 
has  taken  last,  and  begin  the  treatment  accord- 
ingly. 

The  symptoms  of  the  mind  should  never  be  for- 
gotten. 

Never  place  the  patient  in  such  a  position  that 
he  cannot  say  anything  but  yes  or  no. 

We  divide  the  patients  into  two  classes ;  first, 
those  who  think  too  lightly  of  their  symptoms ; 
second,  those  who  are  inclined  to  exaggerate 
them.  Of  the  latter  be  careful  when  questioning 
hysterical  females  and  hypochondriacs. 

The  local  application  to  external  symptoms  is 
bad  practice.  The  local  expression  of  a  disease 
should  never  be  suppressed  by  external  applica- 
tions. 

The  last  symptoms  are  the  most  important. 
Find  out  what  drugs  have  been  used,  what  foods 
abused,  or  ingestion  of  alcohol,  etc. 

Camphor  was  looked  upon  as  antidote  by 
Hahnemann,  which  removed  or  confused  the 
symptoms.     This  rule  is  no  longer  observed. 

Camphor  and  cantharides  have  an  identity  of 
symptoms.  The  erysipelas  of  camphor  is  the 
same  as  that  produced  by  cantharides.  Camphor 
seems  to  lessen  the  pain  carried  from  the  periph- 
erv  to  the  center. 
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CURRENT  COMMENT 


By  SHELDON  LEAVITT,  M.  D., 

Chicago 


Physical  Resistance . 

Our  bodies  may  be  likened  to  a  citadel  that  has 
to  resist  attacking  forces  that  are  antagonistic  to 
its  strength.  The  more  perfect  the  citadel  in 
formation  and  structure  in  all  its  parts,  the  less 
danger  of  being  taken  ;  and  it  falls  only  when  the 
attacking  forces  are  sufficiently  strong  to  over- 
come its  inherent  strength,  or  sympathetic  forces 
from  within  assist  in  so  weakening  the  structure 
as  to  make  its  condition  alarming. — Dr.  C.  E. 
Sanford,  N.  A.  Jour.  Horn.,  January.  1903. 

The  article  from  which  the  foregoing  has  been 
taken  is  one  that  deals  with  a  subject  which  re- 
ceives too  scant  attention,  namely,  The  Vital 
Force. 

It  is  this  vital  force  that  enables  one  individual 
to  resist  the  attack  of  morbific  elements  while  an- 
other falls  an  easy  prey  to  their  vicious  power. 
Just  what  it  is  we  may  never  know.  It  is  an  in- 
definable something  to  which  we  give  this  appella- 
tion. Even  the  indications  of  its  possession  cannot 
always  be  read.  One  of  large  frame  and  robust 
appearance  may  have  less  of  it  than  one  of  small 
stature  and  delicate  look.  We  find  that  many 
physical  organisms  are  like  the  buildings  of  our 
last  World's  Exposition,  imposing  to  the  eye,  and 
yet,  in  truth,  only  fine  imitations  of  real  substan- 
tial structures  upon  which  time  and  the  elements 
make  but  little  impression. 

Pathologists  are  industriously  studying  the  re- 
sults of  its  deficiencies,  but  for  the  force  itself 
they  just  as  inconsistently  look  through  lenses 
and  apply  reagents,  as  they  would  for  electric  en- 
ergy by  delving  in  the  earth  or  mounting  to  the 
clouds.     In  both  instances  they  find  mere  effects. 

A  few  of  the  laws  that  determine  the  action  of 
vital  force,  and  conserve  its  energies,  have  been 
learned  ;  but  there  are  whole  volumes  of  them  that 
man  has  not  yet  read. 

Dr.  Sanford  gives  a  few  of  the  conditions  which 
favor  development  of  the  vital  force ;  but  he 
omits  some  of  the  most  important. 

Extending  his  simile  of  the  citadel,  let  us  ad- 
mit, that,  by  fortifying  it  well,  providing  guns 
and  ammunition,  men  and  provisions,  for  a  siege, 
it  ought  to  be  enabled  to  make  a  stubborn  de- 
fense. But  these  alone  are  inadequate  without 
a  courageous,  tactful  and  determined  commander. 
The  officer  who  is  a  true  leader  can  infuse  into  a 
defense  a  spirit  that  makes  it  well-nigh  invinci- 
ble. It  is  Napoleon  courage  and  resolution  that 
the   physical   citadel    needs   in    order   to   battle   its 


foes  and  to  stand  in  the  midst  of  peril.  The  tis- 
sues feel  the  effect  of  such  a  spirit  to  the  last  cell 
of  their  structure.  It  infuses  an  energy  that 
nothing  but  overwhelming  force  can  defeat. 

Believing  all  this  most  sincerely  I  am  impelled 
to  put  great  emphasis  on  the  importance  of  right 
mental  attitude  and  wholesome  mentation. 

The  Law  of  Supply  and  Demand. 

Nature  is  economical  of  her  resources.  There 
is  no  waste.  The  oak  is  given  shape  and  length 
of  root  sufficient  to  make  it  stable,  and  a  trunk  of 
ample  proportions  to  maintain  the  spread  of  sail 
which  its  branches  and  foliage  give  to  the  breeze. 
And  so  it  is  all  through  both  the  animal  and  the 
vegetable  kingdoms:  everything  is  fitted  with 
suitable  supplies  to  meet  every  emergency.  But 
there  is  little  beyond.  Force  is  not  allowed  to  go 
to  waste  in  individual  storehouses.  All  demands 
for  use  are  supplied.  Man  has  not  the  strength 
of  an  elephant,  because  he  has  no  need  of  it — he 
has  not  an  elephant's  body  to  carry,  nor  an  ele- 
phant's work  to  do ;  but  his  strength  is  admirably 
adapted  to  its  requirements. 

Nor  can  one  retain  his  forces  if  he  allow  them 
to  fall  into  disuse.  To  him  who  employs  his  en- 
ergy in  action,  more  is  given ;  and  from  him  who 
uses  it  not,  is  taken  away  even  that  he  hath. 

The  secret  then,  of  mental  and  moral  and  physi- 
cal strength,  is  activity.  Brain  cells  are  multi- 
plied by  use  of  those  that  we  already  have ;  and 
muscle  cells  are  increased  in  both  number  and  en- 
ergy by  their  exercise. 

What  pygmies  we  are  in  comparison  with  what 
we  might  be,  in  view  of  the  vast  resources  at  our 
disposal !  We  confess  our  weaknesses,  but  refuse, 
or  neglect,  to  avail  ourselves  of  the  strength  pos- 
sible to  us  would  we  but  use  well  that  already 
ours.  The  law  is  one  of  growth  under  the  ac- 
tion of  stimuli ;  but  we  long  to  possess  power 
without  regard  to  the  law's  demands.  We  seek 
to  "  climb  up  some  other  way,"  and  fail.  "  Give, 
and  it  shall  be  given  unto  you."  Use  what  you 
have,  and  you  shall  have  more.  Spend  freely. 
but  judiciously,  and  the  doors  of  the  storehouse 
will  swing  open  to  meet  your  demands. 

But  demands  are  not  met  where  there  has  been 
no  preparation  to  receive  and  wisely  use  sup- 
plies, for  this  would  mean  only  another  form  of 
waste. 

Untrained  mental  powers  and  untrained  physi- 
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cal  powers  are  alike  impotent  in  the  hour  of  un- 
usual demand.  The  athlete  finds  it  necessary  to 
put  himself  under  severe  discipline  would  he  suc- 
cessfully contest  with  an  opponent.  Mental 
brawn  is  developed  in  a  similar  manner.  The 
mental  weakling  is  poorly  prepared  to  engage  in 
a  contest  of  strength  and  skill  with  a  disciplined 
opponent. 

Besides,  there  is  interaction  between  body  and 
mind,  the  latter  always  being  the  dominant  fac- 
tor. It  is  possible  to  have  a  strong  body  and  a 
weak  mind ;  and  it  is  possible  to  have  a  strong 
mind  in  a  weak  body.  Examples  of  this  kind  are 
numerous.  But  neither  condition  can  long  exist. 
The  strong  body  becomes  the  mere  plaything  of 
disease ;  and  the  strong  mind,  after  a  time,  may 
become  a  wreck  through  failure  to  realize  its 
power  over  the  physical  organism  and  properly 
to  exercise  it.  On  the  other  hand  great  possi- 
bilities lie  within  the  reach  of  both.  The  strong 
physique  serves  as  a  good  basis  for  mental  de- 
velopment, and  may  be  made  to  serve  a  useful 
purpose  in  brain  building.  Likewise,  the  strong 
mind,  properly  employed,  is  capable  of  strength- 
ening and  developing  a  weak  body  and  making  it 
relatively  immune  to  disease  action. 

The  New  Illinois  Medical  Bill. 

Section  i„  Appointment  of  Board.  Be  it  en- 
acted by  the  people  of  the  State  of  Illinois,  rep- 
resented in  the  General  Assembly :  There  is 
hereby  created  a  board,  with  powers  and  duties 
as  hereinafter  provided,  which  shall  be  known  as 
the  Board  of  Medical  Examiners  of  the  State  of 
Illinois.  Such  board  shall  consist  of  seven  mem- 
bers, who  shall  he  residents  of  the  State  of  Illinois 
and  graduates  of  legally  chartered  medical  col- 
leges or  universities  having  authority  to  confer 
medical  degrees,  and  who  shall  have  been  for  not 
less  than  ten  years  prior  to  their  appointment,  as 
hereinafter  provided,  continuously  and  actively 
-engaged  in  medical  practice. 

Thus  reads  the  initial  section  of  the  bill  which 
will  be  favored  by  our  excellent  committee  on 
medical  legislation  before  the  Illinois  solons  at 
the  approaching  session. 

It  appears  that  the  committees  of  the  two 
schools  of  medicine  were  unable  to  harmonize 
upon  the  text  of  a  bill,  and  our  committee  ac- 
cordingly purpose  to  submit  the  bill  of  the  domi- 
nant school  with  such  amendments  as  will  make 
it  acceptable. 

The  unmodified  bill  is  worded  so  as  to  give  our 
ancient  enemy  many  loop-holes  through  which  to 
give  us  a  galling  fire.  Of  course,  they  disclaim 
any  intention  to  annoy  us ;  but  former  experience 


makes  us  wary.     Discretion  is  always  the  better 
part  of  valo. . 

In  the  quotations  given,  the  italic  type  repre- 
sents the  amendments  proposed  by  our  com- 
mittee. 

The  members  of  said  Board  shall  be  appointed 
by  the  Governor  from  nominations  submitted  to 
him  by  the  official  representatives  of  the  incor- 
porated state  medical  societies  of  the  State  of 
Illinois :  Provided,  however,  that  at  no  time  shall 
a  majority  of  the  members  of  said  Board  consist 
of  representatives  of  any  one  school  or  system  of 
medicine. 

The  foregoing  is  one  of  the  most  menacing  em- 
brasures, and  we  want  it  closed.  It  might  not  be 
be  used,  but  we  have  no  doubt  it  would  be. 

The  original  bill  provides  for  calling  to  ex- 
amination all  who  claim  to  treat  human  physical 
ailments,' and  is  evidently  aimed  at  osteopaths, 
Christian  scientists,  metaphysicians,  and  the 
whole  brood  of  curists  who  have  been  making 
inroads  upon  the  medical  domain.  It  is  an  out- 
and-out  effort  to  bring  all  such  irregular  practi- 
tioners under  medical  jurisdiction ;  but  we  pre- 
dict for  it  an  ignominious  defeat.  As  a  school 
the  homeopaths  have  greater  reason  to  cry  out 
against  the  alleged  evil  than  has  the  dominant 
school,  owing  to  the  fact  that  both  homeopathy 
and  Christian  Science  have  found  their  recruits 
mainly  among  the  better  social  classes.  But 
homeopaths  are  less  blatant  in  their  denuncia- 
tion of  these  so-called  "  fads."  Why  ?  Prob- 
ably in  great  measure  because  they  are  broader- 
minded  ;  but  certainly  in  part  because  they  have 
not  yet  forgotten  the  "  slings  and  arrows  "  of 
which  they  themselves  were  once  the  conspicuous 
objects. 

Is  there  a  good  reason  why  any  rational  being 
should  not  be  at  liberty  to  treat  disease  with  any 
remedies  that  many  commend  themselves  to  his 
choice,  if  he  can  find  willing  patients,  whether 
such  remedies  be  derived  from  the  juices  of 
plants,  from  bacterial  inoculation,  from  chemi- 
cal synthesis,  from  variously  treated  animal 
fluids  and  organs,  from  assumed  divine  interposi- 
tion or  from  the  imponderable,  though  potent, 
action  of  mind  on  mind?  People  usually  choose 
their  physicians,  as  they  do  their  husbands  and 
wives,  because  of  whims  rather  than  from  logical 
convictions ;  and  they  ought  not  to  have  the  right 
to  do  so  taken  from  them. 

Moreover,  medicine  and  theology  are  closely 
related,  and  the  state  should  not  attempt  to 
bolster  up  any  theories   or  practices   of  either. 
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To  be  sure,  civil  laws  ought  to  insist  on  denning 
and  interdicting  immorality  and  injustice,  and 
they  should  likewise  forbid  acts  which  may  un- 
necessarily jeopardize  human  life,  for  both  these 
are  essential  to  maintenance  of  the  social  order. 
But  a  particular  method  of  treating  disease  should 
not  be  stigmatized  as  peculiarly  hazardous  on  the 
mere  dictum  of  a  rival,  no  matter  how  aged  and 
experienced  that  rival  may  be.  To  be  controlled 
by  an  illiberal  spirit  is  seriously  to  handicap  im- 
provement. Until  such  time  as  orthodox  medi- 
cine is  capable  of  curing  at  least  a  fair  percentage 
of  cases  that,  without  treatment,  would  proceed  to 
a  fatal  termination,  new  methods  of  treatment  will 
be  arising,  and  in  the  interest  of  humanity  they 
ought  to  be  encouraged.  Both  legislators  and 
physicians  are  often  poor  judges  of  the  value  of 
new  medical  ideas — the  former  from  lack  of  spe- 
cial knowledge  and  the  latter  because  of  strong 
bias. 

Accordingly  I  believe  that  our  legislation  com- 
mittee has  voiced  the  sentiment  of  our  school  in 
the  following  section : 

Section  24.  Definition.  Any  person  shall 
be  regarded  as  practicing  medicine,  within  the 
meaning  of  this  act,  who  shall  treat  or  profess 
to  treat,  operate  on,  or  prescribe  for  any  physical 
ailment  or  any  physical  injury  to  or  deformity  of 
another.  Provided,  however,  that  nothing  in  this 
section  shall  be  construed  to  apply  to  the  adminis- 
tration of  domestic  or  family  remedies  in  cases  of 
emergency,  or  to  any  person  who  ministers  to  or 
treats  the  sick  or  suffering  by  mental  or  spiritual 
means,  without  the  use  of  any  drug  or  material 
remedy,  or  to  the  laws  regulating  the  practice  of 
dentistry  or  of  pharmacy.  And  this  act  shall  not 
apply  to  surgeons  of  the  United  States  army, 
navy,  or  marine  hospital  service  in  the  discharge 
of  their  official  duties. 

The  amendment  is  as  just  as  it  is  politic,  and  I 
venture  to  predict  that  the  result  of  the  winter's 
effort  will  be  either  the  passage  of  the  amended 
bill,  or  the  utter  defeat  of  the  present  old-school 
attempt  seriously  to  modify  existing  medical 
laws. 

— Dr.  E.  C.  Williams  of  Hot  Springs,  Va., 
writes  that  there  are  some  excellent  locations  for 
homeopaths  in  that  State.  One  in  a  railroad 
town  of  20,000,  with  many  Northern  and  Western 
residents  and  no  homeopathic  physician.  Dr. 
Williams  is  a  member  of  the  State  Examination 
Board  and  can  give  all  needed  information.  Dr. 
Williams  writes  that  his  nearest  homeopathic 
physician  is  seventy-five  miles  away  and  that  they 
have  never  met ;  but  that  he  has  six  allopaths  for 
rivals  in  his  citv. 


Gall  Bladder  Surgery. 

BY   JAMES   C.    WOOD,    M.    D. 
Cleveland,  Ohio. 

During  the  last  year  I  have  had  under  observa- 
tion some  rather  interesting  gall  bladder  cases, 
which  I  desire  to  place  on  record. 

Case  I. — Mrs.  C,  was  referred  to  me  by  Pro- 
fessor E.  H.  Jewitt  of  Cleveland.  Seven  years 
ago,  I  removed  the  right  ovary,  which  was  pro- 
lapsed and  much  enlarged.  The  patient  was  ex- 
tremely neurotic  and  had  become  almost  bedrid- 
den from  the  pain  produced  by  the  prolapsed 
ovary.  She  recovered  nicely  from  this  operation 
and  later  gave  birth  to  a  perfectly  healthy  child. 
She  came  to  me  for  the  second  time  in  May  of 
1901.  She  had  had  repeated  attacks  of  "biliary 
colic  "  of  the  most  distressing  character,  which 
occurred  at  intervals  of  from  one  week  to  a  day 
and  were  typical  in  character.  There  was,  how- 
ever, at  no  time  any  icterus ;  the  vomiting  was 
intense  and  the  pain  excruciating ;  only  once  did 
she  pass  a  calculus,  per  rectum ;  the  faeces  were 
never  white.  On  May  28  I  opened  the  gall 
bladder  in  the  usual  way,  but  found  no  stone; 
there  were,  however,  evidences  of  inflammatory 
thickening  of  the  common  duct.  I  knew  that  the 
duct  was  patulous  because  of  the  normal  color 
of  the  stools,  and  therefore  came  to  the  conclusion 
that  her  pain  was  caused  by  a  small  calculus 
which  I  could  not  discover,  and  accordingly, 
drained  the  gall  bladder  through  the  abdominal 
wound.  The  patient  obtained  immediate  relief 
from  her  pain  and  distress,  and  so  long  as  the 
drainage  was  maintained  she  felt  perfectly  com- 
fortable. In  six  weeks  I  permitted  the  opening 
to  close,  when  the  old  pain  occurred ;  it  became 
as  severe  as  ever,  and  it  was  evident  that  the  pa- 
tient could  not  live  long  unless  relief  was  ob- 
tained. I  therefore  opened  the  abdomen  for  the 
second  time  and  did  a  cholecystenterostomy 
by  means  of  a  small  Murphy  button.  Again  the 
patient  obtained  immediate  relief,  which  up  to 
the  present  time  has  continued ;  she  is  perfectly 
well  and  has  no  trouble  whatever.  The  button 
was  passed  on  the  twelfth  day. 

Case  IT. — Mrs.  G.,  referred  to  me  by  Dr.  R. 
B.  Dimond  of  Massillon,  O.,  with  symptoms  very 
like  those  presented  by  Case  I.  A  most  careful 
examination  failed  to  reveal  any  signs  of  a  stone. 
I  could  not  pass  a  probe  into  the  common  duct. 
1  therefore  made,  as  in  Case  T.,  a  cholecysten- 
terostomy, again  using  the  Murphy  button  to  at- 
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tach  the  duodenum  to  the  gall  bladder.  This 
patient  also  made  an  uninterrupted  convalescence, 
and  the  last  I  heard  from  her  was  quite  well. 

Case  III. — Mrs.  B.,  aet,  forty-two  years,  re- 
ferred to  me  by  Dr.  Corwin  Griffin,  of  Clyde,  O. 
Patient  had  had  repeated  attacks  of  pain  in  the 
right  side  over  the  region  of  the  gall  bladder  with 
symptoms  which  resemble  very  closely  those  of 
"  biliary  colic."  There  was  an  inflammatory 
thickening  in  the  abdominal  wall  over  the  gall 
bladder,  which  made  it  difficult  to  determine 
whether  it  was  the  kidney  or  the  liver  which  was 
involved.  Exploratory  incision  on  October  31, 
1902.  The  gall  bladder  was  attached  to  the  ab- 
dominal wall  just  to  the  left  of  the  incision  made; 
it  was  as  thick  as  the  finger  and  was  completely 
impacted  with  soft  gall-stones ;  it  contained  very 
little  bile,  and  the  organ  seemed  so  much  diseased 
that  I  deemed  it  best  to  remove  it  entirely,  which 
I  did,  tying  off  the  duct  with  silk ;  it  was  neces- 
sary to  tie  but  one  artery  coming  from  the  liver, 
in  order  to  do  this.  The  oozing  from  the  liver 
was  speedily  controlled  by  means  of  gauze 
sponges  wrung  from  hot  salt  solution.  A  strip 
of  iodoform  gauze  was  left  in  contact  with  the 
amputated  duct,  and  the  wound  closed  with  in- 
terrupted silkworm  gut  sutures.  The  patient 
was  removed  from  the  table  in  good  shape.  She 
made  an  uninterrupted  convalescence  and  re- 
turned to  her  home  in  four  weeks,  comparatively 
free  from  pain.  I  believe  that  she  will  get  per- 
fectly well. 

Remarks. — Cholecystectomy  is  the  term  applied 
to  the  operation  of  removal  of  the  gall  bladder. 
It  is  indicated  in  those  cases  where  the  organ  is 
so  much  diseased  as  to  make  it  useless  as  a  re- 
ceptacle for  bile ;  or  in  limited  cancer  of  the  gall 
bladder.  Extensive  ulceration  or  rupture  from 
overdistention  may  also  require  the  complete  ob- 
literation of  the  gall  bladder.  Another  condi- 
tion requiring  the  operation  is  a  persistent  mucous 
fistula  in  which  the  duct  is  completely  closed.  The 
general  death  rate  is  about  17.25  per  cent. 

The  technique  of  cholecystectomy  as  given  by 
Bryant  is  as  follows :  "  Expose  the  gall  bladder 
as  for  cholecystotomy ;  isolate  the  organ  from 
the  peritoneal  cavity  with  abundant  sponge  and 
gauze  packing ;  turn  up  the  border  of  the  liver ; 
make  two  parallel  incisions,  one  at  either  side 
of  the  gall  bladder,  through  the  restraining  peri- 
toneum ;  separate  the  gall  bladder  from  the  liver 
from  the  fundus  upward  to  the  cystic  duct ;  divide 
the  duct  between  two  ligatures ;    asepticize  the 


proximal  end  with  cautery  ;  unite  the  peritoneal 
flaps  with  stitches ;  close  the  abdominal  wound 
promptly  and  completely  when  thorough  asepsis 
is  assured,  or  introduce  a  small  drainage  tube 
leading  to  the  seat  of  the  operation,  especially  to 
the  end  of  the  duct,  if  thought  wise." 

Sometimes  adhesions  and  hemorrhage  compli- 
cate the  operation,  requiring  the  use  of  forcipress- 
ure,  ligatures,  etc.,  and  extension  of  the  abdomi- 
nal incision  for  a  better  view,  and  manipulation 
may  become  necessary.  Cholaemia  predisposes 
strongly  to  hemorrhage,  and,  when  trouble  is  an- 
ticipated, packing  of  the  wound  should  be  prac- 
ticed for  two  or  three  days  before  complete  clos- 
ure is  made.  Mayo  advises  removal  only  of  the 
mucous  membrane  and  cites  several  favorable  re- 
sults. Senn  doubts  the  expediency  of  this  prac- 
tice. 

Case  IV. — Mrs.  L.,  aet.  fifty-five,  referred  to 
me  by  Professor  R.  J.  Cummer  of  Cleveland. 
She  had  had  repeated  attacks  of  pain  and  inflam- 
mation on  the  right  side  which  had  been  diagnosed 
by  various  physicians  as  "  appendicitis."  The 
heart's  action  was  very  irregular,  with  marked 
mitral  insufficiency.  There  was  an  irregular 
tumor,  somewhat  mobile,  extending  from  the  re- 
gion of  the  gall  bladder  down  into  the  pelvis  and 
evidently  not  connected  with  the  uterus.  I  could 
not  determine  the  nature  of  the  growth  and 
thought  possibly  it  was  an  enlarged  kidney.  Upon 
making  an  incision  over  the  most  prominent  part 
of  the  tumor,  nearly  a  pint  of  pus  escaped,  and 
in  the  upper  part  of  the  cavity  there  was  found 
a  large  gall-stone,  two  and  five-eighths  in 
length,  and  one  and  one-half  inches  in  diameter, 
weighing  580  grains.  This  was  easily  removed 
with  a  pair  of  forceps,  and  by  means  of  irriga- 
tion several  smaller  stones  were  washed  out. 
The  enormously  distended  gall  bladder  was  at- 
tached throughout  its  entire  length  to  the  anterior 
abdominal  wall  on  the  right  side.  A  drainage 
tube  was  inserted  in  the  upper  end  of  the 
wound  and  the  wound  closed  by  means  of 
silkworm  gut  sutures  passed  through  the  en- 
tire thickness  of  the  abdominal  wall  and  the  sac. 
The  patient  came  very  near  dying  from  heart 
failure  during  the  operation,  and  it  was  only  by 
energetic  stimulation,  including  the  subcutaneous 
use  of  the  salt  solution,  that  she  was  revived. 
Convalescence  was  uninterrupted  and  she  re- 
turned home  in  four  weeks  comparatively  well. 
She  is  now  enjoying,  other  than  her  heart  trouble, 
good  health. 
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Remarks. — The  size  of  the  stone,  together  with 
the  misleading  symptoms,  makes  the  case  one  of 
unusual  interest. 

Von  Schneppel  in  Ziemssen's  Cyclopedia  (vol. 
ix.,  p.  690)  says :  "  The  dimensions  of  gall-stones 
is  a  matter  of  great  importance,  for  the  severity 
of  the  symptoms  that  accompany  any  change  of 
location  of  these  concretions  depends  upon  the 
relation  which  their  size  bears  to  the  width  of 
the  gall-passages.  These  dimensions  vary  within 
very  wide  limits,  generally  standing  in  an  inverse 
ratio  to  the  number  of  calculi  present ;  the  more 
stones  the  smaller  they  are  likely  to  be ;  the  less 
the  larger.  Exceptions  to  this  rule,  however, 
occur.  .  .  .  Large  stones,  which  are  usually 
single,  are  the  size  of  a  walnut,  or  over,  up  to  the 
size  of  a  moderately  distended  gall  bladder.  Very 
large  stones  are  a  rarity.  Freirichs  (1.  c,  p.  476) 
several  times  saw  stones  from  two  to  two  and  a 
half  inches  long  and  one  inch  thick.  J.  F.  Meckel, 
in  the  Transactions  of  the  Berlin  Academy,  de- 
scribes probably  the  largest  gall-stone  yet  re- 
corded. It  was  15  ctm.  long  and  6  ctm.  in  diam- 
eter (six  inches  by  two  and  a  half  inches).  I  re- 
cently had  one  given  to  me  which  was  wedged 
into  the  gut,  and  measured  seven  and  a  half  ctm. 
(three  inches  in  length),  four  ctm.  (one  and  one- 
half  inches)  in  its  largest  diameter." 

Not  infrequently  larger-sized  calculi  find  their 
way  into  the  intestinal  canal  either  through  the 
common  duct  or  through  an  opening  caused  by 
adhesions  and  perforation,  where  they  remain  for 
an  indefinite  length  of  time,  taking  on  deposits 
of  lime  salts,  until  they  become  large  enough  to 
cause  intestinal  obstruction.  I  reported  such  a  case 
in  the  Hahnemannian  Monthly  for  November, 
1891.  The  patient,  a  large,  fleshy  woman,  aet. 
sixty-three,  had  for  years  suffered  more  or  less 
from  attacks  of  "  intestinal  colic."  There  existed 
no  definite  history  of  biliary  colic,  and  no  history 
suggestive  of  duodenal  ulceration.  With  the 
foregoing  exception  her  health  had  been  unusually 
good,  and  she  had,  up  to  her  very  illness,  fulfilled 
her  mission  of  farmer  housewife.  For  the  at- 
tacks of  pain  in  her  stomach  and  bowels,  she  had 
long  been  in  the  habit  of  taking  ordinary  soda. 
Five  days  before  I  saw  her  she  had  indulged 
somewhat  immoderately  in  spinach,  which  was  the 
presumable  cause  of  an  attack  of  colic  much  more 
severe  than  usual.  Vomiting  commenced  on  the 
third  day,  the  ejected  matter  consisting  first  of 
the  contents  of  the  stomach,  then  of  bile,  and 
finally  of  fecal  matter.     Tympanites  also  began 


on  the  third  day,  and  was  quite  marked,  although 
not  excessive  when  I  called  two  days  later,  five 
day  from  the  onset  of  the  first  symptoms.  After 
the  first  day  no  fecal  matter  passed  the  bowel,  al- 
though some  flatus  had  escaped  at  intervals.  I 
found  upon  operating  on  this  case  the  specimen 
which  I  show  you,  and  which  measures  two  and 
one- fourth  inches  in  length  and  one  and  three- 
fourths  inches  in  diameter,  just  above  the  ileo- 
caecel  opening.  A  section  of  this  specimen  shows 
its  structure  very  nicely.  Its  nucleus  is  evidently 
composed  of  biliary  matter,  while  its  outer  layers 
are  made  up  of  calcium  phosphate.  I  also  found 
a  stone  which  measured  but  one  inch  in  diameter 
in  a  woman  seventy-four  years  of  age,  which 
caused  complete  obstruction  of  the  bowel  for 
seven  days  previously  to  my  operating.  This 
stone,  like  the  one  described  above,  was  found 
immediately  above  the  ileo-caecal  opening.  The 
intestine  was  inflamed,  and  although  the  stone 
was  not  remarkably  large,  it  completely  ob- 
structed the  bowel. 

816  Rose  Building. 

♦       ♦ 

Lecture  on  Physiological  Materia  Medic  a. 

BY  M.   E.   DOUGLASS,   M.   D. 
Baltimore,  Md. 

Natural     Order. —  Scrophulariaceje. —  Digitalis 
Purpuria. 

The  common  name  of  this  plant  is  "foxglove" 
derived  from  digitale,  the  finger  of  a  glove.  The 
foxglove  is  a  beautiful  plant,  with  a  biennial  or 
perennial  fibrous  root,  which,  in  the  first  year, 
sends  forth  large  tufted  leaves,  and  in  the  follow- 
ing summer  a  simple  erect,  downy,  and  leafy 
stem,  rising  from  two  to  five  feet,  and  terminat- 
ing in  an  elegant  spike  of  purple  flowers.  The 
lower  leaves  are  ovate,  pointed,  about  eight  inches 
in  length  and  three  in  breadth,  and  stand  upon 
short,  winged  footstalks ;  the  upper  are  alternate, 
sparse,  and  lanceolate ;  both  are  obtusely  serrate, 
and  have  wrinkled  velvety  surfaces,  of  which  the 
upper  is  of  a  fine  deep  green,  the  under  paler  and 
more  downy.  The  flowers  are  numerous,  and 
attached  to  the  upper  part  of  the  stem  by  short 
peduncles,  in  such  a  manner  as  generally  to  hang 
down  upon  one  side.  At  the  base  of  each  pedun- 
cle is  a  floral  leaf,  which  is  sessile,  ovate,  and 
pointed.  The  calyx  is  divided  into  five  segments, 
of  which  the  uppermost  is  narrower  than  the 
others.  The  corolla  is  monopetalous,  bell-form, 
swelling  on  the  lower  side,  irregularly  divided  at 
the  margin  into  short,  obtuse  lobes,  and  in  shape 
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.and  size  not  unlike  the  end  of  the  finger  of  a 
glove,  a  circumstance  which  has  suggested  most 
of  the  names  by  which  the  plant  is  designated  in 
different  languages.  Its  mouth  is  guarded  by 
long,  soft  hairs.  Externally,  it  is  in  general  of  a 
bright-purple  ;  internally,  is  sprinkled  with  black 
.spots  upon  a  white  ground.  There  is  a  variety 
with  white  flowers.  The  filaments  are  white, 
curved,  and  surmounted  by  large  yellow  anthers. 
The  style  is  simple,  and  supports  a  bifid  stigma. 
The  seeds  are  numerous,  very  small,  grayish- 
brown,  and  contained  in  a  pyramidal  two-celled 
capsule. 

The  foxglove  grows  wild  in  the  temperate 
parts  of  Europe,  where  it  flowers  in  the  middle 
of  summer.  In  this  country  it  is  cultivated  both 
for  ornament  and  for  medical  use.  The  leaves 
are  the  part  generally  employed.  Much  care  is 
•requisite  in  selecting,  preparing,  and  preserving 
them,  in  order  to  insure  their  activity.  They 
should  be  gathered  in  the  second  year,  immedi- 
ately before  or  during  the  period  of  inflorescence, 
and  those  only  chosen  which  are  full-grown  and 
perfectly  clean.  It  is  said  that  those  plants  are 
preferable  which  grow  spontaneously  in  elevated 
places,  exposed  to  the  sun.  As  the  leafstalk  and 
midril  are  comparatively  inactive,  they  may  be 
rejected.  The  leaves  should  be  dried  either  in 
the  sunshine,  or  by  a  gentle  heat  before  the  fire ; 
and  care  should  be  taken  to  keep  them  separate 
while  drying.  The  dried  leaves  should  be  kept 
in  tin  canisters,  well  closed  so  as  to  exclude  light 
and  moisture ;  or  they  may  be  pulverized,  and  the 
powder  pressed  in  well-stopped  and  opaque  bot- 
tles. As  foxglove  deteriorates  by  time  it  should 
"be  frequently  renewed,  as  often,  if  possible,  as 
once  a  year. 

The  seeds  contain  more  of  the  active  principle 
than  the  leaves,  are  less  apt  to  suffer  in  drying, 
and  keep  better;  but  are  little  used.  It  is  esti- 
mated that  the  seeds  are  ten  times  stronger  than 
the  leaves. 

Foxglove  is  without  smell  in  the  recent  state, 
but  acquires  a  faint  narcotic  odor  when  dried. 
Its  taste  is  bitter  and  nauseous.  The  color  of 
the  dried  leaf  is  a  dull  pale-green,  modified  by 
the  whitish  down  upon  the  under  surface ;  that 
of  the  powder  is  a  fine  deep  green.  Digitalis 
yield  its  virtues  to  water  and  alcohol. 

Digitalis  contains  three  peculiar  substances,  the 
active  crystalline ;  the  likewise  active  amorphous, 
bitter-tasting  digitaleine  ;  and  an  inert,  crystalline, 
and  tasteless     substance.      Of     these  three  sub- 


stances, digitaline  is  found  only  in  the 
leave,  which  also  contain  the  other  two 
bodies,  while  the  seeds  contain  only  digitaleine 
and  the  inert  substance.  The  wild  plant  is  much 
richer  in  the  active  ingredients  that  the  cultivated  ; 
the  maximum  richness  is  obtained  in  May,  before 
the  development  of  the  flowers. 

Digitaline  forms  small,  white,  silky  needles,  ag- 
gregated in  masses,  and  having  an  exactly  neutral 
reaction,  an  intense  and  lasting  bitter  taste — 
which,  from  the  great  insolubility  of  the  crystals, 
only  slowly  develops  itself — and  no  smell.  Water, 
— even  boiling, — ether,  and  benzol  are  almost 
powerless  to  dissolve  it ;  but  it  is  readily  soluble 
in  alcohol  of  ninety  per  cent.  ;  still  more  so 
in  chloroform.  Concentrated  sulphuric  acid  dis- 
solves it  with  a  green  color,  which,  on  the  appli- 
cation of  bromine  vapor,  turns  to  red,  but  is  re- 
stored to  green  on  the  addition  of  water.  Nitric 
acid  at  first  gives  no  color,  but  afterwards  the 
solution  becomes  yellow.  Muriatic  acid  turns  it 
to  a  yellowish  green,  which  afterwards  changes 
to  emerald  green  ;  water  precipitates  it  from  this 
solution  as  a  resinoid  mass. 

Digitaleine  is  a  colorless,  amorphous  body; 
soluble  in  water  in  all  proportions ;  and,  like  dig- 
italine, is  destitute  of  nitrogen. 

It  is  admitted  on  all  hands  that  digitalis  is  a 
cardiac  poison ;  given  in  large  doses,  it  brings  the 
heart  to  a  standstill. 

In  doses  which  just  fall  short  of  a  fatal  effect, 
digitalis  produces  faintness,  diarrhea,  nausea, 
and  vomiting,  with  irregularity  of  the  heart's  ac- 
tion. 

In  still  smaller  doses,  the  heart's  pulsations  are 
much  reduced  in  frequency,  and  the  arterial  blood 
pressure  is  remarkably  raised. 

Doses  large  enough  to  slow  the  heart's  action 
usually  reduce  the  temperature.  Digitalis  is  nar- 
cotic, sedative,  and  diuretic.  Administered  in 
quantities  sufficient  to  bring  the  system  decidedly 
under  its  influence,  it  is  apt  to  produce  a  sense 
of  tightness  or  weight  with  dull  pain  in  the  head, 
vertigo,  dimness  or  other  disorder  of  vision,  and 
more  or  less  confusion  of  thought.  At  the  same 
time  it  occasionally  gives  rise  to  irritation  in  the 
pharynx  and  esophagus,  which  extends  to  the 
larynx  and  trachea,  producing  hoarseness  ;  and, 
in  more  than  one  instance,  ptyalism  has  been  ob- 
served to  result.  It  sometimes  also  disturbs  the 
bowels  and  excites  nausea,  or  even  vomiting. 
Another  and  highly  important  effect  is  an  aug- 
mented flow  of  urine.     Besides  these  effects  dig- 
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italis  has  a  remarkably  sedative  action  upon  the 
heart.  This  is  exhibited  in  the  reduction  both  of 
the  force  and  frequency  of  the  pulse,  which  some- 
times sinks  to  50,  40,  or  even  30  strokes  in  the 
minute. 

It  is  said  also  to  have  a  powerful  sedative  in- 
fluence on  the  generative  organs.  In  larger  quan- 
tities its  operation  is  more  violent.  Nausea  and 
vomiting,  stupor  or  delirium,  cold  sweats,  extreme 
prostration  of  strength,  hiccough,  convulsions,  and 
syncope  are  among  the  alarming  symptoms  which 
indicate  its  poisonous  character.  These  effects 
are  best  counteracted  by  stimulants,  such  as 
brandy,  the  volatile  alkali,  opium,  and  strong  cof- 
fee. Should  any  of  the  poison  be  suspected  to  re- 
main, it  would  be  proper,  before  employing  other 
measures,  to  evacuate  the  stomach  by  the  free  use 
of  warm  liquids. 

There  seems  to  be  a  true  antagonism  between 
digitaline  and  aconitine.  It  is  stated  that  when 
the  heart  of  the  frog  has  almost  ceased  to  beat 
under  the  influence  of  digitaline,  its  movements 
are  restored  by  aconitine. 

A  peculiarity  of  digitaline  is  that,  after  having 
been  given  in  moderate  doses  for  a  few  days  with- 
out apparent  effect,  it  sometimes  acts  suddenly 
with  an  accumulated  influence,  even  endangering 
life.  It  is,  moreover,  very  permanent  in  its  oper- 
ation, which,  having  once  commenced,  is  main- 
tained for  a  considerable  period  without  fresh 
accessions  of  the  medicine. 

The  preparations  and  doses  used  by  the  old 
school  are  as  follows  : 

Digitalis,  gr.  j-v ;  Extract  Digitalis,  gr.  1-6-j ; 
Extract  Digitalis  Fluidum,  111.  j-x  ;  Tincture  Digi- 
talis, ;/;.  v-xxx  ;  Infusum  Digitalis  §ss.  -  oj  ; 
Digitaline,  gr.  ^--jV 

Digitalis  was  as  proven  by  Hahnemann. 

For  homeopathic  use  the  fresh  leaves,  from  the 
uncultivated  plant  in  its  second  season,  gathered 
when  about  to  bloom,  are  chopped  and  pounded 
to  a  pulp,  inclosed  in  a  piece  of  new  linen,  and 
subjected  to  pressure.  The  expressed  juice  is 
then,  by  brisk  agitation,  mingled  with  an  equal 
weight  of  alcohol.  This  mixture  is  allowed  to 
stand  eight  days  in  a  well-stopped  bottle,  in  a 
dark    and  cool  place,  and  then  filtered. 

Digitalis  acts  profoundly  upon  the  musular  sub- 
stance of  the  heart  and  arteries  through  the 
pneumogastric  and  the  vaso-motor  nerves,  pro- 
ducing debility  of  these  tissues  even  to  paralvsis, 
causing  a  depression,  and  an  intermission  of  the 
beats  of  the  pulse.     It  also  secondarily  produces 


functional  derangements  of  the  brain,  the  kid- 
neys, and  the  digestive  apparatus.  The  chief 
characteristic  of  digitalis  is  its  extremely  slow,, 
intermittent  pulse. 

When  and  by  whom  this  now  celebrated  drug 
was  first  employed  as  a  medicine  is  not  known. 
The  date  of  the  earliest  employment  was  certainly 
prior  to  1597,  since  in  that  year  a  treatise  on 
Foxglove  was  published  by  Gerarde.  In  172 1  a 
place  was  given  to  it  in  the  London  Pharmaco- 
poeia, but  in  the  ensuing  edition  ( 1746)  it  was 
omitted. 

The  employment  of  digitalis  in  disease  includes 
some  of  the  most  interesting  and  valuable  applica- 
tions of  remedies  that  are  to  be  found  in  the  whole 
range  of  the  medical  art. 

As  a  tonic  to  the  heart,  digitalis  justly  enjoys 
very  high  favor  in  a  variety  of  morbid  conditions.. 
It  is  a  singular  fact  that  digitalis  should  have 
been  regarded  for  so  long  a  time  solely  as  a 
cardiac  sedative,  seeing  that  its  virtues  as  a  stimu- 
lant tonic  had  been  recognized  by  more  than  one 
old  writer.  The  tide  has  now  fully  turned,  and 
there  is  no  better  recognized  fact  in  modern  med- 
ical practice  than  the  power  of  digitalis  to  sustain 
and  strengthen  cardiac  action  in  a  variety  of 
morbid  conditions. 

Digitalis  plays  an  important  part  in  the  treat- 
ment of  the  state  originally  pointed  out  by  Stokes 
as  "  weak  heart,"  a  state  which  is  referred  by 
German  physicians  to  fatty  and  granular  condi- 
tions of  its  muscular  tissue. 

Sidney  Ringer  in  the  following  picture  repre- 
sents the  class  of  cases  in  which  digitalis  is  most 
strikingly  useful.  He  says:  "There  is  dropsy, 
which  may  be  extensive.  The  breathing  is  much 
distressed  in  the  earlier  stages  of  this  condition 
only  periodically,  and  especially  at  night ;  but 
when  this  reaches  its  worst  stage,  the  breathing  is 
continuously  bad,  although  it  becomes  paroxys- 
mally  worse.  The  patient  cannot  lie  down  in  bed, 
and  is  perhaps  obliged  to  sit  in  a  chair,  with  the 
head  either  thrown  back,  or  more  rarely  leaning 
forward  on  the  bed  or  some  other  support.  The 
jugular  veins  are  distended,  and  the  face  is  dusky 
ami  livid ;  the  pulse  is  very  frequent,  feeble, 
fluttering,  and  irregular.  The  urine  is  very 
scanty,  high-colored,  and  deposits  copiously  on 
cooling.  The  heart  is  seen  and  felt  to  beat  over 
too  extensive  an  area  ;  and  the  chief  impulse  is 
sometimes  at  one  spot  of  the  chest,  and  sometimes 
at  another.  The  impulse  is  undulating,  and  the 
beatinsr    very    irretrular    and    intermittent.      The 
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physical  examination  betrays  great  dilatation  of 
the  left  ventricle,  with  often  a  not  inconsiderable 
amount  of  hypertrophy.  A  murmur  is  ordinarily 
heard,  having  the  characters  of  one  produced  by 
mitral  regurgitant  disease ;  and  there  may  be  also 
disease  of  the  aortic  valves." 

As  a  general  rule,  it  may  be  laid  down  that 
those  cases  of  heart-disease  will  receive  most 
benefit  from  digitalis  in  which  there  is  weakness 
of  heart-pulsation,  irregularity  ( with  or  without 
dyspnoea),  venous  engorgement  (with  or  without 
drops}-,  but  especially  when  combined  with  the 
latter),  and  a  scanty  secretion  of  urine. 

As  a  diuretic,  digitalis  would  hold  very  high 
rank,  even  were  its  power  of  relieving  cardiac 
embarrassment  unknown.  In  nearly  all  varieties 
of  dropsy,  except  those  where  there  is  aortic  re- 
gurgitation and  very  great  cardiac  hypertrophy, 
this  drug  is  of  the  greatest  service ;  it  is  wholly 
free,  also,  from  the  tendency  to  irritate  the  kid- 
neys by  which  many  so-called  diuretics  defeat 
their  own  immediate  end.  besides  inflicting  fur- 
ther mischief  in  cases  where  the  kidney  is  either 
already  diseased  or  mechanically  compressed  by 
ascitic  fluid.  The  diuretic  action  of  digitalis  is 
also  especially  valuable  in  purely  dropsical  hy- 
drothorax,  and  in  those  more  passive  kinds  of 
pleuritic  effusion  which  most  nearly  approach  the 
character  of  the  dropsical  exudate. 

The  sudden  suppression  of  urine,  which  occurs 
in  young  persons  after  scarlatina,  or  from  simple 
exposure  to  cold  and  damp,  is  doubtless  to  be 
looked  upon  as  part  of  a  catarrhal  inflammation  of 
the  uriniferous  tubes,  which  requires  little  more 
than  a  few  days'  rest  in  bed,  with  almost  a  cer- 
tainty that  the  urinary  secretion  will  reappear. 
In  this  simple  form  the  catarrhal  inflammation 
■scarcely  needs  the  use  of  a  diuretic  ;  but  should 
danger  threaten,  digitalis  is  still  far  preferable 
to  any  other  drug.  It  is  a  different  matter  when, 
in  the  course  of  a  chronic  Bright's  disease,  in 
which  many  of  the  other  organs  have  probably 
become  impaired,  a  sudden  suppression,  induced 
by  cold  or  any  other  cause,  takes  place.  Here  it 
is  clearly  advisable  to  resort  to  direct  measures 
for  the  restoration  of  the  urinarv  secretion,  and 
digitalis  is  again  one  of  the  best  agents  for  the 
purpose. 

In  hemorrhage  of  various  kinds  digitalis  has. 
during  the  last  few  years,  assumed  an  important 
place.  In  uterine  hemorrhage  its  efficacv  was,  T 
believe,  first  distinctly  proved  by  Dr.  W.  H.  Dick- 
inson.    In  doses  of  one  to  one  and  a  half  fluid 


ounce  of  the  infusion,  he  found  that  hemorrhage 
of  this  description,  when  unconnected  with  or- 
ganic disease,  was  speedily  arrested  by  it.  Dick- 
inson for  a  long  time  treated  all  his  hemorrhagic 
patients  in  this  way,  and  never  failed  to  arrest 
the  bleeding  by  the  second  to  the  fourth  da\ . 

In  hemoptysis  digitalis  has  received  warm 
praise  from  many  writers. 

In  epistaxis  digitalis,  especially  in  the  form  of 
infusion,  appears  to  be  quite-  as  efficacious  as  in 
pulmonary  or  uterine  hemorrhage.  This  is 
markedly  the  case  in  the  bleeding  from  the  nose 
which  sometimes  complicates  acute  rheumatism, 
and  is  occasionally  so  severe,  if  unchecked,  as  to 
greatly  confuse  the  patient  and  delay  his  conva- 
lescence. Indeed,  in  cases  of  epistaxis,  except 
those  which  depend  upon  a  general  hemorrhagic 
tendency,  such  as  is  developed  in  scurvy,  in  pur-' 
pura,  and  in  the  rarer  diathetic  disease  which  is 
now  called  hemophilia,  digitalis  appears  to  be 
a  very  prompt  and  powerful  remedy. 

In  delirium  tremens  digitalis  first  attracted  at- 
tention as  a  remedy  from  the  bold  experiments  of 
the  late  Mr.  Jones  of  Jersey.  This  gentleman 
was  in  the  habit  of  giving  one-half-ounce  doses  of 
the  tincture  at  first,  and  two-dram  doses  sub- 
sequently, till  calm  and  sleep  were  produced. 
♦     ♦ 

C  rot  a /us  ttorridus* 

Some  few  symptoms  belong  to  the  snake  family 
in  general.  They  all  produce  more  or  less  of 
prostration,  nervous  excitability,  and  nervous 
prostration.  There  is  a  prostration  which  run:-* 
through  all  snake-poison  remedies  in  general, 
but  especially  that  form  of  it  which  begins  with 
the  heart.  It  seems  to  overpower  the  heart,  de- 
presses its  action,  bringing  on  collapse  and  ap- 
oplectic stupor. 

Crotalus  differs  from  lachesis  in  some  marked 
respects  ;  it  has  an  individuality  of  its  own — as 
all  well-proven  remedies  have ;  no  one  remedy  can 
be  substituted  for  another.  In  this  poison  an- 
other of  its  leading  lines  lies  in  the  breaking 
down  of  the  blood — of  the  red  corpuscles,  thus 
bringing  on  a  state  allied  to  septicaemia,  abscess, 
and  gangrene ;  a  coagulation  of  the  blood  in  its 
vessels,  resulting  in  an  embolism ;  clots  of  blood 
will  be  carried  to  the  extremities,  and,  hence,  we 
have  symptoms  very  much  like  apoplexy. 

Friability  is,  finally,  brought  about  of  the  blood- 
vessels, rupturing  of  their  coats.  This,  then,  will 
show  itself  in  a  mottled  condition  cf  the  bodv  sur- 
faces— bluishness  here  and  there  in  spots.  This  is, 
however,  a  peculiarity  not  confined  to  crotalus. 
but  is  found  in  all  septic  poisonings,  though  it  is 
a  prompt  and  invariable  condition  of  snake  poi- 
sons, and  may  always  be  expected  to  supervene 
with  crotalus  and  lachesis.  When  blisters  form 
upon  the  surface  they  are  filled  with  bloody 
serum.  This  is  one  reason  why  we  find  hemor- 
rhages from  all  the  orifices  of  the  bodv.  which  is 
grandly    characteristic    of    this    remedy ;    hemor- 

*  A  Compilation   by  the  Editor. 
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rhages  from  the  eyes,  the  ears,  the  nose,  the  mouth, 
the  lungs  ;  from  the  anus  ;  from  the  bowels ;  vomit- 
ing of  blood.  There  is  a  good  deal  of  resemblance 
here  to  the  symptoms  of  arsenicum. 

In  this  remedy,  as  under  lachesis,  you  will  find 
a  marked  tendency  to  the  sallow,  yellow  appear- 
ance of  the  skin ;  the  ichteric  condition  ;  the  skin 
becomes  as  yellow  as  gold.  Now  you  may  see 
its  relation  to  yellow  fever.  For  there  is  with 
this  yellowness  the  vomiting  of  black  blood  ;  the 
great  nervous  prostration  and  septicaemia,  with 
the  coldness  of  surface  and  feeble,  rapid  pulse. 
It  has  terrible  vomitings  of  bile — vomiting  and 
purging  of  green,  nasty,  bile  ;  and,  finally,  of  blood 
— this  thick  dark  blood. 

While  lachesis  and  crotalus  both  correspond  to 
septicaemia  they  do  so  with  different  symptoms. 
In  crotalus  you  will  find  that  the  septic  state  is 
often  attended  with  profound  exhaustion,  sweat, 
and  quick  pulse.  Then,  again,  it  is  found  with 
coldness  of  the  surfaces  and  lightning-like  pulse. 
Remember  that, — that  crotalus  has  coldness  of 
the  surface,  with  great  dryness  but  general  ( inter- 
nal) heat,  increase  of  temperature  and  frequent 
pulse.  Remember,  also,  that  that  is  a  very  dan- 
gerous combination  of  symptoms. 

In  lachesis  we  have  frequently  a  feeble  pulse, 
threatening  paralysis  of  the  heart;  and  a  rapid 
pulse,  running  away  up  into  130  and  150, — so 
rapid  that  one  can  hardly  count  it.  Remember, 
now.  the  profuse  exhausting  sweats  in  lachesis ; 
while  in  crotalus  the  surface  is  dry.  In  crotalus 
there  may  be  dry  heat,  while  in  lachesis  it  may 
be  moist— a  hot'  sweat  all  over  the  body.  In 
crotalus  there  is  intense  dry  heat  all  through  and 
over  the  body,  as  well  as  cold  ;  but  with  this  in- 
tense dry  heat  there  will  associated  vomiting,  ter- 
rible irritability  of  the  stomach,  and  vomiting  of 
<rall — of  green  bile,  green  slime,  green  substances. 

In  crotalus  there  is  marked  tenderness  over 
the  abdomen  and  extreme  burning  of  the  stomach, 
like  arsenicum.  It  has  violent  thirst,  with  the 
water  coming  up  soon  after  it  is  drank ;  it  has 
the  prostration  and  fear  of  death  belonging  to 
arsenicum :  but  it  passes  soon  into  a  state  of 
stupor  and  unconsciousness,  while  the  bodily 
functions  may  still  go  on  for  a  time ;  delirium  at 
times  comes  on  early,  with  sinking  and  picking 
at  flocks,  and  the  Hippocratic  countenance ;  then 
you  must  be  careful  to  differentiate  it  from 
arsenicum. 

In  the  typhoid  and  typhus  and  low  septic 
states  crotalus  will  become  most  valuable,  for  it 
has  all  the  usual  identifying  symptoms  of  those 
diseased  conditions,  coming  on  slowly  with  diar- 
rhea, ulcers,  tympany,  and  the  allied  conditions 
<>f  the  bowels,  notably  the  hemorrhages  with 
black,  fluid  blood.  There  is  a  general  tendency 
for  the  blood  to  become  fluid,  while,  at  the  first, 
it  seems  to  coagulate  in  the  blood-vessels.  It  is 
alwavs  an  offensive-smelling  blood. 

Lachesis  and  crotalus  are  great  remedies  in 
chronic  ulcers.  These  two  remedies  are  fine  ones 
to  know   when   you  travel   South  among  the  zy- 


motic diseases.  Of  course,  you  must  not  forget 
the  relationship  of  these  many  symptoms,  peculiar 
as  they  are  to  lachesis  and  crotalus,  to  arsenicum, 
phosphorus,  baptisia,  and  some  others. 

There  will  be  found  in  crotalus  duodenal  ca- 
tarrh ;  inflammation  of  the  duodenum. 

Lachesis  and  crotalus  are  most  similar  of  any 
two  medicinal  substances  proved  in  the  condition 
known  as  diphtheritic.  Crotalus  has  a  tendency 
to  throw  out  an  exudate  of  a  fibrinous  nature, 
upon  the  mucous  surfaces. 

It  has  terrible  dizziness  and  vertigo;  pains 
through  all  parts  of  the  head,  stunning  pains, 
stupefying  pains,  with  yellow  color  of  the  eyes 
and  general  jaundice.  There  is  pain  in  the  eye- 
balls, great  pressure  about  the  eyes,  dimness  of 
vision,  momentary  disappearance  of  vision  with 
profuse  lachrymation,  especially  in  damp  weather 
— which  recalls  the  fact  that  crotalus  is  especially 
aggravated  in  its  symptoms  in  hot,  damp  weather, 
which  latter  is  often  thought  to  be  one  of  the 
causes  of  yellow  fever. 

Lachesis  is  especially  aggravated  after  a  long 
spell  of  cold  weather,  when  it  becomes  warm : 
hence,  the  aggravation  of  lachesis  symptoms  in 
the  spring. 

One  peculiarity  of  crotalus  is  the  possibility  of 
a  leaden  color  remaining  after  the  acute  symptoms 
have  been  corrected.  This  has  been  noted  as  a 
distinguishing  characteristic  following  the  bite  of 
the  rattlesnake.  This  color  of  the  skin  is 
chlorotic. 

There  is  a  peculiar  swelling  and  sense  of  dis- 
tention and  fullness  of  the  whole  body  under  the 
action  of  the  crotalus  poison  ;  the  whole  body  be- 
comes puffed  up  and  swollen :  you  will  remember 
this  in  swollen  tongue — glossitis  ;  the  tongue  is 
inflamed  and  so  badly  swollen  that  the  patient 
cannot  move  it ;  it  fills  the  entire  mouth.  It 
may  become  gangrenous,  dusky  and  dark. 

Lachesis  also  has  swollen  tongue,  but  it  is  not 
characteristic  as  it  is  under  this  remedy. 

Returning  to  crotalus  and  the  general  swelling. 
we  note  that  the  throat  is  swollen  and  sensitive  ~ 
larynx  is  painful  to  touch. 

Look  at  the  stomach  symptoms  and  note  the 
vomiting  of  bitter,  green  bile,  of  food,  of  darkr 
foul-tasting  blood  ;  the  stomach  is  so  irritable  that 
it  can  retain  nothing.  Then  there  is  that  in- 
tolerance of  clothing  about  the  abdomen.  All 
snake  poisons  have  that  characteristic  tightness 
and  fullness  of  the  bod}' ;  that  sense  of  constric- 
tion which  becomes  intolerant  of  anything  touch- 
ing it ;  tries  to  tear  garments  away  from  the  neck ; 
is  greatly  annoyed  even  by  the  touch  of  a  loose 
wrapper.  Cannot  bear  to  have  the  bed-clothes 
touch  the  body ;  lies  with  the  knees  raised. 

There  are  terrible  pains  in  the  stomach  burn- 
ing, burning,  burning!  There  is  swelling  ami 
distention  of  the  whole  abdominal  region.  There 
is  blood  in  the  urine,  hemorrhage  from  the  ure- 
thra :  urine  looks  like  that  in  jaundice — clear 
when  first  passed,  but  after  standing  a  while  it  de- 
posits a  mealv  sediment. 
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SUMMARY. 

Crotalus    horridus — compare    with    lachesis    and 

carbo  veg. 
Affects  nerves  and  blood. 
Causes  dizziness, 
confusion, 
vertigo, 
deep  coma. 
Trembling — 

tetanic  spasms, 
paralysis. 
Congestions  of  various  tissues. 
Inflammations  of  a  low  type — 
septic  conditions, 
typhoid, 
typhus. 
Ecchymoses. 
Effusions  into  brain, 
lungs, 

heart,  etc.,  and  into  serous  cavities. 
Hemorrhages — 
dark, 
fluid, 

noh-coagulable, 
gangrenous, 
sloughing. 
Advamic,  whether  caused  by  previous  low  states 
of  the  system  of  by  zymotic  or  septic  poisoning, 
from  abuse  of  alcohol. 
Especially  characteristics  are — 

evidences  of  cardiac  debility, 
feeble  pulse, 
sluggish  circulation, 
bluish  skin, 
faintness,  and 
general  debility. 
(Edema  of  whole  body. 
General  anasarca. 
Bruised  drawing  J,       .       jn  ^  bones 

paralytic    )  ' 
Worse  awaking, 

sting  of  insects, 
dissecting  wound, 
vaccination, 
right  side. 
Skin  vellow, 
'  dry, 
stiff. 

like  thin  parchment, 
usually  dry  and  cold. 
Chilblains  with  gangrene  impending. 
Purpura  hemorrhagica. 
Old  cicatrices  break  open  again. 
Obstinate  ulcers,  even  malignant,  on  yellow  skin, 

.with  great  indifference. 
Lachesis  has  skin  cold  and  clammy. 
Crotalus  skin  dry  and  cold. 
Lachesis  has  no  such  violent  vomit, 
no  such  stool, 

no  such  hemorrhages  as  crotalus. 
Pustules — 
boils, 

carbuncles,  slow  in  progress,  unhealthy  or 
hemorrhagic. 


Blood  oozes  from  ears. 

Epistaxis  especially  during  diphtheria. 

Excessive  sensitiveness — 

irritable, 

cross, 

infuriated 
Memory  weak, 

obtuse, 

stupid. 
Awakes  struggling: 


bv  least  annovance. 


with  imaginary  foes, 
thinks  he  is  surrounded  by  enemies  or  hid- 
eous animals, 
intense  restlessness,  twitching. 
Stools  dark-green, 
liquid, 
yellow, 
black, 
thin, 

involuntary. 
Vomiting  and  urinating  same  time, 

suppression   of    urine. 
Sudden  and  extreme  coldness  and  blueness. 
In  scrofulous  ) 

debilitated         r  constitutions. 
broken-down    ; 
Inebriates. 

Diseases  following  low  forms  of  fevers — 
septic 
typhoid, 
malarial, 

chronic  alcoholism, 
exhausted  vital  force, 
genuine  collapse. 
Apoplexy  in  inebriates. 
Blood  flows  (oozes)  from  eyes, 
ears, 
nose, 

and  every  orifice  of  the  body. 
Bloody  sweat. 
Great  irritability  and   sensitiveness  to  dry,   cold 

air. 
Yellow  conjunctiva. 
Malignant  jaundice. 

(hematic  rather  than  hepatic.) 
Malignant  diptheria  or  scarlet. 
(Edema  or 

Gangrene  of  fauces  and  tonsils. 
Pains  worse  from  empty  swallowing 
Intestinal  hemorrhage — 
blood  dark, 
fluid, 
foul, 

non-coagulable. 
Vicarious  menstruation. 
Menopause — 

intense  flushings  and 
drenching  perspirations. 
Prolonged  metrorrhagia. 

with  dark,  fluid,  offensive  blood. 
Seems    to    act,    directly,    on    the    cerebral    spinal 
nerve  centers,  producing,  secondarily,  decompo- 
sition of  blood  and  destruction  of  blood  fibrine. 
Organs  of  sight  profoundly  affected  even  to  ex- 
tent of  annihilation  of  their  function. 
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Le    Professeur    Koch 

et    le    Peril    de    la    Tuberculose    Bovine. 

In  a  bulky  volume  of  1060  pages  M.  Garnault 
calls  in  question  the  sincerity  of  Professor  Koch's 
motives  in  the  introduction  of  tuberculin  and  his 
pronouncement  as  to  the  nun-identity  of  bovine 
and  human  tuberculosis.  He  visited  Koch  in 
Berlin  and  suggested  that,  in  order  to  test  the 
contention  that  bovine  tuberculosis  was  not  com- 
municable to  man  both  of  them  should  allow 
themselves  to  be  inoculated  with  bovine  tubercu- 
losis. Garnault  expressed  the  belief  that  the  in- 
oculation would  certainly  prove  fatal  to  both, 
though  if  Koch's  view  were  correct  neither  would 
suffer.  Koch's  refusal  to  submit  to  the  proposed 
test  seemed  to  Garnault  to  indicate  a  want  of  be- 
lief in  the  opinion  he  had  expressed  at  the  London 
Congress,  and  apparently  suggested  that  the  non- 
identity  of  bovine  and  human  tuberculosis  had 
been  published  from  motives  other  than  the  ad- 
vance of  science.  These  motives  Dr.  Garnault 
states  in  this  book  to  have  been  partly  political. 
The  precautions  taken  for  preventing  infection  of 
human  beings  from  tuberculous  cattle  and  sug- 
gested by  the  belief  that  human  and  bovine  tu- 
berculosis were  intercommunicable,  seriously  af- 
fected the  pockets  of  the  agriculturists,  and  as 
the  agrarian  section  is  politically  powerful  in 
Germany  it  was  advisable  to  reconsider  the  ques- 
tion from  their  point  of  view.  The  Prussian  Gov- 
ernment, in  making  a  grant  of  150,000  marks  to 
Koch,  indicated  the  attitude  he  was  to  take  up, 
and  so  on  ;  but  another  source  of  complaint  against 
Koch  is  the  sale  for  profit  of  a  secret  remedy — 
tuberculin. 

So  much  for  the  spirit  which  animates  the  at- 
tack of  Dr.  Garnault  and  has  inspired  this  book, 
in  which  he  reproduces  the  text  of  various  papers, 
articles,  letters,  and  reports  of  proceedings  at 
scientific  meetings,  with  his  own  commentaries 
upon  these.  The  greater  part  of  the  book  is,  how- 
ever, taken  up  with  a  critical  examination  of  the 
evidence  for  and  against  the  view  of  Koch  with 
regard  to  the  non-identity  of  bovine  and  human 
tuberculosis,  but  the  argument  is  throughout 
biased  by  the  author's  expressed  object. 

Diseases    of    the 
Organs    of    Respiration. 

In  Dr.  Samuel  West's  work  we  have  an  exposi- 
tion of  all  that  is  now  known  in  relation  to  the 
diseases  named  and  set  forth  with  admirable 
clearness  by  a  practical  phvsician  who  has  studied 
many  of  the  greater  problems  of  the  subject  for 
many  years — long-  enough,  as  he  states  in  his 
preface.  "  to  enable  me  to  write  from  a  wider  ex- 


perience, and  to  put  to  a  longer  test,  the  conclu- 
sion on  disputed  points  to  which  I  had  been  led." 
Much  new  knowledge,  both  pathological  and 
clinical,  has  been  added  to  the  study  of  diphtheria, 
and  in  some  quarters  all  membranous  affections 
of  the  larynx  have  been  classed  as  diphtherial. 
That  there  exists  a  form  of  membranous  laryngitis, 
unaccompanied  by  the  systemic  poisoning  and 
sequelae  so  common  in  true  diphtheria,  is  a  matter 
of  common  observation,  and  thus  far  the  evidence 
to  warrant  its  classification  with  the  graver  dis- 
ease is  not  very  convincing. 

Into  the  question  of  the  part  played  by  enlarge- 
ment of  bronchial  glands,  whether  as  sources  of 
immediate  irritation  or  as  storehouses  of  tuber- 
cle, Dr.  West  does  not  enter  at  great  length,  but 
it  must  be  owned  that  strong  suspicion  attaches 
to  these  parts  in  those  cases  in  which  a  chronic 
irritative  cough  is  maintained,  perhaps  for 
months,  after  measles  or  whooping  cough,  sugges- 
tive of  possible  tuberculous  trouble  in  after  years. 
Few  morbid  conditions  of  the  lungs  are  more  fre- 
quently spoken  of  than  "  congestion,"  but  actual 
knowledge  as  to  the  conditions  under  which  it 
may  arise  is  by  no  means  universal. 

In  dealing  with  broncho-pneumonia  a  most  in- 
teresting demonstration  is  given  of  the  observa- 
tions which  lead  to  the  conclusion  that  the  idi- 
opathic form  of  the  disease  as  affecting  little  chil- 
dren is  closely  allied  to  croupous  pneumonia,  and 
the  distinction  between  it  and  secondary  broncho- 
pneumonia is  made  very  clear.  That  the  disease, 
if  it  be  truly  pneumonic,  should  present  such  dif- 
ferent clinical  symptoms  is,  in  Dr.  West's  view, 
to  be  accounted  for  by  anatomical  differences  in 
the  infantile  lung. 

Although  retaining  the  time-honored  name  of 
phthisis.  Dr.  West  proves  that  the  weight  of  evi- 
dence goes  to  support  the  view  that  even  in  ex- 
treme fibrotic  forms  it  is  indeed  tuberculous  dis- 
ease of  the  lung.  In  the  treatment  of  pyopneu- 
mothorax Dr.  Wrest  makes  a  bold  bid  for  free 
incision,  and  is  no  supporter  of  the  older  prac- 
tice of  expectancy.  The  cases  which  he  quotes 
give  striking  evidence  of  success  in  some  cases. 
Similarlv  he  is  not  inclined  to  agree  with  the  view- 
that  an  effusion  on  the  same  side  as  a  lung  already 
damaged  by  tuberculous  disease  had  better  be 
left  alone.  He  advocates  the  removal  of  the  fluid, 
but  he  does  not  appear  to  have  been  impressed 
with  the  fact  which  weighs  so  much  with  many 
phvsicians,  that  after  removal  of  fluid  under  such 
circumstances  the  general  health  of  the  patient 
may  rapidly  deteriorate.  Probably,  as  Dr.  West 
believes,  the  presence  of  the  fluid  does  not  check 
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the  development  of  tubercle,  but  its  removal  is 
certainly  followed  at  times  by  rapid  disintegration 
of  the  tubercle  already  deposited,  and  hence  by 
symptoms  of  increased  septic  absorption. 

Les    Tics 

•et    leur    Traitement. 

MM.  Meige  and  Feindel  have  written  a  lengthy 
and  elaborate  treatise  on  Tics,  a  subject  that  has 
hitherto  received  scanty  notice  at  the  hands  of 
medical  writers.  The  nomenclature  of  tics  is 
practically  restricted  to  two  complaints — tic 
doloureux  and  tic  convulsif.  The  authors  of  the 
work  before  us  assert  that  neither  of  these  really 
belongs  to  the  class  of  tics  proper.  To  compen- 
sate us  for  the  loss  of  our  cherished  belief  in  these 
two  they  introduce  us  to  quite  a  numerous  family 
of  tics. 

They  appropriately  begin  with  the  personal 
descriptions  of  his  maladies  by  a  "tiqueur,"  one 
who  was,  or  had  been,  the  subject  of  more  than 
one  variety  of  tic.  After  a  brief  history  of  the 
subject  of  tics  the  authors  attempt  a  definition 
of  the  disorders.  According  to  them  tics  are 
habitual  nervous  movements,  definite  co-ordinate 
acts,  more  or  less  directly  under  cerebral  control, 
and  they  are  to  be  clearly  distinguished  from 
spasms,  which  are  due  to  some  pathological  re- 
flex cause,  the  spinal  cord  and  lower  nervous 
centers  only  being  concerned  with  their  occur- 
rence. This  definition,  like  only  too  many  others. 
is  not  entirely  satisfactory,  but  as  all  definitions 
proverbially  emanate  from  the  Evil  One. 
we  need  not  further  concern  ourselves  about 
the  one  in  question.  The  tics  of  the  authors  evi- 
dently comprise  numerous  disorders  which  we  are 
accustomed  either  to  classify  under  the  name  of 
"habit  spasm"  or  to  regard  as  phases  of  hysteria. 
In  addition  to  the  well-known  facial  twitchings, 
blinking,  shoulder-shrugging,  and  the  like,  the 
authors  describe  tics  affecting  the  diaphragm,  the 
muscles  of  respiration,  the  larynx,  and  numerous 
other  regions  of  the  body.  In  fact,  there  would 
seem  to  be  hardly  any  part  of  the  human  organism 
that  may  not  be  afflicted  with  a  tic. 

Especially  interesting  are  the  tics  of  speech  ; 
and,  in  addition  to  ordinary  defects  such  as  stut- 
tering, the  authors  deal  with  two  weird  disorders 
named  "  echolalie  "  and  "  coprolalia"  Echolalie 
is  the  name  applied  to  a  defect  of  speech  where,  at 
the  termination  of  a  sentence,  the  last  syllable,  syl- 
lables, words,  or  even  the  whole  sentence  itself, 
is  involuntarily  repeated  once  or  several  times. 
Most  of  us  are  doubtless  acquainted  with  the  dis- 
order, although  the  name  has  as  yet  hardly  found 
a  place  in  English  nomenclature.  Many  years 
back  we  were  acquainted  with  an  "  echolalique," 
whose  rapid  and  frequent  repetition  of  the  last  two 
syllables  of  every  sentence  approximated  as 
closely  to  a  "  perfect  chorus,"  as  did  Mr.  Joseph 
Gargery's  description  of  the  architecture  of  the 
"blacking  ware'us." 

A  still  more  embarrassing  complaint  than  the 
last  is  coprolalia,  the  involuntary  utterance  of 
profane  or  obscene  words  or  sentences.  The 
authors  give  several  instances  of  this  where  the 


subjects  of  the  complaint  revealed  their  infirmity 
at  inopportune  times  and  before  inappropriate 
audiences.  Legal  luminaries  have  generally  beea 
scornful  regarding  kleptomania  as  a  defense  for 
theft,  and  it  needs  no  great  gift  of  orescience  to 
foretell  their  attitude  when  "  coprolalia  "  is  first 
brought  to  their  notice  as  an  answer  to  a  charge 
of  unbecoming  language. 

The  complaint  of  the  authors  that  the  treatment 
of  tics  has  hitherto  received  but  little  notice  is 
just.  They  attribute  this  neglect  to  the  reasons, 
either  that  the  complaints  are  deemed  too  trivial 
to  merit  any  very  serious  consideration,  or  else 
that  the\'  are  deemed  of  such  a  nature  that  any 
treatment  is  likely  to  be  unavailing.  They  point 
out  that  if  the  disorders  have  no  tendency  to  cur- 
tail life  they  may,  nevertheless,  be  a  source  of 
great  distress  both  to  the  patients  and  their  im- 
mediate friends.  Treatment  is  dealt  with  ex- 
haustively and  well,  and  evidence  is  produced  that 
when  it  is  properly  carried  out  it  is  much  more 
efficacious  than  is  generally  supposed. 

The  very  name  of  tic  is  one  that  is  difficult  to 
take  seriously,  and  the  subjects  of  many  forms 
are  only  too  often  the  objects  of  ill-concealed  mer- 
riment or  ridicule.  By  the  publication  of  this 
work  the  authors  may  have  done  something  to  re- 
lieve the  distress  of  persons  thus  afflicted. 

Des  Paralysies 
Pseudo-bulbaires. 

Pseudo-bulbar  paralysis — so  called  from  its 
similarity  to  paralysis  from  lesions  destroying  the 
various  nuclei  in  the  pons  and  medulla — is  com- 
paratively rare.  Various  explanations  have  been 
adopted  by  Kirchoff,  Brissaud,  and  others,  partly 
physiological  and  partly  anatomical,  and  it  has 
been  assumed  that  in  pseudo-bulbar  paralysis  the 
lesion  may  be  unilateral  and  yet  cause  bilateral 
symptoms,  the  explanation  suggested  being  that 
there  is  a  special  group  of  fibers  subserving  the 
functions  of  deglutition,  phonation,  and  mastica- 
tion, and  crossing  in  the  corpus  callosum,  so  that 
when  a  lesion  affects  the  pyamidal  fibers  of  one 
hemisphere  it  may  also  damage  these  fibers  and 
so  lead  to  bilateral  paralysis.  Kirchoff  has  devel- 
oped the  theory  that  the  above  functions  have 
gradually  been  represented  in  one  hemisphere,  and 
that  a  lesion  in  one  hemisphere  can  produce  bi- 
lateral paralysis  just  as  occurs  in  ordinary  aphasia. 

Dr.  Comte.  in  a  just-issued  work,  has  set  him- 
self the  task  of  putting  these  and  other  statements 
to  the  test.  He  publishes  the  clinical  historv  of 
some  24  cases.  The  first  group  consists  of  some 
13  cases  without  necropsy,  the  last  3  being  de- 
scriptions of  cases  of  acute  bulbar  paralysis  and  of 
palsy  from  peripheral  lesions,  introduced  for  the 
purpose  of  diagnosis. 

The  great  value  of  the  book,  however,  lies  in 
the  report  upon  1 1  cases  of  pseudo-bulbar  paraly- 
sis, with  the  results  of  anatomical  investigations. 
His  conclusions  are  that  pseudo-bulbar  palsy 
always  results  from  a  bilateral  affection,  the 
opercula  or  the  projection  fibers  emanating  from 
them  being  affected.  In  this  connection  he  calls 
attention  to  the  verv  remarkable  case  described 
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by  Piperkoff  in  which  there  were  symmetrical 
cortical  lesions  in  the  Rolandic  areas  without 
degeneration  of  the  pyramidal  tracts. 

Dr.  Comte  further  goes  on  to  say  that  the  lesion 
may  be  anywhere  between  the  cortex  above  and 
the  pons  and  bulb  below,  and  comments  upon  the 
frequency  with  which,  when  a  focus  of  softening 
or  sclerosis  was  found  in  the  internal  capsule  or 
other  part  of  the  hemisphere,  other  foci  were 
met  with  in  the  pons.  The  localization  of  the 
fibers  subserving  phonation,  deglutition,  and  mas- 
tication is  the  outer  part  of  the  genu  of  the  internal 
capsule  and  the  inner  part  of  the  pyramidal 
tracts  in  the  crura,  whilst  their  position  in  the 
pons  is  doubtful.  Dr.  Comte  discredits  the  re- 
ported cases  in  which  it  has  been  said  that  the 
lesion  was  unilateral,  and  states  that  in  his  own 
cases  many  lesions  would  have  been  missed  had 
the  parts  not  been  submitted  to  a  rigid  micro- 
scopical examination. 

Traite 

de    Bacteriologie. 

(  )ne  of  the  latest  additions  to  the  bacteriologi- 
cal library,  a  large  treatise  of  over  one  thousand 
pages,  the  joint  work  of  MM.  Miquel  and  Cham- 
bier,  is  comprehensive  in  scope  and  eminently 
readable.  It  is  divided  into  four  sections;  the 
first  three  being  devoted  respectively  to  a  con- 
sideration of  the  morphology  and  biology  of  bac- 
teria, and  methods  of  investigation  and  tech- 
nique in  general:  a  systematic  description  of  the 
pathogenic  bacteria;  and  a  similar  treatment  of 
the  purely  saprophytic  varieties.  The  fourth 
part  of  the  work,  details  some  of  the  applications 
of  bacteriology  to  hygiene  and  preventive  medi- 
cine. 

The  classification  of  micro-organisms  followed 
by  the  authors  is  that  of  Cohn,  although  we  are 
surprised  to  find  leptothrix  included  under  the 
varieties  of  bacilli,  and  employed  in  that  loose 
sense  which  one  hoped  had  long  become  obso- 
lete; while  prodigiosus  is  included  among  the 
micrococci,  although  most  workers  would  now 
prefer  to  class  this  micro-organism  as  a  bacillus. 

The  details  of  the  technique  employed  in 
studying  the  morphology  and  functions  of  bac- 
teria in  general  are  fairly  accurate,  if  not  too  ex- 
tensive, although  fewer  alternative  methods  are 
described  than  one  would  have  expected  in  such 
a  voluminous  treatise.  Then,  too,  in  these  days 
of  standardized  media,  the  reader  will  look  for 
further  instructions  in  methods  of  neutralization 
than  the  bare  statement  that  nutrient  broth 
should  be  neutralized  with  "  a  solution  of  caustic 
soda  or  carbonate  of  soda  until  it  gives  a 
faintly  alkaline  reaction" — the  indicator  not 
even  being  mentioned.  A  further  statement,  for 
which  we  were  hardly  prepared,  is  that  the  dis- 
continuous method  of  sterilizing  media  in 
streaming  stream  is  "  seductive  in  theory  "  but 
unsafe  in  practice,  and  should  be  replaced  by 
sterilization  in  the  autoclave  by  means  of  steam 
under  pressure  at  1050  or  no0  C.  In  the  second 
part  of  the  book  the  systematic  descriptions  of 
both  pathogenic  and  saprophytic  bacteria  are  ac- 


curate so  far  as  they  go,  but  we  must  again  ex- 
press surprise,  the  more  marked,  perhaps,  as  the 
authors  tell  us  in  the  preface  that  the  book  is 
written  in  the  hope  that  it  "  may  prove  of  service 
to  those  who,  having  a  general  knowledge  of 
bacteriology,  seek  precise  details,"  at  the  fact  that 
cultural  characteristics  are  limited  to  notes  of 
the  growth  upon  nutrient  agar  and  gelatine,  on 
potato,  in  broth,  and  occasionally  in  milk. 

The  fourth  section — that  detailing  the  appli- 
cation of  bacteriology  to  hygiene,  etc. — is  un- 
evenly balanced.  Eor  the  detection  of  the  B. 
typhosus  or  B.  coli  communis  in  drinking  water 
only  one  method  is  described,  and  that  an  un- 
satisfactory and  unreliable  one.  The  methods 
for  the  investigation  of  the  soil  are  totally  inade- 
quate, and  the  question  of  the  bacterioscopic  ex- 
amination of  milk  is  not  even  alluded  to. 

Some    Personal 
Reminiscences    of    Virchow. 

Sir  Felix  Semon,  who  was  a  pupil  and  personal 
friend  of  Professor  Virchow,  has  contributed  the 
following  reminiscences  of  the  great  pathologist: 

It  is  now  more  than  thirty  years  since  I  was 
presented  to  him,  and  I  shall  never  forget  the  oc- 
casion of  my  introduction.  Shortly  after  the 
end  of  the  Franco-German  war  I  was  riding  in 
the  Thiergarten  of  Berlin,  when  I  was  hailed  by 
a  relative  of  mine,  a  member  of  the  Berlin  Town 
Council,  returning  from  a  meeting  of  that  body 
in  company  with  Professor  Virchow,  who  then 
was,  and  indeed  until  a  few  years  ago  continued 
to  be,  one  of  the  most  influential  and  energetic 
members  of  the  Berlin  municipality. 

My  relative  presented  me  to  the  Professor, 
who  directly  pronounced  the  horse  I  rode  a 
thoroughbred,  and  entered  upon  a  disquisition 
on  its  qualities  in  a  manner  which  fairly  took 
my  breath  away.  If  he  had  authoritatively 
spoken  about  the  latest  phase  of  Prince  Bis- 
marck's policy,  about  the  canalization  of  Berlin, 
about  some  recent  discoveries  of  lake-dwellers' 
habitations,  or  of  tumuli  in  Pomerania,  or  about 
a  recent  attack  on  his  cellular  pathology — one 
would  have  thought  it  perfectly  natural,  in  view 
of  his  well-known  universality;  but  that  the 
Leader  of  the  Radicals  in  the  German  Reichstag 
and  the  Prussian  Parliament,  the  Berlin  Town 
Councilor,  the  President  of  the  German  Anthro- 
pological Society,  the  Professor  of  Patholo- 
gical Anatomy  in  the  University  of  Berlin,  and 
the  member  of  innumerable  learned  societies, 
should  be  able  to  discuss  with  equal  authority 
the  points  of  a  thoroughbred — was,  indeed, 
more  than  I  had  expected:  At  any  rate  it  filled 
me  at  once  with  profound  respect  for  the  univer- 
sality of  his  information,  and  this  feeling  deep- 
ened as  years  rolled  by,  and  as  I  had  the  privi- 
lege of  more  and  more  frequently  and  intimately 
coining  into  contact  with  him.  Whilst  his 
knowledge  of  medical  literature  of  all  times  and 
all  nations  was  simply  phenomenal,  his  acquaint- 
ance with  all  events  of  the  day.  with  the  progress- 
of  general  science,  with  history,  geography,  gen- 
eral literature,  art,  was  equally  astounding.     And 
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what  was  most  impressive  was  that  his  know- 
ledge in  all  these  various  branches — the  complete 
mastery  of  any  one  of  which  is  looked  upon  as  a 
very  creditable  achievement — was  as  thorough 
as  it  was  general.  Virchow,  in  fact,  was  nothing 
if  not  exact,  ami  it  was  one  of  his  most  charac- 
teristic features  that  he  demanded  the  same  ex- 
actness in  thought  and  expression  which  dis- 
tinguished him  from  everybody  with  whom  he 
came  in  contact.  His  critical  faculties  were,  so 
to  say,  instinctive  and  ever  on  the  alert.  He 
rarely  allowed  an  inexact  or  random  statement 
inadvertently  made  in  his  presence  to  pass  with- 
i  mt  correcting  it,  and  when  his  own  work  came 
into  question  he  was  positively  inexorable  in  his 
demands  concerning  the  absolutely  exact  render- 
ing of  his  meaning. 

I  have  had  some  experience  of  this  in  connec- 
tion with  the  translation  of  a  few  of  his  addresses 
into  English.  As  a  rule,  when  invited  to  give  an 
address  in  Great  Britain,  he  sent  his  German 
manuscript  for  translation  some  time  before  he 
arrived,  and  it  need  not  be  said  that  only  first-rate 
men  were  intrusted  with  this  responsible  task. 
As  a  matter  of  fact  all  his  English  addresses  were 
magnificently  translated,  and  the  author  him- 
self, when  first  glancing  over  the  translation,  was 
delighted.  But  he  then  usually  withdrew  into 
his  room  (ever  since  1881  when  coming  to  Lon- 
don he  did  me  the  honor  of  staying  with  me), 
and  shortly  afterwards  there  was  a  little  knock 
at  my  door.  So  soon  as  I  heard  that  knock  I 
knew  what  was  coming,  and  my  misgivings  were 
rarely  falsified.  He  thought  that  such  and  such 
a  phrase  did  not  exactly  enough  render  his 
meaning,  and  after  he  had  once  embarked  upon 
that  course  there  was  no  holding  him.  He 
grimly  insisted  on  getting  exactly  what  he 
wanted,  and  I  remember  at  least  two  occasions 
when  he  was  still  actually  correcting  his  manu- 
script whilst  his  audience  was  already  assemb- 
ling, and  when  I  had  the  greatest  difficulty  in 
getting  him  on  to  the  platform  in  proper  time. 

Admirable  as  this  was,  it  cannot  be  gainsaid, 
I  am  afraid,  that  his  love  of  exactness  occasion- 
ally amounted  to  a  certain  degree  of  pedantry. 
Thus,  how  often  did  he  drive  some  unfortunate 
candidate  whom  he  examined  into  sheer  despair, 
because  the  youth  did  not  exactly  enough  des- 
cribe the  color  of  the  specimen,  and  called  it 
"pink"  while  he  ought  to  have  said  "violet!"' 
How  often  did  he  suddenly  interrupt  himself  in 
the  midst  of  a  most  interesting  pathological  lec- 
ture, in  the  course  of  which  lie  had  sent  round 
among  the  audience  some  illustrative  specimens, 
and  personally  apostrophize  an  unsuspecting  stu- 
dent in  anything  but  complimentary  terms,  and 
at  very  considerable  length,  because  he  had  noted 
that  that  unlucky  individual  held  the  glass  con- 
taining the  specimen  somewhat  obliquely,  and 
because  he  feared  that  the  spirit  of  wine  in  which 
it  was  preserved  might  touch  and  spoil  the  var- 
nish by  means  of  which  the  cover  was  sealed! 

In  this  connection,  I  may  say  at  once  that  my 
dear  old  master  never  was  verv  gentle  with  his 


students,  and  that,  particularly  as  an  examiner, 
lie  was  terribly  feared.  I  have  often  wondered 
and  never  been  able  to  understand  why  just  on 
these  occasions  he  should  have  so  much  de- 
parted from  his  usual  quiet  demeanor  and  have 
terrorized  the  innocents  to  such  a  degree  that 
many  of  them  actually  forgot  the  little  they 
knew.  But  whatever  the  explanation,  the  fact 
remains.  The  number  of  anecdotes  known  in 
connection  with  this  peculiarity  of  his  is  simply 
legion,  and  it  may  not  be  amiss  in  a  memoir  of 
this  character  if  by  way  of  illustration  I  relate 
part  of  my  own  experiences  with  him  when  I 
passed  my  State  examination. 

J  ought  to  premise  that  on  the  last  occasion 
on  which  I  had  seen  him,  namely,  after  passing 
my  examination  for  the  M.  D.  of  Berlin,  he  had 
been  kindness  personified.  Well,  the  day  before 
1  was  up  for  the  pathological  "  station,"  as  it  was 
called,  of  the  State  examination,  I  had  to  deliver 
a  message  from  the  clinic  of  the  late  Professor 
Traube,  as  one  of  whose  clinical  clerks  I  then 
acted,  at  the  Pathological  Institute.  Yirchow's 
assistant  was  just  engaged  in  making  a  ne- 
cropsy, and,  seeing  me,  asked  whether  he  was 
mistaken  in  thinking  that  I  was  to  be  under  ex- 
amination next  day.  (  )n  my  confirming  his  im- 
pression, he  said,  "  Well,  you  had  better  look  at 
this.  It  is  a  thing  one  does  not  see  every  day, 
namely,  a  melanotic  sarcoma  with  numerous  met- 
astases. Who  knows  but  that  you  may  be 
examined  on  that  very  subject."  I  thanked  my 
friend  for  his  kindness  and  asked  for  a  little  piece 
of  the  tumor.  My  request  was  willingly  granted, 
and  after  my  return  home  I  examined  the  growth 
under  the  microscope  and  read  up  all  I  had  put 
down  on  saracoma  in  my  memorandum  book 
when  listening  to  Virchow's  own  lectures  on  the 
subject. 

Next  morning  the  eight  victims  about  to  be 
immolated  appeared  at  the  appointed  time — 
8  a.  m.,  punctually — in  evening  dress  (such  was, 
and  possibly  still  may  be,  the  ridiculous  fashion) 
at  the  Pathological  Institute.  It  was  customary 
that  two  of  the  candidates  should  begin  by  mak- 
ing necropsies  simultaneously,  two  should  write 
the  protocols  of  these  examinations  under  their 
comrades'  dictation,  two  should  prepare  on  the 
spot  microscopic  specimens,  and  the  two  remain- 
ing ones  should  be  examined  viva  voce.  After 
a  while  they  all  exchanged  their  occupations. 
In  which  order  they  were  to  begin  was  left  en- 
tirely to  the  examiner's  decision,  so  that  nobody 
knew  beforehand  what  was  first  in  store  for  him. 

Well,  we  waited  and  waited  two  mortal  hours 
for  the  arbiter  of  our  destinies.  (I  shall  here- 
after have  something  to  say  about  Virchow's  gen- 
eral unpunctuality.)  At  last  we  espied  him 
through  the  window,  rushing  up  the  little  incline 
which  led  to  the  door.  We  grouped  ourselves  in 
a  semicircle  and  received  him  with  a  deep  bow. 
Without  deigning  to  explain  by  a  single  word 
his  late  appearance,  he  immediately  and  not  in 
the  gentlest  tone  either,  addressed  me  personally: 
"  I  suppose  you  are  waiting  for  the  permission  of 
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a  magistrate  to  open  your  microscope?  "  Seeing 
that  I  could  not  have  the  remotest  idea  that  I 
should  have  first  to  use  the  microscope  this  was 
certainly  a  stunner.  I,  of  course,  did  not  reply, 
and  made  my  microscope  ready,  whilst  he  or- 
dered the  other  candidates  about.  '*  The  two 
gentlemen  who  are  to  make  a  microscopic  exam- 
ination to  come  here!  There,  sir  (addressing 
me),  is  something  for  you."  Oh,  joy!  It  was 
the  melanotic  sarcoma!  I  turned  round  to  look 
for  a  wooden  tray  on  which  to  place  the  piece  of 
tumor  held  out  to  me  by  the  Professor,  when  I 
again  heard  his  voice  in  its  most  caustic  tones: 
'That  is  quite  like  your  own  dear  self!  Why 
look  afar,  when  what  you  desire  is  near?  "  In 
German  he  quoted  Schiller: 

"  Warum  in  die  Feme  schweifen  ? 
Sieh'  das  Gute  liegt  so  nah'!  " 

"  If  you  had  only  condescended  to  look  in 
front  of  you,  you  would  have  seen  a  tray  on  the 
table  before  you."  This  was  true  enough,  but  cer- 
tainly not  very  encouraging.  However,  I  received 
my  piece  of  tumor  and  withdrew  to  the  win- 
dow, where  I  had  placed  my  microscope.  There 
1  prepared  as  characteristic  a  slide  of  the  growth 
as  I  could  and  waited  for  the  dreaded  moment  of 
his  coming  to  me.  Meanwhile  he  raged  about 
amongst  my  unfortunate  comrades,  like  furious 
Ajax  amongst  the  herd  of  the  Achseans.  At 
last  I  heard  his  voice  behind  me:  "What  have 
you  got  there?  "  The  accumulated  experience  of 
many  generations  had  taught  candidates  under 
no  circumstances  to  begin  by  giving  a  diagnosis, 
and  merely  to  describe  appearances.  This  I  did 
whilst  he  was  attentively  examining  the  prepara- 
tion under  the  microscope.  When  1  had  fin- 
ished he  looked  up,  pushed  his  spectacles  up, 
looked  at  me  straight  with  his  piercing  eyes,  and 
asked:  "  You  see  that?  "  Greatly  surprised,  I  an- 
swered, "  Yes,  sir."  "  I  don't,"  was  the  reply;  and 
next  moment  he  was  far  away,  scolding  another 
candidate.  I  remained  behind,  much  bewil- 
dered. Surely  it  was  a  sarcoma ;  surely  I  had 
given  him  a  correct  description.  At  last  it 
dawned  upon  me  that  perhaps  my  preparation, 
although  I  had  considered  it  a  beauty,  was  not 
good  enough  for  him.  So  I  sat  down  again  and 
laboriously  fitted  up  another,  which  really  was 
most  characteristic.  After  about  an  hour,  I  heard 
his  voice  again  behind  me:  "  What  have  you  got 
there?"  'The  same,  sir,  that  I  reported  when 
first  you  asked  me."  "What  was  that?"  I  re- 
peated my  description.  He  again  looked  up  when 
I  had  finished,  again  pushed  his  spectacles  up, 
looked  at  me  again,  and  said:  "  You  appear  to 
possess  an  excellent  memory,  and  to  have 
learned  by  heart  the  pages  of  your  memorandum 
book.''  With  this  shrewd  but  enigmatic  remark 
be  ran  away  again,  leaving  me  this  time  abso- 
lutely nonplussed.  I  looked  at  the  preparation 
under  the  microscope  as  he  had  left  it.  Surely 
there  was  all  I  had  described.  What  to  do  now? 
After  some  deliberation  I  decided  to  do  nothing, 
and  simply  to  wait  for  the  development  of  events. 


After  another  hour  he  came  up  again  with  the 
same  question  he  had  twice  before  addressed  to 
me.  1  replied  that  I  could  only  repeat  what  I 
had  said  before.  "  What  do  you  think  it  is?  " 
"  A  melanotic  sarcoma,  sir."  '  You  may  go 
home."  And  thus  ended  the  first  day  of  my  ex- 
amination in  pathological  anatomy,  leaving  me  ab- 
solutely uncertain  whether  I  had  passed  this  part 
satisfactorily  or  whether  I  had  been  plowed  in  it. 
After  some  very  tempestuous  occurrences  on  the 
second  day  I  ultimately  found  that  I  had  passed, 
and  very  satisfactorily,  too,  but  I  cannot  honestly 
say  these  two  days  were  amongst  the  happiest  of 
my  life. 

Although  experiences  of  that  kind  were  for 
nearly  half  a  century  the  rule,  not  the  exception, 
amongst  the  candidates  who  presented  them- 
selves for  examination  at  Berlin.  Virchow,  par- 
ticularly during  the  last  twenty  years  of  his  life, 
when  the  historical  halo  had  begun  to  form, 
which  so  happily  surrounded  his  last  phase  of  life, 
was  very  popular  among  his  students.  They  had 
sense  enough  to  see  in  him  one  of  the  greatest 
personalities  of  our  times,  they  were  happy  and 
proud  to  be  his  pupils,  and  they  came  to  look 
upon  the  examination  as  an  unpleasant  but  un- 
avoidable elementary  necessity.  The  Festkom- 
merse  in  his  honor  on  the  occasion  of  his  70th 
and  80th  birthdays  eloquently  testified  to  his  pop- 
ularity amongst  the  youngest  generation  of  stu- 
dents; whilst  the  other  pupils  came  to  be  de- 
voted to  him  with  truly  filial  love.  Nothing,  for 
instance,  could  be  more  touching  than  to  hear 
the  late  Dr.  Wilson  Fox  speak  of  Virchow.  He 
looked  up  to  him,  fine  man  though  he  was  him- 
self, as  to  a  superior  being.  Virchow  himself 
was  very,  fond  and.  as  he  well  might  be,  very 
proud  of  his  former  assistants.  To  very  few  men 
it  is  given,  as  it  was  to  him,  to  educate  such  a 
"  school  "  of  brilliant  men,  as  he  did;  and  when- 
ever he  spoke  of  them,  it  was  with  paternal  pride 
and  affection.  And  how  could  it  be  otherwise 
when  such  men  as  Cohnheim,  von  Reckling- 
hausen, Waldeyer,  Ponfick,  and  Grawitz — to 
mention  but  a  few — were  amongst  them. 

Altogether,  to  see  my  dear  old  master  in  his 
most  gentle  and  most  genial  mood,  one  had  to 
see  him  in  the  circle  of  his  family  and  friends.  At 
great  public  gatherings,  such  as  the  International 
Medical  Congresses,  of  which  he  was  a  regular 
visitor  and  at  which  he  naturally  formed  the  cen- 
ter of  attraction,  he  was  amiable  and  kind 
enough,  although  occasionally,  when  people  who 
had  no  earthly  claim  upon  his  time  and  attention 
bothered  him  overmuch,  he  disposed  of  them  in 
very  curt  and  peremptory  fashion.  In  the 
course  of  political  or  medical  discussions,  when 
his  ire  had  been  roused,  he  was  truly  a  formid- 
able opponent,  demolishing  his  antagonists, 
while  hardly  ever  raising  his  voice,  by  the  force 
of  inexorable  logic,  accurate  information,  and  icy 
irony;  whilst  at  other  occasions,  when  he  dis- 
dained to  descend  into  the  arena,  the  mere  half 
amused,  half  sarcastic  expression  of  his  face  was 
enougfh   to  confound  his  adversaries.     But   the 
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most  charming  side  of  his  character — his  love 
for  his  family,  his  indulgence  for  his  friends,  his 
chivalrous  kindliness  towards  women — was  only 
revealed  to  a  favorite  few.  His  family  simply 
adored  him— his  wife,  his  faithful  companion  for 
more  than  fifty  years,  had  no  other  thought  be- 
side, and  those  whom  he  honored  by  his  friend- 
ship vied  with  one  another  in  making  his  path  as 
smooth  as  they  could. 

His  recreations  were  few.  He  never  indulged 
in  any  form  of  sport,  and  he  worked  hard  even 
during  his  so-called  holidays.  Altogether  the 
feeling  of  duty  was  uppermost  in  him;  and  even 
when  he  had  attained  the  zenith  of  fame,  he 
considered  no  form  of  work  connected  with  his 
duties  beneath  him.  A  most  characteristic  fact 
in  this  connection  is  that  for  more  than  fifty 
years  he  personally,  and  most  attentively  too, 
read  the  proofs  of  every  single  article  published 
in  his  "  Archiv  fiir  pathologische  Anatomic" 
How  many  editors,  I  wonder,  can  say  thus  much 
for  themselves? 

I  have  incidentally  mentioned  his  habitual  un- 
punctuality.  At  the  time  when  I  was  a  student 
at  Berlin  this  used  to  be  made  a  subject  of  great 
complaint,  particularly  with  regard  to  his  profess- 
i  ►rial  duties,  and  it  cannot  be  denied  that  it  was 
very  aggravating,  when  the  lecture  to  which  one 
looked  forward  most  eagerly  in  one's  day's  work 
was  often  unduly  curtailed  through  the  lecturer's 
appearance,  or  even  omitted  altogether.  But 
how  could  it  be  otherwise  with  that  unique  man's 
unique  activity?  His  day  was  not  an  ordinary 
man's  day  :  he  compressed  into  it  the  work  of  sev- 
eral industrious  men! 

Let  me  sketch  one  such  day.  He  would  con- 
duct an  examination  from  8  to  10,  would  super- 
intend a  microscopic  class  from  10  to  12,  would 
lecture  from  12  to  1,  would  be  in  the  Reichstag 
from  2  to  5,  in  the  Town  Council  from  5  to  6, 
in  some  committee  meeting  of  the  Prussian  Par- 
liament from  6  to  7,  and  preside  at  the  meeting 
of  the  Berlin  Medical  Society  or  at  the  Anthro- 
pological Society  or  deliver  some  popular  ad- 
dress, or  again  do  committee  work  from  7  to  9. 
Well  may  I  be  asked.  But  where  did  his  meals 
come  in?  Where  did  all  his  enormous  original 
and  editorial  literary  work,  his  correspondence, 
his  family  life  come  in?  Well,  that  is  the  wonder 
of  all  who  had  the  privilege  of  coming  near 
him.  One  of  the  explanations  of  his  super- 
human activity  is  that  he  required  infinitely  less 
sleep  than  most  mortals.  When  I  was  a  student 
at  Berlin  there  was  a  sort  of  legend  that  he 
never  slept  more  than  five  hours.  When  later  on 
I  had  the  great  good  fortune  of  being  admitted 
into  his  family  circle,  I  asked  whether  there  was 
any  truth  in  that  legend,  and  to  my  surprise 
learned  that  often  it  fell  far  behind  the  truth,  and 
that  more  than  once  he  had,  when  under,  what 
was  for  him,  exceptional  pressure  of  work,  not 
gone  to  bed  at  all,  but  worked  through  the  whole 
night !  Honor  to  a  man  who  thus  sacrifices  him- 
self for  the  public  weal,  and  every  allowance  for 


his  unavoidable  unpunctuality !  Strait-laced 
people  may  object  that  a  man  ought  not  to  un- 
dertake more  work  than  he  could  punctually  ful- 
fill, but  whilst  this  in  the  case  of  ordinary  mortals 
is  true  enough,  the  reply  in  Virchow's  case  is  that 
the  world  in  many  respects  would  have  been  much 
poorer  had  this  wonderful  man  limited  himself 
to  the  ordinary  professor's  work  and  not  shed  the 
luster  of  his  personality,  of  his  lofty  mind,  of  his 
inexorable  logic  upon  politics,  municipal  work, 
anthropology,  ethnology,  and  a  hundred  other 
branches  of  human  thought.  If  a  few  details  of 
his  routine  work  necessarily  suffered  from  his 
inability  to  be  in  several  places  at  once,  the  whole 
human  race  benefited  from  the  application  of  this 
master  mind  to  so  many  different  human  inter- 
ests. In  the  description  which  I  gave  last  year 
in  these  columns  of  the  celebration  of  his  eighti- 
eth birthday  particular  attention  was  drawn  to 
the  fact  that  nothing  had  been  more  impressive  in 
the  homage  done  by  representatives  of  all  civil- 
ized nations  to  this  "  grand  old  man  of  science  " 
than  the  universality  of  interests  in  which  they 
agreed  that  humanity  had  been  benefited  by  him. 

He  was  so  fresh,  so  indefatigable  on  that  oc- 
casion, that  we  all  confidently"  hoped  he  would 
be  spared  to  us  for  many  years  to  come  in  all  the 
wonderful  freshness  of  his  mind,  in  the  no  less 
wonderful  elasticity  of  his  body.  The  ease  with 
which  this  octogenarian  undertook,  during  what 
he  was  pleased  to  call  his  "  holiday,"  scientific 
journeys,  which  took  him  from  Berlin  to  Lon- 
don and  Edinburgh,  from  Edinburgh  to  Tran- 
sylvania, from  Transylvania  to  Breslau,  from 
Breslau  to  Switzerland,  was  no  less  astounding 
than  the  fact  that  on  the  occasion  of  his  80th 
birthday  he  delivered,  without  any  notes  what- 
ever, an  address  lasting  nearly  two  hours,  brim- 
ful of  historical  dates,  in  which  he  gave  his 
views  of  the  development  of  medicine  and  of  his 
relationship  to  the  last  phases  of  this  develop- 
ment. 

And  now,  so  soon  afterwards,  he  has  been 
taken  from  us. 


— A  ( German  professor  of  Konigsberg,  says 
Health  has  drawn  attention  to  the  power  which 
lemon  juice  has  in  destroying  the  diphtheria 
bacillus.  He  testifies  that  he  tried  it  as  a  gargle 
in  fifteen  cases  of  acute  diphtheria  and  eighty 
other  cases  of  throat  disease,  and  that  only  one  of 
these  proved  fatal.  The  lemon  juice  must  be 
diluted  when  used  as  a  gargle,  but  slices  of  lemon 
may  also  be  given  to  the  patient  to  masticate 
when  he  is  able  to  do  so.  The  pulp,  however, 
should  be  invariably  rejected. 

[This,  it  seems  to  us,  is  a  practical  sugges- 
tion, in  that  lemons  may  be  had  at  almost  all  sea- 
sons of  the  year;  whereas  pineapple  juice — which 
still  has  the  vogue  with  some  practitioners — is 
difficult  to  find  and  all  of  that.  For  years  we 
have  permitted  lemonade  to  our  diphtheritic 
patients:  hence,  we  are  glad  to  note  this  item. 
—En.] 
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T<OF»ICS    oftheIIoUR 


State  Medical  Restrictions. 

The  Cleveland  (Daily)  Plaindealer  of  a  recent 
date  did  us  the  honor  to  quote  a  part  of  one  of 
our  Pil.  No.  50,  referring  to  the  Lorenz  incident 
at  Chicago,  but  in  using  only  a  part  of  our  argu- 
ment the  newspaper  did  not  treat  us  with  its 
usual  fairness.  It  assumed  that  each  State  had  a 
right  to  protect  itself  against  incompetents ;  that 
a  butcher  might  allege  that  his  freedom  of  action 
was  interfered  with  if  he  was  not  permitted  to  fit 
glasses,  or  a  drayman,  to  practice  medicine. 

Our  argument  has  been  from  the  beginning, — 
and  our  readers  will  bear  witness  to  that  effect, 
— that  the  examination  by  a  State  Board  of 
Examination  and  Registration  was  a  proper 
procedure.  But  when  that  has  been  done ;  when 
the  applicant  has  proven  himself  competent  to 
the  satisfaction  of  the  eminent  men  of  the  State 
Board  of  Ohio ;  when  he  has  shown  that  he  did, 
in  fact,  graduate  from  a  reputable  medical  school ; 
why,  then,  should  Indiana  or  New  York  or  Cal- 
ifornia require  him  to  go  through  another  and 
practically  similar  process  ?  What  is  to  be 
gained  be  these  repeated  examinations,  and  the 
payment  of  these  several  $25  fees  ? 

So  that  the  figure  of  the  groceryman  who 
wants  to  practice  dentistry  is  not  applicable.  We 
urge  no  plea  for  an  incompetent  man.  We  say 
this,  and  let  it  be  understood,  that  when  a  man 
has  been  properly  graduated  from  a  reputable 
and  legal  medical  college,  and  has  then, 
additionally,  been  subjected  to  a  State  examina- 
tion and  again  verified  his  diploma,  that,  then, 
that  man  should  not  be  legislated  against  by 
New  York  or  New  Mexico  or  any  of  the  States 
and  Territories  of  these  alleged  free  and  indepen- 
dent United  States.  Anything  doubtful  about  that 
proposition  ?  Are  we  citizens  of  the  United 
States,  or  merely  of  the  State  in  which  we  live? 

The  narrow  selfishness  of  these  barbed-wire 
laws  was  very  apparent  by  the  action  of  a  little 
two-by-four  board  of  health  in  Chicago — which 
got  after  Professor  Lorenz  for  practicing 
medicine  and  surgery  without  a  license. 

Another  instance,  and  a  pitiful,  shameful  one. 
was  that  examination  expose  in  California,  where 
a  number  of  good  and  successful  men  were  turned 
down  because  they  had  not  heard  of  something 
like  "  cryoscopy  " ;  and  another  man's  name  for 
some  disease  of  the  liver.  Would  any  jury  of 
practical  business  men  uphold  such  doings? 

And  not  a  very  great  while  ago,  even  great 
New  York  was  accused,  by  one  of  its  own 
physicians,  of  introducing  catch  questions  in  its 
homeopathic  materia  medica  examinations. 

If  the  purpose  of  all  these  laws  is  to  put  up  the 


bars  of  that  special  State  against  doctors  from 
any  and  all  other  States,  for  Heaven's  sake,  and 
in  the  interest  of  truth,  say  so;  and  stop  this 
stud-hoss  parade  of  examinations  and  examina- 
tions and  more  examinations  and  registrations. 
How  much  simpler  it  would  be  for  Illinois,  for 
instance,  to  say  thus  : 

"Rev.  Stat.  2397b.  It  is  hereby  declared  to  be 
the  will  of  this  eminent  commonwealth  that  no 
physician  from  any  other  State  or  Territory  of 
the  United  States  or  elsewhere  shall  be  permitted 
to  practice  Medicine  or  Surgery  in  this  State. 
And  anyone  so  found  to  practice  medicine  or 
surgery  in  such  eminent  domain  will  be  trans- 
ported outside  the  line  for  a  first  offense,  and 
sent  up  for  forty  years  and  three  days  for  a  sub- 
sequent offense." 

Then  there  would  he  no  need  for  the  costly 
boards  and  State  machinery  and  politics,  and 
parade  of  professional  ethics. 

In  Kansas  City  recently  a  number  of  con- 
tiguous States  had  a  State  Medical  Examiners' 
congress  or  meeting,  and  among  other  sensible 
things   passed   this   resolution : 

"Resolved,  That  it  is  the  sense  of  this  meeting, 
that  each  examining  and  licensing  board  or  State 
hoard  of  health  should  he  empowered  by  legis- 
lative enactment  to  accept  in  lieu  of  an  exami- 
nation all  of  the  following  :  1 ,  a  diploma  from  a 
recognized  medical  school ;  2,  a  license  from  a 
reciprocating  State  board  of  health  or  licensing 
board  ;  3,  a  certificate  from  the  State  Board  of 
Health  where  the  applicant  last  resided,  showing 
at  least  ten  years  of  reputable  practice  since 
graduating  from  a  recognized  medical  school." 

Now  what  is  wrong  with  that  ? 

But,  alas !  it  opens  the  door  to  competent  men 
from  other  States,  and  these  men  so  entering 
into  our  own  sacred  preserves  would  make  us  to 
get  on  a  hustle  to  improve  our  competency  or 
else  go  under.  So  we  stick  to  our  rock-ribbed 
selfishness  in  statute  form  made  and  provided 
and  keep  the  T.  F.  Aliens,  and  Helmuths,  and  the 
hundred  other  famous  men — without  whom  New 
York  would  have  been  but  a  mediocre  field  — 
outside  of  our  State. 

We  will  see  to  it,  most  earnestly  and  religious- 
Iv.  that  Cowperthwaite  and  Leavitt  stay  in 
Chicago;  that  Biggar  and  Wood  are  chained 
down  in  Cleveland ;  that  Green  does  not  leave 
Little  Rock ;  that  Boericke  and  Arndt  do  not 
leave  their  Pacific  Coast ;  that  Bartlett  and 
Goodno  and  Mohr  do  not  sneak  into  New  York 
and  drive  a  whole  raft  of  the  present  $800  a 
year  doctors  into  street-car  motoring  or  con- 
ductoring;  that  Richardson  and  Comstock  are 
tethered  for  the  remainder  of  their  natural  lives 
in    St.    Louis;   that    Monument   McClelland   does 
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not  browse  elsewhere  than  where  he  has  made 
himself   so   popular. 

And  we  call  that  medical  ethics !  We  turn  up 
our  hypocritical  eves  when  some  individual 
brother  under  the  stress  of  temptation  makes  a 
slip ! 

There's  nothing  ethical  about  it!  It's  the  worst 
form  of  trades-unionism,  that's  what  it  is !  The 
bricklavers  of  Cleveland,  so  we  are  informed, 
passed  a  resolution  that  for  three  years  no 
apprentices  should  be  taken  by  anyone.  And  so 
with  other  of  the  unions.  Now  where  is  the 
dividing-  line  between  these  latter  and  ourselves? 
It  is  unjust,  it  is  selfish,  it  is  against  public  policy, 
it  is  un-American  ! 


Homeopathic  Teaching  in  Ten  Years. 

"A  chair  of  homeopathy  in  the  University  of 
Wuerzburg,  so  it  is  announced  by  seemingly 
reliable  authority,  will  at  an  early  date  be  estab- 
lished by  the  Bavarian  government." — Arndt,  in 
Pac.  Coast  Journ.  of  Homeopathy. 

A  little  over  a  year  ago  a  former  professor  in 
•one  of  the  former  Cleveland  homeopathic  schools 
said  that  in  ten  years  homeopath}'  in  Cleveland, 
in  a  teaching  way,  would  be  represented  by  one 
chair  in  Western  Reserve  University  ( the  local 
allopathic  school ) .  This  former  professor  had 
been  witness  of  all  the  mutations  of  the  home- 
opathic school  and  profession  in  this  city  for  a 
generation  past ;  he  had  been  very  thick  with  the 
students  while  they  were  going  through  his  col- 
lege, and  he  had  kept  tab  of  most  of  them  since. 

Arndt  makes  practically  the  same  statement  in 
his  Editorial  Chat  for  the  current  month — that 
is  to  say.  that  homeopathy  is  not  taught  as  it 
should  be.     Here  is  what  he  says : 

"A  bright  young  Easterner,  well  educated  and 
as  familiar  with  modern  scientific  methods  as  with 
modern  men.  readily  plead  guilty  to  a  desire  for 
'special'  work,  and  avowed  that  this  desire  was 
based  upon  a  lack  of  interest  and  of  faith  in  the 
fundamental  principles  of  homeopathy,  due  to 
the  example  and  influence  of  men  of  large 
business  success — and  of  large  influence  in  the 
school — prominent  practitioners,  teachers  and 
authors !"  "And  yet  homeopathy  is  actually  suf- 
fering because,  in  itself  a  specialty — and  the  most 
important  specialty  to  be  found  in  medicine — its 
own  field,  as  a  specialty,  is  more  and  more  neg- 
lected by  the  rising  generation.  Not  that  our 
colleges  do  not  graduate  a  large  enough  number 
•of  men  and  women  who  rank,  and  will  ever  after 
rank,  with  the  homeopaths.  Not  that  our  State 
and  national  societies  do  not  numerically  prosper, 
or  our  hospitals  and  dispensaries  fail  to  maintain 
a  high  standard  of  usefulness  and  excellency. 
But  homeopathy  is  suffering  'at  the  heart  of 
things',  because  the  faith  delivered  to  us  bv  our 
fathers  is  dying  out,  as  in  this  age  of  skepticism 
all  simple  faiths  are  on  the  wane.  Regardless  of 
the  splendid  showing  made  in  many  directions  by 
homeopaths,   and    in   spite   of   the    fact   that   the 


present  age  illustrates  and  exemplifies  many 
phases  of  distinctly  homeopathic  teaching  with 
a  measure  of  completeness  which  fifty  or  even 
twenty-five  years  ago  no  sane  man  would  have 
dared  anticipate,  the  single-minded,  judicious, 
painstaking,  plodding  practice  of  homeopathic 
methods  is  surely  out  of  fashion,  if  not  out  of 
favor,  among  the  so-called  disciples  of  Hahne- 
mann." 

What  is  to  be  done  about  it?  The  men  who  are 
now  in  practice  cannot  be  changed;  they  have- 
tasted  of  the  grossness  and  materialism  of  the  old 
school,  and  are  enslaved  of  the  hypodermic 
syringe  and  serum  therapy.  They  are  "sot"  in 
their  ways.  They  will  never  go  back  again  to  the 
simpler  and  less  fire-alarm  practice  of  Hahne- 
mann. 

Having  cognizance  of  the  evil,  what  is  the  cor- 
rection ? 

Arndt  mentions  it  by  inference — namely,  that 
it  is  in  the  wrong,  or  in  the  no-teaching  of 
homeopathy  in  our  colleges.  This  we  have  our- 
self  said  so  often,  until  we  have  been  charged  in 
many  places  with  treason.  But  is  it  not  true ; 
and    may  not  the  truth  be  always  told? 

The  present  profession, — those  who  have  been 
graduated  in  the  last  ten  years— barring  a  few 
of  our  really  good  colleges— have  not  been 
homeopaths.  Not  that  they  have  not  heard 
twenty  or  thirty  lectures  in  the  materia  medica 
hour  read  from  Farrington  or  Cowperthwaite  or 
Hering  by  some  accidentally  chosen  "Professor." 
Not  that  the  Professor  of  Clinical  Medicine  has 
not  read  to  them  how  that  Aconite  is  alwavs  in- 
dicated in  the  beginning  of  everv  case  of 
pneumonia.  Not  that  they  have  not  been  told  in 
the  forum,  of  the  grandeur  of  THE  LAW !  No, 
not  that,  for  they  have  heard  all  these  thread- 
bare and  moth-eaten  things  over  and  over  again  ; 
they  have  heard  the  same  lecture  on  Belladonna 
which  their  preceptors  heard  ;  but  of  HOME- 
OPATHY—they  have  heard— nothing ! 

Was  it.  then,  to  be  wondered  that  when  these 
homeopathic  graduates  tried  that  note-book  full 
of  clever  recipes  for  curing  diarrea  and  con- 
stipation and  coughs  and  worms  and  failed,  as 
they  would,  nine  times  out  of  ten,  because  not 
homeopathic  to  the  case  in  hand,  that  they  threw 
down  the  "rotten"  stuff,  and  hied  them  to  the 
more  certain  pharmacology  of  the  other  school, 
the  hypodermic  syringe,  the  combination  tabs,  the 
grossness  of  drugging,  and  achieved  prompt  if 
startling  results? 

When  Dr.  Biggar,  at  the  meeting  of  a  homeo- 
pathic society,  recently  repeated  his  recommen- 
dation to  have  the  American  Institute  of  Homeop- 
athy appoint  an  officer  to  investigate  the  various 
homeopathic  colleges  and  report  upon  their  effi- 
ciency as  teachers  of  homeopathy,  one  official  and 
teacher  in  a  homeopathic  college  strenuously 
opposed  the  recommendation  on  the  plea  that  to 
make  the  colleges  uniform  in  teaching  ability 
would  entail  too  much  labor  and  expense  upon  the 
smaller  colleges ;  that  the  purpose  of  colleges  was 
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not  to  educate  all  students  alike ;  that  those  who 
intended  to  practice  in  the  country  or  in  country 
towns  did  not  need  the  same  degree  of  perfection 
as  those  who  intended  to  deposit  themselves  and 
their  precious  wisdom  in  large  cities,  or  proposed 
to  follow  some  of  the  nicer  specialties. 

And  that  was  and  continues  to  be  precisely  the 
point  of  Dr.  Biggar's  motion  :  To  make  all  the  col- 
leges of  equal  value  as  teachers ;  so  that  the 
graduate  of  a  Chicago  or  a  Cleveland  college 
would  be  as  well  educated  and  stand  as  well 
before  the  Regents  in  New  York  as  the  graduates 
of  a  New  York  school. 

New  York  saw  the  handwriting  on  the  wall, 
and  went  bravely  to  work  and  overhauled  its 
roster.  The  other  colleges  must  do  the  same  if 
we  are  to  continue  as  a  distinct  school  of 
medicine. 

Listen  !  In  one  college  we  hear  the  students 
complain  that  they  are  starving  for  materia 
medica ;  and  as  for  homeopathy  per  se,  they  don*t 
know  what  it  is.  Still  that  school  will  turn  out 
a  big  class  of  graduates  next  ides  of  March ;  and 
after  a  year  more  or  less  of  practice,  it  will  be 
difficult  "to  find  a  half-dozen  of  that  class  who  are 
homeopathic,  or  practicing  homeopathy — or  who 
have  not  sold  themselves  for  thirty  pieces  of  silver. 

Indeed,  the  former  Cleveland  professor,  as 
well  as  Editor  Arndt  and  others,  have  spoken 
truly  in  their  melancholy  prophecy :  for  in  less 
than  ten  rears,  unless  homeopathy  is  put  into  our 
homeopathic  colleges,  not  as  a  post-graduate  or 
afterthought  to  allopathic  medicine,  but  honestly 
and  sincerely  taught  and  practiced,  it  will  be  rep- 
resented by  one  chair  in  the  local  allopathic 
college. 

♦     ■♦ 

The   Cap  and  Gown  Redivivus. 

Some  vears  ago,  before  we  had  seen  a  great 
light,  we  had  a  good  deal  to  say  concerning  the 
introduction  of  the  cap  and  gown  into  the  Cleve- 
land homeopathic  schools.  We  did  not  at  that 
time  quite  understand  that,  like  the  mantle  of 
charity,  these  two  mediaeval  relics  were  designed 
to  hide  poverty  and  distress — shabby  coats  and 
fringfv  trousers.  But  now  we  are  to  have  another 
irruption  of  cap  and  gown;  this  time,  thanks  to 
the  unique  progressiveness  of  our  model  health 
officer,  who  has  decreed  that  every  physician 
treating  smallpox,  scarlet  fever,  diphtheria, 
membranous  croup,  must  provide  himself  with 
and  wear  an  aseptic  cap  and  gown  when  attend- 
ing these  cases.  He  must  carry  these  phylacte- 
ries in  a  specially  prepared  satchel,  which  clothes 
and  satchel  before  leaving  the  house  he  must 
subject  to  a  specially  recommended  fumigation 
and  disinfection.  It  is  a  fair  presumption  that 
someone  is  to  furnish  these  caps  and  gowns  at  the 
individual  doctor's  expense,  and,  by  the  same  sign, 
that  someone  else  will  profit  thereby.  Great  is 
•lie  advance  made  by  the  medical  profession — in 
( Cleveland — under  our  model  health  officer  !   Fancy 


an  ordinary  decent-appearing  practitioner  of 
thirty  years'  standing,  now  appearing  at  the  bed- 
side of  some  of  his  many  yearlong  patients,  ar- 
rayed in  these  mummifying  caps  and  gowns ! 
If  that  won't  act,  on  the  little  and  big  patients, 
along  the  line  of  Suggestion  and  Fear,  then  com- 
mend us  to  something  that  will. 

Some  years  ago  a  number  of  physicians  in  the 
East  attempted  to  mark  the  physician  in  such 
manner,  in  clothing,  or  otherwise,  that  he  could 
be  instantly  recognized  and  the  right  of  way  given 
him  when  driving  to  his  patients.  The  very 
latest  along  that  line  that  we  remember  to  have 
seen,  before  the  fool-notion  died-  the  death,  was 
to  make  a  plug  hat  of  olive  green,  two  feet  tall, 
with  a  scarlet  band,  and  a  sky-blue  rosette.  That 
would  unquestionably  mark  the  doctor  so  that  he 
would  be  known.  Now  we  have  come  down  from 
that  ridiculous  nonsense  to  the  present  serious 
nonsense  and  we  propose  to  mark  that  doctor  so- 
that  he  cannot  possibly  escape  his  creditors ;  for, 
of  course,  the  gowns  and  caps  will  be  carried 
in  a  specially  prepared  box,  and  everybody  will 
know  that  box,  and  give  that  unhappy  doctor  a 
wide  berth  wherever  he  may  be  seen.  It  will  be 
known  at  once  that  a  man  carrying  that  kind  of 
a  satchel  has  been  visiting  a  contagious-disease 
case.  And  that  will  be  quite  enough.  He  will 
have  all  the  elbow  and  feet  room  he  wants. 

S(  mie  few  of  us  physicians  in  Cleveland  are  get- 
ting most  heartily  tired  of  the  nonsense  issuing 
from  the  health  office :  and  we  look  with  a  good 
deal  of  hope  to  the  spring  elections  for  release 
from  the  school-boy  health  officer  who  seems  bent 
upon  trying  every  little  new  or  old  suggestion 
<>n  the  large  class  of  honorable  physicians,  which 
may  pop  into  his  head.  Neither  the  White  Caps 
of  Indiana,  nor  the  once  infamous  Ku  Klux  Klan 
would  be  a  marker  to  a  procession  of  Cleveland 
physicians  marching  down  any  of  its  prominent 
streets  arrayed  in  antiseptic  caps  and  gowns, 
leaving  a  trail  of  formaldehyde  or  other  patented 
stinks  in  their  wake. 

♦      » 

i 

Gift  Enterprise  Journals. 

The  Cleveland  Medical  and  Surgical  Reporter, 
which  takes  up  its  leading  editorial  space  with  a 
blaring  of  trumpets  concerning  its  lack  of  finan- 
cial success,  and  its  purposes,  hopes  and  wishes 
for  the  future,  refers  also  to  the  criticisms  made 
by  some  of  its  envious  and  equally  less  successful 
medical  contemporaries  because  they,  the  Cleve- 
land college  people,  in  their  homeopathic  journal 
have  adopted  the  gift-enterprise  system  of  catch- 
ing subscribers. 

Admitting  for  the  nonce  that  some  really  good 
subscribers,  and  those  who  may  continue  longer 
than  the  current  year,  are  so  harpooned  and  then 
marooned,  we  still  question  the  policy  of  a  homeo- 
pathic college  advertising  as  a  premium  a  hypo- 
dermic syringe!  This  is  not  saying,  by  any 
manner  of  means,  that  a  homeopathic  doctor  may 
not  have  a  hypodermic  syringe  about  his  clothes 
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in  case  of  emergency,  just  as  an  honorable  citizen 
in  traversing  an  unsavory  or  dangerous  neigh- 
borhood at  night  may  not  carry  a  loaded 
revolver ;  but  that  a  homeopathic  medical  college 
journal  should  make  this  revolver  as  an  induce- 
ment for  honest  men  to  invest  and  presumably 
carry  at  all  hours  of  the  day,  is  doubtful  policy,  to 
say  nothing  of  its  homeopath icity. 

So  long  as  the  distinguished  editor  and  his 
equally  famous  publisher  permitted  their  long 
subscription  list  to  infer  that  they  were  re- 
sponsible for  the  journal  and  all  its  contents, 
then  the  advertisement  of  toys  and  fried 
oysters  and  hypodermic  syringes  could  most 
easily  be  ascribed  to  the  personal  vagaries  of  the 
individuals  controlling  the  Reporter's  destinies  ; 
but  when,  as  in  the  editorial  alluded  to,  the  blame 
is  put  upon  the  homeopathic  college,  then  the 
grey  horse  assumes  another  color  entirely. 

Again,  and  still  in  defense  of  the  journalistic 
profession  which  edits  and  publishes  journals 
without  the  aid  of  red-striped  candy,  we  deny  that 
a  journal  may  not  be  successful  without  a  string- 
attachment  binding  it  to  a  college  or  pharmacy  or 
hospital.  The  profession  of  medicine  wants 
news  of  its  profession.  It  wants  to  know 
what  is  going  on- — and  it  wants  to  know  that 
what  is  dashed  up  to  it  is  the  real  stuff  and 
not  the  glozed-over  compliment  to  some 
man  or  college  or  hospital.  The  editor  with  the 
perennial  Lincoln  trick  of  story,  or  the  Colfax 
smile  may  take  for  a  while ;  but  it  becomes  tire- 
some after  a  while.  True  we  like  to  see  our  own 
name  printed  in  letters  of  red  and  several  cubits 
high ;  but  of  the  other  fellows,  especially  our 
rivals  and  competitors,  we  don't  want  it  printed 
that  way.  The  smaller  it  can  be  squeezed  into 
the  journal  the  better — indeed  the  total  omission 
would  suit  us  best.  That  is  selfishness  galore ; 
but  who.  in  his  heart  of  hearts,  does  not  know  it 
to  be  so? 

The  homeopathic  profession  wants  to  know 
what  is  going  on  in  homeopathic  circles ;  and  this 
does  not  by  any  means  include  only  the  doings  of 
the  professors  in  the  homeopathic  colleges,  or  the 
officers  and  chairmen  of  the  American  Institute 
of  Homeopathy ;  neither  does  it  mean  a  frequent 
re-hashing  of  our  favorite  lecture  on  Belladonna, 
or  our  exceedingly  fine  technique  in  laparotomy. 
There  is  a  vast  field  of  editorial  endeavor  outside 
of  all  this  cut-and-dried,  tickle-me-and-I'll-tickle- 
you  notion  of  editorial  policy.  If  the  homeopathic 
journals  had  taken  up  the  real  homeopathic  ques- 
tions ten  or  fifteen  years  sooner  there  would  not 
to-day  be  the  confusion  in  homeopathy  that  we 
are  caused  to  witness. 

There  are  hospitals,  as  there  are  colleges,  in 
our  fold  which  ought  to  be  shown  up,  because 
these  eyesores  are  the  very  ones  to  draw  obloquy 
upon  the  rest,  residue  and  remainder  of  honest 
hospitals  and  colleges.  But  who  will  do  this 
work?  The  hospital  journal  or  the  college  journal 
or  the  pharmacy  journal  ?  Perish  the  thought ! 
Nay,   nay.   their  chief   endeavor   is   to  gather   in 


more  and  more  subscribers,  by  sugaring  them  all 
over  with  fulsome  compliments ;  by  publishing 
their  letter-perfect  essays,  or  after  dinner 
speeches  ;  or  by  telling  how  splendidly  appointed 
is  their  newest  college  or  sanitarium.  But  as  for 
telling  the  truth,  and  so  shaming  the  scallawags 
who  are  making  a  stench  of  homeopath}-,  that 
does  not  appeal  to  their  pocket-books.  And  so 
homeopathy  has  reached  its  present  status — 
greater  in  alleged  number  of  adherents,  but  alas, 
as  to  homeopathy — how  stands  the  account  ? 

Not  an  editor  in  the  circle  of  homeopathic 
exchanges  is  deceived  by  the  mass  of  printed 
stuff  that  flutters  to  his  editorial  table  month 
after  month.  What  does  it  all  amount  to?  Ask 
any  up-to-date  editor  how  long  it  takes  him  to 
read  any  of  his  exchanges.  A  journal  which  is 
kept  in  existence  merely  to  advertise  a  college,  or 
pharmacy,  or  hospital,  ought  to  be  put  into  a"  class 
by  itself.  We  object  most  seriously  therefore  to 
the  strictures  of  the  editor  of  the  Cleveland  Medi- 
cal and  Surgical  Reporter  on  our  homeopathic 
journals  in  general,  and  upon  that  large  class  of 
journals  in  especial  which  have  existed  for  years 
and  will  continue  to  exist  for  othersome  many 
years  to  come,  without  the  premium  of  homeo- 
pathic hypodermic  syringes. 
«      ♦ 

The  Cleveland  Reunion. 

There  was  a  concluding  meeting  of  the  Cleve- 
land Homeopathic  Medical  Society  on  the  even- 
ing of  December  30,  in  the  Hollenden  banquet 
hall,  which  was  made  a  social  affair  and  given 
over  to  an  honoring  of  the  seniors  of  the  Cleve- 
land homeopathic  profession ;  that  is  to  say,  those 
homeopathic  physicians  who  had  been  in  practice 
more  than  twenty-five  years,  and  who  are  now 
resident  of  Cleveland,  were  invited  to  partake  of 
the  mahogany-hospitality  of  this  famous  hostelry. 
It  resulted  in  a  "  swell  "  affair,  there  being  present 
of  the  veterans,  Drs.  Sanders,  Beckwith," Phillips, 
Biggar,  Baxter,  Sapp,  Peck.  Wilder,  Jacob 
Schneider,  Jones.  Heym,  Van  Norman,  Robert- 
son. Hudson,  and  several  others,  which,  with  the 
juniors,  and  some  ladies,  brought  the  total  pres- 
ent up  to  about  sixty  souls. 

Dr.  Miller,  the  outgoing  and  incoming  presi- 
dent, who  devised  this  tribute  to  the  elders  in  the 
line,  appointed  Dr.  Jewett  as  toastmaster,  who 
called  upon  Dean  Williams,  Mr.  Carr,  and 
Dr.  Phillips  to  represent  and  speak  for  the 
three  learned  professions,  which  each  speaker 
did  in  his  turn  and  with  pleasant  appropriate- 
ness. Dr.  C.  E.  Sawyer  of  Marion  was  the 
one  "  foreign  "  guest,  and  proved  to  be  the  most 
alert  young  man  in  the  bunch  with  his  happy 
hits  at  the  graybeards  and  baldheads  at  the 
festal  board.  His  reference  to  his  old  professors, 
reciting  little  scrappy  anecdotes,  brought  down 
the  house  repeatedly.  His  request  for  the 
juniors  and  friends  to  rise  and  join  him  in  a 
toast  to  the  seniors  which  he  proposed,  was  ac- 
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ceded   to  with   alacrity,   and   responded   to   with 
unanimous  heartiness. 

The  purpose  of  this  meeting  is  not  far  to  seek. 
It  was  in  line  with  the  prevalent  modernism  of 
presenting  loving-cups  and  banquets  to  those  of 
the  elders  whom  we,  of  the  still  hustling  line, 
love  and  revere.  It  was  not  deemed  practical, — 
to  call  it  nothing  more  suggestive, — to  single 
out  any  one  of  the  many  veterans  in  Cuyahoga 
County  for  an  especial  banquet ;  so  the  presi- 
dent evolved  this  happy  idea.  There  were 
those  absent  from  this  effort  to  unite  the  pro- 
fession in  one  band  of  brothers,  among  whom 
no  contention  should  ever  exist  except  that 
noble  contention  or  rather  emulation  as  to  who 
could  best  work  and  who  best  agree,  who 
should  have  been  present.  The  occasion  almost 
jstified  the  sending  of  a  sergeant-at-arms  after 
these  indifferent  members.  Some  of  these, 
whose  presence  was  due  the  society  by  reason  of 
their  prominence  as  homeopaths  and  in  homeo- 
pathic circles,  were  doubtlessly  out  of  the  city  ; 
and  others  were  also  and  equally  doubtlessly — 
at  home.  It  will  take  something  a  little  stronger 
than  a  dinner  to  close  up  all  the  former 
laches  in  the  profession  of  Cleveland.  As  it 
was,  however,  it  was  the  first  and  a  very  brave  and 
universally  voted  successful  attempt  in  the 
proper  direction;  and,  perhaps,  as  Dr.  Phillips 
suggested,  when  the  next  recurrence  of  this 
occasion  occurs — in  twenty-five  years — the  loves 
and  likes,  the  ructions  and  rancors,  of  a  few 
members  will  be  so  deeply  buried  in  the  dim 
and  hoary  past  as  to  thwart  all  effort  at  resur- 
rection. 

The  Cleveland  Homeopathic  Medical  Society 
has  covered  itself  with  glory  in  bringing  together 
this  assemblage  of  divers  and  diverse  homeo- 
paths in  one  congenial  whole.  If  it  accomplishes 
nothing  else  for  twenty-five  years  to  come,  it 
can  still  safely  rest  upon  the  laurels  which  are 
its  just  due  for  its  first  effort  at  a  reconciliation 
of  the  forces.  That  human  nature  is  unforgiving 
goes  without  repertory  or  blue-print.  Put  after 
a  few  meetings  of  this  kind,  it  would  be  an  un- 
usually selfish  nature  and  a  peculiarly  dense  in- 
telligence, to  say  nothing  of  Christian  charity, 
which  could  resist  the  now  almost  resistless  trend 
of  matters  homeopathic  in  Cleveland,  towards  a 
casting  out  of  all  the  old  quarrels  and  a  building 
up  a  strong  local  profession. 

It  pleases  us  individually,  as  it  does  the  homeo- 
pathic society  in  general,  that  Dr.  W.  T.  Miller 
has  been  re-elected  president ;  thus  assuring  a 
continuance  of  the  good  work  which  he  has  so 
safely  launched  and  helmed  this  past  year. 
♦      ♦ 

The  Klebs-Loeffler  Bacillus. 

The  Klebs-Loeffler  bacillus  is  still  working 
over-time  in  some  communities  with  progressive 
(  ?)  physicians.  During  our  temporary  absence 
in  New  York  in  November,  the  mother  of  one  of 
our    families    took    ill    with    sore    throat.      The 


physician  called  pronounced  it  diphtheria  and  at 
once  quarantined  the  house  and  a  blue-paper 
sign  was  affixed  over  against  the  door- jamb.  On 
visiting  the  lady  later  we  discovered  a  usual  case 
of  follicular  tonsilitis,  which  gave  way  in  fortv- 
eight  hours ;  then  we  attempted  to  have  the  blue- 
paper  sign  removed  from  the  door.  The  health 
officer  refused  to  consider  the  thing  so  long  as 
there  was  a  difference  of  diagnosis ;  clearly  in- 
timating that  because  two  fool-doctors  couldn't 
agree,  this  innocent  woman  was  to  be  punished 
for  three  weeks  to  come  by  having  her  house 
defamed  and  defaced  with  that  lettre  de  cachet 
sign.  We  appealed  to  Tom  Johnson,  and  matters 
took  a  prompt  turn  the  other  way.  The  health 
officer — an  appointee  of  Tom  Johnson's — came 
one  evening,  took  a  swab  and  made  a  culture 
from  the  throat,  in  order  to  determine  the  pres- 
ence of  any  Klebs-Loeffler  bacilli.  Next  day  the 
formaldehyde  brigade  nearly  suffocated  the  inno- 
cent family.  Hut  the  sign  is  no  longer  on  that 
door-jamb ! 

If,  therefore,  it  was  necessary  to  go  through 
this  mummery  to  find  whether  Klebs-LoefHer 
bacilli  were  in  that  woman's  throat  in  order  to 
have  that  beastly  sign  taken  down,  why  was  it  not 
equally  necessary  that  the  same  bugteriological 
investigation  and  swabbing  should  have  been  done 
before  the  sign  was  put  up  at  all  ? 

Again,  the  Klebs-Loeffler  bacillus  has  long 
since  ceased  to  be  diagnostic  either  of  the  pres- 
ence or  absence  of  diphtheria,  as  all  advanced 
students  of  medicine  know;  for  it  has  been  found 
in  throats  that  were  not  diphtheritic,  and  it  was 
not  found  where  there  was  unquestioned  diph- 
theria. Indeed,  it  has  been  found  in  the  throats 
of  animals  which  have  never,  so  far,  been  known 
to  show  any  sign  of  diphtheria. 
♦     ♦ 

Some  Advertisers'  Ways. 

There  are  tides  in  the  desk-receipts  of  the 
doctor,  as  there  are  tides  in  his  cash-receipts. 
For  instance,  at  this  season  of  the  year,  if  his 
name  happens  to  be  misprinted  in  the  city  direc- 
tory, he  will  receive  lots  of  blotters  and  calendars, 
the  latter  so  artistically  defaced  that  he  must  be 
a  poor  doctor  indeed  who  would  permit  so  offen- 
sive an  advertisement  to  find  any  room  in  his 
room  except  in  the  capacious  bosom  of  his  waste- 
basket.  The  blotters  are  acceptable,  for,  as  a 
rule,  they  have  one  side  that  is  available,  and 
some  are  not  so  offensive.  However,  out  of  this 
wholesale  diatribe  against  calendars  we  must,  and 
do  so  gladly,  too.  except  that  sterling  company  at 
St.  Louis  which  never  forgets  the  profession 
about  these  happy  times,  and  never  perpetrates 
any  small  cheap-John  advertisement  fakes  upon 
them.  They  invariably  deal  with  the  medical 
profession  as  if  they  regarded  them,  each  and 
everv,  as  possessed  of  some  sense  of  the  fitness 
of  things  ;  and  not  as  if  a  blotter  or  a  calendar  or 
a  penholder  or  Hippocratic  oath  all  printed  over 
with   advertisements   was   the   onlv   thine:  of  the 
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•sort  that  found  its  way  into  that  sanctum,  and, 
that,  hence,  the  average  doctor  who  is  such  an 
easy  mark  falls  over  himself  to  secure  it  and 
tack  it  up  in  his  parlor  under  the  crayon  portrait 
of  his  wife.  This  company  is  choice  in  its 
advertising'  matter  as  it  is  choice  in  its  treatment 
of  the  profession.  Whenever  you  get  anything 
from  its  president  you  can  depend  upon  it's  being 
first  class,  whether  it  is  the  famous  product  of  the 
company,  or  one  of  its  advertising  things.  What 
company?  well.  now.  what  other  company  could 
it  be  but  Ruf's  Antikammia? 

Then  there  is  Mellin's  Food,  which  pursues  the 
same  policy  of  treating  its  friends,  in  and  out  of 
the  profession,  as  men  and  women  of  business 
integrity  and  ordinary  business  judgment. 
Neither  do  the}'  assume  that  all  that  is  necessary 
is  to  dump  a  small  satchel  full  of  their  Food  into 
a  doctor's  office  as  the  whole  proposition.  When 
one  of  their  men  visits  your  office  you  have 
no  reason  to  sorrow  unduly  because  of  his  advent. 
He  is  careful  not  to  interfere  with  your  office 
duties,  or  to  get  in  the  way  of  your  patients. 
They  are  regardful  of  your  time  and  your  needs. 
When  anything  happens  in  the  commercial  or 
professional  world  in  which  the},  and  through 
them  the  medical  professional,  must  needs  be 
interested,  they  take  the  occasion  to  send  their 
representatives  to  those  parts  of  the  country 
■where  the  difficulty  is  most  likely  to  assume  a 
•serious  aspect,  and  talk  it  out  with  the  parties  of 
the  first  part.  They  do  not  take  it  out  in  sending 
a  hatful  of  closely  printed  matter,  which  no 
doctor  ever  reads :  but  they  make  it  a  personal 
canvas.  The  representatives  of  this  company 
are  picked  men,  who  seem  to  have  a  direct  and 
personal  interest  in  their  firm.  Each  man 
labors  as  if  it  depended  upon  him  to  foster 
the  good  name  and  repute  of  Mellin's  Food; 
not  because  he  is  drawing  thus  and  so  much 
per  month  or  diem,  but  because  he  is  inter- 
ested personally  in  the  success  of  the  firm.  You 
Tiave  noticed  that,  haven't  you.  Brother  Doc- 
tor? If  you  haven't  do  observe  it  when  next 
the  Mellin's  Food  man  comes  your  way.  Per- 
haps if  Delano  had  seen  this  present  screed  he 
would  have  severely  blue-penciled  it ;  but  we  are 
writing  from  a  sense  of  conviction  and  not 
"because  we  owe  Delano  anything.  Everybody 
has  known  long  before  now  what  Mellin's  Food 
stands  for  and  what  it  will  do. 


A  Homeopathic  Institution. 

The  Lexington  Heights  Hospital  of  Buffalo 
was  opened  in  i8qo,  being  one  of  the  first  private 
bospitals  in  New  York  State.  It  was  then  known 
as  the  Wilcox  Private  Hospital,  with  Dr.  DeWitt 
G.  Wilcox  as  proprietor  and  owner,  and  organiz- 
ed for  the  purpose  of  providing  a  place  for  the 
Doctor's  surgical  patients.  It  became  so  popular 
through  its  excellent  management  that  Dr.  Wil- 
cox was  induced  in  1893  to  make  it  a  corporation. 
Eater  it  was  enlarged  and  called  the  Lexington 


Heights  Hospital,  it  was  conducted  as  a  Stock 
Company  until  1897,  when  Dr.  Wilcox  leased  the 
property  from  the  Company  and  used  it  for  his 
own  patients.  He  has  now  purchased  the  entire 
plant  with  all  its  equipment  and  is  again  the  sole 
owner.  The  Hospital  has  been  newly  furnished 
throughout  and  equipped  with  the  most  approved 
and  practical  appliances  for  the  treatment  of 
gynecological  and  surgical  diseases  ;  a  particularly 
complete  X-ray  outfit  has  been  added.  The  hos- 
pital report  for  the  past  year  shows  that  a  large 
number  of  interesting  operations  have  been  per- 
formed, many  of  an  unusual  nature.  The  death 
rate  is  extremely  low,  being  but  2.0  for  the  year 
1902. 

A  regularly  incorporated  Training  School  is 
attached  to  the  hospital  which  has  graduated 
nurses  for  the  past  ten  years.  Many  of  Buffalo's 
best  nurses  hold  the  diploma  of  this  hospital. 


IBooh  IRevlewe. 


What  a  Young  Boy  Ought  to  Know.  The  first  book 
in  a  Self  and  Sex  series  to  boys  and  men,  by  Sylvanus 
Stall,  D.  D.  Yir  Publishing  Co.,  Hale  Building,  Phila. 
Price  $1.00. 

This  admirable  little  book  handles  a  difficult 
subject  in  a  delicate  way.  It  is  scientific,  but  can 
be  understood  by  a  child,  and  is  as  readable  as  a 
fairy  story.  For  purity,  clearness,  and  intensity 
it  is  without  a  rival  in  literature  of  its  class 
There  is  universal  need  for  a  book  of  this  kind, 
and  it  should  be  read  not  only  by  every  boy,  but 
by  every  man,  preacher,  mother,  and  especially  by 
every  teacher  in  the  country.  To  what  extent 
and  in  what  way  teachers  in  the  public  schools 
should  impart  information  upon  this  subject,  de- 
pends upon  the  tact  of  the  teacher  and  the  condi- 
tions in  the  community ;  but  that  every  teacher 
should  be  intelligent  upon  this  subject  of  personal 
purity  for  boys  and  girls  there  can  be  but  one 
opinion.  This  book  has  been  read  and  is  com- 
mended in  highest  terms  by  such  persons  as  Drs. 
Theodore  L.  Cuyler,  Joseph  Cook,  Josiah  Strong, 
Bishop  Vincent,  Anthony  Coins  tock.  John  Willis 
Baer,  Mrs.  Alice  Lee  Moque,  Drs.  Kate  Waller 
Barrett,  Mary  A.  Livermore.  and  many  other 
equally  prominent  persons,  and  we  desire  to  add 
our  heartiest  editorial  approval  and  commenda- 
tion. 

A  Treatise  on  Diseases  of  the  Skin.  For  the  use  of 
Advanced  Students  and  Practitioners.  By  Henry  W. 
Stelwagon,  M.  D.,  Ph.  D.,  Clinical  Professor  of  Derma- 
tology, Jefferson  Medical  College,  Philadelphia;  Derma- 
tologist to  the  Howard  and  Philadelphia  Hospitals.  Hand- 
some octavo  of  1 125  pages,  with  220  text-illustrations, 
and  26  full-page  lithographic  and  half-tone  plates.  Phila- 
delphia and  London:  W.  B.  Saunders  &  Co.,  1 902.  Cloth, 
$6.01  net;  sheep  or  half  morocco,  $7.00  net. 

This  book  presents  the  practical  part  of  the 
science  of  dermatology  in  a  sufficiently  full  and 
complete  manner  to  make  the  work  one  that  will 
give  the  general  practitioner  a  clear  comprehen- 
sion of  the  symptomatology,  diagnosis,  and  treat- 
ment of  the  various  affections  with  which  he  is 
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most  likely  to  come  in  contact.  Diagnosis  being 
the  most  difficult  and  confusing  part  of  cutaneous 
medicine  has  been  wisely  accorded  considerable 
attention.  The  elaborate  remarks  under  General 
Diagnosis  wil  be  found  of  substantial  aid  in  nar- 
rowing the  diagnostic  possibilities.  Treatment 
has  been  detailed  with  unusual  clearness  and  ac- 
curateness,  the  author,  in  addition  to  the  reme- 
dies and  methods  used  in  his  own  practice,  hav- 
ing referred  freqently  to  those  employed  and 
advised  by  others. 

But  in  stating  that  the  book  deals  with  the 
practical  parts  of  dermatology,  it  is  not  to  be 
understood  that  aetiology  and  pathology  have 
been  neglected.  These  have  been  given  entirely 
satisfactory  consideration,  and  their  treatment 
will  be  found  a  complete,  but  concise,  reflex  of 
our  present  knowledge.  The  clinical  and  patho- 
logic aspects  are  further  elucidated  by  a  large 
number  of  very  beautiful  illustrations,  mainly 
from  the  author's  own  collection,  besides  a  num- 
ber of  colored  lithographic  plates  of  exceptional 
merit.  Indeed,  the  work,  though  originally 
planned  for  the  student  and  general  physician, 
will  be  found  of  material  assistance  to  the  der- 
matologist, as  presenting  the  most  recent  ad- 
vancements in  the  subject. 


Globules. 


— Chlorate  of  potash,  a  four  to  six  ounce  satu- 
rated solution  given  at  frequent  intervals  to  a 
person  having  taken  paris  green  will  prove  a 
very  efficient  antidote.  It  is  not  always  an  easy 
matter  to  obtain  hydrated  sesquioxide  of  iron 
freshly  prepared.  Chlorate  of  potash  is  nearly 
always  at  hand  or  can  be  quickly  got. 

— Dr.  F.  L.  Mitchell  of  Artesian,  S.  D.,  under 
recent  date  writes :  "  We  are  striving  for  a  new 
medical  law  in  South  Dakota.  Can't  you  send  us 
some  more  homeopaths  into  the  State?  We  can 
find  them  good  locations."  Here  now  is  your 
chance,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  in  the  crowded 
cities  of  this  land.  This  State  needs  you,  and 
asks  you  to  come.  Dr.  Mitchell  makes  a  specialty 
of  Women  and  Children  Diseases  and  is  proving 
most  successful. 

— "  Electro-Therapeutics,"  by  N.  G.  Burnham, 
M.  D..  of  Denver,  a  paper  read  before  a  State 
Medical  Society  in  annual  convention  assembled 
September  in,  1902,  at  Pueblo,  Colo.,  lies  before 
us  in  reprint.  It  is  very  finely  prepared,  and  reads 
more  like  a  lecture  upon  this  subject  than  a  mere 
paper.  It  reviews  in  very  short  meter,  and 
brief  compass,  the  origin  and  purpose  of  elec- 
tricitv.  Dr.  Burnham  has  presented  the  profes- 
sion a  readable  essay  on  a  popular  modern 
subject. 

-  We  have  but  just  received  Dearborn's  "  Dis- 
eases of  the  Skin."  and  have  not  now  the  time  to 
write  a  review  notice.  It  should  have  been  here 
some  weeks  ago,  but  through  some  negligence  on 


the  part  of  the  local  delivery  company  our  copy 
did  not  reach  us.  It  is  a  fine-appearing  book,  and 
certainly  has  the  commendation  of  being  the 
product  of  a  man  who  ranks  deservedly  high  as 
a  homeopath  and  a  specialist.  The  book  costs 
$5.50.  Other  books  newly  received  are:  "The 
Story  of  the  Living  Temple  " ;  "  Earth  Burial 
and  Cremation  " ;  and  "  Biological  Laboratory 
Methods  " ;  which  will  receive  prompt  and  proper 
review  notices  in  these  pages. 

— The  Rev.  Gen.  de  Clinique  de  Ther.  recom- 
mends injections  of  picric  acid  in  the  strength  of 
1  to  200  solution  in  gonorrheas.  These  injec- 
tions are  almost  painless,  though  when  used  in  a 
1  to  100  strength  they  may  cause  pain,  but  not 
intolerable.  These  injections  should  be  given 
two  or  three  times  daily,  and  retained  each  time 
for  about  three  minutes.  Acute  gonorrhea  has 
been  cured  in  from  four  to  five  days.  The  dis- 
charge loses  its  purulence  after  the  first  injection. 
It  is  also  highly  recommended  in  the  treatment 
of  chronic  gonorrhea. 

— A  practical  way  of  tying  the  umbilical  cord, 
says  the  N.  Y.  Med.  Jour.,  is  to  place  an  artery 
forceps  on  the  cord  near  the  umbilicus  and  allow 
it  to  remain  a  few  minutes,  tightly  clasped.  On 
removing  the  forceps  a  deep  groove  of  hard, 
semi-transparent  tissue  can  be  seen.  The  liga- 
ture is  placed  in  this  canal  and  tied  with  a  jerk. 
It  is  then  impossible  for  it  to  slip  off. 

[This  is  an  excellent  suggestion  and  appeals 
because  of  its  practical  application.  We  have 
recently  heard  of  a  practitioner,  of  more  than 
fifteen  years  professional  labors,  with  several 
hundred  babies  to  his  obstetrical  credit,  who  has 
had  a  run  of  hemorrhages  from  the  umbilicus,  no 
matter  how  carefuly  he  had  tied  the  cord. — Ed.] 

— A  subscriber  in  western  Tennessee  asks  that 
a  homeopathic  physician  be  sent  to  his  place,  to 
take  the  place  of  one  recently  deceased.  He  says 
that  the  late  incumbent  had  a  fine  practice,  leav- 
ing an  estate  worth  from  eight  to  nine  thousand 
dollars,  all  accumulated  in  this  practice.  We 
judge  this  to  be  an  excellent  opportunity  for  a 
good  homeopath ;  the  field  is  large,  has  been  duly 
broken,  and  is  now  waiting  for  a  new  doctor. 
Address  this  editor,  with  stamps,  for  particulars. 

— The  Homeopathic  Eye,  Ear,  and  Throat 
Journal  gives  us  the  counterfeit  .presentment  of 
that  prince  among  young  men  and  hard  hustlers. 
Dr.  C.  Gurnee  Fellows,  of  Chicago.  His  work 
at  Cleveland  during  the  meetings  of  his  specialist 
society,  as  well  as  in  the  regular  but  now  de- 
ceased Institute  department,  was  noteworthy  as 
all  his  work  is.  for  its  thoroughness  and  clear- 
ness. We  are  glad  to  see  him  again  even  if  only 
on  paper. 

"Gracious!"  exclaimed  Farmer  Kraft's 
wile,  "you  don't  mean  to  say  you  bought  a  gold 
brick  in  town  ?  " 

Yep.     Cost    me    17    cents."    replied    Farmer 
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Kraft.  "  but  I'm  tellin'  everybuddy  it  cost  $1500. 
You  sec.  if  folks  hear  o'  me  spendin'  that  much 
fur  a  gold  brick  I'll  be  able  to  git  all  kinds  o' 
credit." — J  'hiladelphia  Press. 

[Thus  do  our  misfortunes  travel  and  make 
themselves  public  property.  This  doubtlessly 
has  reference  to  our  recent  visit  to  New  York 
when  we  were  gold-bricked  as  mentioned  in  our 
published  letter  on  that  subject.  It  was  kind  to 
place  the  scene  of  activities  in  Philadelphia ;  but 
no  one  is  deceived.] 

— Dr.  J.  M.  Mastin  has  now  succeeded  to  the 
headship  of  The  Critique.  Dr.  Mastin  has  noth- 
ing to  learn  in  editorial  writing.  His  cap  fits 
him  with  exact  nicety.  He  has  shown  what  he 
•can  do  in  that  line.  And  we  are  glad  to  welcome 
him  to  the  ranks  of  a  fraternity  who  labor  so  un- 
remittingly and  so  unremuneratively  for  the  good 
of  the  profession.  Dr.  J.  Wylie  Anderson,  after 
killing  a  lot  of  big  game,  to  get  his  hand  in,  and 
to  steady  his  nerve,  returns  to  his  old  place  on  the 
editorial  staff ;  and  The  Critique  is  now  safe  to 
keep  the  rest  of  the  world  correctly  informed  on 
the  condition  of  things  homeopathic  in  Denver 
and  thereabouts.  Dr.  Smythe  makes  his  graceful 
adieux  and  promises  to  see  the  "  boys  "  occasion- 
ally when  they  need  his  experience  and  counsel. 

— We  are  pleased  to  note  that  another  of  our 
est.  contemps  has  added  the  half-tone  portrait  to 
its  toot  and  scramble  (tout  ensemble)  or  the  alto- 
gether, and  it  thus  makes  us  feel  a  bit  better  as 
having  set  the  copy  here,  as  we  have  done  in 
many  editorial  matters,  now  being  taken  up  by 
our  brethren.  In  the  Medical  Advance,  which 
has  forgotten  all  along  to  say  anything  about  an 
alleged  amalgamation  between  Hering  and  Dun- 
ham colleges,  is  presented  the  picture  of  Dr.  S. 
Louise  Guild-Leggett,  who  has  figured  a  great 
deal  in  the  Advance  pages  as  a  correspondent  and 
contributor  along  purely  Hahnemannian  lines. 
Dr.  Leggett  was  in  the  junior  class  when  we 
were  senior,  and.  hence,  we  have  personal  knowl- 
edge of  her  worth  as  a  good  woman,  as  a  faith- 
ful painstaking  student,  and  also  know  of  her 
subsequent  career  as  a  medical  doctor.  We  are 
pleased  to  note  that  the  years  which  have  woven 
so  many  white  hair  into  our  scalp-lock,  and 
added  treacherous  crows-feet  where  they  are 
only  too  visible,  have  left  Dr.  Leggett  vounger 
and  comelier  than  ever  before.  This  comes  from 
the  correct  life  which  this  estimable  lady  has  al- 
ways led.  (  )ur  best  compliments  to  our  "  old  " 
school  friend. 

— We  are  informed  by  Dr.  Wm.  C.  Richardson 
that  he  has  removed  from  St.  Louis  to  Tampa. 
Fla.,  where  he  proposes  to  spend  the  remaining 
years  of  his  life — and  may  they  be  many  and 
pleasant  to  the  limit !  In  his  letter  to  us.  writ- 
ten on  December  29,  he  says  the  temperature 
there  is  79°,  his  windows  and  doors  open  and  his 
library  bathed  in  sunshine.     That  is  a  Tantalus 


cup  to  us.  sitting  in  a  disagreeable  foggy  atmos- 
phere, the  snow  merely  a  nast)  foot-deep  smudge  . 
coal  $10.00  a  ton,  and  not  to  be  had:  the  wind 
cold  and  sleety,  and  no  sun  for  days  to  speak  of. 
But  St.  Louis  will  miss  him.  And  his  many  pa- 
tients there  will  miss  him.  He  was  popular  as  a 
gentleman,  as  he  was  successful  as  a  practitioner 
and  operator.  The  climate  of  St.  Louis,  how- 
ever, is  rigorous;  and  as  we  grow  older  ourself, 
we,  too,  look  with  eagerness  towards  some  of 
those  wonder  places  in  Florida,  Texas,  and  Cali- 
fornia. But,  alas !  we  will  have  to  live  and  die 
in  our  pitiful  parish  practice  in  Cleveland  ;  for 
we  can  no  longer  stand  a  State  examination.  We 
have  forgotten  all  our  schoolboy  rules.  We 
couldn't  tell  a  glass  eye  from  a  glaucoma ;  or  a 
Codes'  fracture  from  a  sprained  ankle.  Perhaps 
if  we  had  given  more  attention  to  anatomy  and 
surgery  and  less  to  materia  medica  we  might  yet 
look  forward  as  of  those  not  utterly  without 
hope  :  homeopathy  is  no  longer  a  drawing  card. 
But  this  is  not  saying  that  Dr.  Richardson  isn't 
a  good  homeopath  because  he  managed  to  break 
through  the  State  examination;  everybody  in  St. 
Louis  knows  that  he  is.  We,  and  man}-,  many 
others,  sincerely  regretted  that  he  was  not  a  pro- 
fessor in  our  college  when  we  were  polishing  off 
the  benches.  Good  luck  to  you  Dr.  Richardson, 
and  may  you  live  long  and  prosper ! 

— Dr.  W.  A.  Green  of  Chicago  sends  us  a  let- 
ter received  by  him  from  Dr.  David  J.  Doherty, 
Secretary  of  the  Chicago  Medical  Examiners' 
Association  in  answer  to  Dr.  Green's  application 
for  membership  in  this  latter  association.  Need- 
less to  say  that  Dr.  Green,  being  a  homeopath, 
has  not  been  admitted  and  will  not  be  unless,  as 
the  secretary  says,  there  is  inserted  in  his  appli- 
cation the  words :  "  1  agree  not  to  support  nor 
practice  sectarian  medicine."  '  These  words," 
adds  the  secretary,  "  will  henceforth  appear  on 
all  applications  to  the  Chicago  Medical  Society. 
The  question  of  sectarian  medicine  has,  of  course, 
but  slight  bearing  on  Insurance  examination ; 
but  1  feel  sure  that  you  will  approve  the  efforts 
now  being  made  to  wipe  out  all  sects  and  classes 
in  medicine  and  to  unite  the  entire  profession  on 
the  basis  of  legal,  honorable,  and  scientific  prac- 
tice." And  there  you  are!  You  pays  your 
money  and  you  takes  your  choice.  Dr.  Green  has 
not  yet  added  the  line  suggested  and  will  not,  so 
far  as  we  know  him.  But  isn't  this  a  real,  nice, 
pleasant,  gentlemanly  way  of  wiping  out  home- 
opathy ?  Consider  how  it  differs  from  the  prac- 
tice of  this  same  school  some  twenty-five  or  more 
years  ago ;  or  as  it  still  exists  in  many  spots  of 
alleged  high  scientific  spirit  and  allopathic 
medicine. 

— And  now  comes  the  Homeopathic  Eye.  Ear, 
and  Throat  Journal  and  says  its  say  about  The 
Absent  Member  and  The  Institute  Meeting,  both 
whereof  have  been  editorials  in  a  contemporary 
medical  journal,  and  says  its  say  in  bitter  logic 
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and  bitterer  words.  We  regret  to  see  this 
descent  of  onr  editorial  brethren  from  the  plane  of 
the  editorial  High-Mightiness  to  that  of  the 
ordinary  country  weekly.  It  has  always  been 
onr  chief  aim  and  end  in  editorial  life  to  heal  np 
the  breaches,  bind  up  the  wounds,  and,  in  a  gen- 
eral way,  bring  about  peace.  It  is,  indeed,  a 
very  naughty  thing  for  any  homeopath  to  sit 
down  and  in  cold  blood,  criticise  the  acts  of  his 
American  Institute  of  Homeopathy  ;  to  dare  point 
out  where  the  absent  member  ought  to  have  some 
rights  beyond  the  mere  receiving  in  September, 
or  earlier,  of  his  annual  Transactions.  Why 
cannot  our  editorial  brethren  emulate  our  dis- 
tinguished example  and  keep  their  hands  off  the 
ark  of  the  covenant — the  American  Institute  of 
Homeopathy,  and  its  officers  and  policies,  and 
chairmen ;  and  its  most  recent  and  most  success- 
ful hari-kari  performance?  Again  we  ask.  Why 
not  ?  Dr.  Norton  ought  not  to  criticise  the  In- 
stitute and  its  present  executive  officers,  for  if 
he  doesn't  watch  out  he  will  lose  a  subscriber  here 
and  there,  his  journal  will  be  cut  off  the  Ex- 
change list,  and  perhaps,  in  time,  be  reduced  to 
the  dire  necessity  of  clubbing  his  journal  with  a 
lot  of  half-breed  journals  and  magazines,  in  order 
to  keep  within  the  rule  of  second-class  matter. 
And  truly  such  journals  are  second-class  matter ! 
Well,  we  shall  look  forward  with  much  interest 
to  the  encounter  at  long  range  between  Norton 
and  Gatchell! 

— Dr.  C.  E.  Sawyer  was  one  of  the  guests  at 
the  recent  meeting  of  the  Cleveland  Homeopathic 
Medical  Society  when  the  meeting  was  trans- 
posed into  a  banquet  to  the  veteran  homeopathic 
practitioners  of  the  County  of  Cuyahoga.  Dr. 
Sawyer  fairly  carried  off  the  honors  of  the  even- 
ing with  his  apt  references  and  witty  touchings- 
up  of  the  old  professors  present. 

—By  the  death  of  Mr.  John  Carnrick  the  ranks 
of  the  pioneer  drug  trade  in  the  United  States 
have  lost  their  former  leader.  He  was  born  in 
1837,  and  at  the  age  of  twenty-four  he  took  up 
the  study  of  pharmacy  in  Jersey  City  and  was 
among  the  first  to  bring  out  proprietary  medi- 
cines, together  with  the  manufacturing  of  drugs 
for  the  physicians.  Among  these  the  first  that 
came  from  his  tutored  hands  was  Lacto  Peptine, 
followed  by  Maltine  and  the  later  Liquid  Pepto- 
noids  and  Pancrobilin,  as  well  as  others  not  here 
enumerated,  and  as  these  were  in  line  with  the 
present  medical  inquiry,  he  still  more  closely  de- 
voted himself  to  this  special  pharmaceutical 
work,  selling  the  general  line  of  the  drug  busi- 
ness to  Parke,  Davis  &  Co.,  so  that  his  time  might 
be  given  wholly  to  research. 

Working  along  these  lines,  overcoming  the 
faults  of  the  old  and  bringing  out  new  facts, 
which  scientific  research  had  brought  to  him,  he 
developed  Protonuclein,  Peptenzyme,  and  Tro- 
pin mine,  which  have  received  the  world  wide 
approbation  of  physicians. 


About  five  years  ago,  feeling  the  strain  of 
manufacturing  with  its  untiring  demands,  he 
sought  other  lines  and  left  the  business,  in  which 
he  was  so  long  associated  and  had  become  so 
well  known  to  the  profession. 

The  old  firm  of  Reed  &  Carnrick  still  retained 
his  name  and  by  the  instillation  of  new  blood 
have  brought  to  perfection  his  later  product s. 
While  the  name  of  John  Carnrick  is  better  known 
to  the  former  generation,  the  children  fed  on 
Lacto  Preparata,  invalids  on  Maltine,  those  in 
acute  disease  saved  by  Protonuclein,  and  the  dys- 
peptic cured  by  Peptenzyme,  all  unite  to  praise 
their  author,  who,  although  not  known  to  them, 
was  instrumental  in  raising  the  drug  trade  to- 
its  present  high  standard. 

— The  Northwestern  ( )hio  Homeopathic  Medi- 
cal Society  held  its  regular  meeting  at  the  Boody 
House,  Toledo,  December  (j.  We  hear  that  the- 
meeting  was  well  attended  and  that  there  was  a 
good  representation  of  homeopaths,  not  only 
from  Ohio,  but  from  over  the  State  lines.  One 
of  the  characteristic  papers  of  the  meeting  was 
by  Dr.  S.  A.  Jones  of  Ann  Arbor,  entitled  r 
'AYhat  is  the  matter  with  Hannah?"  in  which 
lie  cleverly  hits  off  the  Latter  Day  Saints  of 
Homeopathy. 

— We  admire  the  enterprise  of  our  brother  of 
the  Medical  Century  in  offering  a  prize  for  good 
homeopathic  papers.  Dr.  Dewey  has  properly 
surrounded  his  prize-essay-offer  so  that  the  Cen- 
tury readers  will  not  be  made  the  victims  of  a  lot 
of  high-pressure  papers  by  men,  or  women,  who 
have  no  practice  in  the  actual  field,  but  who  take 
their  pen  in  hand  to  show  how  wonderfully  beauti- 
ful the  homeopathic  doctrine  is,  and  to  quote  the 
exact  page,  paragraph,  and  line  in  the  Organon 
which  says  thus  and  so.  Dr.  Dewey  is  himself 
a  practical  practitioner  and  will  not  be  confused 
or  over-enthused  by  the  efforts  of  letter-perfect 
essay  writers — who  take  it  out  in  essays.  But  we 
hope  he — Brer  Medical  Century — will  not  forget 
to  print  and  publish  these  essays  after  the 
awards  have  been  given,  and  so  let  his  large  sub- 
scription list  see  who  were  the  winners  and  also 
appreciate  the  papers  themselves.  It  will  be 
quite  a  novelty  in  this  age  of  hypodermic-homeo- 
pathy and  serum-therapy  and  combination-tab- 
lets to  find  a  few  honest  homeopaths  who  will 
prove  by  their  walk  as  well  as  by  their  talk  that 
they  are,  indeed,  some  of  the  remnant  followers 
of  Samuel  Hahnemann,  and  are  not  become,  as  so 
many  have  become,  mere  apologists  for  the  un- 
thinkable hypotheses  and  fadderies  of  the  origi- 
nal Homeopathy. 
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A   BOSTON  POSSIBILITY. 

THE  most  recent  publication  of  the  Executive 
Committee  of  the  American  Institute  of 
Homeopathy,  having  reference  to  the  meet- 
ing at  Boston  tins  coming  summer,  shadows 
forth  a  number  of  desirable  objects.  Primarily, 
that  of  a  reunion  of  the  old  Institute  and 
the  present,  separated,  Specialist  Sections. 
There  is  an  evident  feeling  among  the  Com- 
mittee and  the  local  folks  at  Boston  that  it 
would  be  a  wonderfully  fine  thing  to  bring 
about  a  closing  up  of  the  bloody-chasm   which 


was  seen  to  yawn  at  Cleveland.  If  the  Special- 
ists could  be  induced  to  bury  their  former  just 
grievances,  and  come  back  into  the  Institute, 
there  is  no  doubt  that  proper  arrangements  could 
now  be  made  to  give  them  pretty  much  every- 
thing they  want,  except  proprietorship  in  fee 
simple  of  the  Institute  itself.  We,  therefore,  ad- 
mire and  commend  the  purpose  outlined  in  the 
circular  looking  towards  this  end.  We  permit 
ourself  to  say,  not  with  any  purpose  of  criticising 
this  measure  or  any  other  that  the  Executive 
Committee  may  have  in  pickle  for  us,  but  as  news 
merely,  that  the  American  Institute  cannot  stand 
many  years  in  its  present  dismembered  condition. 
The  segregation  of  its  activities  into  four  little 
bureaus  on  the  one  hand  and  a  house  full  of  alien 
specialist  societies  on  the  other  was  a  doubtful 
move.  It  showed  the  remainder  of  the  13,000 
homeopathic  doctors,  who  had  not  yet  come  into 
the  Institute  fold,  how  little  there  was  left  in  the 
homeopathic  end  of  that  Institute  to  induce  their 
coming  in.  The  Executive  Committee,  barring 
none,  is  made  up  of  men  who  have  the  interests 
of  the  whole  Institute,  and  above  that,  of  Home- 
opathy at  heart.  If  now  the  annually  attending 
several-hundred  will  lend  their  shoulder  to  lift 
the  wheel  out  of  the  mire,  the  Institute  will  then 
return  to  its  pristine  strength  and  influence.  As 
it  is  now.  its  tendency  is  to  fly  off  into  other  and 
still  minuter  divisions,  until  there  will  be  nothing 
left  of  the  American  Institute  of  Homeopathy. 
Then  Brer.  Parke  Lewis  will  witness  the  throw- 
ing down  of  all  ethical  and  medical  barriers,  and 
the  coalescing  and  brother-loving  of  all  sects  and 
sorts  and  conditions  of  medical  people.  The  mil- 
lennium will  have  "  came."  All  hail,  therefore, 
to  the  Executive  Committee  for  their  far-sighted- 
ness and  their  anxiety  to  right  the  wrongs  which 
have  been  committed  against  the  old  Institute. 
Fancy  what  Talbot  would  have  to  say,  if  this, 
his  hard-worked-for  Institute,  battered  and 
mutilated  as  it  now  is,  came  to  his  home  city ! 
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flDateria  fIDeMca  flDiscellanp. 

Conducted  by  J.    WILFORD    ALLEN,    M.    D.,  no  West 
12th  Street,  New  York. 

References  in  this  department  are    made    by  number.     (See    issues  of 
January  or  December  each  year.) 


Manganese  in  Dysmenorrhea. 

Dr.  A.  H.  P.  Lewf1-  says  the  black  oxide  of 
manganese,  in  three-grain  doses,  thrice  daily  for  a 
considerable  period,  say  three  months,  has  cured 
dysmenorrhea.  It  seems  to  be  the  most  useful 
when  the  flow  is  preceded  by  pain,  growing 
rapidly  worse  just  as  the  flow  appears,  and  which 
tapers  oft'  during  the  first  day,  at  about  the  end 
of  which  it  ceases.  Its  action  is  upon  the  nerve 
centers,  and,  therefore,  not  to  be  given  only  in 
pale-faced  women.  It  may  be  given  in  5-grain 
doses,  but  it  is  the  opinion  of  some  who  have  used 
it  that  the  smaller  dose  is  as  efficient  as  the  larger 
one,  and  that  the  larger  may,  if  long  continued, 
cause  some  objectionable  signs. 

Acute  Hoarseness  of  Singers. 

Dr.  E.  D.  Brooks-2  says : 

The  indicated  remedy  should  be  administered 
from  the  outset,  and,  as  aconite  is  oftenest  in- 
dicated during  the  first  stage  of  any  inflammatory 
affection,  and  especially  if  caused  by  exposure  to 
cold  or  by  straining  the  voice,  it  easily  and  nat- 
urally heads  the  list.  The  mental  symptoms  of 
fear,  anxiety  and  restlessness  will  usually  be  pres- 
ent to  confirm  the  choice.  Of  course,  no  one 
would  think  of  giving  aconite  if  another  remedy  is 
indicated  by  the  totality  of  the  symptoms  present 
in  the  case. 

Belladonna  may  follow  aconite,  or  may  be  the 
only  remedy  from  the  first,  if  the  affection  is  dis- 
tinctly right-sided,  with  headache,  flushed  face, 
bounding  pulse  and  dread  of  noise,  light  and  jar- 
are  present. 

Ferrum  phos.  ma}-  supplant  aconite  if  the 
anxiety,   fear   and   restlessness   are   wanting. 

Causticum  has  aphonia  complete  or  partial 
from  paralysis  or  paresis  of  the  abductor  or 
tensor  muscles,  and  is  often  accompanied  by 
cough,  with  escape  of  urine,  from  paresis  of  the 
sphincter  vesica1;  aggravation  from  east  wind. 

Mercurius  has  much  soreness  of  larynx  and 
trachea,  with  metallic  cough  in  twin  explosions; 
all  symptoms  worse  at  night,  etc. 

Phosphorus  has  aphonia,  with  sense  of  weight 
on  chest;  much  soreness  of  larynx,  which  pre- 
vents phonation,  and  cough  worse  from  cold  air 
or  attempt   to  use  the  voice. 

If  caused  by  straining  the  voice  aconite,  arnica. 
rhus  or  cimicifuga  may  be  studied. 

Symptoms  of  Ruta  Graveoleus. 

The  following  prominent  symptoms  of  ruta  are 
given  1>v  Dr.  Donglas14: 

"Bruised  pain  in  all  parts  on  which  he  lies." 
Compare  this  with  arnica,  cicnla  and  drosera. 


"Restlessness,  so  that  he  does  not  know  where 
to  lay  his  legs,  with  heaviness."  Compare  rhus 
toxic  >deiidron. 

"  Bruised  feeling  in  limbs  and  pain  in  sacrum 
and  loins." 

"Pains,  especially  in  the  wrist,  in  cold,  wet 
weather  ;  better  on  motion."     Compare  rhus. 

"Pain  in  right  eye,  like  a  pressure,  with 
obscuration  of  vision,  as  if  one  had  looked  too 
long  and   intently." 

"Weary  pains  in  eyes  when  reading." 

"Fatigue  of  eves,  as  after  reading  too  long." 

"Heat  in  eyes  in  evening  by  the  light,  with 
aching  while  reading." 

"  Cramp  in  lower  lid,  then  lachrymation.  Itch- 
ing in  lower  lid  and  inner  canthi  that  after  rub- 
bing becomes  biting." 

"Pressure  deep  in  orbits.  Vision  weak,  as  if 
eyes  were  strained  mornings." 

The  above  symptoms  would  certainly  render 
rue  valuable  in  weakness  of  accommodation, 
especially  in  near-sighted  people,  when  there  are 
heat  and  aching  in  and  over  the  eyes ;  eyes  feel- 
ing like  balls  of  fire. 

Eleven  Drugs  in  Neuritis. 

Wrrr.  Morris  Butler,  M.  D.20 

Aconite. — Numbness,  coldness,  formication, 
sharp,  shooting,  tearing  pains  in  the  limbs  and 
joints.  Aggravation  at  night ;  worse  from  mid- 
night to  3  A.  M. ;  great  restlessness  and  uneasi- 
ness ;  pains  unbearable ;  great  anguish  with  moan- 
ing and  groaning. 

This  remedy  has  been  very  efficacious  in  our 
experience.  Especially  indicated  in  the  acute 
stage  when  disease  had  been  caused  by  exposure 
to  the  cold. 

Actea  Racemosa. — Severe  aching  in  arms  and 
legs ;  numbness  as  if  the  nerves  were  being  com- 
pressed ;  excessive  muscular  soreness  of  limbs ; 
sleeplessness,  or  sleep  disturbed  by  unpleasant 
dreams. 

More  often  indicated  in  alcoholic  cases  than 
any  other  drug. 

Agaricus. — Burning  and  itching  of  hands  and 
feet:  parts  red,  hot  and  swollen,  as  if  frozen; 
cramps  in  hands  and  feet  :  trembling  and  twitch- 
ing of  muscles  of  hands  and  feet:  powerlessness 
and   great   weariness  ;  restless,  disturbed  sleep. 

Arnica. — Pains  in  arms  and  hands,  legs  and 
feet;  soreness  all  over  as  if  parts  had  been 
bruised. 

Especially   indicated   in  traumatic  cases. 

Arsenicum. —  Burning,  tearing  pains  in  limbs. 
Pains  shooting  from  fingers  up  the  arms  into 
shoulders:  swelling  of  feet  and  hands:  great  rest- 
lessness and  uneasiness,  worse  at  night,  relieved 
by  heat. 

Especially  indicated  in  severe  forms  of  mul- 
tiple neuritis. 

Belladonna. — Intense,  almost  unbearable,  par- 
oxysmal pains  in  affected  nerves:  great  sensi- 
tiveness of  parts  to  touch  :  cannot  bear  even  weight 
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of  bed  clothes ;  sleeplessness ;  pains  relieved  by 
warmth. 

Bellis  Perennis. — This  has  in  our  experience 
proven,  perhaps,  more  often  curative  than  almost 
any  other  remedy,  when  there  is  great  soreness 
of  the  nerves  with  intense  pain.  In  cases  where 
arnica  seemed  indicated  but  did  no  good,  bellis 
perennis  has  many  times  given  prompt  and  per- 
manent relief. 

Bryonia. — Tearing,  piercing,  stitching,  cutting 
pains,  aggravated  by  motion ;  oversensitiveness 
of  all  senses ;  aching  cramplike  pains ;  limbs 
swollen,  red  and  sensitive  to  touch ;  relief  from 
hard  pressure  and  cold  applications. 

Hypericum. — Especially  indicated  in  traumatic 
cases  where  the  nerves  have  been  torn  and 
lacerated  and  the  patient  suffers  sharp,  cutting 
pains  along  the  course  of  the  nerve  terminating 
in  a  twisting,  wrenching  sensation  in  the  foot. 

Phosphorus. — This  reined}'  may  be  needed  in 
chronic  cases  when  degeneration  has  taken  place 
and  its  individual  symptoms  are  present. 

Rhus  Tox. — Tearing,  drawing,  shooting, 
throbbing  pains  with  numbness  and  sense  of  pres- 
sure and  loss  of  power  in  limbs  affected :  great 
restlessness ;  aggravated  by  rest  and  cold ;  reliev- 
ed by  continued  motion  and  heat. 

Especially  indicated  when  disease  has  been 
caused  by  getting  wet. 

In  addition  to  the  remedies  mentioned, 
aesculus,  berberis,  calcarea  carbonica,  dulcamara, 
natrum  sulph.  and  veratrum  album  have  given 
excellent  results  when  their  individual  symptoms 
were  present. 

Calophyllum. 

Dr.  Frank  Kraft,  Trans.  A.  I.  H.,  1902.8 

"  One  empirical  use  of  the  remedy  which 
has  given  me  excellent  satisfaction  has  been 
in  thrush,  that,  most  troublesome  complaint  in 
mother  and  babe.  I  have  found  that  20  to  60 
drops  of  a  low  dilution  in  a  glass  of  warm  water 
applied  upon  a  swab  to  the  visible  sores  will  pro- 
duce prompt  amelioration,  and  I  give  it  internally 
in  doses  of  the  12th  or  30th  ounce  every  four  or 
five  hours." 

Ipecac    and   Antimonium 
Tartaricum  in  Bronchitis. 

Dr.  Armstrong14  gives  the  following:  These 
two  remedies  have  done  more  for  me  in  acute 
bronchitis  than  all  others  put  together.  It  seems 
reasonable  that  they  should  be  especially  effective 
in  this  disease,  for  they  have* the  gastric  symptoms 
present  in  a  marked  degree,  which  we  almost  in- 
variably find  present  in  bronchitis. 

Both  remedies  have  an  accumulation  of  mucus 
in  the  bronchial  tubes  and  bronchioles. 

In  ipecac  the  rales  are  coarser  than  in  antimo- 
nium, probably  because  the  disease  is  more  in  the 
larger  tubes  and  has  not  progressed  as  far  where 
antjmonv  in  indicated. 


I  loth   remedies  have  nausea  and  vomiting. 

The  tongue  of  antimonium  tartaricum  is  thickly 
coated,  while  that  of  ipecac  is  generally  clean. 

Antimonium  tartaricum  has  thirstlessness, 
which  is  lacking  in  ipecac. 

Anorexia  is  more  or  less  prominent  in  both 
remedies. 

Drowsiness  is  especially  prominent  in  anti- 
monium tartaricum. 

Hypericum. 

II.  H.  Potter1-  believes  this  is  an  excellent 
remedy  for  an  acute  pain  arising  from  injury  to 
spinal  nerves,  whether  in  the  extremities  or  else- 
where. It  is  often  more  serviceable  and  always 
less  injurious  than  morphine.  In  those  painful 
contusions  and  lacerations  of  the  fingers  and 
hands  it  is  indicated  internally  and  externally. 
In  shock,  spinal  or  cerebral,  it  is  of  value.  In 
those  neurotics,  who  always  have  a  tender  spine, 
it  acts  beautifully.  You  may  say  that  any 
remedy  does  when  indicated.  It  is  not  my  pur- 
pose to  write  a  materia  medica ;  only,  if  possible, 
to  arouse  some  thought  and  discussion.  I  think 
arnica  has  often  been  prescribed  when  hypericum 
was  indicated.  Arnica  is  better  in  contusions, 
with  much  tumefaction  and  marked  ecchymoses ; 
hypericum  for  injury  to  sensory  nerves  and  con- 
cussion of  spine  or  brain.  Cowperthwaite  com- 
pares hypericum,  arnica,  rhus,  Symphytum  and 
calendula  :  rhus  for  sprains,  Symphytum  for  bone 
injury  and  calendula  in  wounds,  with  loss  of  sub- 
stances or  with  suppuration.  Calendula  is  a 
remedy  par  excellence  for  suppuration  and  to 
limit  the  formation  of  pus  where  it  is  impossible 
to  render  a  wound  aseptic.  It  did  me  excellent 
service  in  a  case  of  compound  fracture  of  the  leg. 
Both  bones  were  broken,  the  four  ends  protrud- 
ing, and  all  the  tissues  mangled  and  filled  with 
filth.  Suppuration  was  inevitable,  but  I  am 
satisfied  that  it  was  very  much  abridged  by  calen- 
dula. A  neglected  burn  of  neck,  shoulders  and 
breast,  secreting  pus  by  the  ounce,  was  also 
changed  from  a  spreading,  ulcerating,  irritable 
sore  to  a  healthy,  granulating  surface,  by  the 
internal  and  local  use  of  this  remedy. 

Digitalis. 

Dr.  H.  A.  Hare  4"  states  that  digitalis,  like  iron, 
has  proved  itself  so  valuable,  doing  good  in  so 
many  cases  which  seemed  grave,  that  we  are 
wont  to  forget  that  like  most  things  which  do 
good  it  can  also  do  harm ;  and  he  is  convinced 
that  in  a  great  majority  of  instances  digitalis  is 
administered  in  doses  which  are  much  too  large, 
and  often  continued  over  a  period  which  is  far 
too  long.  It  is  by  no  means  uncommon  to  find 
physicians  administering  as  much  as  10  or  even 
20  minims  of  tincture  of  digitalis  three  or  four 
times  a  day  in  cases  of  marked  rupture  of  com- 
pensation.     In  some  cases  such  doses  are  neces- 
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sary  at  the  beginning  of  the  treatment  to  meet 
the  crisis  which  exists,  and  in  much  the  same 
way  we  are  wont  to  give  large  doses  of  mercury 
in  early  syphilis,  afterward  cutting  down  one- 
half,  so  it  may  be  necessary  at  times  to  give 
massive  doses  of  digitalis  which  after  a  period 
should  be  rapidly  and  considerably  diminished. 
He  has  been  surprised  at  the  excellent  results 
produced  by  one  or  two  minims  of  an  active 
ph\  siologically-tested  tincture  of  digitalis  three 
or  four  times  a  day,  the  patient  of  course  being 
required  to  rest.  [Why  not  give  it  homeopathi- 
cally  ?] 

Ignatia  Amara  in  Prolapsus  Ani. 

Dr.  T.  Kopp34  gives  a  case  in  which  the  specific 
action  of  ignatia  amara  in  the  treatment  of  pro- 
lapsus ani  was  clearly  shown  and  proved.  The 
patient  was  a  young  man,  about  twenty-two 
years  of  age,  dark  in  complexion,  and  of  seden- 
tary habits.  The  symptoms  were:  Straining  and 
frequent  ineffectual  urging  to  stool.  There  was 
present  difficult  passage  of  the  fasces,  itching  of 
the  anus  and  prolapsus  of  the  bowel.  The  bowel 
protruded  every  time  he  went  to  stool,  and  was 
with  difficulty  replaced.  The  symptoms  pointed 
to  ignatia  amara,  and  he  was  given  two  minims 
of  the  ix  dilution  every  four  hours  for  three 
days,  and  afterward  a  dose  morning  and  night. 
The  protruded  portion  of  the  bowel  was  replaced 
with  the  forefinger,  previously  lubricated  with 
olive  oil,  and  carried  beyond  the  sphincter  muscle 
of  the  anus.  The  treatment  was  highly  success- 
ful, as  at  the  termination  of  a  week's  treatment 
he  was  perfectly  cured  of  the  complaint,  and  has 
had  no  return  of  the  trouble,  although  it  is  now 
over  fifteen  years  since  he  discontinued  the  medi- 
cine. One  cannot  help  contrasting  the  above  re- 
sult, achieved  by  homeopathic  treatment,  with 
the  selection  of  one  drug  only,  with  that  of  the 
allopathic  school,  in  which  the  patient  would  have 
had  to  put  up  with  weeks,  if  not  months,  of  need- 
less suffering,  and  then  perhaps  came  out  of  the 
ordeal  but  half  cured,  owing  to  the  after- 
effects of  the  "  mixtures  "  he  would  have  been 
compelled  to  swallow.  Truly  our  remedies  are 
safe,  prompt  and  permanent  in  their  curative 
powers,  and  what  is  more,  there  are  absolutely 
no  after-effects. 

Am  bra  Grisea. 

Dr.  O.  S.  I  faines:r'  I  have  thought  that  this 
remedy  benefited  the  sleeplessness  that  is  so  often 
complained  of  by  women.  They  worry  during 
the  dav  and  cannot  get  to  sleep  at  night.  (  hie  or 
two  doses  of  ambra  grisea  3  permits  them  to  fall 
asleep.  At  least  that  is  the  way  it  has  happened 
in  my  experience.  The  ambra  patient  can  sel- 
dom tell  why  sleep  is  prevented.  They  tell  us 
that  there  seems  to  be  no  reason  win  they  cannot 
fall  asleep,  which  is  equivalent  to  saying  that  the 
cause  is  generally  in  the  nervous  svstem.     Some- 


times coldness  and  a  nervous  twitching  may  be 
present,  which  would  further  confirm  us  in  our 
opinion  that  it  is  a  nervous  wakefulness  rather 
than  an  insomnia  produced  by  physical  ailments. 
And,  indeed,  the  ambra  is  a  great  remedy  when 
this  "  nervousness  "  is  at  the  bottom  of  the  physi- 
cal complaints  of  the  patient, — when  a  woman 
gets  nervous,  or  says  she  gets  nervous,  and  has 
to  eructate  great  quantities  of  gas ;  when  she  gets 
in  the  same  state  of  mind  and  has  a  great  ac- 
cumulation of  gas  in  the  intestines,  which  dis- 
tends the  abdominal  walls  ;  or  when,  from  some 
influence  upon  the  nervous  system,  she  has  a  con- 
stant spasmodic  cough,  which  is  aggravated  in 
the  presence  of  company  or  whenever  she  at- 
tempts to  talk  or  to  entertain.  Again,  such  pa- 
tients are  apt  to  have  palpitation,  during  which 
they  feel  so  nervous  that  the  heart-beats  are  per- 
ceptible all  over  the  body.  And  so  we  might 
mention  many  things  that  ambra  relieves,  when 
at  the  bottom  of  all  the  trouble,  in  this  state  of 
nervous  tension  which  women  call  "  nervous- 
ness." The  ambra  grisea  patient  is  vivacious, 
excitable,  hurried  in  her  movements,  lacking  re- 
pose in  the  presence  of  company  or  friends ;  and 
so,  after  the  ordeal  has  passed,  she  feels  like  a 
nervous  wreck  and  suffers  from  any  or  all  of  these 
conditions.  This  is  a  very  commonplace  way  of 
presenting  the  matter,  but  we  think  that  this 
thread  can  be  traced  all  through  the  ambra  fabric. 

Drugs  in  Shock. 

Dr.  Chas.  Mohr :"'  Homeopathists  very  fre- 
quently resort  to  cinchona  and  arnica  in  serious 
conditions  due  to  loss  of  blood  or  contusion  of 
the  sensory  nerves,  and  their  indications  are.  well 
known  ;  but  there  are  <  >ther  remedies  to  be  differ- 
entiated ;  and  whether  the  conditions  of  evil  im- 
port are  the  result  of  disease,  accident,  or  opera- 
tion, if  the  symptoms  indicate,  the  remedy  will 
be  the  same  whatever  the  cause.  He  calls  atten- 
tion to  a  few,  worthy  of  careful  consideration: 

Aconite. — Shock  from  fright ;  restlessness 
from  anxiety  or  fear  of  death ;  thready  but  tense 
pulse :  arterial  hemorrhage ;  chilliness  when  un- 
covering :  fever  of  reaction,  if  high. 

Arsenicum. — Collapse  or  shock  with  dry  skin, 
though  cold  and  livid  :  pulse  thready ;  thirst  for 
water  constant,  but  drinks  little  at  one  time, 
otherwise  would  vomit  it :  cannot  bear  the  least 
cold  air. 

Nux  Vomica. — Shock,  with  cold  sweat,  an- 
guish, and  dread  of  least  motion  or  of  uncover- 
ing. 

Phosphorus. — Almost  lifeless  from  shock  or 
collapse:  only  occasional  convulsive  muscular 
movements;  thirst,  but  vomits  water  as  soon  as 
wanned  in  stomach;  greenish  vomit:  cadaverous 
face. 

Secale.— Great  prostration;  pulse  small  and 
slow  :  moans  a  great  deal;  thirst  for  acid  drinks; 
wants  to  be  uncovered,  cannot  bear  heat. 

Tabacum. — Deathlv  nausea  as  result  of  shock 
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to  nervous   centers ;  body  cold,   especially   legs ; 
cold  sweat ;  pulse  irregular,  slow  and  feeble. 

Veratrum  Album. — Aggravated  cases.  Mania- 
cal furor  suddenly  develops  ;  thready  pulse  ;  hic- 
coughs ;  abdomen  feels  cold ;  chilliness  induced 
by  drinking  water,  though  the  thirst  for  cold 
water  is  great. 

Sepia  in  Intermittent  Fever.' 

The  paroxysm  of  the  sepia  intermittent 
strongly  resembles  that  of  arsenic  in  the  mixed, 
irregular  character  of  its  different  stages.  As  a 
rule  neither  stage  is  prominent  nor  well-defined 
in  sepia,  but  is  a  very  good  picture  of  what  is 
known  as  an  undeveloped,  partially  suppressed 
or  "  spoiled  case," — or  as  Hahnemann  calls  them 
"  cases  of  cinchonism," — by  the  use  of  quinine 
or  some  other  anti-periodic.  The  symptoms  are 
so  mixed  with  drug  effects  as  not  to  appear  to 
call  for  any  particular  remedy.  The  complexion 
in  this  class  of  cases  strongly  resembles  that  of 
sepia.  It  presents  a  sallow,  dirty,  doughy,  sickly 
appearance,  and  in  all  old  cases  of  so-called 
"  malarial  "  poisoning  we  no  doubt  have  portal 
statis  or  congestion  as  the  pathological  basis. 
The  abdominal  vessels  in  both  these  classes  of 
cases  are  engorged,  and  they  often  find  their  simil- 
limum  in  sepia.  In  homeopathic  practice,  however, 
there  is  no  such  thing  as  "  always  will."  There 
must  be  some  symptomatic  indication  in  harmony 
with  the  condition  presented  by  the  patient,  or  the 
remedy  will  not,  cannot  act.  In  many  of  these 
cases  a  few  doses  of  sepia,  high,  will  clear  them 
up.  effect  a  return  of  the  symptoms  of  the  origi- 
nal paroxysm  so  that  the  curative  remedy  may 
be  readily  selected.  This  class  of  cases,  in  the 
writer's  experience,  are  more  frequently  met  with 
in  the  South  than  in  the  North,  but  wherever 
found  and  correctly  differentiated  good  results 
will  be  obtained. 

Whooping  Cough. 

In  a  discussion  in  the  French  Homeopathic  So- 
ciety concerning  whooping-cough  it  was  stated 
that  there  were  other  medicines  besides  coccus 
cacti,  cina  and  cuprum,  as  e.  g.,  naphthalium 
in  the  third  trituration  and  passiflora  in  the  form 
of  the  tincture  in  the  nocturnal  attacks  of  cough. 

Myrtus  communis,  indicated  by  pains  under 
the  collar-bone. 

Veratrum,  indicated  by  attacks  accompanied 
with  cyanosis  without  convulsive  motions. 

Corallium  rubrum,  recommended  by  Teste  and 
indicated  in  the  beginning  of  the  illness,  when 
there  is  a  suffocating  attack  before  the  cough  and 
exhaustion  afterwards,  with  aggravation  in  the 
morning. 

Belladonna  in  attacks  of  cough  preceded  by  an 
aura  in  the  epigastrium. 

Conium  is  useful  in  nocturnal  whooping-cough 
with  scrofulous  children. 

Ignatia  has  similar  indications  with  veratrum. 


In  drosera  it  is  necessary  to  give  the  6  D.  and 
not  the  tincture,  as  this  causes  noteworthy  ag- 
gravations. The  effects  of  drosera  are  of  short 
duration  and  does  not  now  deserve  the  confidence 
placed  in  it  by  Hahnemann.  He  used  to  give 
five  pellets  of  drosera  6  C,  followed  by  placebo. 


The  Breakfast  Food  Family. 

John  Spratt  will  eat  no  fat, 
Nor  will  he  touch  the  lean. 

He  scorns  to  eat  of  any  meat ; 
He  lives  upon  Foodine. 

But  Mrs.  Spratt  will  none  of  that  ; 

Foodine  she  cannot  eat. 
Her  special  wish  is  for  a  dish 

Of  Expurgated  Wheat. 

To  William  Spratt  that  food  is  fat 
On  which  his  mater  dotes. 

His  favorite  feed — his  special  need — 
Is  Eata  Heapa  Oats. 

But  sister  Lil  can't  see  how  Will 
Can  touch  such  tasteless  food. 

As  breakfast  fare  it  can't  compare, 
She  says,  with  Shredded  Wood. 

Now,  none  of  these  Leander  please ; 

He  feeds  upon  Bath  Mitts. 
While  sister  Jane  improves  her  brain 

With  Cero-Grapo-Grits. 

Lycurgus  votes  for  Father's  Oats ; 

Proggine  appeals  to  May ; 
The  junior  John  subsists  upon 

Uneeda  Bayla  Hay. 

Corrected  Wheat  for  little  Pete  ; 

Flaked  Pine  for  Dot,  while  **  Bub," 
The  infant  Spratt,  is  waxing  fat 

On  Battle  Creek  Near-Grub. 

— Chicago  Tribune. 


— A  wonderfully  eloquent  preacherman  was 
telling  the  class  of  the  great  value  of  politeness 
and  affability.  In  order  to  point  a  strong  and 
living  moral  he  spoke  of  a  distinguished  charac- 
ter in  the  far  East,  who  had  begun  business  in 
a  very  modest  way  in  a  little  shack  of  a  store, 
but  who,  when  he  died,  had  by  his  uniform  polite- 
ness  become  very  rich. 

"  If  I  could  have  a  long-distance  telephone  to 
heaven,"  said  the  orator  in  impassioned  tones — 
tones  that  could  be  heard  all  over  the  building — 
"  I  would  say :  '  Mr.  Binzenshuber,  will  you  tell 
these  scholars  here,  what  was  the  great  secret  of 
your  success?  '  and  what  would  the  answer  be?  " 

"Line's  busy!"  was  the  unexpected  reply  of 
one  of  the  bovs. 
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SdLi\guii\aria  Canadensis 


By  M.  E.  DOUGLASS,  M.  D., 

Baltimore,  Md. 


The  common  name  of  this  plant  is  "blood- 
root,"  and  it  belongs  to  the  natural  order  of  the 
papaveracese.  It  is  a  perennial  acaulescent  herb, 
with  a  red  cylindrical  rhizome,  two  to  four  inches 
long,  1-4  to  3-4  inch  thick,  slightly  branched, 
with  fibrous  roots  beneath,  and  having  an  abun- 
dant, red-orange,  acrid  juice.  The  leaves  arising 
from  each  bud  of  the  rhizome  are  five  to  nine  on 
long  red-orange-colored  petioles,  pale-green 
above,  bluish-white  beneath,  with  orange-colored 
veins,  and  not  attaining  full  growth  until  the 
flowers  have  fallen.  The  handsome,  white 
flowers,  one  to  one  and  a  half  inch  in  diameter, 
appear  in  April  and  May  on  a  one-flowered, 
naked  scape,  six  inches  high,  the  bud  erect,  the 
petals  usually  eight,  not  crumpled. 

Habitat. — United  States  and  Canada ;  common 
in  open  rich  woods  and  along  shaded  streams. 

The  name  is  derived  from  the  color  of  the 
juice.  Introduced  into  homeopathic  practice  in 
1837  by  provings  by  Dr.  Bute. 

The  powers  of  sanguinaria  chiefly  depend  on 
the  presence  of  the  alkaloid  sanguinarine.  It 
forms  colorless  crystalline  needles,  which  cling 
together  in  lumps,  or  in  stellate  groups  ;  when  dry 
they  are  opaque.  If  a  dry  crystal  be  nibbled,  it 
seems  tasteless ;  but  the  alcoholic  solution  has  an 
acrid  and  bitter  flavor.  The  powder  provokes 
sneezing  if  it  reaches  the  nostrils.  It  is  insoluble 
in  water ;  soluble  in  ether,  alcohol,  and  the  fixed 
and  volatile  oils. 

Sanguinaria  contains  also  an  alkaloid,  named 
puccine,  about  the  action  of  which  there  is  no 
certain  information. 

Frogs  injected  with  156-10000  of  a  grain  of 
sanguinaria  died  in  less  than  two  hours ;  the 
symptoms  were  clonic  convulsions  and  an  early 
cessation  of  the.  heart's  action ;  on  opening  the 
animal,  the  heart  would  sometimes  give  a  spon- 
taneous movement  or  two,  and  at  any  rate  retained 
a  weak  electric  irritability.  The  muscles  of  the 
extremities,  on  the  contrary,  retained  a  strong 
electric  'irritability,  and  it  was  plain  that  the 
peculiar  action  of  veratria  as  a  muscle  poison  is 
not  possessed  by  sanguinaria.  In  human  beings 
the  effect  of  large  doses  of  sanguinaria  is  to  slow 
and  weaken  the  pulse,  and  to  produce  nausea. 
vomiting,  burning  at  the  stomach,  great  thirst, 
faint  feelings,  vertigo,  anaesthesia,  irregular 
heart-action  and  palpitation,  with  great  prostra- 
tion,  and    sometimes   convulsive   rigidity    of   the 


limbs.  Sanguinaria,  in  short,  is  a  powerful  acro- 
narcotic,  and  as  a  poison  may  be  said,  perhaps,, 
to  combine  many  of  the  powers  of  veratrum  with 
those  of  digitalis.  From  an  extended  series  of 
observations  and  experiments,  Dr.  R.  M.  Smith 
concludes  as  follows : 

1.  Sanguinaria  destroys  life  through  par- 
alysis of  the  respiratory  center. 

2.  It  causes  clonic  convulsions  of  spinal 
origin. 

3.  It  has  no  effect  on  either  motor  or  sensory 
nerves. 

4.  It  causes  marked  adynamia  and  prostra- 
tion from  its  depressing  action  on  the  spinal  gan- 
glia and  muscles. 

5.  It  decreases  reflex  excitability  through  ir- 
ritation of  Setschenow's  center,  and  by  ultimate 
paralysis  of  the  spinal  ganglia,  from  large  doses. 

6.  It  produces  in  cats,  dogs,  and  rabbits  a 
fall  of  pulse  and  blood  pressure,  the  fall  of  the 
latter  being  preceded  by  a  temporary  rise  after 
the  administration  of  proportionably  small  doses. 

7.  The  fall  of  blood-tension  is  caused  by  a 
paralysis  of  the  vaso-motor  center,  and  by  a  par- 
alysis of  the  heart  itself,  probably  of  its  muscular 
structure. 

8.  The  temporary  rise  in  blood  pressure  is 
due  to  irritation  of  the  vaso-motor  center,  previ- 
ous to  its  paralysis,  by  small  doses. 

9.  The  reduction  in  the  pulse  is  due  to  direct 
action  of  the  poison  on  the  heart  through  paral- 
ysis of  its  motor  power. 

10.  Sanguinaria  has  no  action  on  the  liver. 

11.  It  causes  marked  salivation. 

12.  It  slows  the  respiratory  movement,  by  pro- 
longing the  pause  after  expiration. 

13.  This  reduction  is  caused  by  loss  of  tonus 
of  the  respiratory  center. 

14.  Small  doses  cause  an  irritation  of  the  re- 
spiratory center,  and  consequently  an  increase 
in  the  number  of  respiratory  movements. 

15.  Applied  locally,  sanguinaria  soon  causes 
complete  paralysis  of  striped  muscular  fiber. 

16.  It  always  causes  dilatation  of  the  pupil. 

17.  Tt  is  an  emetic. 

18.  It  always  lessens  the  temperature. 

19.  \\ 'lien  introduced  into  the  circulation,  it 
diminishes  muscular  contractility. 

The  following  summary  of  the  medical  virtues 
of  sanguinaria  is  given  by  Dr.  Fspt : 

"  The  irritant  and  escharotic  properties  of  san- 
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guinaria  give  it  an  important  place  in  therapeu- 
tics, and  render  it  suitable  to  a  variety  of  uses. 
It  has  been  employed  in  the  treatment  of  mucous 
polypi  of  the  nasal  fossae.  Dr.  Smith  first  sug- 
gested its  use  in  this  affection,  in  the  form  of 
snuff.  By  virtue  of  the  same  action  it  has  come 
to  be  used  for  repressing  the  fungous  granula- 
tions of  indolent  ulcers,  when  it  frequently  pro- 
duces a  rapid  cure.  The  ulcers  are  powdered 
with  it  daily.  We  have  successfully  employed 
the  following  compound :  Glycerine,  eighty 
parts ;  alcoholic  extract  of  sanguinaria,  one 
part.  A  small  piece  of  charpie  is  smeared  with 
this  and  applied  to  the  ulcerated  surface.  This 
same  preparation  has  rendered  service  in  cases 
of  hospital  gangrene.  We  have  since  had  occa- 
sion to  employ  sanguinaria  in  injection  for  anal 
fistulas ;  in  one  case  a  cure  resulted  in  a  fort- 
night. 

"As  to  the  external  and  internal  use  of  san- 
guinaria in  tinea,  we  have  not  had  occasion  to 
test  it ;  and  the  recorded  facts  are  too  few  to  allow 
of  conviction ;  time  and  experience  must  decide. 
The  stimulant  effect  of  sanguinaria  on  the  ali- 
mentary canal,  and  on  all  the  other  organs  of  the 
body,  has  occasioned  its  employment  in  various 
gastric  affections  accompanied  by  general 
debility.  Given  in  small  doses  internally,  it  re- 
vives strength  during  convalescence  from  pro- 
tracted adynamic  diseases.  It  is  of  use  whenever 
the  stomach  needs  moderate  stimulation.  We 
have  thus  employed  it  in  dyspepsia,  and  we  have 
seen  migraine  yield  to  a  few  doses  of  sanguinaria  ; 
this  is  in  cases  where  headache  was  due  to  a  dis- 
turbance of  stomach  functions.  Under  the  in- 
fluence of  the  remedy  the  stomach  contracts,  the 
secretions  are  re-established,  and  digestion  re- 
sumes its  natural  course."' 

It  is  especially  in  various  affections  of  the  re- 
spiratory organs  that  sanguinaria  has  been  em- 
ployed successfully.  In  acute  bronchitis  it  is 
given  in  doses  small  enough  not  to  produce  vomit- 
ing, but  frequently  repeated,  until  the  rapidity  of 
the  pulse  diminishes ;  in  this  manner  the  inflam- 
matory irritation  is  checked,  and  expectoration 
becomes  easy. 

It  is  found  a  very  efficacious  remedy  in  typhoid 
pneumonia,  when  mercurials,  and  especially  calo- 
mel in  small  repeated  doses,  only  did  harm.  We 
frequently  employ  it  in  pneumonia  and  pleuro- 
pneumonia after  having  first  reduced  the  hard 
resisting  pulse,  the  frequent,  anxious,  shallow 
and  painful  breathing,  by  aconite ;   in  short,  when 


the  fever  has  somewhat  abated,  and  the  graver 
symptons  have  amended.  It  is  employed  in 
whooping-cough,  as  an  emetic. 

Sanguinaria  never  produces  diarrhea,  as  tartar 
emetic  does,  with  the  very  dangerous  prostration 
which  ensues.  According  to  the  eclectics,  san- 
guinaria is  very  useful  in  secondary  and  tertiary 
syphilis.  It  has  been  recommended  as  a  specific 
in  gangrene ;  further  experience  is  needed  tO' 
decide  in  what  cases  it  is  likely  to  do  good.  The 
eclectics  declare  that  sanguinaria  holds  the  first 
rank  as  an  emmenagogue ;  in  cases  of  weakness 
they  recommend  it  to  be  combined  with  tonics. 

The  following  are  its  most  characteristic 
symptoms  : 

Determination  of  blood  to  the  head,  with 
whizzing  in  the  ears,  and  flushes  of  heat.  Head- 
ache occurring  in  paroxysms. 

Headache  begins  in  occiput,  spreads  upward, 
and  settles  over  right  eye. 

Headache,  with  nausea  and  chilliness,  followed 
by  flushes  of  heat,  extending  from  head  to 
stomach. 

Dry.  hacking  cough,  caused  by  tickling  in 
throat-pit ;  with  dryness  of  throat ;  crawling  sen- 
sation, extending  down  behind  the  sternum. 


A  Clinical  Case* 

EY  CARL  CRISAXD,   M.   D.,  WORCESTER,   MASS. 

The  case  which  I  present  is  not,  perhaps,  a 
very  great  one,  but  minor  ones  are  oftentimes 
just  as  perplexing  as  any  others. 

I  have  asked  this  patient  to  come  to  the  meet- 
ing and  show  his  wrist,  which  has  been  giving 
him  trouble  for  some  time. 

About  two  years  ago,  the  gentleman,  who  has 
charge  of  a  stock  farm,  found  that  his  wrist  was 
swelling  and  which  condition  has  persisted  to  the 
present  time.  Various  treatments  were  tried, 
among  them  massage  and  electricity,  and  the  lat- 
ter has  given  as  much  relief  as  anything,  but 
nothing  reduced  the  swelling.  He  came  to  me  last 
Friday  and  presented  a  large  bunch  in  the  palm 
of  the  hand  near  the  base  of  the  little  finger.  I 
thought  of  pus,  because  of  a  pointing  white  spot, 
upon  opening  it,  however,  there  was  no  trace  of 
pus,  but  a  few  small  bodies  the  size  of  small  peas 
were    squeezed    out ;    further    pressure    removed 


*  Presented  before  the   Mass.   Surgical  and    Gynecological 
Society,  December,  1902. 
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more  of  them,  in  all  about  40  like  these  in  the 
phials.  The  ones  in  alcohol  have  shrunk  con- 
siderably, while  those  in  formaldehyde  solution 
have  retained  their  color  and  consistency  better. 
Tlie  swelling  at  the  wrist  and  base  of  little  finger 
remains  the  same  as  before.  I  operated  again 
last  Saturday  and  by  pressure  in  the  palm  of  the 
hand  got  out  more  small  bodies.  I  sent  a  few 
of  them  td  Dr.  Fuller  and  he  makes  the  following 
report : 

*'  After  a  further  study  of  your  specimen. 
based  upon  the  more  detailed  clinical  history 
which  you  telephoned  this  morning,  and  also 
upon  the  stained  specimens,  I  am  of  the  opinion 
that  these  bodies  are  the  result  of  a  chronic  ar- 
thritis of  the  wrist  joint.  In  the  course  of  its 
development  there  has  been  a  cartilaginous  pro- 
liferation, which  has  undoubtedly  taken  place  in 
the  marginal  cartilages,  and  in  all  probability,  in 
the  ligaments  and  synovial  membranes  also.  It 
not  infrequently  happens  that?  ossification  follows, 
giving  rise  to  an  arthritis  deformans.  Less  fre- 
quently these  cartilaginous  excrescences  may  be- 
come detached,  and  we  have  the  floating  bodies  in 
the  joints,  which  undergo  hyaline  degeneration, 
and  their  cells  refuse  the  stain. 

"  Now,  whether  this  case  is  to  be  classed  under 
senile  arthritis,  neuropathic  arthropathy,  or  ar- 
thritis chronica  deformans,  I  am  not  quite  pre- 
pared to  say.  I  am,  however,  inclined  to  believe 
that  if  allowed  to  continue,  it  will  result  in  the 
last-mentioned  condition. 

'  There  is  also,  based  upon  your  description, 
some  degree  of  hydrarthrosis. 

"Gross  description  of  specimen :  There  are 
eleven,  whitish,  irregular,  but  somewhat  lozenge- 
shaped,  firm  masses  that  are  cartilaginous  in 
consistence.  They  vary  in  size,  measuring  from 
5-8  mm.  in  length  to  3-5  mm.  in  their  greatest 
diameter.  They  appear  to  have  been  formerly 
pedunculated.  On  section  they  are  homogeneous, 
■and  a  few  show  a  small  cavity,  barely  visible  to 
the  unaided  eye.  Fixation  of  three  masses  in 
absolute  alcohol.      Paraffine  imbedding. 

"Microscopic  Examination. — Sections  stained 
in  hematoxylin  and  eosin.  The  sections 
stained  poorly.  Nuclear  staining  is  almost  en- 
tirely absent.  Very  rarely  a  poorly  stained  poly- 
morphonuclear leucocyte  is  encountered  near 
the  outer  margins. 

"  A  few  sections  show  what  appear  to  be  par- 
tially necrosed  cartilage  cells.  The  rest  of  all 
the  sections  studied  show  a  hyaline  defeneration. 


In  one  nodule  the  hyaline  degeneration  is  of  a 
coarse,  fibrillary  nature. 

"  The  above  opinion  is  tentatively  given.  Fur- 
ther stud}-  may  show  cause  for  a  different  view, 
but  I  do  not  think  it  is  likely." 

It  does  not  seem  to  me  that  they  are  cartila- 
ginous, they  cut  like  cheese.  They  are  perfectly 
faceted,  just  as  the  biliary  stones  in  the  gall 
bladder  would  be,  showing  that  they  have  been 
packed  closely  together. 

Discussion. 

Dr.  Horace  Packard :  Viewing  it  in  this  tran- 
sient way.  it  appears  to  me  to  be  a  case  of  chronic 
synovitis,  such  is  liable  to  occur  in  laboring  men, 
men  who  use  their  hands  a  good  deal  in  handling 
a  hoe,  rake,  shovel,  pick,  or  similar  implements 
causing  for  some  reason  or  other  an  acute  syno- 
vitis which  does  not  get  well,  but  gradually  be- 
comes chronic  and  creeps  along  the  synovial 
membrane  lining  the  tendon  sheaths  and  reaches 
the  hand.  The  whitish  or  translucent  masses  are 
inspissated  synovia  known  as  "  melon  seed 
bodies."  There  is  likely  to  be  finally  material 
crippling  of  the  whole  hand. 

Dr.  A.  H.  Powers :  I  saw  these  bodies  a  little 
while  ago,  and  looked  them  over  and  the  hand 
just  now.  I  think  Dr.  Packard  has  stated  the 
case  correctly.  In  the  text-books  such  a  condi- 
tion is  referred  to  as  of  tubercular  formation 
and  known  as  floating  cartilage,  where  we 
find  a  substance  entirely  free  from  attachment, 
which  is  occasional}'  found  in  the  knee. 
Whether  tubercular  or  not  I  do  not  know,  but 
it  was  impossible  to  find  tubercular  bacilli. 

Dr.  H.  E.  Spalding:  I  would  like  to  mention 
a  similar  case  to  show  that  "  there  are  others." 
I  have  in  mind  a  case  in  Boston,  a  maid  in  one  of 
my  families  who  has  apparently  the  same  kind  of 
wrist.  It  is  of  three  or  four  years'  standing. 
She  has  been  treated  at  the  City  Hospital  by  elec- 
tricity and  bandaging  without  any  benefit.  I 
saw  her  a  few  weeks  ago  and  inquired  about  the 
wrist,  she  said  it  was  about  the  same.  It  annoys 
her  verv  much,  though  she  is  able  to  attend  to  her 
duties. 

Dr.  Jas.  P».  Bell :  I  entirely  agree  with  Dr. 
Packard  and  Dr.  Powers  concerning  the  path- 
ology of  this  case,  but  it  seems  to  me  the  most  im- 
portant <  1  nest  ion  is,  what  to  do  with  it.  and  this 
is  what  Dr.  Crisand  wants  to  know.  I  think  there 
can  be  no  doubt  that  the  present  opening  in  the 
palm  of  the  hand,  connecting  through  a  sinus 
with  the  original  trouble  in  the  wrist,  adds  a 
complication  to  the  case  which  may  require  im- 
mediate attention,  as  there  is  great  danger  that 
infection  may  begin  at  this  opening  and  creep  up 
into  the  joint.  Therefore  it  seems  to  me  that 
the  onlv  wise  thing  to  do  now.  is  to  lay  open  the 
original  swelling,  under  the  most  careful  aseptic 
precautions,  and  clear  it  out  thoroughly. 
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Nephrolithiasis. 

BY  JOHN    B.    II  'BRIDE,   M.  D.,  ZANESVILLE,  O. 

A  deposit  in  the  pelvis  or  substance  of  the 
kidney  of  concretions  formed  by  the  precipitation 
■of  certain  solid  constituents  of  the  urine.  These 
concretions  may  be  single  or  multiple,  varying  in 
size  from  fine  sand  to  a  concretion  that  fills  the 
pelvis  of  the  kidney.  They  may  be  formed  from 
any  of  the  solid  constituents,  either  alone  or  in 
combination. 

The  most  common  and  most  important  are  the 
uric  acid  calculi.  They  are  round  or  oval  in 
shape,  smooth  or  granular ;  quite  firm,  and  in 
color  of  a  yellow,  brown  or  black  tint.  May  be 
single  or  multiple,  and  variable  in  size. 

Those  formed  of  the  oxalate  of  lime  are  mul- 
berry shaped,  covered  with  sharp  points  and 
spines,  very  hard,  dark  in  color,  and  seldom  mul- 
tiple. 

Calculi  of  a  phosphatic  character  are  usually 
composed  of  the  phosphates  of  lime  or  ammonio- 
magnesium  phosphate  combined  with  carbonate 
of  lime,  and  frequently  form  a  deposit  upon 
uric  acid  or  oxalate  of  lime  calculi.  They  are 
of  light  color,  brittle,  soft,  and  may  attain  great 
size,  especially  in  the  bladder.  Deposits  of  a 
phosphatic  character  may  form  on  the  inflamed 
walls  of  the  bladder  or  pelvis  of  the  kidney. 

The  less  common  forms  of  renal  calculi  are 
composed  of  cystine,  xanthin.  indigo,  urostea- 
lith  and  urate  of  sodium. 

Renal  concretions  may  be  found  in  the  pelvis, 
calyces,  or  in  the  substance  of  the  kidney,  in  the 
bladder,  prostate,  ureter  or  urethra.  In  any  of 
these  locations,  the  usual  tendency  of  renal  stone 
is  that  of  an  irritant,  causing  catarrhal  or  puru- 
lent inflammation.  Ulceration  may  occur  fol- 
lowed by  perforation  of  the  intestines,  peri- 
toneal cavity,  stomach,  pleura,  lungs  or  the  exter- 
nal tissue  of  the  groin.  But  fortunately  perfora- 
tion is  rare. 

Pyelitis  is  common  and  may  cause  complete 
destruction  of  the  kidney.  On  the  other  hand,  it 
is  not  uncommon  to  find  one  or  more  stones  of 
various  sizes  in  the  calyces  without  any  destruc- 
tion of  the  mucous  membrane  or  dilatation  of  the 
pelvis.  Indeed  there  are  cases  in  which  the  for- 
mation and  passage  of  renal  stones  may  go  on  for 
years  without  inconvenience,  except  the  attacks 
of  colic.  Again  there  are  cases  in  which  calculi 
fill  the  pelvis  and  calyces  without  causing  pyelitis. 

The  pathological  complications  of  calculous  dis- 
ease are  variable.     There  may  be  ulceration,  per- 


foration, vesical  catarrh,  vesical  calculi,  and 
hypertrophy  of  the  prostate. 

Age,  sex,  climate,  habits,  heredity,  are  all  pre- 
disposing factors. 

By  far  the  greater  number  of  cases  occur 
under  the  age  of  twenty-five  years,  and  the 
majority  of  these  are  in  males,  since  they  are  more 
exposed  to  causes  that  predispose  to  this  trouble. 

In  regard  to  climate,  the  relative  number  of 
cases  vary  greatly  in  different  countries,  and  in 
different  sections  of  the  same  country.  This  dif- 
ference is  attributed  to  the  drinking  water,  the 
soil,  and  to  the  meteorological  states.  Of  these 
the  influence  of  the  drinking  water  is  most  mark- 
ed. In  some  individuals  the  use  of  certain  kinds 
is  followed  by  calculous  disease,  but  in  these 
cases  a  predisposition  seems  to  exist. 

The  soil  determines  the  character  of  the  water 
it  produces,  and  the  atmospheric  conditions  deter- 
mine the  prevalence  or  absence  of  catarrhal 
states.  Calculous  disease  is  rare  where  the  air  is 
dry  and  cold. 

Habits  of  diet  and  mode  of  living,  affecting  as 
they  do  the  general  health,  exert  an  undoubted 
influence.  Sedentary  habits,  over  indulgence  in 
animal  food,  alcoholic  drinks,  too  much  starchy, 
fatty  or  saccharine  foods,  all.  either  alone  or  com- 
bined, disturb  nutrition  and  favor  the  develop- 
ment of  renal  stones. 

Svmptoms. — The  formation  and  expulsion  of 
calculi  may  go  on  for  years  without  the  patient 
having  renal  colic.  In  other  cases  the  attacks  are 
recurrent.  But  as  a  rule  the  presence  of  stone 
mediate  attention,  as  there  is  great  danger  that 
infection  may  begin  at  this  opening  and  creep  up 
in  the  kidney  gives  rise  to  well  defined  symp- 
toms. Pain,  tenderness,  soreness,  and  a  sense  of 
dragging  is  noticed  in  the  affected  side,  or  these 
sensations  may  be  referred  to  the  sound  side. 
The  pain  is  increased  by  sudden  jar,  as  in  jump- 
ing or  lifting.  So  also  is  the  hematuria  which 
is  an  important  and  characterise  symptom.  It 
is  usually  small  in  amount,  but  persistent,  espe- 
cially after  exercise. 

Urination  is  frequent,  urgent,  and  may  be 
small  or  large  in  amount.  The  bleeding  is  sel- 
dom profuse,  and  may  only  give  the  urine  a  smoky 
hue.  In  rare  cases  complete  suppression  occurs, 
even  where  the  opposite  kidney  is  normal,  and 
death  from  uraemia  may  occur.  But  death  from 
uraemia  is  more  common  where  the  second  kidney 
is  diseased  or  where  there  is  an  absence  of  one  of 
these  organs. 
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As  before  stated  renal  calculi  may  give  rise  to 
pyelitis,  which  is  manifest  by  recurring  chills, 
by  mucus,  epithelium,  and  pus  in  the  urine.  Pus 
may  be  continuous,  intermittent,  or  absent  if 
occlusion  is  complete.  If  complete  hydrone- 
phrosis develops. 

Pyelitis  from  this  cause  may  produce  fever 
paroxysms  suggestive  of  malarial  infection,  and 
unless  special  attention  is  paid  to  the  urine  and 
the  pain  in  the  back,  a  mistake  in  diagnosis  is 
easily  made.  Osier  says :  "  This  renal  intermit- 
tent fever  due  to  calculi,  is  analogous  to  the 
hepatic  intermittent  fever  due  to  gall  stones,  and 
in  both  it  is  important  to  remember  that  the  most 
intense  paroxysms  may  occur  without  any  evi- 
dence of   suppuration." 

When  the  calculi  enters  the  ureter,  renal  colic 
results.  The  attack  may  set  in  abruptly  without 
apparent  cause,  or  it  may  fellow  violent 
exertion  of  some  sort.  The  pain  is  intense  and 
first  felt  in  the  flank  of  affected  side,  extending 
forward  and  down  the  ureter,  into  the  testicle, 
which  is  retracted,  to  the  glans  penis,  along  the 
inner  side  of  the  thigh  and  sometimes  to  the  heel 
and  sole  of  the  foot.  It  may  radiate  to  different 
and  remote  parts,  as  the  chest,  stomach,  or  dorsal 
region. 

In  severe  attacks  there  are  nausea,  vomiting, 
intense  dysuria  with  constant  desire  to  urinate. 
The  urine  is  scanty,  bloody,  or  it  may  be  profuse, 
or  entirely  suppressed.  The  patient  is  collapsed 
and  covered  with  cold  perspiration.  Pulse  quick 
and  feeble.  The  attack  may  last  for  hours  or 
days,  and  is  ended  by  the  stone  dropping  into 
the  bladder,  or  by  slipping  back  into  the  pelvis 
of  the  kidney. 

Diagnosis. — Renal  may  be  mistaken  for  gall 
stone  colic,  intestinal  colic,  crural  neuralgia, 
dysmenorrhea,  hysteria,  movable  kidney,  can- 
cer of  the  kidney  and  nephralgia. 

Biliary  colic  is  followed  by  jaundice  and  does 
not  present  the  characteristic  urinary  symptoms 
present  in  renal  colic. 

From  intestinal  colic,  crural  neuralgia,  dys- 
menorrhea, and  hysteria,  renal  colic  is  distin- 
guished by  the  location  and  character  of  the  pain, 
by  the  tenderness  and  retraction  of  the  testicle, 
by  the  dysuria,  and  bloody  scanty  urine. 

In  cancer  the  hematuria  is  greater,  is  not  ex- 
cited by  exertion,  contains  less  mucus  and  pus. 
and  fewer  crystals.  Besides,  the  microscope 
will  show  the  cancer  cells. 

In  nephralgia,  while  the  pain  may  simulate  that 


of   renal   colic,   there   is    no   dysuria,   no   bloody 
urine. 

In  movable  kidney,  while  the  pain  may  be 
severe,  the  absence  of  urinary  symptoms,  and  the 
discovery  of  the  misplaced  kidney  removes  all 
doubt. 

The  diagnosis  between  vesical  and  renal  calculi 
is  difficult  and  may  be  impossible.  In  the  former 
the  pain  is  usually  centered  in  the  neck  of  the 
bladder,  and  not  limited  to  one  side  as  in  the 
latter.  In  the  former  the  urine  is  almost  invari- 
ably alkaline,  in  the  latter  it  is  usually  acid.  In 
the  former  the  symptoms  are  aggravated  by  walk- 
ing,  in  the  lattter  by   riding. 

The  prognosis  is  difficult  to  determine.  Most 
cases  recover  promptly,  but  in  the  old  and  feeble 
a  fatal  termination  is  not  uncommon.  When 
pyelitis  with  occlusion  and  destructive  changes 
occur,  the  outlook  is  glowing,  but  surgical  inter- 
ference offers  some  hope. 

Treatment. — In  renal  colic  first  empty  the 
bowels  by  a  stimulating  enema.  Hot  fomenta- 
tions to  the  affected  side,  hot  foot-bath,  or  sitz 
bath,  or  better,  a  hot  general  bath,  hot  drinks 
given  freely,  are  all  helpful.  The  passage  of  a 
catheter  or  sound  has  given  quick  and  permanent 
relief,  and  is  worthy  of  a  trial.  The  explana- 
tion is  that  the  dilatation  of  the  prostate  urethra 
causes  a  reflex  dilatation  of  the  ureter,  which 
allows  the  stone  to  pass  into  the  bladder. 

For  the  relief  of  renal  colic,  many  remedies  are 
recommended,  and  but  few  possess  real  merit. 
In  renal  colic  we  are  confronted  by  a  mechanical 
condition,  pure  and  simple,  and  symptomatic 
prescribing  often  fails  to  give  relief.  The  best 
indicated  remedy  will  fail  to  reduce  a  fracture,. 
so  must  it  here  also  fail.  From  the  very  nature 
of  renal  colic,  it  seems  fair  to  presume  that  only 
those  remedies  whose  action  will  paralyze  cir- 
cular muscular  fibers,  and  at  the  same  time 
stimulate  longitudinal  fibers,  are  indicated.  Of 
these  belladonna  easily  stands  first,  and  it  should 
be  given  in  full  doses,  and  if  necessary  continued 
until  atropism  is  produced.  Morphine  or  chloro- 
form is  the  last  resort,  and  their  use  should  not 
be  too  long  delayed. 

The  general  treatment  of  nephrolithiasis  is 
as  a  rule  quite  successful.  The  attempt  to  dissolve 
the  stone  in  the  renal  passages  has  been  prac- 
tically abandoned,  and  none  too  soon.  However, 
if  the  urine  is  scant  and  highly  acid,  the  use  of 
some  alkali — as  the  citrate  of  potassium — given  in 
large  quantities  of  pure  water,  has  given  good  re- 
sults.    The  use  of  various  mineral  waters  is  often 
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beneficial,  and  largely  for  the  reason  that  while 
used  the  patient  submits  to  careful  hygeine  and 
dietetic  rules.  The  diet  and  mode  of  life  should 
be  corrected  when  faulty.  Frequent  exercise  in 
the  open  air,  large  quantities  of  pure  water,  and 
a  light,  nutritious  diet  should  be  insisted  upon ; 
alcoholic  drink  and  every  form  of  dissipation 
avoided. 

It  is  in  the  preventive  and  after  treatment  of 
nephrolithiasis,  rather  than  in  the  treatment  of 
renal  colic  itself,  that  homeopathic  therapeutics — 
pure  and  simple — are  of  undoubted  value.  The 
patient,  plus  the  condition  that  produces  renal 
stone,  must  be  treated.  For  renal  calculi  is  not 
in  itself  a  disease — at  least,  it  is  not  all  the  dis- 
ease, but  rather  a  manifestation  of  various  mor- 
bid conditions  which  must  be  removed.  This 
done,  and  the  patient  is  cured. 

The  following  remedies  will  be  found  useful 
as  indicated  by  the  symptoms  of  the  individual 
case :  nux  vomica,  sulphur,  the  calcarias  and 
benzoates,  lycopodium,  sepia,  pulsatilla,  berberis, 
chelidonium.  phosphorus,  nitric  and  phosphoric 
acids. 

♦     ♦ 

Box  and  B«ok. 

BY   FRANK    KRAFT,    M.    O. ,    CLEVELAND,    O. 

Called  to  a  case  during  our  recent  cold  spell. 
Found  a  man  of  some  forty  summers  lying  in 
bed,  throat  bundled  up  with  almost  innumerable 
cloths,  unable  to  speak,  and  in  danger,  apparent- 
ly, of  suffocation. 

Had  been  ill  and  in  bed  for  a  week.  Xo  doctor. 
This  family  had  a  box  of  homeopathic  remedies, 
and  a  book  which  told  them,  from  a  generously 
arranged  index,  how  to  give  belladonna,  and 
apis,  and  sulphur,  and  the  other  remedies. 

It  is  pleasant  to  state  that  we  do  not  find  many 
such  families  at  this  date.  It  was  more  the 
fashion  ten  or  fifteen  years  ago.  when  homeo- 
pathic doctors  were  few  and  far  between. 

In  this  instance  there  was  no  need  for  the  box 
and  book,  because  the  neighborhood  in  which  this 
family  is  located  is  seeded  with  homeopathic 
physicians. 

The  room  in  which  this  patient  lay  was  about 
54P  temperature:  we  objected  to  this:  met  with 
the  statement  that  do°  was  warm  enough  for  any 
rme. 

What  was  the  matter? 

As  near  as  I  could  discover,  from  beneath  the 
avalanche  of  remedies  and  appliances  used  in  the 
preceding  week,  it  was  an  attack  of  diphtheria,  but 
which, by  the  "masterly"  use  of  remedies,  gargles, 
compresses,  and  various  remedies,  was  never  per- 
mitted to  come  to  a  head.  The  patient  had  used 
apis,  belladonna,  rhus.  kali  bich..  crude  sulphur, 
permanganate  of  potash,  listerine.  fat  pork,  coal 
oil,  potash  tablets,  rubifacient.  hot  foot  baths,  a 
poultice  or  two.  some  medicine  to  produce  sweat, 
another  to  keep  the  bowels  open,  and  still  others 
to  do  other  reputed  things. 

The   fauces  presented  an  angry  purple  color. 


and  severely  swollen ;  tongue  was  covered  with 
a  greenish-yellow  fur;  entire  mouth  streaked  with 
slime;  pulse  127;  temperature  104;  urinary  pas- 
sages scant  and  "  high  "  colored  ;  bowel  move- 
ments peculiar  in  color  and  consistency,  appetite 
none  ;  thirst  great  ;  some  headache ;  soreness  in 
back  "to  beat  the  band"  ;  color  of  face  like  a  pair 
of  tan-shoes. 

Which  was  the  disease-symptom,  and  which 
the  drug-picture?     Who  could  decide? 

My  first  inclination  was  to  decline  the  case,  or 
call  counsel.  The  latter  would  have  been  re- 
fused, seeing  that  this  whole  fanfaree  of  non- 
sense was  seemingly  engaged  in  to  avoid  paying 
a  doctor's  bill.  I  assured  the  woman  of  this  man 
that  the  case  was  critical ;  that  I  promised  noth- 
ing beyond  doing  what  I  could ;  leaving  the  im- 
pression designedly  that  the  home  mixtures 
would  be  responsible  for  the  possible,  nay,  prob- 
able, happening.  I  gave  nux  to  be  used  freely 
every  half  hour  for  several  hours,  followed  by 
mercurius  cyan.,  a  powder  every  two  hours.  I 
took  away  all  the  various  and  variegated  stuffs, 
greases,  washes,  gargles,  and  the  like,  gave  a 
simple  gargle  of  permanganate  of  potash,  a  cold 
compress  changed  every  two  hours,  put  him  on  a 
milk  diet,  insisted  upon  raising  the  temperature 
of  the  room  to  8o°,  and  forbade  his  leaving  his 
bed  for  any  purpose. 

You  anticipate  my  story,  of  course ;  for  the 
Lord  seems  specially  careful  of  people  of  this 
class.  In  three  days  he  was  able  to  speak  and 
swallow  with  comfort.  Then,  despite  my  injunc- 
tions, the  room  temperature  was  allowed  to  go- 
down  to  500,  and  as  he  also  sat  up  to  shave  him- 
self. I  was  telephoned  to  suggest  something  for 
his  earache.  Instead  of  resorting  to  that  form  of 
defeating  a  medical  fee  I  called  in  person,  doubt- 
lessly much  to  his  surprise,  as  there  was  no  need 
to  call  for  so  simple  a  matter  as  earache. 

In  short,  from  beginning  to  end  of  this  case 
(the  end  came  after  the  earache  visit,  when  his 
daughter  telephoned  that  papa  was  so  much  bet- 
ter, he  didn't  think  it  necessary  to  call  again),  I 
was  met  with  opposition,  homeopathic  knowl- 
edge, and  "  hogwash." 

This  family  felt  competent  to  run  their  own 
doctor  business,  and  I  was  not  called  until  the 
specter  of  death  had  affrighted  the  woman. 

But  the  question  arises :  Suppose  this  patient 
had  died;  of  what  had  he  died?  Again,  was  it 
safe  for  his  children,  his  wife,  and  his  neighbors 
to  visit  him  during  his  struggle  with  what  1  am 
almost  convinced  was  an  initial  diphtheria?1 

True,  I  could  not  at  any  time  declare  that  it 
was  diphtheria,  there  being  no  membrane — and 
the  patient  and  his  wife  insisted  that  there  had 
been  none  :  and  vet  there  was  much  the  appear- 
ance of  the  tonsils  and  fauces  that  presents  after 
the  membrane  has  fallen  off. 

If  ever  I  fall  into  another  case  of  box-and-book 
and  general  "hogwash."  I  shall  refuse  to  Like  it 
without  counsel  and  a  trained  nurse.  Am  I 
risfht  ? 
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"  Rtl.gio 
Medic  i." 

Sir  Frederick  Treves,  in  his  delightful  address 
at  University  College,  Liverpool,  did  well  to  com- 
mend Sir  Thomas  Browne's  "Religio  Medici" 
We  do  not  think  that  he  ought  to  translate  the 
stately  title  of  the  little  book  into  the  words,  "The 
Doctor's  Creed"  ;  but  the  address  itself  is  admir- 
able ;  it  has  the  authority  of  experience  and  the 
ring  of  conviction  in  every  line ;  sincerum  sonat ; 
it  illustrates  what  a  wise  man  has  said,  that  when 
doctors  write  well,  they  write  very  well  indeed. 
And,  if  we  venture  to  criticise  it  here  or  there, 
it  is  only  that  we  may  the  more  keenly  enjoy  its 
general  effect. 

His  contrast  between  man's  idea  of  .disease  a 
quarter  of  a  thousand  years  ago  and  our  idea  of 
disease  now  is  excellent  and  full  of  instruction. 
Ambroise  Pare,  who  in  his  life  and  practice  was 
surely  fortis,  fidelis,  felix,  as  Sir  Frederick  would 
have  us  all,  was  terribly  haunted  and  hampered 
by  the  belief  that  many  diseases,  especially  epi- 
demic fevers,  were  extramundane,  infranatural, 
and  the  work  of  the  Devil.  To  him,  the  powers 
of  the  air,  and  the  conjunctions  of  the  planets, 
and  the  existence  of  legions  of  lesser  devils  on  the 
earth  and  under  the  earth,  were  agents  well  ac- 
credited and  hardly  to  be  doubted.  He,  the  chief 
ornament  of  our  profession  in  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury, may  be  taken  as  the  very  type  of  the  practi- 
cal man  at  work  under  the  paralyzing  influences 
of  demonologv.  So  far,  so  good ;  let  him  stand 
to  represent  the  attitude  that  we  have  abandoned, 
the  mind  that  we  have  outgrown.  But  there  are 
three  notable  facts  about  him  that  tend  to  qualify 
Sir  Frederick's  description  of  the  old  idea  of 
disease. 

First,  like  all  good  doctors  in  every  age,  he 
kept  himself  outside  and  above  the  range  of 
purely  fashionable  credulity.  He  had  some  slight 
respect  for  astrology,  but  not  much;  he  did  not 
rush  floundering  after  it,  like  the  King  and  the 
Court.  He  had  a  sort  of  belief  in  exorcism,  be- 
cause it  was  mentioned  in  the  Bible:  but  he  did 
not  practice  it,  and  when  a  case  for  exorcism  con- 
Milled  him  he  gave  the  man  a  sedative  mixture. 

Next,  what  is  more  important,  his  belief  in  the 
Kingdom  of  Darkness  was  altogether  subordinate 
t<>  his  belief  in  the  Kingdom  of  Heaven.  The 
plague  was  doubtless  the  work-  of  the  Devil,  but 
none  the  less,  and  indeed  all  the  more,  it  was  the 
wrath  of  God.  Devils,  to  old  Ambroise.  had  a 
clear  designation,  and  a  place  in  a  plan;  they 
"sent"   or   "permitted"   to   punish    men    for 


sin ;  and  seeing  what  the  state  of  France  was 
under  Henri  III.,  there  is  really  something  to  be 
said  for  this  notion.  Je  le  pansay,  Dieu  le  quarit 
— that  was  his  religio  medici,  whatever  his  credo' 
may  have  been. 

Finally,  though  he  did  not  see,  as  we  see  now, 
the  beneficent  purpose  of  many  morbid  processes, 
yet  he  was  in  no  way  blind  to  the  vis  medicatrix 
Xaturre.  His  account,  for  example,  of  the  case  of 
M.  le  Marquis  d'Auret ;  how  he  trusted  to  clean 
surgery,  free  incision,  good  food  and  air,  and  the 
patient's  power  of  pulling  through  a  profuse  and 
tedious  suppuration  by  sheer  natural  strength 
and  vitality — is  worthy  to  be  put  side  by  side  even 
with  that  operation  which  has  won  for  Sir  Fred- 
erick Treves  the  thanks  and  the  relief  of  a  world- 
wide Empire. 

Thus  we  venture  to  say,  taking  Pare  as  our 
instance,  that  the  old  idea  of  disease  was  not  quite 
so  black  as  Sir  Frederick  has  painted  it ;  and  we 
venture  to  add,  as  a  sort  of  corollary,  that  the 
modern  idea  is  not  quite  so  rosy.  It  is  true  that 
the  processes  of  acute  inflammation  promote  the 
saving  of  life,  and  may  indeed  be  "the  most  be- 
nevolent of  angels  ever  entertained  unawares" — 
though  we  must  desire  their  visitations  to  be  "like 
angels'  visits,  few  and  far  between."  But  there 
is  no  benevolence  of  this  sort  in  malignant  dis- 
ease, valvular  disease  of  the  heart,  embolism, 
diabetes,  epilepsy,  and  all  degenerative  changes 
of  the  brain  and  cord.  There  are  diseases  that 
are  destroying  angels,  set  on  putting  us  out  of 
work,  or  out  of  the  world.  Death  and  Life  are 
one  plan  ;  and  cancer,  with  its  insidious  advance 
and  infection  of  the  neighboring  glands,  is  just 
as  intentional  as  a  circumscribed  abscess.  A  very 
optimistic  philosopher  might  say  that  the  glands 
arrest  the  disease  half-way:  but  it  is  a  strange 
sort  of  benevolence.  We  go  on,  fighting  all  dis- 
eases, and  are  bound  to  fight ;  but  we  seem  bound 
also  to  believe  that  there  are  many  diseases  whose 
only  purpose  (  so  far  as  Nature  tells  us  anything) 
is  to  make  an  end  of  us.  even  against  our  will  and 
before  our  time.  There  is  not  a  shadow  of 
evidence  that  we  are  all  wound  up  by  Nature,  like 
so  many  cuckoo  clocks,  to  continue  ticking  and 
proclaiming  obvious   facts  till  we  run  down  and 

stop. 

Fortiter,  fideliter.  feliciter — these  three  great 
words  make  a  fine  motto  at  the  end  of  a  finely 
conceived  and  finely  written  address.  Of  the 
three,  we  care  least  for  the  first.  For  there  is 
a  falsi.'  strength  that  does  more  harm  than  good 
— the  vanitv  and  self-assurance  of  the  man  who 
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loves  to  "manage  the  case  by  himself,"  who  dis- 
likes consultation,  who  "watches"  cases  that 
ough  to  have  been  subjected  to  a  definite  line  of 
treatment  days  or  weeks  before.  It  is  all  very 
well  to  be  masterful  and  positive :  but  the  best 
sort  of  strength  is  in  the  man  who  often  asks 
for  help,  and,  in  the  fight  against  disease,  stoops 
to  conquer. 

The    Earliest 
Known    Physician. 

Dr.  Wittington,  in  his  interesting  "Medical 
History  from  the  Earliest  Times,"  gives  a  fron- 
tispiece sketch,  and  a  short  mention  of  the  tomb 
of  Sokhit-ni-onkh,  who  is  the  earliest  physican 
in  the  world's  history  so  far  revealed  to  us. 
Having  in  this  way  heard  of  the  venerable  col- 
league who  lived  some  5500  years  before  our- 
selves, Dr.  Sandwith  of  Cairo  thought  it  would 
interest  many  in  our  profession  if  he  could  redis- 
cover his  tomb,  especially  as  the  modern  transla- 
tors of  the  hieroglyphic  text  differ  a  little  from 
the  authorities  quoted  by  Dr.  Wittington. 

The  tomb  itself  is  situated  at  Sakkarah,  the 
necropolis,  now  mostly  in  ruins,  of  the  mighty 
city  of  Memphis,  which  flourished  about  b.  c. 
4000  and  later,  a  few  miles  south  of  Cairo.  It  is 
an  oblong  mastaba,  60  ft.  by  28  ft.,  quite  plain 
except  for  a  well  dug  through  the  masonry.  The 
sarcophagus  chamber  is  roughly  hewn  out  of  the 
limestone  rock  which  forms  the  plateau  of  Sak- 
karah. Mariette  says  that  it  was  built  in  a  very 
ordinary  way,  but  that  near  the  well  there  was  a 
magnificent  stela  of  fine  white  limestone,  engrav- 
ed with  all  the  perfection  of  that  epoch.  The 
mastaba  had  no  chapel  inside,  and  therefore  no 
door,  but  there  was  a  stela  in  the  form  of  a  false 
door  near  the  northeast  cornor.  It  was  prob- 
ably rifled,  and  the  mummy  destroyed  in  very 
early  times.  This  false  door  is  more  accurately 
described  as  a  ka  door,  which  was  provided  for 
the  spirit  to  pass  in  and  out  by,  and  it  was  in  front 
of  this  ka  door  that  offerings  were  sometimes 
placed,  such  as  food  for  the  ka  or  soul  of  the  de- 
parted. 

Fortunately,  the  noble  limestone  door  of  the 
tomb,  weighing  14  tons,  has  always  been  much 
admired  by  Mariette  and  later  Egyptologists,  and 
it  was  therefore  removed  some  years  ago  for  safe 
keeping  to  the  Museum  of  Antiquities  in  Cairo. 
This  year  it  has  found  what  we  may  hope  will  be 
a  final  resting  place  in  the  entrance  hall  of  the 
new  museum,  where  it  serenely  awaits  inspection. 
The  name  Sokhit-ni-onki  signifies  "  the  man  who 
is  possessed  of  life  " :  and  it  must  be  remembered 
that  the  ancient  Egyptians  thought  life  and  death 
were  individual  beings  who  could,  if  necessary. 
be  eaten  and  swallowed.  They  also  believed  that 
every  sick  man  was  possessed  by  the  spirit  of  a 
dead  man  or  woman.  Who  so  likely,  therefore, 
as  the  priest  to  be  able  to  drive  out  the  usurping 
spirit  which  must  be  done  before  it  was  worth 
while  to  make  any  attempt  at  healing  the  suffer- 


er's body  which  had  been  damaged  by  the  oc- 
cupation of  the  intruding  spirit? 

In  those  days  there  were  no  physicians  outside 
the  priesthood,  though  bonesetters  probably 
practiced  from  the  earliest  times.  Sokhit-ni-onkh 
was  certainly  a  physician  as  well  as  a  priest, 
because  all  the  other  titles  after  his  name  are 
only  honorary  ones  given  to  every  chieftain  of 
high  rank  about  the  court.  His  title  as  physician 
is  sennu,  which  signifies  wisdom  or  knowledge, 
and  it  is  represented  here  and  elsewhere  in 
hieroglyphic  writing  by  an  arrow  with  a  broken 
shaft,  because  the  word  for  arrow  was  phoneti- 
cally the  nearest  to  the  word  for  wisdom.  Here 
we  might  stop  for  a  minute  to  compare  the  Arabic 
hakeem,  which  has  an  etymology  similar  to  sennu, 
and  the  English  words  wise,  wit,  witch,  wizard, 
which  Skeat  tells  us  are  all  derived  from  the  old 
English  verb  wit,  to  know.  Again,  medicus 
comes  from  medh,  to  be  wise. 

M.  Maspero  has  devoted  a  chapter  to  the  con- 
sideration of  this  inscription,  because,  unlike 
most  of  the  monuments  of  that  date,  it  contains 
some  interesting  details,  and  helps  to  elucidate 
the  meaning  of  a  few  architectural  terms.  After 
tlie  ordinary  formulae  experts  can  read  on  the 
door  posts  of  the  ka  door  the  two  following  sen- 
tences. On  the  right  Pharaoh  Sahura,  of  the 
Fifth  Dynasty,  says:  "His  Majesty  says  to  the 
chief  physician,  Sokhit-ni-onkh,  strength  to  thy 
nose,  thou  whose  steps  towards  the  West  are  be- 
loved by  the  Gods,  and  honorable  old  age,  as 
for  a  trusty  and  well-beloved  servant." 

The  first  words  are  an  ordinary  salutation  to 
the  living  or  the  dead,  and  are  equivalent  to  wish- 
ing a  cool  breeze  from  the  north,  or  air  to  breathe 
direct  from  the  Mediterranean,  an  important 
necessary  for  dwellers  in  dried-up  Egypt.  The 
trusty  servant  refers  to  one  who  freelv  devoted 
himself  during  life  to  the  king,  and  after  death 
to  a  god. 

The  physician  then  writes:  "I  worship  the 
great  King,  and  I  pray  ever  god  for  Sahura,  for 
he  knows  me  and  mine.  Thus  every  wish  from  the 
mouth  of  His  Majesty  is  realized  for  me,  for  the 
God  (  Anubis  )  has  granted  him  to  excel  in  medi- 
cal affairs  because  of  the  great  veneration  that  he 
has  for  him  more  than  for  every  other  god.  Oh, 
you  who  love  Ra,  pray  to  every  god  for  Sahura, 
who  confers  these  benefits  on  me,  for  I  am  his 
trusty  servant,  I  never  do  any  one  any  harm." 
In  these  last  lines  the  physician  reo|uests  all  those 
who  in  the  future  will  read  his  tombstone  to  add 
in  their  prayers  the  name  of  the  son  of  Ra. 

On  the  left  door  post  the  physician  tells  us 
what  the  King  has  done  for  him.  "The  chief 
physician,  Sokhit-ni-onkh,  says  of  His  Majesty. 
'It  is  thy  double,  oh  friend  of  Ra,  who  hast 
divinely  decreed  to  give  me  a  stone  door  for  this 
tomb  in  the  cemetery.'  His  Majesty  (he  relates) 
ordered  that  two  stone  stelae  for  doors  should  be 
brought  from  Tourah,  and  that  they  should  he 
erected  in  the  interior  of  two  niches  of  the  Kha- 
ourri   Sahura  building    (vision  of  the  crown  of 
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Sahura).  The  chief  taskmaster  of  two  gangs  of 
artisans  (carpenters  and  sculptors)  from  the 
sacred  workshops  provided  skilled  laborers  to 
execute  the  work.  His  Majesty  was  every  day 
at  the  workyard  seeing  that  religious  decoration 
was  carried  out,  the  whole  day  long.  His 
Majesty  made  them  execute  blue  sculptured 
hieroglyphics   of   lapis   lazuli." 

It  is  clear  from  this  that  the  Pharaoh  profited 
by  an  expedition  sent  to  the  quarries  of  Tourah, 
on  the  other  side  of  the  Nile,  to  procure  an  extra 
stela  which  he  gave  to  his  physician,  and  allowed 
this  to  be  erected  while  he  was  himself  superin- 
tending the  funeral  chapel  attached  to  his  own 
future  tomb.  There  are  other  cases  of  a  similar 
honor  having  been  conferred  by  a  Pharaoh  on 
one  of  his  favorites,  but  I  have  not  been  able  to 
hear  of  any  other  instance  of  the  recipient  being 
a  physician. 

According  to  Petrie,  the  Fifth  Dynasty  start- 
ed by  tradition  from  a  high  priest  of  Heliopolis, 
near  Cairo,  and  claimed  divine  descent  from  Ra. 
In  earlier  dynasties  kings  are  always  called  Horns 
Kings,  or  belonging  to  Horns  and  Set  United, 
but  in  the  Fifth  Dynasty  the  king  was  first  called 
"Son  of  Ra." 

Sahura  reigned  for  thirteen  years  ( 3693  to 
3680  r..  a),  and  his  pyramid  is  believed  to  be  the 
north  one  at  Abusir,  a  few  miles  to  the  south  of 
the  great  pyramids  of  Ghizeh.  The  most  impor- 
tant event  of  his  reign  was  his  campaign  in  Sinai 
against  the  native  tribes,  where  he  carved  a  rock 
tablet  to  commemorate  his  victory  over  the  Men- 
thu.  The  Fifth  Dynasty  is  known  to  all  travelers 
in  Egypt  by  the  tomb  of  Tiah  and  the  pyramid 
of  Unas,  both  at  Sakkarah.  The  period  was 
marked  by  its  priestly  character,  for  religious 
foundations,  and  fine  tombs  were  considered 
more  important  than  foreign  wars,  or  building 
great  monuments,  and  the  earliest  dated  papyri 
come  from  this  dynasty. 

On  the  stela  the  physician  stands  with  a 
scepter  in  one  hand  and  a  wand  in  the  other, 
sometimes  alone,  sometimes  with  his  wife  stand- 
ing behind  him.  His  name  is  always  written 
plainly  above  his  head,  but  the  wife's  name  has 
in  every  case  been  very  carefully  erased,  which 
mean  that  our  revered  predecessor  was  more 
fortunate  at  court  than  in  his  home  life. 

An     Illustrated     Dictionary 

of    Medicine,    Biology,    and    Allied    Sciences. 

Medical  dictionaries  have  many  uses,  and  fully 
a  dozen  distinct  works  have  recently  been  pub- 
lished or  re-issued. 

IVsidrs  explaining  the  meaning  and  teaching 
us  the  pronunciation  of  the  mysterious  and  often 
barbarous  vocables  which  scientific  discovery  is 
almost  daily  adding  to  medical  terminology,  they 
may  serve  at  a  pinch  to  enable  one  when  harassed 
by  the  inquisitive  friends  of  a  patient  to  apply 
language,  in  accordance  to  the  maxim  attributed 
to  Talleyrand,  as  a  means  of  dissruisine:  thought. 


and  even,  on  occasion,  as  a  decent  covering  for 
ignorance.  A  famous  physician  is  said  to  have 
gratified  the  inconvenient  curiosity  of  an  anxious 
wife  by  informing  her  that  her  husband  was  suf- 
fering from  a  "cachexia" ;  and  many  obscure  con- 
ditions might  doubtless  be  explained — to  the  sat- 
isfaction of  the  patient — by  attributing  them  to 
"disturbance  of  the  functional  equilibration  of 
the  neurones."  Some  one  said  of  German  that 
it  was  not  a  language  but  a  jargon ;  he  admitted, 
however,  that  "those  who  spoke  it  seemed  to  un- 
derstand each  other.  Something  of  the  same 
kind  might  perhaps  be  said  of  the  language  of 
medicine,  but  apparently  those  who  speak  the 
jargon  sometimes  find  a  difficulty  in  understand- 
ing each  other's  meaning.  At  any  rate,  from  the 
list  of  dictionaries  here  given  it  would  seem  that 
one  of  the  most  crying  wants  of  the  medical  pro- 
fession at  the  present  day  is  a  guide  to  the  mean- 
ing of  its  own  terminology.  Of  course  the  con- 
stant growth  of  science  brings  with  it  the  need  of 
a  corresponding  increase  in  its  vocabulary.  New 
thoughts  and  new  facts  require  new  words  for 
their  expression ;  and  new  words  as  they  accumu- 
late need  new  interpreters.  A  learned  professor 
of  Tubingen,  quoted  by  Sir  James  Paget,  speak- 
ing of  the  progress  of  knowledge,  expressed  a 
fear  that  the  temple  of  knowledge  would  fail  of 
being  finished  for  the  same  reason  as  d!d  the 
Tower  of  Babel — because  the  workmen  did  not 
understand  each  other's  language.  It  may  be  the 
fear  of  such  a  consummation  that  leads  to  the 
making  of  so  many  dictionaries.  One  thinks  of 
John  Abernethy  surveying  his  crowded  lecture 
room  on  the  first  day  of  a  winter  session,  and  ex- 
claiming, "God  help  you,  gentlemen !  What  is  to 
become  of  you  all?"  Whatever  may  be  the  ulti- 
mate destiny  of  the  dictionaries  it  is  plain  that 
they  live,  for  several  have  already  gone  through 
many  editions. 

It  would  be  impossible  to  review  such  a  mass 
a  lexicographic  literature  exhaustively.  Non  di, 
11011  homines,  non  concessere  columnae :  neither 
gods  nor  men  could  stand  it,  if  we  did,  and  our 
"columns"  would  assuredly  not  allow  it.  A  short 
notice  will  suffice  to  indicate  the  distinctive 
features  of  Dr.  Gould's  work. 

"The  English-speaking  part  of  the  medical  pro- 
fession is  to  be  congratulated  on  having  placed 
in  its  hands  this  dictionary,  one  fit  to  compare 
with  the  classic  work  of  Littre,  to  which  it  is 
equal  in  scientific  accuracy,  and  superior  both  in 
the  amount  and  in  the  quality  of  practical  work 
which  it  gives  to  the  student." 

Unlike  a  textbook,  a  dictionary  is  more  or  less 
an  objet  de  luxe;  it  is  therefore  a  striking  proof 
of  the  popularity  of  Dr.  Gould's  monumental 
work  that,  notwithstanding  its  high  price,  it  has 
reached  a  fifth  edition.  Most,  if  not  all.  of  the 
defects  to  which  attention  was  directed  in  earlier 
reviews  have  been  rectified.  If  the  book  still  has 
a  fault,  it  is  the  somewhat  exuberant  luxuriance 
■  >f  scientific  terms,  which  adds  unnecessarily  to 
the  size,  while  making  it  less  easv  for  the  medical 
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reader  to  find  what  he  wants.  Even  in  medical 
terminology  there  is  a  tendency  to  superfluity.  A 
practical  joker  who  should  take  the  trouble  to 
read  it  through  could  easily  acquire  a  stock  of 
out-of-the-way  words  that  would  puzzle  most 
doctors.  How  many  of  us  could  tell  off-hand 
what  is  meant  by  "  baunscheidtism,"  "  bulopei- 
thia,"  "cacesthesis,"  "dysepulotic,"  "dysodia," 
"dystithia."  "ecdemiomania,"  "ecphyadectomy," 
"egregorsis,"  "ergasiomania,"  or  "maiensiopho- 
bia  "?  And  is  it  really  necessary  to  include  such 
words  as  "charlatanoid,"  "dis vulnerability"  (de- 
fined as  the  power  of  rapid  recovery  from  wounds 
said  to  be  a  peculiarity  of  many  criminals)  ?  We 
fail  to  find  "electrocution,"  which  is  convenient, 
if  not  exactly  classical,  and  is  as  good  English 
as  "charlatanoid" ;  but  in  its  place  we  are  offered 
a  choice  between  "electrotisis"  and  "electrotistis," 
"electrophony,"  and  "electrothanatosis."  As  cor- 
responding verbs  we  have  presented  to  us  "elec- 
trophonize,"  "electrothanasize."  and  "electrothan- 
atose."  These  vocables  are  like  verbal  Frank- 
ensteins,  put  together  by  some  literary  resurrec- 
tion man  from  disjecta  membra  gathered  from  the 
Greek  lexicon ;  has  any  one  of  them  ever  been 
used  in  living  speech  ? 

The  book  is  an  encyclopedia  as  well  as  a  dic- 
tionary ;  an  extensive,  though  distinctly  peculiar. 
knowledge  of  medicine  could  be  get  from  it.  Un- 
like most  dictionaries  it  can  be  read,  and  an  in- 
telligent person  who  should  have  gone  conscien- 
tiously through  it  from  cover  to  cover  would  in 
regard  to  medicine  be  in  the  position  of  Gibbon 
when  he  arrived  at  Oxford,  "with  a  stock  of 
erudition  that  might  have  puzzled  a  doctor  and  a 
degree  of  ignorance  of  which  a  schoolbov  would 
have  been  ashamed."  The  latter  would  not,  how- 
ever, be  the  fault  of  the  dictionary ;  la  plus  belle 
fille  du  monde  ne  peut  donner  que  ce  qu'elle  a. 
Dr.  Gould  gives  what  he  has,  and  it  must  be  ad- 
mitted that  it  is  much.  In  addition  to  definitions 
of  countless  words,  he  gives  an  abundance  of 
helpful  illustrations  and  a  wealth  of  elaborate 
tables,  among  which  eponymic  diseases,  positions 
and  presentations  of  the  fetus,  expectation  of 
life,  parasites,  poisons,  stains,  comparison  of  ther- 
mometers, urinary  calculi  and  sediments,  tests. 
weights  and  measures  may  be  mentioned  as  of 
special  value.  Everywhere  one  meets  evidence 
of  the  desire  to  be  helpful  to  practitioners.  Under 
the  head  of  "  death."  for  instance,  the  tests  by 
which  the  fact  of  death  can  be  proved  are  enu- 
merated. The  memory  can  at  once  be  refreshed 
as  to  the  distribution  of  arteries  and  veins  and 
nerves,  the  arrangement  of  muscles,  the  position 
of  ganglia,  glands,  foramina,  the  varieties  of 
hernia,  motor-points,  the  varieties  of  the  pelvis. 
etc.,  under  each  of  which  heads  diagrammatic 
and  other  illustrations  are  given.  A  convenient 
feature  of  the  book  is  the  information  supplied  as 
to  various  methods  of  diet  and  treatment — 
Graham  bread.  Kellgrenism,  Salisbury  system, 
and  many  others — for  which  search  may  be  made 
in  vain  in  ordinarv  medical  works  of  reference. 


Those  interested  in  the  seamy  side  of  human 
nature  may  also  extend  their  knowledge  of  the 
forms  of  vice  invented  by  the  perverted  ingenuity 
of  mankind. 

The  vocabulary  of  medicine  increases  so  fast 
that  there  are  of  course  some  omissions  ;  among 
the  more  important  which  are  "cryoscopy"  and 
"urotropin."  There  has  been  much  discussion 
lately  as  to  the  ethics  of  "division  of  the  fee" ;  we 
are  rather  surprised,  therefore,  not  to  find 
"dichotomy." 

Manual    of    Antenatal 
Pathology    and    Hygiene. 

For  nearly  twenty  years  Dr.  Ballantyne  has 
been  known  as  an  indefatigable  worker  in  the  field 
of  teratology  and  antenatal  pathology.  Since 
1883  he  has  contributed  to  science  228  mono- 
graphs, clinical  reports,  etc.,  bearing  on  the  dis- 
eases of  the  fetus,  on  post-natal  disorders,  and  on 
monstrosities  as  results  of  pathological  intraute- 
rine conditions.  Rarely  can  it  be  said  of  a  prolific 
writer  that  he  has  never  penned  one  single  note 
that  was  needless  or  of  little  worth,  yet  we  fancy 
that  such  may  truly  be  said  of  Dr.  Ballantyne 
in  respect  to  his  publications  relating  to  fetal  dis- 
ease. Two  hundred  odd  writings  would  baffle 
any  investigator ;  it  was  therefore  right  for  Dr. 
Ballantyne  to  select  and  condense  the  accumu- 
lated knowledge  which  they  contained,  and  to 
place  it  under  the  cover  of  a*  single  work,  so  that 
it  may  be  an  aid  instead  of  a  stumbling-block  to 
further  investigation.  This  he  is  doing"  in  his 
Manual.  The  first  volume,  on  "The  Foetus." 
has  the  merit,  rare  in  medico-scientific  publica- 
tions, of  being  practically  original.  Many  cur- 
rent annotations  and  clinical  notes  on  fetal  dis- 
eases exist,  but  a  monograph  on  antenatal  pathol- 
ogy and  hygiene  is  new  to  medical  literature. 
The  sole  point  inviting  criticism  is  its  name;  a 
standard  and  exhaustive  treatise  should  not  be 
called  a  "manual."  That  term  is  understood  as 
implying  an  educational  work  for  the  medical 
student,  or  a  brief  epitome  of  a  subject  for  the 
benefit  of  the  hard-worked  physician  or  surgeon. 
Dr.  Ballantyne's  book  is  a  complete  synopsis  of 
11-  -ubject.  The  author's  quotations  are  apt,  ami 
he  dedicates  to  the  born  and  unborn  this  treatise 
devoted  to  the  latter  and  somewhat  overlooked 
section  of  humanity. 

This  volume  of  the  Manual  is  divided  into  two 
"books."  The  first  includes  several  chapters  on 
antenatal  in  relation  to  postnatal  and  neonatal 
pathology.  The  author's  arguments  ably  sustain 
the  importance  of  the  new  branch  of  science. 
He  indicates  its  association  with  biologv  in  gen- 
eral, with  public  health,  and  with  medical  juris- 
prudence. He  shows  how  closely  antenatal  is 
associated  with  that  he  terms  neonatal  pathologv. 
This  association  is  recognized  to  a  certain  extent 
by  all  of  us.  as  it  is  evident  that  obstruction  of  the 
bile  duct  and  umbilical  hernia  in  an  infant  are 
prenatal.     But  our  author  traces  many  infantile 
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diseases  to  intrauterine  life.  The  passages  on 
traumatism  during  birth  are  interesting,  as  it 
must  be  remembered  that  unavoidable  wounding 
or  "physiological  traumatism"  occurs  quite  inde- 
pendently of  damage  from  the  pelvic  brim  and  the 
forceps.  The  patho-physiological  separation  of 
the  placenta  and  cord  is  taken  into  account.  "It 
is  evident."  says  the  author,  "that  birth  is  trau- 
matic." 

The  second  book  reviews  the  pathology  and 
hygiene  of  the  fetus.  The  author  very  properly 
enters  in  full  into  the  anatomy  of  the  fetus  and 
its  circulation  and  nutrition ;  a  mere  sketch  would 
have  been  insufficient,  for  these  are  subjects  not 
easily  understood.  Under  "excretions  of  the 
fetus  "  Dr.  Ballantyne  of  necessity  touches  on  a 
question  often  discussed,  as  to  whether  the  fetus 
naturally  and  regularly  micturates.  Unlike  some 
modern  writers,  he  cannot  support  this  theory  in 
its  entirety.  He  can  find  no  evidence  that  it  hap- 
pens constantly,  though  he  sees  nothing  impos- 
sible in  the  supposition  that  the  fetus  occasionally 
micturates  into  the  liquor  amnii.  It  is  not  prob- 
able, he  observes,  that  the  liquor  amnii  is  mainly 
derived  from  the  fetal  renal  secretion. 

Sammlung    klinischer    Abhandlungen 
ueber    Pathologie    und    Therapie    der 
Stoffwechsel    und    Ernaehrungsstoerungen. 

The  second  part  of  Professor  A^on  Noorden's 
series  of  essays  on  the  pathology  and  treatment  of 
disorders  of  metabolism  and  nutrition  is  devoted 
to  the  treatment  of  acute  nephritis  and  contracted 
kidney.  The  author's  views  differ  on  many  points 
from  those  usually  held.  Diseases  of  the  kidneys, 
he  urges,  should  be  treated,  like  diseases  of  other 
organs,  on  the  principles  admirably  advocated 
and  explained  by  F.  A.  Hoffmann :  that  is,  the 
diseased  organs  must  be  spared  unnecessary 
work,  and  therefore  articles  of  diet  and  everv- 
thing  which  unnecessarily  irritates  them  should 
be  avoided.  The  author  gives  his  reasons  for 
believing  that  the  use  of  large  quantities  of  milk 
and  water,  generally  recommended  in  nearly  all 
renal  cases  with  the  object  of  flushing  out  the 
kidneys,  is  not  quite  in  accord  with  these  prin- 
ciples. He  explains  why  he  mixes  cream  with  the 
patient's  milk — in  the  proportion  of  about  one 
part  of  cream  to  four  parts  of  milk — and  why  he 
adds  a  little  calcium  carbonate  for  cases  of  acute 
nephritis;  also  why  in  renal  cases,  when  a  certain 
amount  of  meat  is  advisable,  he  does  not  limit 
the  kind  to  "white"  meat. 

L'Examen  Clinique  des 
Functions  Renales  par 
I'Elimination     Provoquee. 

Cases  of  renal  disease  in  which  during  life  the 
evidence  of  disturbed  action  of  the  kidneys  is 
wanting  or  the  signs  equivocal  are  not  uncom- 
mon. Cardiac  or  vascular  changes,  or  alterations 
physical  and  chemical  in  the  urine  may  be  absent ; 
even  the  painstaking  quantitative  analysis  of  the 


solids  of  the  urine  may  be  of  no  use,  especially 
when  not  combined  with  an  analysis  of  the  blood 
— a  procedure  in  most  cases  quite  impracticable. 
The  French  school  has  introduced  other  methods 
with  a  hope  of  getting  more  correct  data  as  to 
the  condition  of  the  kidney.  One  of  these  is 
cryoscopy,  a  method  introduced  by  Claude  and 
Balthazard,  which  applies  the  law  discovered  by 
Raoult.  whereby  a  comparison  can  be  made  be- 
tween the  molecular  solid  contents  of  the  fluids 
by  comparing  the  difference  in  their  freezing 
points ;  another  is  the  estimation  of  the  toxicity 
of  urine  and  serum  as  recommended  by  Bou- 
chard. 

Both  these  methods,  however,  are  difficult  of 
application,  and  as  Achard  and  Castaigne  observe 
more  suitable  for  laboratory  than  clinical  work 
investigation.  These  authors  have  written  a  mono- 
graph on  the  clinical  examination  of  the  renal 
functions  by  means  of  observations  on  elimina- 
tion, in  which  they  explain  the  details  of  a  method 
of  estimating  the  permeability  of  the  renal  epithe- 
lium by  the  hypodermic  injection  of  5  eg.  of  me- 
thylene blue.  This  pigment  is  partly  converted 
by  the  tissues  into  a  colorless  body  called  by  the 
authors  chromogen.  which  can,  however,  be  re- 
cognized when  excreted  in  the  urine  by  reconvert- 
ing it  into  blue  by  boiling  with  acetic  acid.  By 
titrating  the  urine  against  a  standard  solution  of 
methylene  blue  the  quantity  excreted  in  a  given 
time  can  be  estimated.  In  cases  of  interstitial 
nephritis — the  form  of  renal  disease  which  so 
often  causes  difficulty  in  diagnosis — the  amount 
of  blue  eliminated  in  the  first  twenty-four  hours 
was  found  to  be  half  what  it  should  be  in  a 
healthy  subject ;  the  period  during  which  the 
elimination  goes  on  is  more  protracted  than  in 
health,  and  the  time  which  the  methylene  blue  or 
its  derivative  appears  in  the  urine  after  hypo- 
dermic injection  is  delayed  considerably.  Cases 
of  parenchymatous  nephritis  do  not  show  results 
as  uniform.but  as  a  rule  permeability  is  increased. 
It  is  often  difficult  to  say  in  a  mixed  renal  and 
cardiac  case  which  was  the  original  cause  of  the 
condition — heart  or  kidney — and  the  authors'" 
observations  with  methylene  blue  do  not  help  us 
much.  We  are  inclined  to  agree  with  Lepine 
when  he  says  that  it  is  asking  too  much  of  cli- 
nicians to  believe  that  the  excretion  of  a  foreign 
substance  such  as  methylene  blue  is  a  trustworthy 
means  of  measuring  a  character  of  epithelial 
tissue  so  vital  as  its  permeability :  this  weakness 
of  the  new  method  is  shown,  of  course,  by  its 
extremely  limited  application  to  the  prognosis  of 
renal  disease.  Finally,  we  cannot  fully  appreci- 
ate the  argument  in  favor  of  the  view  that  the 
renal  circulatory  activity  plays  only  a  minor  part 
in  the  excretion  of  such  substances  as  methylene 
blue. 

Les    Albuminuries 
Curables. 

Every  physician  has  in  mind  cases  of  persis- 
tent albuminuria  which  have  defied  every  form  of 
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treatment ;  a  few  like  Dr.  Teissier  may  have  been 
able  to  follow  up  their  cases  for  many  years  and 
been  gratified  to  find  that  some  at  least  have  lost 
the  symptom  and  have  been  restored  to  health. 
The  experience  which  he  relates  in  his  pamphlet 
on  curable  albuminurias  is  most  encouraging  and 
will  impress  on  every  reader  the  wisdom  he  has 
shown  in  the  consideration  of  this  grave  symptom 
in  adopting  Dante's  maxim  "  Lasciate  ogni  spe- 
ranza."  His  subdivisions  of  the  group  of  cases 
commonly  called  "  functional  albuminuria  "  are 
the  same  as  those  adopted  by  most  writers,  though 
Dr.  Teissier  pays  less  attention  to  the  albu- 
minuria following  exposure  to  cold,  as  for  ex- 
ample, after  a  cold  bath,  and  is  somewhat 
skeptical  of  the  so-called  postural  or  orthostatic 
albuminuria.  He  apologizes  for  giving  much  of 
his  space  to  the  consideration  of  the  curable  albu- 
minuria of  renal  disease,  but  the  apology  is  un- 
necessary. He  found  in  ioo  private  cases  of  albu- 
minuria from  renal  disease  that  nine  lost  the 
albuminuria  as  long  as  ten  years  after  the  onset. 
So  enthusiastic  is  the  author  on  his  subject  that 
he  devotes  some  pages  to  its  discussion  from  the 
point  of  view  of  life  assurance,  taking  as  his  brief 
that  much  injustice  is  done  to  many  people  by 
excluding  them  on  the  ground  of  albuminuria 
which  may  quite  easily  be  functional  or  curable ; 
we  cannot,  however,  feel  that  he  has  laid  down 
with  sufficient  precision  the  lines  upon  which 
such  cases  may  be  distinguished  from  others 
which  it  would  be  unsafe  to  accept.  The  essay  is 
interesting,  but  readers  must  be  warned  against 
statements  such  as  that  on  p.  33.  where,  speaking 
of  digestive  albuminuria  disappearing  in  an 
attack  of  intercurrent  fever,  the  author  asserts 
that  he  has  seen  in  such  patients  the  complete 
oxidation  of  albumen  in  vitro  under  the  influence 
of  an  excess  of  nitric  acid  and  the  disc  of  albu- 
men transformed  into  a  mass  of  crystals  of  uric 
acid  which  were  precipitated  at  the  bottom  of  the 
glass.  It  is  more  likely  that  the  albumen  was  con- 
verted into  syntonin  and  that  the  acid  led  to  the 
separation  of  uric  acid  from  urates  in  solution. 

The    Manufacture    of    Chocolate 
and    Other    Cacao    Preparations. 

The  preparation  of  cocoa,  or  cacao,  as  Dr.  Zip- 
perer,the  author  of  a  bulky  volume,  prefers  to  call 
it,  seems  to  lend  itself  more  readily  to  adultera- 
tion than  any  other  article  of  commerce.  As  the 
law  fixes  no  standard  for  the  proportion  of  cocoa 
mass  in  the  various  articles  sold  as  cocoa  or 
chocolate,  the  addition  of  extraneous  substances 
is  left  entirely  to  the  pleasure  of  the  maker,  and 
so  long  as  he  avoids  the  use  of  substances  which 
can  be  shown  to  be  injurious  to  health,  he  does 
not  bring  himself  within  reach  of  its  penalties. 
Apparently  the  only  way  to  surely  avoid  error 
and  consequent  ill  effects  is  to  limit  one's  use  of 
the  article  to  the  product  of  a  reliable  manu- 
facturer of  which  the  Walter  Baker  Co.  is  a 
creditable  example. 


Cocoa  powder  should  consist  of  the  powdered 
beans  deprived  of  their  fat ;  but  undoubtedly  a 
very  large  amount  of  foreign  substance  is  in 
some  cases  added,  such  as  ocher,  clay,  sand,  the 
powdered  husks  of  the  cocoa  beans,  bean  meal, 
sawdust,  earth  nut,  walnut,  hazel  nut,  and  acorn 
powder.  Formerly  starch  was  used,  but  as  this 
causes  the  cocoa  to  thicken  when  mixed  with  hot 
water,  it  has  been  discontinued,  and  other  adulter- 
ants substituted. 

A  liquid  called  "  Theobrominat  "  is  said  to  be 
employed  in  the  preparation  of  cheap  products 
in  order  to  increase  their  aroma ;  this  appears  to 
consist  of  a  15  per  cent,  spirituous  solution  of  oil 
of  coriander.  The  so-called  soluble  cocoa  is  pre- 
pared either  by  mixing  the  powder  with  an  alkali 
or  by  treating  it  with  steam,  and  at  the  present 
time  excellent  machinery  seems  to  be  in  existence 
for  performing  all  the  necessary  operations ;  Dr. 
Zipperer  recommends  the  employment  of  am- 
monium carbonate  or  ammonia  solution,  the 
latter  being  the  more  effectual. 

A  form  of  adulteration  of  chocolate  which  is 
said  to  be  increasingly  common  is  the  addition  of 
excessive  quantities  of  cacao  butter.  Dr.  Zip- 
perer points  out  that  diabetic  chocolate  contains 
a  larger  proportion  of  laevulose  and  starch  than 
is  desirable  in  view  of  the  nature  of  the  disease 
for  which  it  is  recommended ;  but  cocoa  made 
from  the  nibs  may  be  used  by  diabetic  patients,  as 
the  amount  of  starch  contained  in  the  beans  is  not 
sufficient  to  be  of  real  importance.  The  quality 
of  cocoa  does  not  seem  to  stand  in  direct  relation 
to  the  amount  of  theo-bromine,  but  rather  to  the 
aromatic  oils  to  which  the  flavor  is  due.  Theo- 
bromine is  found,  not  only  in  the  beans,  but 
largely  in  the  husks,  and  since  the  introduction 
of  this  substance  into  medical  practice  the  husks 
have  acquired  a  considerable  value  for  the  pur- 
poses of  its  manufacture.  The  best-known  salts 
of  theobromine  are  diuretin,  agurin,  and  uro- 
pherin,  of  which  the  first  is  in  fairly  common  use 
and  has  gained  considerable  reputation  as  a 
diuretic.  Dr.  Zipperer's  book  seems  to  be  a 
manual  of  value  to  the  manufacturer  of  cocoa 
and  chocolate,  but  is  only  interesting  to  the  medi- 
cal profession  in  so  far  as  we  are  concerned  with 
food  and  its  adulterations. 


— The  Directors  of  the  Albany  Homeopathic 
Hospital  are  stated  to  have  authorized  the  con- 
struction of  a  building,  to  cost  between  $20,000 
and  $30,000. 

— Of  the  recently  appointed  members  of  the 
Cook  County  Hospital,  Homeopathic  staff,  by  far 
the  greater  number  are  from  the  faculty  of  the 
Chicago  Homeopathic  Medical  College.  On  the 
staff  from  this  institution  are  Drs.  E.  H.  Pratt, 
T.  E.  Motter,  G.  X.  Pratt.  B.  A.  McBurney, 
Edgar  J.  George.  S.  H.  Aurand,  C.  T.  Hood,  and 
Edwin  N.  Xash.  Dr.  A.  R.  McDonald  of  the 
same  college  has  been  appointed  to  the  Associate 
Staff. 
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TOPICS    oftheWoUR 


Duplicate  Paper  Writers,  Beware. 

American  Medicine  has  a  sharp  but  very  truth- 
ful editorial  in  its  recent  issue  on  "  Patent  In- 
sides  and  Duplicate  Manuscripts."     It  says: 

The  fatuous  organizers  of  the  patent-insides 
scheme  of  medical  journalism  have  lapsed  into 
silence  under  the  indignant  protests  of  all  pro- 
fessional journals.  There  is  a  variant  of  this 
plan,  however,  which  is  still  to  receive  its  quietus 
—the  method  of  many  journals  synchronously 
publishing  the  same  article.  It  began  a  number 
of  years  ago  with  the  plan  of  sending  two  copies 
of  an  article  to  two  different  journals,  and  it  is 
ending  in  a  hundred  or  more  copies  of  a  paper, 
sometimes  in  praise  of  some  special  remedy,  to 
all  the  journals  of  the  list.  Sometimes  the  plea 
is  made  that,  like  the  addresses  of  the  presidents 
of  national  societies,  "  this  contribution  "  is  so 
tremendously  important  that  it  "should  not  be 
buried  in  one  journal."  Such  pleaders  forget 
that  their  motive  is  selfish;  that  the  scheme  is 
hardly  consistent  with  professional  dignity ;  and 
that  it  does  not  encourage  professional  journal- 
ism. If  an  article  is  "  buried  "  in  one  journal- 
grave,  it  certainly  behooves  the  chief  mourners 
io  prevent  the  existence  of  several  hundred  un- 
filled and  yawning  graves,  awaiting  corpses. 
Occasionally  even  the  leaders  of  the  profession 
will  forget  to  notify  the  editors  that  they  have 
sent  their  articles  to  others.  Naturally  it  often 
happens  that  the  least  worthy  journal,  hungry  for 
napers,  secures  precedence  by  rushing  violently 
into  print,  occasionally  even  violating  the  unwrit- 
ten laws  of  editorial  courtesy  and  honor  in  order 
to  anticipate  the  publication  by  other  journals. 
Tt  is  true  that  in  such  cases  the  offending  jour- 
nal may  possibly  be  blacklisted  by  the  profes- 
sional leader,  who  sees  his  "  enterprise  "  nega- 
i  ived  by  too  great  avidity  on  the  part  of  one  pub- 
lisher. The  syndicating  author  also  is  punished 
by  missing  his  "  wider  audience  "  and  by  the  sus- 
oicion  that  may  possibly  attend  future  receipt  of 
VISS.  from  him  on  the  part  of  the  more  honest 
ouruals.  Besides,  when  the  scheme  succeeds. 
the  silent  majority  of  physicians,  the  great  body 
of  working-  and  earnest  professional  men.  are 
-tire  to  recognize  that  the  medical  politician's  un- 
due desire  for  publicity  is  merely  to  inflate  his 
own  reputation.  While  reputation  may  gain  for 
•'  time  by  such  shallow  cunning,  the  character  of 
lie  offender  is  sure  to  be  discounted  eventually 
by  the  observer,  in  this  case  the  reading  physi- 
cian to  whom  the  enterprising  syndicating  author 
'ppeals.  But  who  is  to  compensate  the  pub- 
lisher who  takes  the  syndicator  in  good  faith. 
lias  his  article  in  type  and  illustrated,  often  at 
great  cost,  and  must  lose  prestige  and  money  by 


the  desire  of  author  and  rival  publisher  for  pub- 
licity and  precedence? 

Those  who  seek  selfish  ends  under  the  plea  of 
advancing  scientific  interests,  aid  to  maintain 
the  non-professional  and  unprofessional  journals 
through  which  so  many  evils  arise,  evils  that  we 
can  only  be  rid  of  by  independence  and  pro- 
fessional ownership  and  control.  They  furnish 
the  ideas  for  the  patent-insides  schemers,  and 
must  be  held  ultimately  responsible  for  such  at- 
tempts to  debase  the  profession  through  its 
journals. 

[Every  journalist  in  the  homeopathic  fold  of 
several  years'  editorial  labors  will  say  Amen!  to 
all  these  statements.  Some  of  us  have  still  a 
very  vivid  recollection  of  a  Cod  Liver  Oil  ad. 
which  a  theretofore  prominent  homeopath  im- 
bedded in  an  apparently  honest  and  proper  paper 
and  sent  simultaneously  to  all  the  homeopathic 
journals.  The  name  of  the  author  was  guar- 
antee of  the  worthiness  of  the  paper,  and  so  some 
of  the  journals,  without  reading  very  carefully, 
or,  rather,  very  critically,  printed  the  "  lush." 
One  of  the  Chicago  journals  printed  the  paper. 
but  spoiled  the  ad. -part  by  leaving  off  the  com- 
pany's name. 

The  Medical  Century,  we  recall,  was  severely 
bitten  by  a  duplicate  manuscript  sent  to  it  by  a 
prominent  doctor;  while  it  was  in  type  and  wait- 
ing to  go  into  the  form  for  printing,  another  jour- 
nal came  to  its  table  with  the  same  paper  printed 
in  full !  Dr.  Dewey  therefore  pied  the  type  and 
lost  the  price  of  the  composition.  And  as  he  is 
not  gifted  with  a  knowledge  of  more  than  three 
languages  and  he  has  a  growing  son,  he  was  un- 
able to  do  justice  to  the  occasion.  We  believe, 
however,  that  the  "  prominent  "  homeopath  who 
imposed  this  duplicate  manuscript  upon  him,  re- 
ceived a  letter  filled  with  words  that  burned! 
When  that  aforesaid  "  prominent  "  homeopath 
has  another  paper  printed  or  accepted  by  the 
Medical  Century  he  will  probably  know  it.  And 
this  little  knowledge  of  the  duplicity  of  this 
aforesaid  prominent  homeopath  was  communi- 
cated doubtlessly,  to  all  the  other  homeopathic 
journals,  so  that  they,  too.  are  on  their  guard. 

The  last  and  most  "  successful  "  effort  at  dupli- 
cation was  the  Plymptonizing  of  the  editorial 
profession.  One  observer  has  recorded  the  ap- 
pearance of  this  one  article  to  over  one  hundred 
of  our  contemporaries. 

Another  form  of  self-advertisement  which  ran 
its  course  for  a  while,  before  it  was  discovered, 
and  its  author  treated  with  the  contempt  which 
he  had  invited,  was  the  writing  of  a  seeming  ex- 
cellent paper  on  some  timely  topic,  one  that 
would  attract  the  editor  as  well  as  his  many 
readers,  but  which   invariablv.  somewhere  in  its 
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make-up,  would  Have  a  starry  footnote,  calling 
attention  to  a  recently  issued  book  of  this  same 
author,  to  be  had  of  thus  and  such  hrm  at 
Chicago,  at  so  much  per,  in  which  this  doc- 
trine— that  upon  which  this  present  paper 
is  based — is  discussed  at  full  and  at  length. 
Recently,  within  the  six-month,  we  caught  one 
of  these  articles  doing  duty  as  and  for  honest 
writing.  But  in  the  main  the  editors,  who,  as  a 
class,  are  wideawake  and  observant  people  and 
learn  to  gauge  a  man's  ability,  have  "  caught  on," 
and  anything  received  from  that  author's  pen  is 
viewed  with  suspicion,  and  if  defaced  with  the 
self-praising  footnote  is  either  returned  to  the 
self-praiser,  or  deposited  in  the  waste-basket 
without  further  ado. 

It  may  surprise  a  good  many  readers  to  learn 
that  an  editor  does  not  often  need  to  go  out  into 
the  highways  and  byways  and  solicit  papers.  As 
a  rule  a  good  journal  has  its  copv-box  pretty  well 
filled.— Ed.] 

♦■     ♦ 

The  Wonderful  Virtues  of  the  Soup  Stone. — 
An  Antitoxin  far  able. 

BY    H.    A.    PARKVX,    M.    D.,    CHICAGO,    ILL. 

And  the  brother  of  the  Man  Who  Had  Execu- 
tive Ability  also  knew  A  Thing  or  Two  about 
Human  Nature.  One  Day  he  was  far  from  his 
Domicile,  and  having  parted  Company  with  his 
Wherewithal  and  being  sorely  afflicted  with  a 
Ravenous  Appetite,  with  Nothing  in  sight  to  ap- 
pease it,  he  bethought  Himself  of  a  Means 
whereby  he  might  Get  Outside  of  a  supply  of 
Nutritious  Food,  and  at  the  same  time  accumu- 
late a  little  of  the  Root  Of  All  Evil.  So  he  pro- 
vided Himself  with  a  fine,  plump,  clean,  white 
Stone.  And,  approaching  a  promising-looking 
Farmhouse,  he  besought  the  Good  Housewife  to 
allow  him  the  use  of  her  Fire  and  Soup-pot, 
whereby  he  might  be  able  to  prepare  for  Himself 
a  potful  of  Delicious  Soup,  by  means  of  the 
Magic  Soup  Stone  that  had  been  handed  down  in 
his  Family  for  Generations.  The  Housewife 
readilv  consented,  for  Great  was  her  Curiosity, 
and  he  soon  had  the  Pot  bubbling  over  a  fire. 
And  the  Man,  dropping  a  Stone  in  the  Pot,  began 
to  stir  in  deadly  earnest.  After  a  bit  he  tasted 
and  remarked  that  Everything  was  Going  along 
finelv.  but  that  a  little  Salt  was  needed  to  give  it 
a  Flavor.  And  the  Housewife  hastened  to  give 
him  the  Salt  and  likewise  a  little  Pepper.  Stir- 
ring away,  and  occasionally  tasting  the  Soup,  the 
Man  suggested  that  a  few  Vegetables  would  im- 
prove the  soup  very  much  indeed.  The  curious 
and  good-natured  Housewife  gladly  added  the 
Vegetables,  upon  the  Man  promising  to  give  her 
half  the  Soup  in  payment  thereof.  She  was  fond 
of  Bargains,  was  the  Woman,  and  knew  one 
when  she  saw  it,  for  had  she  not  been  to  Chicago 
and  seen  her  city  sisters  scrambling  at  the  Bar- 
gain   Counter    for    goods    selling    at    79    cents. 


"marked  down  from  $4.25"?  She  had.  And 
the  chance  of  getting  a  half-pot  of'Soup  for  only 
a  few  vegetables  appealed  to  her  Bargain-instinct. 
And  the  Man  kept  stirring  away.  And  after  a 
bit,  looking  around,  he  said  "  I  see  you  have  some 
meat  intended  for  Dinner.  Now  you  have  been 
very  Kind  to  me  in  letting  me  use  your  Fire  and 
Pot,  and  in  return  therefor,  I  will  let  you  boil 
your  Meat  in  my  Soup."  And  the  Woman,  see- 
ing another  chance  for  a  Bargain,  handed  him 
her  bit  of  Meat  to  boil  in  his  Soup,  thinking  at 
the  same  time  that  the  flavor  of  the  Soup  would 
improve  the  taste  of  the  Meat.  And  the  Soup 
was  boiled,  and  with  it  the  Meat.  And  the  Man 
and  Woman,  and  the  Woman's  family,  dined 
sumptuously  upon  the  Man's  Soup  and  the 
Woman's  Meat.  And  the  heart  of  the  Woman 
yearned  for  the  possession  of  the  Magic  Soup 
Stone.  And  the  Man,  after  making  that  which 
the  unregenerate  would  call  a  Bluff,  yea,  several 
of  them,  sold  unto  the  Housewife  the  Magic 
Soup  Stone  for  the  small  and  insignificant  Sum 
of  Five  Silver  Dollars  of  the  ratio  of  16  to  1. 
And  the  Man  departed,  and  with  him  the  five  dol- 
lars. But  the  Housewife  and  the  Soup  Stone  re- 
mained. 

And  so,  in  after  days,  remembering  the  experi- 
ence of  the  Soup  Stone,  he  started  in  the  manu- 
facture of  Patent  Medicine,  guaranteed  to  cure 
Dyspepsia  and  many  other  Ills  to  which  People 
think  the  flesh  is  Heir.  His  patent  Medicine  con- 
sisted of  vile-tasting  colored  Water,  but  the  Pa- 
tient was  instructed  to  take  plenty  of  exercise, 
practice  deep  breathing,  drink  two  quarts  of  water 
a  day,  abolish  fear  and  maintain  a  cheerful  frame 
of  mind  ;  being  told  that  these  things  "  materially 
increase  the  efficiency  of  the  medicine !  "  And 
Manx-  bought  the  Medicine  and  were  Cured. 
And  the  Man  waxt  rich  and  fat.  And  he  often 
dreams  of  the  Soup  Stone  of  his  youth  and  the 
Patent  Medicine  of  his  Old  Age.  They  are  Two 
of  a  Kind. 

^  Moral :     Nothing    plus     Some    Thing    equals 
Everything  there  is. 


The  College  Drummer. 

An  item  is  going  the  rounds  of  the  daily  press 
to  the  effect  that  the  Northwestern  Universitv  of 
Chicago  is  sending  out  "  drummers,"  after  the 
fashion  of  commercial  life,  to  gather  in  material 
for  its  benches — and  football  eleven.  And  some 
of  these  Palladiums  of  Liberty,  i.  c,  the  daily 
press,  echoing  the  feeling  of  the  other,  and  pre- 
sumably undrummered  colleges,  give  vent  to 
much  surprise  thereat. 

If  these  daily  papers  had  been  wideawake,  and 
looked  nearer  home,  they  would  long  since  have 
recognized  that  the  school-drummer  was  an  al- 
most universal  and  very  ancient  educational 
barnacle.  Possibly  not  in  ordinary  literary  insti- 
tutions, but  in  strictly  commercial  -educational 
lines,  like  the  average  modern   medical  collesfe, 
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this  benevolent  Chevalier  dTndustrie  has  long 
been  known  and  appreciated  at  his  full  value. 

Every  medical  man  has  known  that  the  medi- 
cal societies  in  many  parts  of  the  land,  have  been 
regarded  as  seed-plots  for  medical  students,  and 
have  been  visited,  if  not,  indeed,  kept  in  existence, 
by  medical  college  professors  or  "  drummers," 
whose  way  and  board  are  perhaps  paid  by  the 
college,  in  order  to  secure  likely  students  to  fill 
their  dusty  benches  with  pillow-throwing  neo- 
phytes of  that  special  college. 

If  the  homeopath,  in  especial,  will  sometime, 
when  at  ease  from  overwork,  examine  and  care- 
fully scrutinize  the  attendance,  as  well  as  the 
papers  read,  at  most  of  the  homeopathic  socie- 
ties in  his  state  or  district,  he  will  discover  that 
the  readers,  in  the  main,  are  college  professors, 
and  the  papers  presented  of  the  highly  orna- 
mental, or  extremely  difficult  and  mysterious — 
relating  to  such  cases  as  the  ordinary  workman  in 
the  line  does  not  often  hear  about  except  in  the 
professor's  paper  or  lecture,  or  seldom  found 
outside  some  letter-perfect  A.  B. -authored  text- 
book. 

He  will,  also,  note,  that  these  professors  attend 
such  meetings  at  a  time  of  the  year  when  general 
practice  is  booming,  and  when  no  really  busy 
man  could  leave  his  parish ;  from  which  he  might 
safely  infer  that  the  professor  is  a  college-drum- 
mer, and  that  his  "  ways  "  are  suitably  lubri- 
cated with  the  needful.  When  to  this  is  added, 
that  most  of  the  papers  are  gobbled  up  by  the 
college-drummer  for  an  alleged  college  journal, 
to  still  farther  ingratiate  himself  and  his  college 
with  the  reader  who  chances  to  be  no  carpet- 
knight  professor,  then  the  tale  is  well  told,  and 
well  understood. 

But  this,  as  we  have  intimated,  is  not  a  new 
cry,  though  in  its  present  form  it  may  seem  new. 
Years  ago,  every  little  hamlet  with  a  cross-roads 
post-office,  or  way-station  for  milk  cans,  was  be- 
sieged by  smooth-talking  school-pigeons,  in  the 
interest  of  this  or  that  medical  college,  to  sug- 
gest the  names,  for  a  consideration,  of  those  in 
that  bailiwick  most  likely  to  consider  with  an  eye 
of  favor  a  probable  medical  college  apprentice- 
ship. If  a  practitioner  was  licking  some  young 
cub  into  shape — taking  him  away  from  castor- 
oiling  his  buggy-wheels  and  barn-door  hinges,  and 
the  collection  of  bad  debts,  and  promising  to  make 
of  him  a  doctor  or  surgeon  with  a  technique,  then 
that  practitioner  was  "gone  after"  persistentlv 
with  inducements  galore,  in  social  and  other  re- 
munerative ways,  until  he  saw  a  great  light — 
through  the  Crookes'  tube  of  that  nearby  medical 
college. 

All  medical  colleges  of  the  homeopathic  stripe 
do  not  do  this;  that  goes  without  saying.  Hut  some 
do,  and  that,  also,  goes  without  saving — anything 
more  than  just  enough.  It  used  to  be  alleged,  not 
so  very  many  years  ago,  that  the  former  great 
American  Institute  of  Homeopathy  was  but  a 
ring  of  college  professors,  who  dictated  and  con- 
trolled the  appointments,  as  well  as  that  particular 


brand  of  homeopathy  which  is  currently  vended 
as  and  for  the  genuine  Hahnemannian  article 
even  to  this  day  and  generation.  In  some 
part  this  is  still  the  complaint.  But  in  the 
Institute  the  membership  has  become  so  great, 
and  the  competition  so  sharp,  and  politics  so 
rampant  and  paramount,  that  the  few  college 
drummers  are  known  and  dare  not  be  so  offen- 
sively conspicuous  as  they  are  in  the  smaller 
organizations,  which  meet  within  a  radius  of  a 
hundred  miles,  more  or  less,  of  the  college's  front 
door :  but  in  the  latter  we  find  the  omnipotent, 
obtrusive,  offensive,  always  bobbing-up  college 
drummer  in  his  glory,  buttonholing,  whispering, 
suggesting,  eating  (and  drinking),  discussing 
papers — the  latter  always  in  the  most  fulsome  and 
nauseating  way  ;  and  if  that  drummer  chance  to  be 
editor  of  a  college  journal,  his  mercurial  somer- 
saults are  painful  to  behold,  as  he  labors  with  the 
unprofessorial  reader  for  his  paper,  under  prom- 
ises of  re'prints,  and  all  o'  that,  and  all  o'  that. 

The  competition  for  medical  students  is  a  stiff 
and  very  strenuous  one  in  most  of  the  States,  and 
especially  in  Ohio ;  first,  by  reason  of  the  stiff, 
nay.  outrageous  price  demanded  for  de  goods ; 
and,  second,  because  of  the  equally  stiff  and 
rigorous  pre-matriculating  State  examinations. 
It  is  no  longer  possible  to  take  worthless  personal 
notes  from  students  in  payment  of  fees;  at  least, 
not  conspicuously.  And  the  old  ante-bellum 
ways  of  just  being  good  and  great  and  waiting 
for  the  country  doctor — (who,  according  to  one 
college  professor,  requires  a  less  thorough  medical 
college  education  than  the  one  who  is  to  practice 
in  the  cities) — and  waiting  for  this  gentle  hind  of 
a  country  doctor  to  kotow  to  the  city  college  pro- 
fessor's greatness  and  then  send  all  his  likely 
young  men  and  ex-nurses  and  midwives  to  that 
college,  no  longer  obtain. 

It  is  now  a  struggle  for  existence.  If  there  were 
not  regularly  appointed  college-grafters  to  streak 
through  the  length  and  breadth  of  the  land — as 
yet  without  gasoline  torch  and  ballet  accessories — 
to  rope  in  the  innocents,  and  promise  them  a 
mysterious  immunity  from  the  State's  pre-matri- 
culation  examination,  and  later  an  easy  graduation 
— several  of  the  present  day  commercially  con- 
ducted medical  schools  of  these  free  United  States 
would  soon  cease  their  offensive  college  "barker" 
tactics — their  doors  would  be  hermetically  sealed 
and  the  sheriff  would  be  busy  with  the  shutters. 
Then  the  modern  modest  ubiquitous  carpet-knight 
professor  would  have  to  exist,  like  the  rest,  re- 
sidue and  remainder  of  the  general  profession. 
undrummered,  unheralded  and  unadvertised.  And 
great  would  be  the  fall  thereof ! 

Hut  the  day  of  reckoning  is  coming.  It  cannot 
remain  out  much  longer.  That  modern  survival 
of  the  several  century  old  system  of  running  a 
medical  college  as  a  mutual  admiration  society 
will  have  to  go.  With  the  endowing  here  and 
there  of  monster  medical  schools,  or.  rather,  uni- 
versities, with  eminent  talent  well  paid  for,  who 
Sfive   their   verv   best   enerey   and   effort   to   their 
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work,  the  little  commercially  conducted  college  of 
medicine  will  have  no  longer  any  call  for  exis- 
tence. And  the  frenzied  labors  of  the  college 
walking-delegates,  the  elegant  drummers,  the 
eloquent  and  miracle-working  "  barkers,"  who 
read  such  wonderful  cures  and  operations  done 
by  themselves  or  their  co-conspirators  in  that 
faculty,  will  cease  to  be  offensive  in  the  medical 
societies. 

The  time  will  come,  is,  indeed,  ambling  along 
quite  perceptibly,  and  will  be  here  much  more 
speedily  than  the  carpet-knight  professors  antici- 
pate, or,  if  anticipating,  wish,  when  medicine  will 
be  almost  wholly  the  province  of  first-class  univer- 
sities, or  of  medical  schools  which  already  rank  as 
universities,  of  which  homeopathy  even  now 
numbers  several  most  excellent  ones.  Then  the 
medical  "barker"  will  be  without  occupation  ;  and 
the  college  journal  editor  will  have  to  seek  his 
subscription  upon  the  merits  of  his  journal,  and 
not  upon  the  thickness  of  sugar-coating  he  may 
apply   to  every   little,   student-sending   friend  of 

Tiis  college. 

♦     ♦ 

The  Lesson  of  the  St.  Louis. 

The  recent  peril  of  the  ocean  steamer  St.  Louis, 
whose  tardy  arrival  and  possible  loss  was  the 
anxious  theme  for  days  in  every  newspaper  of  the 
United  States,  has  become  so  prominent  a  matter 
that  for  this,  and  for  other  reasons,  we  permit 
ourselves  to  touch  it  with  our  editorial  pen.  The 
bitter  denunciation  of  the  ship's  personnel  and  the 
company's  officers  for  permitting  a  known  imper- 
fectly working  boiler  to  carry  a  shipful  of  people 
across  the  Atlantic  in  midwinter,  joined  to  the 
equally  bitter  criticism  of  the  daily  press  on  the 
same  point,  calls  for  some  few  remarks  on  ocean 
travel  in  general. 

The  burden  of  the  press-song  is  that  it  was  the 
duty  of  the  company  to  inform  its  prospective  pas- 
sengers that  the  St.  Louis  had  a  leaky  boiler,  and 
was  in  other  particulars  below  seaworthiness  ;  but 
what  does  the  dear  public-press  expect  ?  How 
many  of  the  passengers  who  did  embark  upon  this 
St.  Louis  would  have  booked  with  her  had  they 
bad  the  slightest  intimation  that  one  of  the  boilers 
was  leaky,  or  that  other  parts  of  her  machinery 
were  not  exactly  in  shipshape  ?  Not  a  single,  soli- 
tary passenger !  For  there  were  other  steamers 
plying  between  England  and  the  United  States 
which  did  not  have  leaky  boilers,  and  were  in  good 
trustworthy  condition. 

Let  us  be  sane  occasionally  in  our  criticism  ; 
this  company  did  not  care  to  bring  an  empty  ship 
into  New  York ;  so  it  adopted  this  doubtful  expe- 
dient. True  the  passengers  paid  the  regular  price 
for  a  fast  journey  in  the  expectation  of  reaching 
their  destination  in  the  usual  time  or  with  a  few 
hours  more  or  less  of  tardiness ;  but  thev  had  not 
bargained  for  this  unwarranted  delay ;  then,  when 
the  friends  of  the  people  who  were  sailing  upon 
the  stormy  Atlantic  in  January,  in  the  ship,  failed 
to  receive  any  news  either  directlv  or  indirectlv, 


and  steamers  who  came  in  and  had  followed  the 
same  general  ocean  highway  as  the  St.  Louis, 
had  seen  nothing  of  the  belated  ship, — when 
these  people  besieged  the  company's  offices  for 
information,  that  company  rose  to  the  occasion, 
assured  the  clamorous  friends  that  the  ship  was 
in  no  absolute  danger,  and  blandly  admitted  that 
they  knew  when  she  left  her  foreign  port  that 
one  of  her  boilers  was  leaky  and  some  other  parts 
of  her  machinery  not  just  right;  that  it  was 
,  the  intention  when  she  reached  New  York,  to  put 
her  in  dry  dock  for  repairs  ;  but  the  ship  would 
reach  all  right,  though,  of  course, — because  of  the 
leaky  boiler, — somewhat  late !  Oh,  yes,  our  par- 
son was  a  royal  good  fellow  and  a  sincere  preach- 
er, but  he  had  one  fault,— that  he  would  swear 
when  he  got  drunk !  The  ship  was  all  right,  but 
it  was  all  wrong  in  its  boiler  and  some  other 
machinery !  Fancy  a  locomotive  starting  from 
New  York  for  Chicago  with  a  leaky  boiler  known 
to  the  yardman  and  the  repair  department,  but 
not  disclosed  to  the  public  until  some  disaster 
either  happens  or  is  apprehended ! 

We  have  been  importuned  a  number  of  times 
since  last  June  to  explain  why  these  large  steam- 
ship companies  could  send  their  ships  to  the  Med- 
iterranean and  farther  east  in  winter  at  so  low  a 
price.  We  have  answered  this  in  private  corre- 
spondence ;  but  this  seems  a  good  opportunity  to 
answer  fully  and  to  all  our  readers.  The  winter 
rates  on  all  ocean  steamers,  even  in  their  regular 
line,  is  very  much  less  than  the  summer  rates,  for 
the  easy  reason  that  there  is  so  little  travel  on  the 
ocean  during  winter,  that  most  of  the  large  ships 
could  be  tied  up  for  months  at  a  time.  Here,  then, 
comes  the  opportunity  of  the  company  to  take  one 
or  two  of  these  famous  "greyhounds"  out  of  the 
regular  service  (there  being  nothing  to  do  except 
to  carry  freight  and  a  bare  handful  of  passengers) 
and  charter  her  to  some  other  company  as  a  spe- 
cial excursion  boat  for  the  Mediterranean  Sea,  or 
other  still  more  southerly  port.  The  beauty  and 
size  of  this  ship  is  dilated  upon  in  picture  and  in 
print.  It  is  "  whooped  up  "  for  "  fair  " ;  and  the 
patron,  having  naturally  heard  of  the  grandeur  of 
this  steamer,  and  who  has  looked  with  bulging 
eyes  upon  a  comparative  picture  which  shows  "that 
the  length  of  this  "  greyhound  "  is  equal  to  a  half- 
dozen  blocks  of  New  York  streets  ;  and  having 
also  known  of  the  exorbitant  rates  charged  in  the 
good  old  summer  time,  jumps  to  the  conclusion 
that  here  and  now  is  his  chance  to  do  some  cheap 
traveling.  So  he  embarks  in  January  or  Febru- 
ary, when  every  Northern  business  man  is  busy, 
and  sails  away  to  the  south  on  an  excursion  tour 
— because  it  is  cheap.  It  stands  to  reason  that  a 
Northerner  who  can  leave  his  business  in  fanu- 
ary  and  February  to  engage  in  a  ninety-day  tour 
ought  not  to  engage  in  it  at  that  time  at  all,  for 
he  must  have  sufficient  means  laid  by  to  take  a 
regular  holiday  tour  in  holiday  time,  and  enoy 
himself. 

Fancy  the  delightful  condition  of  a  cheap-rate 
excursion  party  sailing  from  a  northern  American 
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port  in  January  or  February  !  Fancy  the  slippery, 
icy  decks,  the  rough  and  nippy  winds,  the  regular 
toss  and  rock  of  the  ship  until  the  funnels  are  on 
a  line  with  the  bow,  the  pleasures  of  living  below 
stairs  and  inhaling  and  reinhaling  the  kitchen  and 
dining-saloon  fumes  and  odors,  and  so  laying  the 
foundation  for  seasickness  that  may  not  be  even 
ameliorated,  because  practically  impossible  to  be 
on  deck  unless  lashed  to  the  spar  boom  to  avoid 
being  washed  overboard.  Truly,  the  ship  will,  in 
time,  get  out  of  the  icy  grasp  of  the  North  Atlan- 
tic; but  every  student  of  ocean  currents  knows 
that  even  in  the  warm  and  balmy  atmosphere  of 
the  semi-tropics  the  winter  months  are  fraught 
with  dangers,  many  of  them  equal  to  the  North 
Atlantic  trip  in  midwinter. 

So  that  the  alluring  cheapness  of  an  excursion 
tour,  on  a  big  liner,  in  January,  for  a  southern 
port  has  its  disadvantages,  if  not  dangers,  which 
may  easily  be  conjured  up  while  studying  the 
risk  which  the  St.  Louis  owners  did  not  hesitate 
to  let  their  ship  sail  in.  Cheap  tours  on  the  ocean 
are  like  cheap  tours  on  the  land.  Look  closely  to 
the  occasion,  and  the  reason  will  be  apparent  to 
any  business  man.  Ocean  steamship  owners,  like 
railway  owners,  are  not  studying  the  health  of  the 
community  when  they  offer  reduced  rates,  on 
ocean  or  on  railway.  Reduced  rates  in  every  in- 
stance are  based  upon  reduced  comforts.  This  is 
so  plain  a  business  proposition,  that  even  a  medi- 
cal man  can  understand  without  a  blue  print — and 
medical  men  are  deemed  such  easy  marks  by  busi- 
ness-men generally. 

It  ought  now  to  be  clear  to  the  prospective  hunt- 
er of  bargain-counter  rates  for  ocean  travel,  that 
when  a  notorious  ocean  "  greyhound  "  has  been 
in  regular  traffic  for  the  spring,  summer  and  fall 
trade,  she  cannot  be  in  the  best  shape  for  a  cruise, 
out  of  her  regular  highway,  to  adventure  upon 
different  seas  as  an  excursion  boat ;  even  a  sewing 
machine  must  have  its  period  of  rest,  and  cleaning 
up  and  repair.  Why  not  so  intricate,  and  at  the 
same  time  so  delicate  a  mechanism  as  the  ma- 
chinery of  a  large  "  greyhound  "  upon  whose  per- 
fect workings  hang  the  lives  of  possibly  a  thou- 
sand persons  ? 

♦     ♦ 

A   Word  os  to  Substitution. 

Two  editorials  in  the  Medical  News  of  a  recent 
date  on  the  matter  of  substitution  by  scoundrellv 
druggists,  are  having  considerable  attention  paid 
them  by  the  journals, and  through  them,  of  course, 
also  the  profession.  One  of  these  comments  has 
reference  to  the  action  of  the  New  York  Health 
Board,  where  Commissioner  Lederle  set  in  oper- 
ation a  wholesale  examination  of  the  stuff  that  is 
commonly  sold  as  phenacetin.  His  physicians 
and  staff  purchased  phenacetin  powders  from 
373  drug-stores,  and  department  stores,  in  Man- 
hattan and  Brooklyn.  The  official  report  gives 
the  names  of  all,  and  includes  many  well-known 
drugstores.     Among  these  samples,  only  58  were 


found  to  be  pure  phenacetin,  while  the  greater 
number,  315,  were  adulterated.  The  chief  adult- 
erant was  found  to  be  acetanilid,  selected  un- 
doubtedly because  of  its  cheapness,  and  its  part 
similar  effects,  to  phenacetin.  The  article  goes 
on  to  say  that  in  the  sale  of  an  ordinary  ten  grain 
pure  phenacetin  powder,  the  druggist  makes  a 
little  over  200  per  cent.  He  buys  the  phenacetin 
at  $1.00  per  ounce,  and  retails  it  in  small  quan- 
tities at  $3.20  per  ounce.  If  however  his  adulter- 
ant be  acetanilid  it  is  bought  at  the  rate  of  2^/2 
cents  an  ounce,  leaving  him  his  sales  almost  clear. 

The  other  comment  has  reference  to  a  series  of 
resolutions  on  Drug  Substitution  by  the  New 
York  College  of  Pharmacy.  In  these  resolutions 
the  matter  is  set  forth  at  length  and  specifically 
gone  into,  and  its  future  practice  severely  con- 
demned. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  the  temptation  to  sub- 
stitute a  cheap  for  a  costlier  article  is  sadly  prev- 
alent not  only  in  drug-stores,  but  all  along  the 
line  of  commercialism.  But  in  the  matter  of  sub- 
stitution in  prescriptions,  where  the  use  of  an  in- 
ferior and  ofttimes  dangerous  drug  affects  the 
very  life  itself,  it  seems  to  us  no  punishment  could 
be  too  great.  Phenacetin  is  an  excellent  product, 
and  has  its  rightfully  earned  place  in  the  phar- 
macopoeia of  the  day.  It  is  prescribed  by  the 
best  of  physicians ;  and  it  would  seem  that  there 
is  no  real  need  for  the  substitution  of  something 
else,  "just  as  good,"  since  the  druggist,  even 
when  honest,  makes  200  per  cent,  on  his  sales. 
We  join  all  respectable  journals  and  pharmacal 
companies  in  asking  for  a  severe  arraignment  of 
these  substitutes,  and  for  the  passing  of  laws 
which  will  mete  out  a  punishment  fit  for  the 
crime.  It  is  a  lamentable  fact  that  this  despicable 
practice  is  not  the  sole  practice  of  the  small  and 
insignificant  drug-stores ;  but  that  some  of  those 
who  pose  as  dispensers  of  pure  articles  are  guilty 
of  the  same  crime.  We,  therefore,  caution  our 
readers  who  make  use  of  these  preparations,  who 
write  prescriptions  calling  for  phenacetin,  to  be 
very  sure  that  the  prescription  is  honored  truly 
and  sacredly ;  for  upon  the  correct  giving  of  that 
which  is  called  for  depends  the  life  of  the 
patient. 

♦     ♦ 

Dr.  C  hand  fee's  Experience  with  Formalin. 

We  learn  from  a  recent  account  that  Dr. 
Chandlee,  the  talented  editor  of  the  American 
Medical  Monthly,  had  a  very  interesting  case  at 
the  Barnard  Homeopathic  Sanatorium  in  Balti- 
more ;  it  was  the  daughter  of  Louis  Wagner, 
president  of  the  Third  National  Bank,  Phila- 
delphia. This  lady  was  brought  to  the  hospital 
suffering  from  puerperal  septicaemia.  Blood- 
poisoning  developed  rapidly  and  became  steadily 
worse.  The  condition  became  desperate.  Tem- 
perature [05 ;  pulse  140.  A  consultation  devel- 
oped the  hopelessness  of  the  case.  Then  it  was 
that  Dr.  G.  W.  Roberts,  the  homeopathic  surgeon 
in  New  York,  was  long-distance-telephoned,  and 
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as  a  result  of  that  'phoning.  Dr.  Chandlee  decided 
to  administer  formalin :  assisted  by  Drs.  Barnard 
and  Hamblin,  he  prepared  a  solution  of  formal- 
dehyde and  injected  650  cubic  centimeters  into  a 
vein  in  the  patient's  arm.  At  this  moment  the 
temperature  was  106.2.  She  was  instantly 
attacked  by  a  chill  lasting  for  15  minutes,  during 
which  time  her  pulse  fluttered  very  weakly,  mak- 
ing 170  beats  per  minute.  The  threatened  col- 
lapse was,  however,  anticipated,  and  stimulants 
promptly  administered,  together  with  hot  saline- 
solution  injections.  Nine  hours  after  the  injec- 
tion of  the  formalin  the  temperature  had  touched 
normal ;  and  on  the  following  morning  patient 
was  entirely  free  of  fever,  and  with  every  pros- 
pect of  an  early  recovery. 

Dr.  Chandlee  says  that  the  operation  was  a 
verv  simple  one ;  that  the  only  danger  lay  in  ad- 
ministering the  formalin — lest  air  pass  into  the 
veins.  He  regarded  the  discovery  of  formalin 
as  a  decided  advance  in  the  science  of  medicine ; 
in  this  instance  it  dealt  with  one  of  the  most  dan- 
gerous diseases  known. 

♦     ♦ 

Death  of  Dr.  Alice  tt.  Burdick. 

Mrs.  Alice  H.  Burdick,  M.  D.,  sixty  years  old, 
who  practiced  in  New  York  city  but  who  lived 
in  Passaic,  was  struck  by  a  train  and  instantly 
killed  this  evening  at  the  Prospect  Street  cross- 
ing of  the  Erie  Railroad.  She  had  just  alighted 
from  a  New  York  train. 

Believing  the  woman  was  alive,  a  physician 
was  sent  for.  Opposite  the  station  one  of  the 
messengers  saw  Dr.  Edwin  De  Baun.  He  hur- 
ried over,  only  to  find  the  victim  was  his  mother, 
he  being  her  son  by  her  first  marriage.  He  was 
so  much  shocked  he  had  to  be  led  away. 

Dr.  Burdick  was  one  of  the  first  women  to 
graduate  in  medicine.  She  had  practiced  for 
many  years  and  was  wealthy. 


Respectfully  Referred  to  Dr.  Hinsdale. 

The  secretarv  of  an  agricultural  society  re- 
cently received  the  following  unique  letter : 

Sir — I  partickly  wish  the  satiety  to  be  called  to 
consider  the  case  what  follows,  as  I  think  it  mite 
be  maid  Transaxtionable  in  the  next  Reports. 

My  Wif  had  a  Tombd  Cat  that  dyd.  Being  a 
torture  shell  and  a  Grate  favirit.  we  had  him 
berried  in  the  Guardian,  and  for  the  sake  of  in- 
richment  of  the  Mould  I  had  the  carks  deposited 
under  the  roots  of  a  Gosberry  Bush. 

(The  Frute  being  up  till  then  of  the  smooth 
kind.)  But  the  next  Seson's  Frute,  after  the 
Cat  was  berried,  the  Gosberries  was  al  hairy — - 
and  more  Remarkable,  the  Catpilers  of  the  same 
Bush  was  Al  of  the  same  hairy  Discription. 


[This  eminent  savant — Hinsdale — has  a  side- 
line of  mound  examinations,  the  finding  of 
paleontological  treasures,  and  tracing  out  won- 
derful histories  of  long-lost  and  forgotten  civili- 
zations. Perhaps  he  can  explain  this  peculiar 
cat-aphoresis.j 

Illiterate  Indignation  Extreme. 

A  retail  grocer  recently  penned  the  follow- 
ing letter  to  a  wholesale  house :  "  Dear  Sirs : 
Wherefore  have  you  not  sent  me  the  sope?  His 
it  bekawse  you  think  my  money  is  not  so  good  as 
nobody  elses  ?  Dam  you !  Please  send  sope  at 
once,  and  oblige  your  respectful  servant,  Richard 
Jones.  P.  S. — Since  writing  the  above,  my  wife 
has  found  the  sope  under  the  counter." 

[Father  Paine  has  a  hatful  of  letters  to  show 
how  awfuly  illiterate  many  doctors  are,  who  have 
in  times  now,  let  us  hope,  happily  past,  applied 
to  the  New  York  Regents  for  examination  and 
registration.  The  present  cumberers  of  the 
Glad  Soil  of  the  Empire  State,  and  who  do  the 
medical  stunts,  are  all  orthographically,  gram- 
matically, and  rhetorically  perfect.] 

A  Coincidence  or  a  Result. 

"An  unusual  result,  if  a  result — and  if  not,  a 
coincidence- — followed  the  use  of  diphtheria  anti- 
toxin in  two  cases  that  occurred  in  the  practice  of 
a  well-known  Austin  physician  a  few  weeks  ago. 
Both  patients  were  adults,  and  were  not  subject 
to  rheumatism.  A  few  days  after  the  administra- 
tion of  the  antitoxin  the  patients  were  seized  with 
great  pains  and  stiffness  of  the  muscles  and  joints. 
One  of  the  patients  apparently  recovered  in  a  few 
days,  without  swelling  of  the  joints  or  any  localiz- 
ed inflammation.  The  other,  after  suffering  gen- 
eral muscular  and  joint  soreness  for  about  a  week, 
developed  a  genuine  attack  of  inflammatory 
rheumatism  of  the  joints,  involving  the  wrists. 
fingers,  knees,  and  ankles.  Has  anyone  else  had 
a  similar  experience? — Tex.  Med.  News. 

Truly,  our  brother  in  Texas  must  have  a  limited 
exchange  list  to  ask  so  transparent  and  easily 
answered  a  question.  Why,  the  woods  has  been 
full  of  just  such  accidents  and  others,  for  several 
years.  In  our  own  instance,  we  followed  an  old 
school  Doctor  who  had  given  the  Shot  Omnific  to 
six  children,  one  of  whom  had  succumbed  and 
gone  to  its  Eternal  undiphtheritic  Home ;'  of  the 
remaining  five,  for  months  following  the  recovery 
(  ?),  all  had  troubles  and  of  all  kinds :  inability  to 
retain  urine,  or  stool ;  inability  to  swallow ;  sores 
breaking  out  here  and  there,  coughs  that  lingered 
and  seemed  to  presage  consumption ;  and  other 
things  which  would  fill  two  pages  of  our  journal 
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in  the  recital.  But  bless  your  innocent  heart,  dear 
public,  these  results  always  follow  a  recovery 
from  a  BAD  case  of  black  diphtheria.  Be  glad, 
indeed,  that  you  are  still  in  the  ring  even  if  some- 
what disfigured. 

Fatal  Poisoning  with 
Bichloride  of  Mercury. 

Lapage  reports  the  case  of  a  woman  who  had 
an  abortion,  and  in  whose  case  it  was  proposed  to 
curette  the  uterus  and  douche  it  with  a  solution  of 
carbolic  acid.  By  mistake  a  strong  solution  of 
bichloride  of  mercury  was  allowed  to  run  through 
a  catheter  into  the  uterus.  The  womb  was  at  once 
washed  out  with  sterile  water  and  packed  with 
gauze.  The  patient  speedily  developed  suppres- 
sion of  urine,  mercurial  diarrhea,  and  delirium, 
and  died.  An  autopsy  could  not  be  obtained.  Be- 
fore death  she  suffered  greatly  from  irritability  of 
the  bladder,  diarrhea  with  tenesmus,  and  exceed- 
ingly fetid  discharges." 

Reminds  us  to  say  that  Cleveland  has  been  hav- 
ing a  mild  epidemic  of  suicide  from  the  taking  of 
carbolic  acid,  which  seems  so  easy  of  procurement 
from  that  street  corner  combination  of  hot  soda, 
cigars,  perfumes  and  patents,  currently  denomi- 
nated a  drug  store.  But  referring  again  to  the 
question  before  the  house,  has  not  every  phy- 
sician, in  active  practice,  noticed  how  many  of  his 
mothers  are  in  the  habit  of  using  carbolic  acid  in 
their  vaginal  douches  for  one  purpose  and  another 
(principally  another),  and  how  often  his  services 
are  required  to  still  an  awful  "bellyache"?  Does 
the  item  above  explain  this  turbulent  "intestinal  " 
trouble?  Again,  in  examining  the  vaginal  struc- 
tures, has  it  ever  escaped  the  examiner  how  white 
and  lifeless  those  mucous  surfaces  appear?  And 
following  out  this  train  of  reasoning  has  it  occur- 
red to  him  that  possibly  the  almost  universal  com- 
plaint in  married  women  of  inability  to  experience 
any  sensation  in  the  marital  embraces,  as  was  the 
long  ago  experience,  may  have  been  induced  by 
the  lavish  use  of  carbolic  acid  for  the  purposes  en- 
umerated, and  hinted  at.  in  our  preceding  para- 
graphs ? 


Corrcspoitfence. 

The  National  Woman's  Christian  Temper- 
ance Union  has  been  active  for  twenty-seven 
years  in  combating  the  evils  of  alcoholic  liquor 
drinking.  Among  its  most  effective  allies  have 
been  those  physicians  who  do  not  prescribe  al- 


coholic liquors,  allowing  alcohol  a  very  limited 
sphere  of  usefulness,  or  none  at  all. 

We  are  endeavoring  to  bring  the  teachings  of 
such  physicians  to  the  people  and  we  believe  that 
much  good  is  being  accomplished  thereby.  It  is 
apparent,  however,  that  if  the  evils  of  liquor 
drinking  ( ill-health,  poverty,  insanity,  and 
crime)  are  ever  to  be  fully  abated,  the  medical 
profession  must  take  a  more  active  part  in  this 
much  desired  reform.  They,  more  than  any 
others,  can  disabuse  the  public  mind  of  old-time 
errors  concerning  the  use  of  or  necessity  for  al- 
cohol, either  as  a  beverage  or  for  medicinal  pur- 
poses. It  would  seem  to  be  the  duty  of  those 
to  whom  the  public  looks  for  guidance  in  all 
things  pertaining  to  health,  to  continue  to  make 
the  most  careful  investigations  of  the  nature  of 
alcohol  and  its  effects  upon  the  human  system, 
and  to  see  to  it  that  their  medical  practice  and 
teaching,  as  well  as  their  personal  example,  is 
upon  the  side  of  safetv. 

The  New  York  School  of  Clinical  Medicine,  a 
post-graduate  college  for  physicians,  has  just  now 
opened  a  new  department  for  the  study  of  the  con- 
stitutional effects  of  alcohol  and  other  drugs. 

An  eminent  Russian  physician,  in  a  paper  read 
before  the  International  Medical  Congress,  held 
at  Moscow,  August,  1897,  said:  "The  struggle 
against  alcoholism  merits  as  much  attention  on 
the  part  of  the  medical  profession  as  that  against 
the  various  epidemics,  and  the  success  of  the 
struggle  is  impossible  without  the  active  sym- 
pathies of  the  medical  profession." 

Realizing  the  truth  of  the  foregoing  statement, 
the  National  Woman's  Christian  Temperance 
Union,  at  the  beginning  of  this  new  century,  ap- 
peals to  physicians  to  aid  in  the  efforts  being  made 
to  remove  as  far  as  possible  all  tendencies  and 
temptations  toward  the  formation  of  the  drink 
habit.  The  medical  profession  can  wield  a  pow- 
erful influence  by  bringing  to  the  knowledge  of 
the  people  the  consensus  of  scientific  opinion  and 
practical  observation,  on  the  disastrous  results 
which  follow  the  habitual  and  indiscriminate  use 
of  alcohol. 

Particularly  would  we  ask  physicians  to  warn 
parents  against  the  home  prescription  of  alcohol 
and  against  the  use  of  proprietary  medicines  con- 
taining alcohol  or  other  narcotic  drugs  by. show- 
ing them  the  danger  and  by  teaching  them  a  better 
way. 

With  profound  respect  for  your  honorable  pro- 
fession, and  with  hope  for  your  active  co-opera- 
tion in  this  work,  we  are, 

Lillian  M.  N.  Stevens, 
President  National  W.  C.  T.  U. 
Susann  \  M.  D.  Fry, 
Corresponding  Secretary. 
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Book  IReviews. 


The  American  Text-Book  of  Obstetrics.  In  two  vol- 
umes. Edited  by  Richard  C.  Norris,  M.  D.;  Art  Editor, 
Robert  L.  Dickenson,  M.  D.  Second  Edition,  Thoroughly 
Revised  and  Enlarged.  Two  handsome  imperial  octavo 
volumes  of  about  600  pages  each;  nearly  600  text-illustra- 
tions, and  49  colored  and  half-tone  plates.  Per  1  vol.: 
Cloth,  $3.50  net;  Sheep  or  Half  Morocco,  $4.00  net. 
VV.  B.  Saunders  &  Bo.      Phila.      1902. 

This  is  a  work  for  the  student  and  practitioner 
alike.  It  makes  clear  those  departments  of  ob- 
stetrics that  are  at  once  so  important  and  usually 
so  obscure  to  the  medical  student.  The  obstetric 
emergencies,  the  mechanics  of  normal  and  ab- 
normal .labor,  and  the  various  manipulations  re- 
quired in  obstetric  surgery  are  all  described  in 
detail,  and  elucidated  with  numerous  practical 
illustrations. 

Since  the  appearance  of  the  first  edition  many 
important  advances  have  been  made  in  the  science 
and  art  of  obstetrics.  The  results  of  bacteriologic 
and  of  chemicobiologic  research  as  applied  to  the 
pathology  of  midwifery ;  the  wider  range  of  sur- 
gery in  treating  many  of  the  complications  of 
pregnancy,  labor,  and  the  puerperal  period,  em- 
brace new  problems  in  obstetrics,  some  of  which 
have  found  their  place  in  obstetric  practice.  In 
this  new  edition,  therefore,  a  thorough  and  criti- 
cal revision  was  required,  some  of  the  chapters 
being  entirely  re-written,  and  others  brought  up 
to  date  by  careful  scrutiny.  A  number  of  new 
illustrations  have  been  added,  and  some  that  ap- 
peared in  the  first  edition  have  been  replaced  by 
others  of  greater  excellence. 

By  reason  of  the  extensive  additions  the  new 
edition  has  been  presented  in  two  volumes,  in 
order  to  facilitate  ease  in  handling.  The  success 
primarily  achieved  unquestionably  awaits  this 
present  edition,  as  we  know  of  no  more  commend- 
able work  on  the  subject. 

Truly  a  handsome  as  well  as  instructive  work 
we  take  great  pleasure  in  recommending  it  to  our 
friends  in  the  profession.  We  do  not  see  how  it 
could  be  very  much  improved  upon. 

Diseases  of  the  Skin.  Their  Spmptomatology,  Etiology, 
and  Diagnosis.  With  Special  Reference  to  Principles  of 
Treatment  including  full  Indications  for  Drug  Remedies. 
By  Henry  M.  Dearborn,  M.  D  ,  Professor  of  Derma- 
tology, New  York  Homeopathic  Medical  College  and 
Hospital;  Professor  of  Principles  of  Medicine  and  Clinical 
Professor  of  Dermatology,  New  York  Medical  College  and 
Hospital  for  Women,  etc.,  etc.,  etc.  Illustrated.  Boericke 
&  Runyon,  New  York,  1903.      Pp.  834.      Price,  $5.50. 

Dr.  Dearborn,  as  all  his  many  friends  and  stu- 
dents know,  is  a  homeopath,  has  built  his  present 
book  upon  that  foundation  with  the  Hahnemann- 
cornerstone  safely  placed.  He  opens  the  volume 
with  a  Preface  which  shows,  at  a  glance,  the  pur- 
pose of  his  work,  namely,  to  prepare  a  text-book 
for  instant  and  practical  use,  not  by  the  specialist, 
but  by  the  general  practitioner.  His  purpose  is  to 
give  this  unhappy  remnant  of  modern  medicine — 
in  this  present  era  of  specialism,  something  to  aid 


him  promptly  and  successfully  in  combating  one 
of  the  most  disagreeable  and  ofttimes  most  dan- 
gerous pathological  states  extant.  He  is  making 
it  possible  for  the  g.  p.  to  render  efficient  service 
to  his  patients,  who  have  dermatological  troubles, 
and  thus  save  them  from  the  skin  specialist,  who, 
it  may  not  be  overdrawn  to  say,  is  most  often  con- 
cerned only  with  the  vile  disorders  of  the  human 
race — those  disorders  following  upon  immoral 
usages  and  practices.  To  fall  into  the  hands  of 
a  member  of  the  profession  who  does  nothing  but 
venereal  diseases,  because  it  is  one  of  the  most  re- 
munerative of  medical  lines — is  to  cause  the  hon- 
estly, skin-diseased  patient  to  fall  between  Scvlla 
and  Charybdis,  and  to  be  thankful  at  the  last  that 
life  is  not  extinct.  Dr.  Dearborn  has  nowhere 
expended  his  vitality  in  describing  the  size,  height, 
width,  and  depth  of  the  specific  microbe  which  has 
caused  or  is  the  result  of  the  presenting  condition. 
He  has  not  neglected  to  tell,  but  in  briefest  com- 
pass, the  classical  name  and  general  appearance  of 
the  bacteriological  product.  But  his  main  object 
has  been  to  tell  the  story  from  the  victim's  stand- 
point, with  a  view  to  aiding  in  its  cure ;  for  after 
all,  as  Hahnemann  tersely  and  truthfully  put  it, 
the  chief  aim  of  the  physician  is  to  heal' the  sick 
— not  to  talk  learnedly  about  the  disease.  If  our 
reader  has  followed  our  line  of  thought  he  will 
understand  that  Dr.  Dearborn  has  given  the  pro- 
fession a  valuable  book,  one  which  may  be  used 
upon  the  instant,  and  so  cleverly  prepared  and 
divided,  that  he  may  not  require  "to  spend  a  half 
hour,  or  more,  "  finding  among  the  many  pages  of 
descriptive  matter,  those  few  lines  of  wisdom 
bearing  upon  his  case  in  hand."  A  dermatological 
treatise  without  pictures  would  be  about  as  effi- 
cacious in  the  treatment,  as  were  the  old  anatomies 
without  pictures.  So  Dr.  Dearborn  has  added 
many  illustrations  done  in  half-tone,  and  from 
specimens  of  his  own.  which  speak  eloquently  of 
his  success,  and  promise  a  corresponding  success 
to  his  readers.  The  pictures  are  mainly  of  people 
whom  one  is  likely  to  meet  in  everyday  life ;  and 
are  not  confined  to  that  class  who  are  to  be  found 
in  the  dispensaries  and  free  clinics  in  moved-away- 
from  neighborhoods.  It  has  always  been  a  sore 
point  with  ourself  that  the  colleges,  and  some  of 
the  journals,  make  such  parade  of  the  clinics  to 
be  had  at  these  free  clinics  and  free  hospitals.  Of 
what  avail  to  a  clean-handed,  clean-minded  man 
to  practice  a  few  years  among  the  devil's  dam, — 
in  the  lowermost  depths  of  corruption  and  vile- 
ness, — in  the  expectation  of  later  carrying  that 
knowledge  into  his  practice  among  the  accident- 
ally and  honestly  ill,  and  in  that  class  of  people 
with  whom  he  wishes  to  mingle,  and  have  his  wife 
and  children  to  associate?1  Take  the  usual  instance 
of  obstetrics ;  nearly  every  profesor  of  that  every- 
day specialty  harps  for  months  and  months  upon 
the  horrors  that  are  to  be  met  in  the  lying-in 
chamber,  the  placenta  previa,  the  wrong-side  be- 
low cases,  the  double-headed,  three-legged  mon- 
strosities and  deformities,  the  deaths  from  con- 
vulsions, the  fearful  floodings,  the  nasty  diseases 
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accompanying,  the  death  rate,  and  all  those  old- 
fashioned  museum  horrors,  until  the  student  is  as 
much  in  fear  of  a  case  of  obstetrics  as  he  is  of  a 
major  operation ;  when  the  fact  is,  as  is  borne  out 
in  every  practitioner's  practice,  that  placentas 
previa  are  so  rare  as  never  to  have  been  seen  by 
99  per  cent,  of  practitioners ;  that  deformities  and 
monstrosities  in  a  clean  middle-class  practice  are 
almost  as  rare  ;  that  the  majority  of  men  who  have 
been  in  practice  twenty  years  have  never  had  a 
child  come  wrong-end  to ;  and  that  for  the  one 
child  that  does  fall  out  of  the  ordinary,  thousands 
are  the  mere  normal  physiological  incident  in  the 
woman's  life.  To  return  to  our  point:  There  are 
deformities  and  monstrosities,  we  make  no  doubt; 
but  the  point  upon  which  we  insist  is.  that  these 
horrors  obtain,  in  the  vast  and  overwhelming 
majority,  in  that  class,  and  in  that  strata  of  the 
underworld,  in  which  the  average  physician  does 
not  want  to  practice.  And,  hence,  the  knowledge 
gained  in  the  submerged  Tenth  while  at  college,  is 
of  so  little  value  to  him  when  he  breaks  loose  from 
its  trammels  and  horrors.  It  seems  to  have  been 
the  chief  aim  and  object  of  the  old-style  pro- 
fessor to  find  something  out  of  the  ordinary  to 
keep  the  voung  men's  minds  occupied  and  inter- 
ested. Xow,  Dr.  Dearborn,  in  his  very  practical 
work,  aims  to  give  his  reader  the  truth  touching 
Diseases  of  the  Skin  ;  but  he  does  not  seek  to  make 
it  appear  that  these  disorders  are  the  common  lot 
of  humanity ;  he  is  careful  to  show  how  they  may 
be  treated  by  the  ordinary,  well-educated  homeo- 
path. In  especial  do  we  commend  the  policy  of 
the  author  in  picking  out  one  remedy  of  the  lot 
of  homeopathic  possibilities,  and  dwelling  upon 
that  one  with  emphasis  to  show  its  relation  to  the 
disease  under  discussion.  He  does  not  seek  to 
emulate  the  average  putter-forth  of  a  homeopathic 
specialist  text-book,  in  which  the  author,  after 
describing  the  aetiology  and  pathology  and  other 
well-enough  bookish  data  relating  to  the  disease, 
satisfies  his  homeopathic  conscience  by  stringing 
out  a  bead-roll  of  homeopathic  indications,  with 
two  or  three  kindergarten  lines  for  each  remedy, 
and  then  leaving  the  selection  to  the  reader's 
fancy  or  knowledge. 

Open  this  book  at  any  point,  and  read  the 
special  remedy  which  is  taken  up  and  discussed, 
in  the  relation  of  which  we  have  just  spoken,  and 
note  how  well  the  author  has  applied  that  remedy 
to  the  condition  in  hand.  It  is  truly  a  treat  to  see 
our  materia  medica  handled  with  such  masterly 
nicety :  and  particularly  in  its  application  to  a 
specialty,  which  the  profession,  at  large,  lias 
usually  believed  to  belong  to  the  unsavory  and 
supreme  local-application-class.  In  conclusion, 
therefore,  of  our  long  homily  on  homeopathic  pre- 
scribing, and  of  homeopathic-obstetric  teaching, 
with  an  incidental  reference  to  this  book,  we  want 
to  say,  and  say  it  strongly,  that  Dr.  Dearborn  has 
given  us  a  good,  practical,  on-the-nail  text- 
hook,  one  destined  to  become  a  valuable  acces- 
sory in  thai  line  ol  possible  specialties,  which 
every  general  practitioner  hopes  to  attain,  in  order 


that  he,  too,  may  enjoy  the  pleasures  of  office- 
hours  in  a  sky-scraper,  with  good  cash  payments,, 
and  a  perfect  night's  rest  each  night,  instead  of 
chasing  the  elusive  outside  practice,  the  middle-of- 
the-night  ride  in  storm  and  cold,  and  then  the  still 
more  elusive  settlement  of  the  bill  at  the  end  of 
the  chapter  of  hardships  and  privation.  Dr. 
Dearborn  is  entitled  to  the  profession's  grati- 
tude because  of  his  masterly  upholding  of  the  ban- 
ner of  similia,  as  well  as  his  excellent  specialist 
book. 


(Slobulee. 

— The  Christmas  festivities  at  the  Middletown 
(  X.  Y.)  State  Hospital  under  the  management 
of  Dr.  Maurice  Ashley  were  of  a  nature  to  open 
the  heart  of  all  charitably  inclined,  to  the  good 
work  which  is  being  carried  on  in  this  foremost  of 
State  hospitals.  In  looking  over  a  Middletown 
newspaper  account  of  the  "  doings  "  we  are  at- 
tracted by  the  "  wind-up  "  of  the  article — parts  of 
which  we  transfer  to  this  notice  :  "  In  this  connec- 
tion it  may  not  be  amiss  to  say  that  Dr.  Ashley  as 
Medical  Superintendent  is  making  a  record  that 
justifies  in  the  fullest  degree  the  wisdom  of  his 
selection  to  that  very  responsible  office.  He  has 
shown  rare  tact  and  great  executive  ability  and 
has  successfully  met  all  the  problems  and  difficul- 
ties that  are  constantly  arising  in  the  management 
of  so  large  an  institution.  Best  of  all,  the  hos- 
pital under  his  supervision,  is  making  a  fine  record 
of  cures  and  so  accomplishes  its  great  mission  as 
an  aid  to  afflicted  humanity."  Here,  then,  is  an 
instance  of  the  falseness  of  that  ancient  line  that  a 
prophet  is  not  without  honor  except  in  his  own 
country.  Well,  more  power  to  you,  Dr.  Ashley ! 
It  is  always  a  most  difficult  proposition  to  mount 
to  success,  over  the  reputation  of  an  equally  suc- 
cessful and  popular  predecessor. 

— Our  esteemed  contemporary,  the  North 
American  Journal  of  Homeopathy,  presided  over 
by  Dr.  E.  H.  Porter,  is  adventuring  upon  a  new 
departure  in  that  it  proposes  to  publish  a  direc- 
tor}' of  homeopathic  physicians  in  each  issue.  The 
price  for  such  mention  for  the  whole  year  is  five 
dollars.  The  value  of  such  a  directory  carefully 
kept  up  is  beyond  dispute.  The  publication  of 
our  name  in  the  Directory  of  the  Medical  Ad- 
vance, has  been  the  means,  a  number  of  times,  of 
bringing  to  us  a  mail  consultation,  or  even  a  pa- 
tient en  route.  The  purpose  of  Dr.  Porter  is  good, 
and  we  hope  it  will  prove  successful. 

— At  a  recent  meeting  of  the  Stockholders  of 
Reed  &  Carnick,  Edwin  Leonard,  Jr.,  M.  D.  was 
elected  President.  Dr.  Leonard  is  an  alumnus  of 
Amherst  and  took  his  medical  degree  from  Har- 
vard and  has  been  connected  clinically  with  the 
Boston  City  Hospital,  the  Worcester  State  Hos- 
pital and  as  assistant  physician  to  the  McLean 
i  [ospital,  which  you  know  is  a  branch  of  the  Mas- 
sachusetts General  Hospital.  He  comes  to  us  not 
only  with  a  skilled  medical  and  scientific  training. 
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but  also  with  the  idea  that  with  the  launching  of 
so  many  unethical  products  upon  the  unsuspecting- 
physicians,  the  doctors  themselves  must  direct 
what  these  products  should  be  and  how  they  must 
be  made. 

— Interest  in  materia  medica  is  certainly  not 
on  the  wane  in  the  Chicago  Homeopathic  Medi- 
cal College.  Instead  of  two  lecturers  on  this 
subject,  as  was  the  case  twenty-five  years  ago, 
there  are  now  five :  Drs.  A.  C.  Cowperthwaite, 
S.  H.  Aurand,  Wilson  A.  Smith,  J.  A.  Hem- 
steger,  and  T.  Bacmeister.  The  number  of 
hours  per  week  deoted  to  instruction  in  materia 
medica,  originally  only  three,  is  now  ten,  and  the 
course  covers  several  years. 

—Dr.  Edward  G.  Tuttle  of  6l  West  Fifty-first 
Street,  New  York,  announces  his  withdrawal 
from  general  practice.  He  will  now  devote  him- 
self exclusively  to  surgery  and  gynecology.  Dr. 
Tuttle  was  the  very  efficient  secretary  of  Dr.  Big- 
gar's  Bureau  of  Gynecology,  at  Cleveland  meeting" 
of  Institute. 

— Dr.  H.  F.  Biggar  has  gone  south  with  Mr. 
Rockefeller,  whose  family  physician  he  is.  He 
expects  to  pass  through  Mexico  and  California 
before  returning  home.  Dr.  Biggar  has  been  a 
very  busy  man  for  years,  and  the  recreation  and 
the  outing  will  be  beneficial  to  himself  as  well  as 
to  his  patrons.  Meanwhile  young  Dr.  Biggar  is 
quietly  doing  the  work  of  his  father  in  Cleveland. 
in  so  far  as  that  is  possible. 

— The  semi-annual  meeting  of  the  Homeopathic 
Medical  Society  of  Southeastern  Ohio  was  held  in 
the  parlors  of  the  Kirk  House  at  Zanesville  on 
January  15,  in  two  sessions.  The  afternoon  ses- 
sion was  called  to  order  at  two  o'clock  and  the 
following  papers  were  read  and  discussed :  Treat- 
ment of  Scarlet  Fever  by  Dr.  R.  B.  Woodward  of 
Somerset,  which  was  an  excellent  contribution. 
Another  good  and  instructive  paper  was  that  on 
Pneumonia  by  Dr.  W.  H.  McGee  of  Chandlers- 
ville.  In  the  absence  of  the  marked-up  essayist 
on  the  same  topic,  Dr.  H.  F.  Biggar,  Jr.,  of  Cleve- 
land gave  an  extemporaneous  address  on  X-Rav 
Treatment  of  Malignant  Growths  which  inter- 
ested the  audience  and  provoked  a  good  deal  of 
•discussion.  Treatment  of  La  Grippe  was  pre- 
sented by  Dr.  L.  C.  Wells  of  Cambridge.  Dr. 
J.  H.  Mitchell  of  Newark  enlivened  the  proceed- 
ings with  a  satire  on  Surgery  and  super-antiseptic 
precautions  under  the  title  of  What  is  the  Use? 
At  the  evening  session  John  Stockdale,  Esq.,  of 
Cambridge  read  an  instructive  paper  on  Medical 
Jurisprudence  which  earned  for  him  a  vote  of 
thanks.  Chorea  by  Dr.  D.  H.  Crawford  of  Zanes- 
ville was  appreciated  for  its  lucid  exposition  of 
the  topic  and  its  practical  bearings.  The  worthy 
secretary  of  the  Society.  Dr.  John  B.  McBride,  of 
Zanesville,  had  an  excellent  contribution  on 
Nephrolithiasis.  The  social  part  of  the  meeting- 
was  well  conducted,  there  being  present  first  and 


last  from  thirty-five  to  forty  medical  practitioners. 
The  local  profession  had  provided  a  fine  banquet 
at  the  Kirk  House. 

— Dr.  C.  Bruce  Walls,  Adjunct  Professor  of 
Physical  Diagnosis  in  the  Chicago  Homeopathic 
Medical  College,  has  been  appointed  Assistant 
Surgeon  of  the  First  Regiment,  I.  N.  G.,  with 
rank  of  Captain.  Dr.  Walls  was  in  active  service 
at  the  siege  of  Santiago  with  the  First  Regiment, 
and  during  one  period  of  ten  days  was  the  only 
surgeon  of  that  regiment  not  incapacitated  by  ill- 
ness, in  consequence  of  which  he  was  obliged  to 
attend  an  average  of  three  hundred  sick  men  a 
day. 

— Professor  John  ITi  Lloyd's  famous  satires, 
the  first  of  which,  "  The  Mother  of  Sam  Hill's 
Wife's  Sister,"  was  published  in  the  September 
Criterion  (1901),  are  resumed  in  the  January 
number  with  the  fourth  paper  of  the  series,  "  Sam 
Hill.  Sheriff  of  Knowlton,  Kaintuck,"  and  purport 
to  be  related  by  "  Chinnie  Bill  Smith,"  the  famous 
story  teller  of  "  Stringtown  on  the  Pike."  These 
satires,  written  exclusively  for  the  Criterion,  will 
be  illustrated  by  Martin  justice,  whose  character 
studies  are  second  to  none  in  the  magazine  field. 
Professor  Lloyd's  inimitable  style,  and  daring  yet 
kindly  humor,  will  be  a  rare  treat  to  Criterion 
readers.  A  deeper  meaning  will  be  read  between 
the  lines  of  these  unusual  papers  by  thoughtful 
minds.  The  next  paper,  "  Why  a  Kentuckian 
Stands  with  his  Back  to  the  Stove,  The  Testing 
of  Melinda,"  by  Sam  Hill,  will  appear  in  the 
March  Criterion,  and  the  remaining  stories  dur- 
ing the  year  1903. 

— We  are  pleased  to  find  that  the  Chironian  has 
discarded  that  Rubaiyat  cover-page  which  has 
caused  so  many  queries  concerning  its  aptness  as 
the  leading  characteristic  of  a  homeopathic  col- 
lege journal.  We  are  glad  that  old  Chiros  has 
been  retired,  and  is  no  longer  required  to  hold  up 
the  top  edge  of  the  Chironian  cover  ;  and  that  the 
more  modern,  and  easily  appreciated  black-and- 
white  type-page  has  taken  his  place.  There  is.  in- 
wardly, also  some  most  gratifying-  change.  There 
is  evidence  in  plenty  that  the  "  boys  "  now  at  the 
editorial  ink-pot  are  bent  upon  assuming  a  metro- 
politan or  cosmopolitan  license  and  making  their 
journal  a  compeer  of  the  Cleveland  Medical  and 
Surgical  Reporter,  but,  happily,  minus  the  pre- 
mium list.  The  introductory  college  address  of 
Dean  Harvev  King  sounds  just  like  that  excellent 
gentleman.  It  is  free  of  all  academic  effort 
and  addresses  itself  plainly  to  the  issues  be- 
fore the  college.  In  many  parts  it  is  worthv 
of  several  readings  because  of  its  epigram- 
matic beauty  and  truthfulness,  and  its  compre- 
hensive grasp  of  the  present  situation.  The 
paper  by  our  good  friend  Royal  on  Cuprum 
Arsenicosum  is  a  good  one  and  presented 
in  the  famous  easily  get-at-able  way  of  that 
genial,  deep-lunged  teacher  and  talker.     It  was 
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one  of  the  sad  things  of  journalistic  work  for  this 
present  board  of  editors  to  be  required  to  open  up 
their  new  budget  with  the  last  class-exercises; 
the  giving  of  the  speeches  of  Helmuth  and  Tal- 
cott — when,  these  two  eminent  men,  except  in  the 
immediate  surroundings  of  their  professional 
lives,  have  long  since  become  merely  asterisks  at 
the  bottom  of  the  page  in  the  Institute  Transac- 
tions. This  strenuous  life  has  no  time  to  mourn 
its  dead.  The  race  is  to  the  living.  We  look  for- 
ward with  much  expectancy  to  the  good  work 
which  this  newer  board  of  Chironian  editors  has 
cut  out  for  the  general  profession. 

— Of  those  who  taught  in  the  Chicago  Homeo- 
pathic Medical  College  in  the  first  year  of  its 
existence,  1876,  there  are  still  in  active  service  on 
the  Facultv  five  professors : 

Drs.  A."  G.  Beebe,  John  W.  Streeter,  E.  H. 
Pratt,  N.  B.  Delamater,  and  L.  C.  Grosvenor. 

Dr.  Clifford  Mitchell  began  teaching  in  1878 
and  is  still  on  the  Faculty.  Dr.  J.  H.  Buffum 
joined  the  ranks  in  1879  and  is  still  at  the  head 
of  Ophthalmology  and  Otology.  Drs.  W.  M. 
Stearns,  M.  B.  Blouke,  and  A.  C.  Cowperthwaite 
are  now  veterans  in  the  service.  Those  who 
have  died  while  engaged  in  active  work  in  the 
college  are  Drs.  Woodyatt,  Knoll,  Hobart,  J.  S. 
Mitchell,  Tooker,  and  Woodward.  The  Faculty, 
which  originally  consisted  of  less  than  twenty 
men,  now  numbers  about  sixty.  During  the  life 
time  of  the  college  there  have  been  four  presi- 
dents :  Dr.  J.  S.  Mitchell.  Dr.  R.  N.  Foster,  Dr. 
J.  R  Kippax,  and  Dr.  A.  C.  Cowperthwaite. 

— The  1903  announcement  of  the  Hahnemann 
Medical  College  of  the  Pacific  lies  before  us  in 
all  its  beauty  of  engraving  and  typology.  We  re- 
mark, with  much  concern,  that  this  powerful  and 
honest  homeopathic  school  on  the  Pacific  Coast 
still  spells  the  third  word  in  the  famous  dictum, 
"  curantur  "  and  not  "  curentur."  But  then  it 
does  take  quite  a  little  time  for  Eastern  ideas  to 
reach  the  Pacific  coast.  Then,  again,  there  are 
some  old-fashioned  homeopaths  in  that  school  over 
there  by  the  Golden  Gate,  who  still  continue  to 
believe  in  homeopathy  and  teach  it  and  practice 
it ;  and  who  are  not  bowing  down  to  the  higher 
criticism  and  butterfly-dissecting  processes  of  the 
effete  East.  We  congratulate  these  homeopathic 
giants  of  the  far  West  and  hope  it  may  be  a  long, 
long  while  before  they,  too,  take  up  the  Advanced 
and  Scientific  Homeopathy  which  has  now  made 
such  an  unseemly  wreck  of  the  old,  old  American 
Institute  of  Homeopathy. 

— Some  of  us  elders  in  the  profession  have  not, 
perhaps,  forgotten  Mark  Twain's  funny  story 
about  the  Man  with  the  Traveling  Panorama,  who 
employed,  in  each  village,  some  local  musician  to 
furnish  the  music  appropriate  for  his  Scriptural 
pictures.  In  one  instance,  however,  the  repertoire 
of  the  local  musician  was  severely  limited  and  his 
old  fiddle  sawed  out  a  number  of  modern  airs  for 


Scriptural  scenes,  until,  at  last,  when  the  moving 
picture  shadowed  forth  the  return  of  the  Prodigal 
Son,  this  inspired  orchestra  of  one  struck  up  the 
air  "  When  Johnnie  comes  Marching  Home 
Again."  Then  the  Panorama  man  issued  from 
behind  his  unwinding  canvas  and  rudely  dismissed 
the  fiddler. 

At  a  presentation  of  an  obstetrical  bag  filled 
with  obstetric  and  gynecological  instruments  at  a 
Sunday  School  meeting,  to  a  popular  young  man 
and  teacher,  who  had,  a  week  or  so  before  that 
time,  been  graduated  from  a  local  medical  college, 
the  orchestra  struck,  as  the  young  man  was 
marching  to  the  front  to  receive  the  present : 
"  Behold,  The  Great  Physician  Now  is  Here !  " 

— Doctor. — There's  nothing  serious  the  matter 
with  Michael,  Mrs.  Muldoon.  I  think  a  little 
soap  and  water  will  do  him  as  much  good  as  any- 
thing. 

Mrs.  Muldoon. — Yis,  doctor ;  an'  will  Oi  give  it 
t'  him  befoor  or  afther  his  males  ? 

— Uncle  Si  from  Upcreek  had  just  left  an  ach- 
ing molar  at  the  dentist's  and  stopped  at  a  lunch 
counter  for  a  soothing  beverage. 

"  Gimmy  a  cup  o'  cawfee,"  he  said,  sitting 
down  on  the  first  vacant  stool. 

"  Draw  one !  "  called  out  the  girl  behind  the 
counter. 

'  That's  what  he  did !  "  responded  Uncle  Si, 
with  a  delighted  grin.     "  How'd  you  know  it?" 

— Wrong  Diagnosis. — "  Read  the  direkshuns 
quick,  Mandy !  " 

"  It  sez,  '  fer  adults — one  teaspoon  '  " 

'  Thunder !  That  aint  what  ails  me — what 
else  does  it  say?  " 

— A  borrowed  leg  is  the  bone  of  contention  be- 
tween a  Miners'  Association  and  the  widow  of 
one  of  its  members.  This  man  some  years  ago 
lost  his  leg  in  an  accident,  and  the  association 
supplied  him  with  an  artificial  one.  When  he 
died  his  cork  leg  was  buried  with  him,  and  now 
the  association  say  it  was  only  lent. 

— The  biggest  men  in  the  world  have  some 
little  weakness  that  would  ruin  them  before  the 
world  if  they  did  not  keep  it  secret  from  the  eyes 
of  their  fellowmen. 

— The  reader  is  invited  to  send  to  the  manu- 
facturers. The  Malt  Diastase  Co.,  Brooklyn,  N. 
Y.,  for  samples  of  the  new  and  meritorious  diges- 
tive Maltsenta,  free  to  any  physician  asking  for 
same. 
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COMPETITIVE  ATHLETIC   TRAINING. 

DR.  GILCHRIST  of  the  Iowa  University  is 
quoted  by  a  local  paper  as  averse  to  college 
athletics.  He  says :  "  The  college  athlete  must 
fall  behind  in  his  studies  or  else  work  under  such 
a  strain  that  mental  as  well  as  physical  ruin  is 
imminent.  His  own  moral  character  as  well  as 
that  of  his  associates  must  suffer."  College 
atheltics,  he  says  elsewhere  in  the  same  article, 
are  not  amateur,  because  of  the  period  spent  in 
training,  the  hiring  of  coaches  and  the  taking 
of  gate  money  at  the  games.  "  The  function  of  the 
coach  seems  to  be  to  fit  a  man  to  be  first  in  some 


games  of  competition,  and  then  send  him  into 
active  life,  a  piece  of  damaged  machinery.  A 
man  is  as  old  as  his  arteries.  Three  months  of 
college  athletic  training  gets  more  wear  out  of  a 
man's  heart  and  arteries  than  twice  as  many  years 
of  ordinary  life  would.  Games  of  all  kinds — foot- 
ball, tennis,  baseball,  some  forms  of  track  per- 
formances, rowing,  swimming,  fencing — can  be 
made  perfectly  satisfactory  if  the  element  of 
competition  can  be  removed.  And  above  all  else, 
no  coach,  no  trainer." 

♦     ♦ 

WE  know  of  at  least  one  instance  where  the 
successful  football  player,  around  whom 
hovers  a  circle  of  minor  satellites,  flunks  in  per- 
haps the  majority  of  his  studies.  But  the  class 
has  embodied  his  name  in  class  songs,  and  on 
occasion  he  is  carried  from  the  field  on  the 
shoulders  of  his  admirers.  Another  instance  was 
that  of  a  young  man  who  put  himself  in  training 
for  bicycle  running.  He  did  eventually  succeed 
in  winning  a  five  or  ten  dollar  gold  prize,  but  at 
the  expense  of  his  heart,  which  has  not  to  this 
day  and  hour  again  become  normal. 

We  agree  with  Professor  Gilchrist  on  the 
elimination  of  the  element  of  pay  competition. 
That  is  the  rock  upon  which  amateurism  splits. 
A  generous  rivalry  between  evenly  balanced 
classes  of  youths  is  commendable ;  but  when  it 
takes  the  form  of  slugging,  and  foul-mouthed 
remarks,  and  recourse  to  all  the  little  belittling 
tricks  of  the  sporting  circle,  then,  as  Dr.  Gil- 
christ has  said,  the  aim  and  purpose  of  physical 
exercise  is  lost. 

A  CLOSING  incident.  Two  years  ago  we  were 
called  to  the  wife  of  a  professional  coach. 
This  wife  expected  to  be  confined  later  on.  A 
digital  examination  disclosed  no  organic  trouble 
anywhere.  Her  eating  and  drinking  were  perfect, 
and  so  were  all  the  lower  functions.     We  found 
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nowhere  any  reason  for  administering  medicine. 
When  the  hour  came,  and  we  made  our  initial 
examination,  we  discovered  that  every  muscle 
implicated  in  the  expulsive  act,  and  all  the  others, 
were  firm  as  some  of  the  hiceps  which  are 
pictured  in  the  cheaper  mazazines  as  and  for 
physical  culture  gold-bricks.  And  we  then 
learned,  for  the  first  time,  that  this  gentle  gazelle, 
having  literally  applied  our  injunction  to  keep 
her  body  in  good  physical  condition,  had  used  her 
husband's  punching  bag  not  less  than  two  hours 
every  day  with  her  fists  and  feet,  and  up  to  a  few 
days  before  the  date !  It  took  three  of  us  phy- 
sicians, her  husband,  and  a  broad  hipped  nurse 
to  extract  that  baby  under  completest  anaesthesia. 
Nothing  would  give  that  ordinarily  gives. 
Every  muscle  was  rigid. 

Since  then  we  have  added  a  new  request  to  all 
expectant  mothers  who  consult  us  for  future  em- 
ployment :  Don't  box  with  your  husband  or 
punch  or  kick  a  punching  bag  as  a  mild  form  of 
physical  exercise. 

flDatena  fIDeMca  flIMsceUanp. 

Conducted  by  J.    WILFORD   ALLEN,    M.    D.,  no  West 
12th  Street,   New  York. 

References  in  this  department  are    made   by  number.     (See   issues   of 
January  or  December  each  year.) 


Antimonium  Tart.,  Apis,  and  Bryonia 
in  Suppressed  Eruption. 

Antimonium  Tartaricum  is  indicated  in  cases  of 
suppressed  eruption  when  there  results  the  char- 
acteristic head  symptoms.  On  awaking  from 
sleep  the  child  seems  stupid  and  so  excessively  ir- 
ritable that  he  howls  if  one  simply  looks  at  him. 
Vertigo  may  be  present;  the  child  seems  either  to 
be  drowsy  or  have  vertigo  all  the  time.  This  rem- 
edy is  of  especial  value  when  the  eruptions  of 
scarlatina,  measles,  or  variola  do  not  come  out 
properly  ;  along  with  this  suppressed  eruption  the 
patient  has  dyspnoea,  and  this  symptom  is  an  im- 
portant one  in  the  selection  of  the  remedv.  The 
face  is  bluish  ;  the  child  becomes  more  drowsy  and 
twitches  occasionally.  Perspiration  becomes  very 
difficult.  From  the  above  symptoms  we  know  that 
the  case  is  becoming  desperate,  but  this  remedv.  if 
given,  will  bring  about  a  rapid  change,  bringing 
on  the  eruption,  and  by  doing  so  save  the  child. 

Apis.— This  remedy  will  also  be  found  useful 
in  restoring  a  suppressed  eruption.  The  child 
will  have  the  characteristic  shrill  outcries  in  his 
sleep;  there  is  a  nervous  fidgetiness  at  first,  which 
gets  much  worse,  ushering  in  more  serious  symp- 
toms. 

Bryonia. — This  remedv  may  be  useful  in  cases 
of  scarlet    fever  where  the  eruption   is   retarded. 


The  rash  has  now  the  smooth  character  that  bella- 
donna has.  The  rash  comes  out  imperfectly,  and, 
as  a  result,  we  have  some  of  the  following  cerebral 
and  other  symptoms :  There  is  a  cough  present 
which  is  dry  and  hurts  the  child  every  time  it 
makes  an  effort  to  cough.  The  child  will  double 
up  as  though  to  relieve  itself  of  the  great  pain 
brought  on  by  coughing.  Expectoration  is  scant. 
The  eyes  are  inflammed  and  painful.  Very  often 
the  rash  that  has  appeared  will  pass  away  as  soon 
as  any  cerebral  symptoms  come  on.  The  child  is 
drowsy.  Any  motion  of  the  body  causes  the  child 
to  scream  from  pain. 

A  Case  of  Poisoning  by  Thallium. 

William  N.  Bullard  reports  the  case  of  a  phy- 
sician who  had  taken  thallium  for  purposes  of 
experiment.  The  symptoms  induced  were  slight 
diarrhoea,  numbness  in  fingers  and  toes,  with  ex- 
tension up  the  lower  extremities,  involving  the 
lower  abdomen,  the  perineum,  the  inside  of  the 
thighs,  and  the  inner  surface  of  the  legs.  The 
nerves  of  the  lower  extremities  were  painful,  and 
there  was  considerable  weakness  and  partial 
paralysis  of  the  lower  extremities.  Treatment 
consisted  in  rest  in  bed,  dry  heat  to  the  limbs,  and 
iodide  of  potassium  in  small  doses.  Later,  when 
the  pains  had  ceased,  electricity  was  applied  to 
the  lower  extremities.  The  condition  was  plainly 
a  multiple  neuritis.  It  followed  the  usual  course 
of  this  affection,  and  the  patient  eventually  re- 
covered completely. 

Bacillinum. 

The  Medical  Century  would  like  to  have  some 
reports  of  cases  wherein  this  remedy  was  used 
alone.  In  Bennett's  Cure  for  Consumption,  and 
in  other  of  his  writings,  where  this  remedy  was 
mentioned,  in  the  majority  of  cases  some  other 
remedy  was  given  with  it,  either  in  alternation  or 
intercurrently,  and  the  value  of  his  observations 
with  reference  to  the  remedy  is  thereby  greatly 
impaired,  if.  indeed,  not  rendered  valueless. 
Bacillinum  doubtless  is  a  great  remedv.  but  if  we 
are  to  obtain  a  knowledge  of  its  action  cases  will 
have  to  be  reported  pure,  or  else  a  thorough  prov- 
ing of  it  made  ;  both  are  desirable. 

[To  all  of  above  we  heartily  agree.] 

Me  I  Hot  us 

Dr.  E.  B.  Nash23.  During  an  attack  of  ty- 
phoid fever  a  young  lady  suffered  with  profuse 
epitaxis.  (  )ne  attack  followed  another,  once. 
sometimes  twice,  in  twenty-four  hours,  until  T  be- 
came alarmed  on  account  of  great  loss  of  blood. 
The  attacks  occurred  mostly  at  night.  She  had 
been  subject  to  frequent  attacks  of  nose-bleed- 
ing since  childhood,  from  the  time  she  was  in- 
jured in  the  nasal  passage  by  a  button  she  pushed 
up  her  nose,  and  which  a  "  regular  "  claimed,  after 
much  violence,  to  have  pushed  down  her  throat, 
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but  which,  in  reality,  remained  in  her  nose  a  long 
time — several  months — when  it  was  finally  ejected 
in  a  sneezing  or  coughing"  fit.  Two  years  before 
the  fever  I  carried  her  through  a  very  severe  at- 
tack of  diphtheria,  which  was  also  attended  by 
severe  nose-bleed,  also  occurring  at  night,  the 
blood  hanging  in  clots  from  the  nose,  like  icicles. 
Mercurius  sol.  30  then  stopped  it  very  nicely. 
Now  the  blood  clotted  some,  but  not  so  readily. 
Mercurius  did  no  good.  Every  attack  was  pre- 
ceded by  the  most  intense  redness  and  flushing  of 
the  face  and  throbbing  of  carotids  I  ever  saw. 
The  nose-bleed  would  invariably  follow,  within 
a  few  hours,  with  apparent  rush  of  blood  to  head 
and  face.  Belladonna  would  not  help,  nor  erig- 
eron,  which  in  Herring's  Condensed  has  "  conges- 
tion of  the  head,  red  face,  nose-bleed  and  febrile 
action.'*  Melilotus  30  relieved  the  nose-bleed  and 
the  attacks  of  rush  of  blood  to  the  head  promptly 
and  beautifully,  and  the  case  progressed  without 
further  trouble  or  an  untoward  symptom  to  per- 
fect recovery. 

Scilld. 

J.  C.  Fahn stock.  M.  D.,1B  in  a  study  of  this 
drug,  relates  a  case  of  a  lady  past  eighty  years 
old  who  was  for  a  number  of  years  troubled  with 
irregular  action  of  the  heart,  intermitting  every 
third  or  fifth  beat.  Took  cold  easily,  and  was 
troubled  with  "  filling  up  of  the  lungs,"  as  she  ex- 
pressed it,  and  a  severe  cough.  With  this  cough 
she  would  often  spit  blood  with  the  mucus.  Felt 
very  much  exhausted  every  time  she  contracted  a 
cold.      He  says : 

June  1,  1 901,  I  was  called  to  see  this  lady. 
Found  her  sitting  in  a  chair,  unable  to  lie  down, 
hands  and  feet  badly  swollen,  ascites.  Short,  la- 
bored breathing,  cough  with  much  expectoration 
of  mucus  streaked  with  blood.  Was  very  thirsty, 
but  could  not  drink  owing  to  shortness  of  breath. 
Pulse  very  irregular.  Mouth  felt  dry,  with  prick- 
ing sensation  of  tongue.  A  constant  desire  to 
urinate,  and  only  a  small  quantity  voided  each 
time.  Urine  generally  clear.  Often  a  desire  to 
have  the  bowels  move  when  urinating.  Exami- 
nation of  urine  did  not  showr  any  albumen,  much 
to  my  surprise. 

I  gave  her  squills  3X  for  two  days,  and  the  only 
change  noticed  was  for  the  worse.  I  then  gave  it 
in  the  30,  with  no  better  result.  Then  the  200  was 
tried,  but  the  patient  only  grew  worse.  It  looked 
as  if  the  old  lady  could  last  only  a  short  time,  and 
I  informed  her  relatives  to  that  effect. 

I  then  concluded  to  try  squills  in  another  form. 
I  procured  one  ounce  of  squilla  chips  and  put 
them  into  a  pint  of  port  wine.  Of  this  she  took  a 
tablespoonful  every  three  hours  until  she  began  to 
have  nausea,  then  only  a  teaspoonful  every  three 
or  four  hours.  To  the  delight  of  everv  one,  the 
heart  became  more  regular,  cough  lessened,  and 
urine  increased. 

Within  one  week  she  could  lie  down,  cough 
rearly  gone,  appetite  began  to  return  as  well  as 


strength,  and  in  two  months  she  was  quite  well, 
and  has  remained  so  ever  since. 

I  have  seen  several  cases  of  dropsy  due  to  a 
leakv  heart  improve  greatly  from  the  use  of 
squills  in  port  wine.  In  all  other  troubles  1  use 
the  3X,  Ox,  30.x,  and  200  with  good  results,  symp- 
toms agreeing. 

Frdxinus  Americana. 

Dr.  A.  T.  White"  says  this  excellent  remedy, 
recommended  in  dysmenorrhea,  but  given  a  more 
important  sphere  of  application  by  the  late  Dr. 
Burnett  (Organ  Diseases  of  Women)  for  uterine 
prolapsus  and  displacements,  has  proven  one  of 
value  in  a  much  broader  field  of  usefulness  in  its 
action  upon  the  female  pelvic  organs  »than  hereto- 
fore allotted  to  it.  Its  curative  effects  seem  to  be 
due  to  its  qualities  as  a  vasomotor  stimulant,  cen- 
tering primarily  in  the  sexual  sphere. 

The  mental  symptoms  show  depression  with  a 
nervous  restlessness,  anxiety,  forgetfulness,  with 
difficulty  in  mental  concentration.  Uterus  en- 
larged and  patulous,  with  a  watery  unirritating 
leucorrhcea,  readily  displaced  uterus,  ligaments 
seemingly  incapable  of  exercising  the  proper  sup- 
port. 

We  find  usually  tenderness  in  the  left  inguinal 
region,  with  weight  and  pressure  through  the 
hypograstrium,  bearing  down  with  a  feeling  that 
visera  will  be  expelled,  pain  often  extending  down 
the  thighs,  and  the  many  distressing  symptoms 
which  accompany  sub-involution,  comparing  with 
lilium  tig.,,  sepia  cimicif.  The  lower  potencies  ap- 
pear to  be  most  effective. 

(Burnett's  usual  dose  was  five  drops  of  the 
tincture.) 

Squilla  in  Polyuria. 

Dr.  Van  Deusen5  relates  the  case  of  a  girl  who 
had  a  progressively  enlarged  mass  in  the  abdo- 
men, and  the  mass  seemed  to  spring  from  just 
beneath  the  pubes.  She  refused  to  submit  to  a 
vaginal  examination  because  of  the  pain  it  oc- 
casioned. She  had  not  menstruated  for  four 
months.  Her  general  health  was  impaired.  She 
urinated  frequently,  the  daily  quantity  at  times 
reaching  four  quarts.  The  specific  gravity  was 
very  low,  and  there  was  no  sugar.  She  finally 
consented  to  an  examination  under  an  anaesthetic. 

The  mass  was  found  to  be  an  enormously  dis- 
tended bladder.     The  uterus  was  normal. 

She  was  catheterized  once  daily,  and  was  given 
squilla,  2.x  dilution,  12  drops  daily,  in  6  doses.  In 
two  months  she  was  passing  fifty  ounces  of  urine 
daily,  of  a  specific  graivity  of  1018.  Her  general 
health  was  apparently  completely  restored. 

[The  homeopathic  indications  for  the  drug  are 
continuous  painful  pressure  on  the  bladder,  great 
desire  to  urinate,  with  profuse  emission  of  watery 
urine,  greatlv  increased  secretion  of  urine,  atony 
of  the  bladder,  urine  spurts  when  coughing, 
sneezing,  or  blowing  the  nose.] 
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CURRENT  COMMENT 


By  SHELDON  LEAVITT,  M.  D., 

Chicago 


The  Only  Way  Out 
for  Nervous  People. 

"  Persons  of  nervous  temperament  and  in  va- 
rious stages  of  nervous  diseases  will  be  astonished 
to  see  how  quickly  the  physical  will  respond  to  a 
determination  of  the  mind  not  to  yield  to  certain 
lines  of  familiar  thought,  which  constitute  the 
subject's  troubles.  They  will  find  that  the  brain 
may  be  said  to  be  a  creature  of  habit,  in  that  cer- 
tain lines  of  thought  will  force  themselves,  and 
often  at  certain  times  of  the  day,  more  prominent- 
ly, as  in  the  morning.  Endeavor  to  develop  a 
feeling  of  '  don't  care,'  and  maintain  it.  Once  the 
subject  determines  to  curb  and  control  thought  the 
brain  will  be  found  to  yield  to  control,  slowly  at 
first,  but  surely,  when  the  subject  persists  as  much 
as  his  or  her  feeble  will  power  allows  in  '  not 
thinking  about  it.'  " 

"  If  nervous  people  who  have  not  reached  this 
stage  only  knew  what  a  nuisance  they  are,  and 
how  readilv  their  irritability  would  disappear  if 
they  would  hold  themselves  up  to  their  irrespec- 
tive vision,  determine  to  control  themselves,  and 
not  allow  their  whims,  habits,  or  snappy  tempers 
to  control  them,  they  would  become  prettier  and 
stouter  women,  and  stronger  and  better  men. 
They  would  find  that  self-control  is  a  habit,  as 
it  becomes  a  habit  for  women  to  nag,  fret,  or 
show  temper,  and  for  a  man  to  feel  that  he  is 
perpetually  going  to  lose  his  position,  or  suffer 
loss  in  his  business." 

Nervous  people  do  not  realize  that  they 
themselves  are  responsible  for  their  own  misery, 
and  for  the  insufferable  nuisance  they  are  to  those 
with  whom  they  are  associated.  "  Sympathy, 
sympathy,  sympathy,"  is  their  continual  cry. 
They  are  all  the  time  pitying  themselves  and  de- 
manding expressions  of  the  same  sentiment  from 
others,  for  this  is  the  pabulum  of  their  nervous 
state.  But  those  concerned  soon  learn  that  to 
show  the  kind  of  sympathy  craved  simply  adds 
fuel  to  the  flame;  the  craving  becomes  more  stren- 
uous, and  the  nervous  disturbance  more  pro- 
nounced. Indulgent  husbands,  fearing  a  fatal  dis- 
order in  the  objects  of  their  affection,  sweat 
drops  of  agony,  and  often  impoverish  themselves 
in  order  to  supply  the  inexorable  demands  laid 
upon  them. 

In  the  light  of  modem  knowledge  this  attitude 
of  mind  in  the  neurasthenic  must  in  some  manner 
be  changed  as  a  condition  of  relief,  and  the  indul- 
gence "f  husbands  and  friends  must  assume  a 
more  intelligent  phase.     The  patient  has  to  learn 


( I )  her  responsibility  for  the  perdition  in  which 
she  finds  herself,  and  (2)  that  the  only  way  out 
is  through  a  rally  of  the  forces  which  lie  within 
herself. 

She  requires  aid  of  the  right  kind — some  drugs, 
it  may  be — some  electricity,  some  cupping,  but 
more  diversion — more  water  and  more  sage  ad- 
vice impressively  given.  If  I  have  a  liking  for  the 
treatment  of  any  particular  phase  of  disease,  it  is 
this,  and  n  is  because  I  can  see  the  requirements 
so  clearly  and  can  apply  them  with  so  great  cer- 
tainty. 

We  are  as  responsible  for  the  disordered  state 
of  our  nerves  as  we  are  for  the  untidiness  of  our 
attire. 

"  To  sum  it  all  up,"  says  Prof.  Hugh  T.  Pat- 
rick, M.  D.,  "  if  you  wish  never  to  be  nervous, 
live  with  reason,  have  a  purpose  in  life,  and  work 
for  it,  play  joyously,  strive  not  for  the  unattain- 
able, be  not  annoyed  by  trifles,  aim  to  attain 
neither  great  knoweldge  nor  great  riches,  but 
unlimited  common  sense;  be  not  self-centered, 
but  love  the  good  and  thy  neighbor  as  thyself." 

Pernicious  Allusions 
to  Scientific   Research. 

Is  man  a  mechanical  and  automatic  machine, 
whose  length  of  life  is  affected  by  constant  or  in- 
termittent vibration?  This  is  a  question  which 
experimental  physiologists  at  the  University  of 
Chicago  have  set  for  themselves  to  answer. 

"  As  a  result  of  our  work,"  declare  Prof.  A.  P. 
Mathews  and  B.  R.  Whitcher  in  the  last  issue  of 
the  American  Journal  of  Physiology,  "  we  have 
become  convinced  of  the  probable  truth  of  Melt- 
zer's  opinion  concerning  the  importance  of  me- 
chanical shock  in  the  life  history  of  the  body  and 
other  cells." 

Following  this  assertion  Prof.  Mathews  raises 
the  question  as  to  how  constant  submission  to 
shock  by  motormen,  street  car  conductors,  and 
factory  employes  may  affect  the  length  of  their 
lives.  ' 

"  The  question  thus  raised  is  of  considerable 
practical  importance,"  writes  Prof.  Mathews. 
"  For  example,  what  effect  has  the  constant  vibra- 
tion of  flour  mills  on  the  length  of  life,  the  vital 
resistance,  and  physiological  functions  of  mill  op- 
eratives? How  far  will  mechanical  jarring  ac- 
count for  the  digestive  and  vasomotor  disturb- 
ances main  suffer  in  railway  travel?  Are  the 
motormen  or  conductors  of  street  railways  influ- 
enced by  the  violent  shocks  to  which  they  are  con- 
stantly subjected?1  "—Chicago  Tribune.  March  4, 
1903." 
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[Of  entire  lack  of  point  the  foregoing  is  a  typi- 
cal example.  The  question  raised  is  a  question  in 
the  minds  of  few,  and  one  that  the  scientists  cited 
do  not  pretend  to  have  answered.  Is  not  the  pub- 
lic mind  sufficiently  alarmed  over  the  possibilities 
of  disease  without  any  further  harrowing?  Be- 
tween the  horrors  of  the  germ  theory,  with  the 
accompanying  announcement  of  the  multiplica- 
tion of  these  destroyers  in  the  water  we  drink,  the 
food  we  eat,  and  the  air  we  breathe,  and  the  other 
announcement  of  new  diseases  peculiar  to  all  the 
various  avocations  of  life,  humanity  is  having  a 
hard  time  of  it.  For  heaven's  sake,  let  us  have  a 
little  rest!     A  good  thing  can  be  overdone.] 


The  Hemorrhage  of  Phthisis. 

BY    A.     W.     CALLOWAY,     M.     D. 

Hemorrhage  occurring  during  the  course  of 
phthisis  usually  comes  from  the  brachial  or 
pulmonary  vessels.  Of  the  several  pathological 
conditions  under  which  it  could  take  place,  a 
necrotic  division  by  tubercular  ulceration  of  the 
vessels  is  the  most  frequent,  although  hemor- 
rhage may  come  from  an  active  hyperemia, 
aneurismal  dilatation  and  rupture  into  a  cavity, 
primary  atheroma,  ulceration  of  bronchial 
mucous  membrane,  causing  capillary  oozing. 

In  early  phthisis  the  pathology  is  generally 
obscure ;  but  slight  bleeding  at  this  stage  is 
usually  from  an  active  hyperaemia  of  a  portion 
of  the  lung.  Such  a  condition  may  result  from 
cold  or  irritation  by  tuberculization  and  may  be 
predisposed  by  an  idiosyncrasy  to  irregular  dis- 
tribution of  blood.  The  vessels  are  frail  and 
give  way  under  anything  which  would  increase 
arterial  tension. 

The  quantity  of  blood  lost  varies,  depending 
upon  the  size  of  the  vessel  or  the  extent  of  the 
hyperemia.  The  following  table  is  compiled 
from  a  record  of  sixty  cases.  From  it  we  are 
able  to  form  a  fair  idea  of  the  prognosis  : 

Slight  hemorrhage  (recovering  promptly), 
24  per  cent. 

Slight  hemorrhage  (followed  by  severe  ones, 
recovering),  4  per  cent. 

Severe  hemorrhage  (with  recovery),  4  per 
cent. 

Severe  hemorrhage  (recurring  with  recovery), 
4  per  cent. 

Severe  hemorrhage  (causing  immediate 
death),  8  per  cent. 

Severe  hemorrhage  (recurring,  causing  death 
in  several  days),  16  per  cent. 


The  tubercle  bacillus  was  found  in  95  per  cent. 
of  the  cases,  extensive  lung  consolidation  in  all 
severe  ones,  and  cavities  were  immediately  fatal. 

The  immediate  causes  of  some  of  these  cases 
are  mentioned,  because  I  desire  to  call  particular 
attention  to  their  apparent  insignificance :  Mental 
excitement  over  game  of  cards ;  horse  back  rid- 
ing; playing  organ  at  church  festival;  using  lung 
inspirator  (a  mechanical  device  made  of  hard 
rubber)  ;  walking  rapidly  in  cold  weather;  violent 
paroxysmal  coughing.  From  the  character  of 
these  causes  it  will  at  once  show  the  great  caution 
necessary  to  avoid  hemorrhage. 

The  diagnosis  is  comparatively  easy,  as  the 
blood  is  usually  coughed  up,  and  its  origin  can  be 
determined  by  auscultation.  It  is  sometimes 
necessary  in  slight  hemorrhage  to  differentiate  a 
bleeding-  from  the  gums,  nose  or  throat  from  that 
of  the  bronchial  tubes  or  lungs. 

The  hemorrhage  usually  comes  on  unex- 
pectedly ;  the  first  notice  the  patient  has  is  the 
warm  blood  running  in  his  mouth,  followed  by 
or  accompanied  with  coughing. 

He  is  alarmed  and  becomes  very  nervous. 
The  temperature  falls  below  normal  from  1  to  3 
degrees;  then  rises  in  24  hours  to  99  1-2  to  101 
degrees.  The  later  it  rises  to  the  fifth  day  the 
more  secondary  pneumonia  is  suspected,  and  this 
complication  frequently  occurs  in  severe  hemor- 
rhage. At  first  the  pulse  is  soft  and  quick,  but 
as  the  temperature  rises  it  becomes  slower  and 
stronger.  Hemorrhage  may  recur  in  all  cases 
and  without  the  slightest  warning. 

Treatment. — Prophylactic.  Any  treatment 
which  will  benefit  phthisis  is  indicated  along  with 
due  regard  to  the  immediate  causes  of  hemor- 
rhage heretofore  mentioned. 

Mental  excitement  must  be  avoided.  Exercise 
must  be  prescribed  very  judiciously,  and  in  no 
stage  of  active  phthisis  is  vigorous  exercise 
advisable. 

A  violent  cough  should  be  controlled  at  almost 
anv  expense  where  hemorrhage  is  suspected. 

Immediate. — The  patient  should  be  placed  in 
a  recumbent  position,  with  the  head  and  shoulders 
raisev  by  pillows,  and  must  remain  so  until  the 
hemorrhage  ceases.  Calm  the  fears  of  the 
patient  and  have  the  room  quiet.  Use  no  stimu- 
lants ;  small  pieces  of  ice  may  be  given  to  quench 
the  thirst. 

The  ice-bag  in  my  hands  has  proven  useless. 
Strapping  the  chest  with  adhesive  plaster  to  limit 
movements  of  affected  luncf  is  of  some  benefit. 
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Transfusion  of  the  normal  salt  solution  is  of 
the  greatest  value  where  any  appreciable  amount 
of  blood  has  been  lost.  It  may  be  given  directly 
into  the  median  basilic  or  internal  saphenous 
veins  or  subcutaneously  into  the  chest  wall. 
Medicinal : 

Aeon.  3x. — Arterial  tension,  with  small  pulse, 
anguish  and  restlessness,  nervous  excita- 
bility. 

Verat.  vir.  ^x. — Pulmonary  congestion,  with 
full  bounding  pulse. 

Millefolium  3X. — Same  as  aeon.,  but  without 
the  tension  and  excitability. 

Ipecac  3X. — Nausea  predominates. 

Hamamelis  2x. — Venous  hemorrhage. 

Atrap.  Snip.  1-5000. — Given  physiogically— 
repeated  until  mouth  is  dry,  flushes  the 
capillaries,  withdrawing  the  blood  from  the 
central  organs ;  slows  and  strengthens  the 
respiratory  movements.  This  action  is  often 
valuable. 

Ergot. — Has  given  me  very  little  benefit  and 
I  doubt  its  value  in  pulmonary  hemorrhage. 

Diet. — It  must  be  limited  to  lukewarm  broths  or 
milk  until  all  hemorrhage  has  ceased.  Avoid 
irritating-  seasoning,  as  it  may  induce  parox- 
ysmal coughing,  which  would  be  likely  to 
bring  on  more  hemorrhage. 

Asheville,  N.  C. 

-♦•      ♦ 

Some    Notes  on    Examinations    for  Life  Assur- 
ance* 

BY    JOHN    L.     DAVISON,     M.  D., 
Professor  of  Clinical  Medicine,  Trinity  Medical  College. 

The  importance  of  examinations  for  life  as- 
surance to  the  profession  will  be  apparent  when 
I  say  that  there  was  paid  as  medical  fees  for 
examinations  over  three  and  a  half  million  dol- 
lars in  iqot.  Again,  let  me  state  that  so  great 
a  hold  has  the  principle  of  small  and  steady  sav- 
ings, as  expressed  in  life  assurance,  taken  upon 
the  public  that  many  medical  colleges  in  the 
United  States  have  seen  the  necessitv  of  adding 
to  their  curriculum  a  course  on  medical  examina- 
tions for  life  assurance. 

I  spoke  a  moment  ago  of  the  importance  of 
this  field  of  labor  from  a  financial  standpoint. 
We  medical  directors  at  the  head  office  know  that 
there  is  often  delay  and  some  worrv  connected 
with  the  work,  but  the  pay  is  certain,  the  issue  of 
life  and  death  is  left  out,  and  for  various  other 
*  Read  before  the  Ontario  Medical  Association. 


reasons   the  work  is  not  so  harassing  or  arduous 
as  ordinary  medical  practice. 

The  importance  of  careful  work  is  even  greater 
in  another  direction — I  mean  the  protection  of  the 
companies  and,  through  them  eventually,  of  the 
public.  May  I  make  this  assertion?  I  believe 
that  if  every  examination  was  conducted  in  the 
best  and  most  scientific  manner  possible,  with  the 
status  of  medical  science  as  it  to-day  is,  and  the 
full  information  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  head 
office,  life  assurance  would  be  about  one-third 
cheaper  than  it  now  is. 

Competition  in  life  assurance,  as  in  all  other 
walks  of  life,  except  in  the  practice  of  medicine, 
is  now  so  keen  that  rates  are  at  the  very  lowest 
possible  figure,  while  the  cost  of  obtaining  busi- 
ness has  greatly  increased  within  the  past  two  or 
three  decades.  So  that  the  business  done  now 
does  not  make  anything  like  the  same  showing  in 
profits  to  the  shareholders  or  policyholders  that 
it  did  twenty-five  years  ago. 

The  perfunctorv  manner  in  which  examina- 
tions are  sometimes  made  does  not  reflect  credit 
upon  the  profession.  Instances  frequently  crop- 
up  of  absolute  carelessness  on  the  part  of  ex- 
aminers. Happily,  I  may  say  that  the  great  bulk 
of  examiners  recognize  their  moral  responsibility, 
and  do  their  best  to  place  the  necessary  informa- 
tion before  the  company.  I  have  myself  been  ex- 
amined for  assurance  more  than  once  in  such  a 
way  as  to  assure  me  that  the  officer  could  not 
have  detected  even  a  gross  and  very  evident 
lesion  of  the  heart,  lungs,  or  kidneys. 

Let  me  take  up  now  a  few  of  what  seem  the 
most  startling  and  easilv  avoidable  errors. 

Examination  through  the  clothing:  this  cannot 
be  done.  With  the  definite  technique  or  modern 
physical  examination  the  heart  and  lungs  cannot 
be  examined  properly  except  next  the  skin. 
Even  the  thinnest  and  most  tightly  fitting  under- 
vest  interferes  to  some  extent  with  proper  ex- 
amination. Would  anyone  of  you,  supposing 
you  feared  a  lesion  in  your  own  heart  or  lungs, 
think  that  vour  doctor  had  done  his  whole  duty 
if  he  had  not  examined  you  carefully  next  the 
skin  ?  What  would  lie  your  opinion  of  his  hon- 
estv,  or  scientific  knowledge,  or  trustworthiness, 
if,  as  I  have  seen  done  in  examinations  for  life 
assurance,  he  had  put  a  stethoscope  or  his  ear 
outside  an  overcoat,  or  outside  a  vest,  or  outside 
a  starched  shirt?  Why.  then,  should  the  ex- 
aminer be  so  careless  when  a  contract  involving, 
it  may  be,  tens  of  thousands  of  dollars  depends^ 
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upon     his    report    of    the    applicant's    heart    or 
lungs  ? 

I  he  most  dangerous  heart  murmur  is  not 
always  the  loudest;  indeed,  I  think  the  reverse 
is  the  rule.  The  loudest  wheezing  or  sonorous 
rale  of  a  bronchitis  or  asthma  is  innocuous  com- 
pared with  the  earlier  manifestations  of  pul- 
monary tuberculosis;  the  one  might  be  heard 
through  a  coat  or  vest,  the  other  assuredly  could 
not. 

Then,  again,  the  naked  torso  often  reveals 
many  signs  of  great  importance  in  regard  to  the 
question  of  long  life.  The  general  appearance 
of  premature  old  age,  as  shown  by  the  condition 
of  the  skin  and  tissues,  the  visible  pulsation  of 
the  brachial,  axillary,  or  subclavian  arteries,  sug- 
gestive of  arteriosclerosis,  the  most  deadly  of 
pathological  changes  in  the  blood  vessels,  the 
caput  medusa  strongly  significant  of  liver 
trouble,  the  enlarged  abdominal  veins,  the  diffuse, 
displaced  or  heaving  or  flapping  impulse  of  the 
heart,  the  presence  of  hernia  of  various  kinds, 
the  scaphoid  unsymmetrical  chest,  imperfect  ex- 
pansion, alar  scapula;,  et  a!.,  ad  infinitum,  et  ad 
nauseam,  give  valuable  evidence  of  an  impaired 
constitution,  or  of  a  likely  early  death. 

You  may  say  all  this  is  unnecessary  to  speak 
of,  and  you  may  absolutely  believe  what  you  say, 
but  I  know  that  many  examinations  are  made  in 
such  a  way  that  none  of  the  things  I  have  men- 
tioned would  be  discovered,  and,  therefore, 
would  not  be  reported  to  the  medical  referee  at 
the  head  office. 

A  case  in  point :  Mr.  A.  P>.  was  reported  to  me 
as  an  Ai  risk.  The  report  was  passed  on,  but 
fortunately  the  policy  was  not  issued  before  I 
was  asked  to  examine  the  man  for  further  in- 
surance. What  did  I  find?  First,  double  in- 
guinal hernia,  none  reported;  second,  marked 
degeneration  of  the  blood  vessels  as  shown  by 
visible.  tortuous.  pulsating,  hardened  and 
thickened  arteries  in  different  parts  of  all  four 
limbs:  third,  a  liver  in  the  first  stage  of  cir- 
rhosis, enlarged,  tender,  etc. ;  fourth,  enlarged 
abdominal  veins,  plainly  marked  :  fifth,  a  hyper- 
trophied  left  centricle.  with  accentuated  aortic 
second  sound.  This  was  very  natural  after  the 
findings  in  the  blood  vessels.  Now,  that  ex- 
aminer had  not  seen  any  of  the  above  signs,  and 
why?  because  he  had  not  looked  for  them,  had 
not  stripped  the  applicant,  had  not,  in  fact,  ex- 
amined him,  but  had  merely  written  answers  to 
the   questions   proposed,    and   by    reason    of   his 


great    carelessness    had    answered    the    most    im- 
portant of  them  absolutely  incorrectlv. 

As  to  this  stripping,  the  patient  may  say,  "  (  >h, 
bother,"  or  may  demur  more  strongly  and  may 
insist  that  Dr.  Blank  did  not  strip  him  when  he 
was  examined  for  Blank  Company,  but  if  you 
show  him  the  necessity  for  doing  as  you  ask  he 
will  assuredly  respect  you  more  than  he  would 
had  you  made  a  slipshod  or  prefunctory  and 
superficial  examination.  If  he  sees  that  you, 
who  are  the  custodian  of  the  company's  interests, 
deal  loosely  with  that  company,  how  will  he 
expect  you  to  deal  with  him  in  a  case  of  illness? 

Remember,  also,  that  your  position  is  exactly 
the  reverse  in  examining  for  assurance  to  what  it 
is  in  your  ordinary  daily  practice.  A  patient 
does  not  often  minimize  either  personal  or  family 
weaknesses  if  he  come  of  his  own  accord  to  con- 
sult you  and  hopes  to  obtain  relief.  But  what 
memories  the  applicants  for  life  insurance  have! 
The  marvelous  lapses  of  memory  shown  by  them 
should  be  given  no  milder  name  than  lying.  If 
they  want  a  policy  many  applicants  will  take 
hurdles  just  as  fast  as  you  put  them  at  them. 
Have  any  of  you  ever  known  an  applicant  to 
answer  that  he  was  a  hard  drinker?  I  have  not, 
but  I  have  rejected  many  cases  for  known 
alcoholic  intemperance.  Twenty  or  thirty  drinks 
a  day  dwindle  down  to  "  an  occasional  drink." 
Attacks  of  pleurisy  or  pneumonia  are  given  as 
"  colds."  Childbirth,  overwork,  broken  heart, 
female  disease,  malaria,  et  a!.,  take  the  place  of 
tuberculosis.  Previous  rejections  are  forgotten, 
and  "  No  "  promptly  answered  to  the  question, 
the  applicant  not  knowing  that  for  mutual  protec- 
tion and  for  the  prevention  of  fraud  in  this  re- 
gard the  main  insurance  companies  of  the  world 
have  a  system  by  which  a  rejection  is  registered 
and  information  regarding  such  rejection  is  at 
the  disposal  of  all  other  companies.  These  few 
instances  will  show  you  the  mental  attitude  of 
the  applicant,  and  you  should  be  on  your  guard 
to  meet  and  ferret  out  all  equivocal  answers  and 
give  the  company  the  ftdlest  information  possible. 

The  Use  of  Alcoholic  Stimulants. — May  I 
give  a  word  of  warning  in  regard  to  the  use  of 
alcohol  ?  Fortunately  the  drink  habit,  especially 
in  this  country,  is  gradually  growing  less,  but 
withal,  the  number  of  deaths  annually  attributa- 
ble to  alcohol  is  greater  than  any  statistics  can 
show,  as  is  well  known  to  all  physicians. 
Directly,  or  indirectly,  it  is  doubtless  responsible 
for    nearly    as    many    deaths    as    that    scourge, 
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'  The  White  Plague  " — tuberculosis.  So  that 
the  duty  of  the  examiner  is  to  probe  carefully  to 
find  if  there  be  any  dead  bone  in  this  direction. 
It  may  not  always  be  politic,  or  even  desirable, 
to  put  all  you  know  upon  the  open  report,  but  the 
head  office  should  know  all  you  know  regarding 
the  habits  of  each  applicant  for  life  assurance. 
This  subject  could  be  enlarged  upon  indefinitely; 
suffice  it  to  say  that  if  there  be  one  subject  upon 
which  the  head  office  wishes  to  be  correctly  in- 
formed it  is  upon  this  one. 

Just  one  of  two  points :  State  the  average 
amount  taken.  Answers  may  be  "  very  sel- 
dom," "  occasionally,"  "  now  and  then,"  "when  he 
feels  like  it,"  "  no  habit,"  "  not  for  three  months," 
etc.  These  are  vague  and  unsatisfactory  an- 
swers. A  social  drunkard  may  meet  twenty 
friends  a  day  ;he  may  feel  like  it  every  two  or  three 
hours  or  less.  "  Not  for  three  months  "  may 
mean  the  interval  between  sprees.  "  No  habit  " 
may  mean  that  he  doesn't  go  to  bed  on  his  hands 
and  knees  four  times  a  week,  etc. 

The  worst  form  of  drunkard  is  the  "  lone " 
drunkard,  or  "sneak"  drunkard,  so  well  described 
by  Kipling  in  his  "  Plain  Tales  from  the  Hills," 
who,  unsuspected  for  years  by  anyone  except,  per- 
haps, his  wife,  as  Green  says,  takes  a  bottle  into 
his  room  and  drinks  himself  into  insensibility. 
Then  there  is  the  man  who  drinks  on  an  empty 
stomach ;  this  is  deadly.  No  need  to  speak  to  a 
body  of  men  such  as  are  before  me  on  the  baneful 
influence  of  such  stimulation  upon  the  gastric 
mucosa,  liver,  heart  and  blood  vessels. 

The  Gold  Cure. — Insurance  companies  look 
with  great  suspicion  upon  reformed  drunkards. 
Time  and  family  history  would  be  factors  in 
determining  what  form  of  policy,  if  any,  could  be 
issued.  If  there  was  any  taint  of  alcoholism  in 
the  family   rejection  would  be  certain. 

Beer  and  Spirits. — There  is  not  much  difference 
as  to  the  deleterious  effect  of  beer  and  spirits, 
provided  the  quantity  taken  be  excessive ,  each 
producing  its  own  evils  in  its  own  particular  way. 
I  would  say  that  in  this  country,  considering 
climate,  race,  temperament,  the  strenuous  life, 
etc.,  the  man  who  stimulates  regularly  two  or 
three  times  a  day  is  an  impaired  life.  He  would 
be  better  with  much  less,  and  in  the  overwhelm- 
ing majority  of  cases  with  none  at  all.  To  sum 
up  in  a  word  :  indulgence  in  alcohol  tends  to 
shorten  life. 

Arterial  Sclerosis,  Apoplexy  and  Chronic 
Bright' s.-   The  whole  period  might  be  profitably 


spent  in  the  discussion  of  anyone  of  these,  but  as 
they  are  first  or  second  cousins  we  may  group 
them.  I  mentioned  the  quartet  to  call  your  at- 
tention to  the  question  of  heredity  in  regard  to 
them.  It  is  accepted  as  a  principle  that  the  con- 
ditions which  lead  to  arterial  sclerosis  may  be 
transmitted,  and  the  evidence  of  it'  runs  in 
families  as  long  life  runs  in  certain  families,  or 
as  paralysis,  apoplexies,  heart  failures,  and 
aneurysms  run  in  other  families.  Huchard 
speaks  of  hereditary  aortism.  Aside  from  acci- 
dents, life  is  usually  terminated  by  this  slow  proc- 
ess of  arterial  sclerosis  (Whittaker),  so  that  the 
group  must  be  looked  upon  from  a  life  assurance 
standpoint  as  having  a  strong  element  of  hered- 
ity, and  therefore  the  family  history  in  this  direc- 
tion is  of  great  importance.  So  careful  search 
should  be  made  as  to  the  appearance  of  diseases 
due  to  arterial  degeneration  in  the  forebears  of 
the  applicant.  The  old  saying  of  Oliver  Wendell 
Holmes  that  we  should  be  very  careful  in  the 
selection  of  our  ancestors  is  worthy  of  being 
placed  among  the  notable  sayings  of  the  world. 
Osier's  happy  expression  "  Vital  Rubber,"  as 
applied  to  the  amount  and  quality  of  elastic  tissue 
one  has  in  his  arteries,  will,  I  think,  live  forever. 

Let  me  note  that  the  question  has  been  argued 
as  to  whether  chronic  Bright's,  that  bete  noir  of 
life  insurance  companies,  is  not  primarily  a  dis- 
ease of  the  arteries. 

I  have  but  glanced  at  these  questions  in  order 
to  show  how  the  head  office  is  obliged  to  look 
upon  the  question  of  heredity,  a  word  of  awful 
meaning  to  millions.  Maudsley  has  put  it  well. 
He  says :  "  There  is  a  destiny  made  for  a  man  by 
his  ancestors,  and  no  one  can  elude,  were  he  able 
to  attempt  it,  the  tyranny  of  his  organization." 
In  a  history  of  prostitution  to  which  I  have  had 
access,  a  most  interesting  work  I  may  say,  I 
found  the  following:  Frau  Jurke  was  a  chronic 
drunkard,  born  in  1740,  died  in  1800.  She  had 
834  descendants,  of  whom  709  were  traced.  Of 
the  709,  106  were  illegitimate,  142  beggars,  64 
were  charges  to  the  State,  181  females  were 
prostitutes,  69  were  committed  for  crime,  and  in 
all  the  descendants  of  this  one  drunkard  cost  the 
state  in  a  period  of  seventy-five  years  the  sum  of 
$1,250,000.  "  It  had  been  better  that  a  millstone," 
etc.  Can  a  man  escape  from  being  born  to  have 
black  hair,  or  to  be  six  feet  high,  or  to  have  an  ear 
for  music,  while  his  neighbor  has  blond  hair,  is  five 
feet  six  and  has  an  ear  which  is  as  leather,  so  far 
as  the  procession  of  musical  sound  is  concerned  ? 
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How  much  more,  then,  can  he  escape  the  inher- 
itance of  lack  of  vital  rubber  in  his  arteries, 
psychical  stigmata,  such  as  a  tendency  to  alcholic 
excess,  insanity,  chorea  or  criminal  impulse  ? 

So  we  have  the  question  of  family  age  coming 
in.  The  applicant  may  be  well-nourished,  rosy, 
happy  looking  and  to  the  unskilled  eye  of  the 
agent  a  most  excellent  risk,  but  the  earmarks  of 
■early  death  are  upon  him,  the  visible  temporal  or 
radial  arteries  showing  sclerotic  changes,  in  the 
puffy  under  lower  lid,  in  the  overfull  capillaries,  in 
the  high-tension  pulse,  in  the  hypertrophied  left 
ventricle  with  its  accentuated  second  aortic  sound, 
while  the  urinary  examination  shows  low  specific 
gravity,  large  quantity,  with  or  without  small 
amount  of  albumen  or  casts.  The  man  was  born 
to  this  probably,  or  he  may  have  to  a  great  ex- 
tent acquired  it. 

I  mentioned  the  agent  a  moment  ago.  A  most 
valuable  man  in  life  assurance  is  the  worker  in  the 
field,  but  he  is  human.  He  is  not  a  physician, 
and  cannot  see  inherent  marks  of  weakness  and 
short  life,  cannot  appreciate  the  meaning  of  such 
matters  as  we  have  just  been  considering,  and 
above  all  he  wants  his  client  to  pass. 

May  I  say  here  that  the  most  disagreeable  part 
of  a  medical  director's  duties  at  the  head  office  is 
the  eternal  warfare  which  he  must  wage  with  cer- 
tain agents  for  new  appointments.  At  least  it  is 
so  to  me.  It  is  a  pleasure  and  a  relief  to  initial  a 
death  claim  compared  to  getting  into  a  discussion 
with  an  agent  on  multiple  appointments,  etc.  Let 
me  say,  also,  that  I  believe  all  companies  support 
the  medical  officers  to  the  utmost.  I  know  ours 
does,  and  discourages  multiple  appointments  even 
at  a  loss  of  immediate  business. 

There  are  very  many  other  points  which  I  would 
like  to  discuss,  but  time  forces  me  to  close.  Just 
one  or  two  remarks  in  brief : 

(i)  Write  private  letters  to  the  medical  direc- 
tor at  the  home  office,  giving  any  information 
which  will  be  of  service.  Such  letters  are  greatly 
appreciated,  and  are  held  strictly  confiden- 
tial. You  may  not  wish  to  put  everything  you 
know  upon  the  open  report.  Indeed,  it  would 
often  be  impolitic  and  undesirable  to  do  so,  but 
the  general  postoffice  is  always  at  your  service. 
Do  it  at  once,  so  that  the  policy  may  not  be  issued 
before  your  information  is  available. 

(2)  Do  not  rate  an  applicant  first-class  if  he 
has  a  bad  family  history.  I  have  spoken  of 
heredity  largely  to  this  end.  When  rating  the  ap- 
plicants second  or  third  give  reasons,  even  such 


reasons  as  general  appearance  of  weakness  or 
want  of  endurance  will  be  of  service  in  aiding  the 
head  office  to  determine  what  form  of  policy  may 
be  issued.  It  prejudices  the  head  office  against 
the  applicant  if  the  medical  officer  rates  him  first, 
when  family  history,  underweight,  habits,  or  any 
other  reason  show  him  to  be  really  a  second  or 
third  class  life. 

(3)  Be  careful  to  give  details  of  previous  ill- 
ness. For  example,  A.  B.  was  reported  to  me 
as  ill  six  months  ago.  No  details  were  given. 
Correspondence  ensued,  and  it  was  found  that  A. 
B.  had  suffered  from  appendicitis  six  months  ago, 
and  no  operation.  This  want  of  care  in  giving 
details  of  necessary  information  brings  about  cor- 
respondence, which  is  irksome,  both  to  head  office, 
though  they  have  typewriters  at  hand,  and  to  the 
medical  officer,  who  must  see  that  he  has  been 
careless  in  his  report. 

(4)  Tuberculosis:  The  pendulum  of  popular 
and  professional  opinion  has  swung  too  far  out  on 
the  side  of  infection  in  tuberculosis.  Heredity  is 
an  important,  a  very  important,  factor  in  this  dis- 
ease. State  very  carefully  family  history  as  show- 
ing heredity.  As  to  infection,  state  when  the 
relative  had  the  disease,  whether  the  applicant 
lived  in  the  same  house,  whether  he  or  she  was 
exposed  bv  constant  attention  upon  or  contact 
with  the  sufferer.  In  case  a  husband  or  wife, 
when  they  began  to  occupy  separate  rooms,  and 
all  points  which  will  enable  the  medical  director  at 
the  head  office  to  decide  as  to  the  danger  from 
infection  in  any  given  case. 

(5)  Syphilis:  Life  assurance  companies  in- 
variably reject  syphilitics.  My  own  impression  is 
that  they  are  never  safe  lives.  Even  with  the 
most  careful  treatment,  the  disease  is  liable  to 
show  itself  in  after  years. 

♦     ♦ 

Eldterium. 

BY    MALCOLM    E.    DOUGLASS,    M.    D. 

This  substance  is  deposited  by  the  juice  of  the 
fruit  of  Momordica  elaterium,  known  commonly 
as  "squirting  cucumber,"  belonging  to  the  natural 
order  of  cucurbitaceae. 

The  wild  or  squirting  cucumber  is  a  perennial 
plant,  with  a  large  fleshy  root,  from  which  rise 
several  round,  thick,  rough  stems,  branching  and 
trailing  like  the  common  cucumber,  but  without 
tendris.  The  leaves  are  large,  rough,  and  of  a 
grayish-green  color.  The  flowers  are  yellow,  and 
proceed  from  the  axils  of  the  leaves.     The  fruit 
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has  the  shape  of  a  small  oval  cucumber,  about  an 
inch  and  a  half  long,  an  inch  thick,  of  a  greenish 
or  grayish  color,  and  covered  with  stiff  hairs  or 
prickles.  When  fully  ripe,  it  separates  from  the 
peduncle,  and  throws  out  its  juice  and  seeds  with 
considerable  force  through  an  opening  at  the 
base,  where  it  was  attached  to  the  foot-stalk. 
The  name  of  squirting  cucumber  was  derived 
from  this  circumstance,  and  the  scientific  and  of- 
ficinal title  is  supposed  to  have  had  a  similar 
origin ;  though  some  authors  maintain  that  the 
term  Elaterium  was  applied  to  the  medicine 
rather  from  the  mode  of  its  operation  upon  the 
bowels,  than  from  the  projectile  property  of  the 
drug. 

The  Greek  word  means  I  drive,  or  driver.  The 
word  elaterium  was  used  by  Hippocrates  to 
signify  any  active  purge.  Dioscorides  applied  it 
to  the  medicine  of  which  we  are  treating. 

This  species  of  Momordica  is  a  native  of  the 
south  of  Europe,  and  is  cultivated  in  Great 
Britain,  where,  however,  it  perishes  in  the  winter. 
Elaterium  is  the  substance  spontaneously  deposit- 
ed by  the  juice  of  the  fruit,  when  separated  and 
allowed  to  stand.  When  the  fruit  is  sliced  and 
placed  upon  a  sieve,  a  perfectly  limpid  and  color- 
less juice  flows  out,  which  soon  becomes  turbid, 
and  in  the  course  of  a  few  hours  begins  to  de- 
posit a  sediment.  This,  when  collected  and  care- 
fully dried,  is  very  light  and  pulverulent,  of  a 
yellowish-white  color,  slightly  tinged  with  green. 
It  is  the  genuine  elaterium,  and  was  found  by 
Clutterbuck  to  purge  violently  in  the  dose  of  one- 
eighth  of  a  grain.  But  the  quantity  contained 
in  the  fruit  is  very  small.  Clutterbuck  obtained 
only  six  grains  from  forty  cucumbers. 

The  best  elaterium  is  in  thin  flat  or  slightly 
curved  cakes  or  fragments,  often  bearing  the 
impression  of  the  muslin  upon  which  it  was 
dried,  of  a  greenish-gray  color  becoming  yellow- 
ish by  exposure,  of  a  feeble  odor,  and  a  bitter, 
somewhat  acrid  taste.  Tt  is  pulverulent  and  in- 
flammable, and  so  light  that  it  floats  when  thrown 
upon  water.  When  of  inferior  quality,  it  is  some- 
times dark-colored,  much  curled,  and  rather  hard, 
breaking  with  difficult}-,  or  presenting  a  resinous 
fracture.  The  Maltese  elaterium  is  in  larger 
pieces,  of  a  pale  color,  sometimes  without  the 
least  tinge  of  green,  destitute  of  odor,  soft,  and 
friable;  and  not  unfrequently  gives  evidence  of 
having  been  mixed  with  chalk  or  starch.  It  --inks 
in   water. 

The  active  principle   is  elaterine,  a   crystalline 


substance  which  forms  colorless,  shining,  hex- 
agonal tables;  it  has  a  pungent,  bitter  taste,  and 
a  neutral  reaction ;  it  melts  at  2000  C.  into  a 
yellow  fluid,  which  on  cooling  forms  amorphous 
yellow  masses.  It  is  neither  soluble  in  water  nor 
in  glycerine,  but  is  easily  dissolved  by  boiling 
(not  by  cold)  alcohol,  and  by  chloroform.  Con- 
centrated sulphuric  acid  dissolves  elaterium  dark 
red ;  the  addition  of  water  gives  a  brown  precip- 
itate. 

Elaterium  is  a  powerful  hydragogue  cathartic, 
and  in  a  large  dose  generally  excites  nausea  and 
vomiting.  If  too  freely  administered,  it  operates 
with  great  violence  both  upon  the  stomach  and 
bowels,  producing  inflammation  of  these  organs, 
which  has  in  some  instances  eventuated  fatally. 
It  also  increases  the  flow  of  urine.  The  fruit  was 
employed  by  the  ancients,  and  is  recommended 
in  the  writings  of  Dioscorides  as  a  remedy  in 
mania  and  melancholy.  Sydenham  and  his  con- 
temporaries considered  elaterium  highly  useful 
in  dropsy.  The  full  dose  of  commercial  elaterium 
is  often  from  one  to  two  grains;  but,  as  in  this 
quantity  it  generally  vomits,  if  of  good  quality, 
the  best  plan  is  to  give  it  in  the  dose  of  one-fourth 
or  one-half  of  a  grain,  repeated  every  hour  till 
it  operates.  The  dose  of  elaterine  is  from  the 
one-sixteenth  to  one-twelfth  of  a  grain,  and  is 
best  given  in  solution.  One  grain  may  be  dis- 
solved in  a  fluid  ounce  of  alcohol  with  four  drops 
of  nitric  acid,  and  from  thirty  to  forty  minims 
may  be  given  diluted  with  water. 

In  considerable  doses  the  earliest  phenomenon 
is  marked  salivation ;  followed  by  nausea,  retch- 
ing, and  vomiting,  becoming  bilious ;  salivation 
ceases  when  vomiting  begins.  Simultaneously 
with  the  sickness,  the  patient  suffers  from  flat- 
ulent belchings,  griping  abdominal  pains,  irrita- 
tion in  the  throat,  and  cerebral  torpor.  About 
six  hours  after  swallowing  the  elaterium,  there 
occur  copious,  watery  stools,  leaving  the  patient 
in  a  state  of  anorexia  and  depression.  It  is  cer- 
tain that  over  and  above  the  action  upon  the 
alimentary  canal,  elaterine  can  produce  a  train 
of  poisonous  effects  upon  the  nervous  system ; 
and  according  to  the  way  in  which  it  is  given, 
the  irritative  or  the  nervous  phenomena  may  re- 
spectively predominate.  In  rabbits  to  which 
elaterine  was  given  by  subcutaneous  injection. 
Kohler  observed  salivation,  oedema  of  the  lungs. 
coma,  tetanus,  and  death. 

Elaterium    was    first    proved    by    Dr.    C.     B, 
Matthews. 
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Characteristics. — Cutting  pains  n  the  bowels, 
like  the  griping  of  medicine.  Copious  liquid 
stools.  Dull  olive-green  discharges.  Watery  dis- 
charges from  the  bowels  of  a  frothy  character. 

♦      ♦ 

Two  Arum  Cases.* 

BY  A.   MIDGLEY  CASH,   M.  D.,  TORQUAY. 

I.  Cure  of  Severe  Pain  in  Maxillary  Joint. — 
Lady  C,  xt.  94,  seen  in  August,  complaining  of 
pain  of  high  degree  of  intensity  (not  otherwise 
easily  described)  in  the  right  temporo-maxillary 
joint.  P"elt  on  chewing  or  speaking",  but  coming 
at  any  time  often  without  any  apparent  cause. 
There  was  no  inflammation  or  tenderness  about 
the  joint.  Constitution  gouty,  and  liable  to 
chronic  bladder  troubles.  She  was  wearing  a 
plate  which  fitted  her  mouth  comfortably,  but 
whenever  she  removed  it  a  severe  attack  of  pain 
would  occur.  The  pain  had  lasted  off  and  on  for 
six  months,  and  latterly  had  become  more  fre- 
quent and  more  severe,  often  apparently  affecting 
the  ear  also.  She  got  belladonna  and  causticum, 
which  gave  her  relief  for  about  a  week.  At  the 
■end  of  that  time  the  pain  returned  severely  in  the 
jaw,  together  with  pain  on  swallowing,  and  a 
sense  as  if  the  throat  was  obstructed. 

Arum  Triphyl.  3X  was  now  prescribed,  2  drops 
every  two  hours.  The  next  day  she  could  report 
marked  relief  to  pain,  and  the  discomfort  in  the 
throat  was  gone.  The  pain  continued  to  dimin- 
ish, though  for  some  days  it  would  offer  to  re- 
turn when  moving  the  jaw,  as  in  speaking.  The 
arum  was  continued  for  three  weeks,  at  the  end 
of  which  time  the  pain  was  entirely  gone,  nor 
has  there  been  any  return  since  it  was  discon- 
tinued five  weeks  ago. 

In  this  case  arum  acted  very  satisfactorily — 
removing  a  well-defined,  distressing  pain  of  six- 
months'  duration  (of  an  obstinate  nature)  in  a 
very  old  and  feeble  patient. 

In  Allen's  Handbook  of  Materia  Medico,  under 
"  Face  "  is  given  :  "  Sprained  pain  in  lower  articu- 
lation of  jaw  when  swallowing."  This,  though  not 
at  all  the  symptom  of  my  case,  is  vet  the  nearest 
thing  I  have  found  to  it  in  the  repertoires.  Under 
"Maxillary  Joint,"  in  the  cipher  repertory,  T  do 
not  find  arum  given,  neither  is  it  in  Lippe's  rep- 
ertory, though  from  this  work  I  got  the  indication 
for  belladonna,  which,  at  the  first,  in  conjunction 
with  causticum  (also  a  maxillary  joint  medicine), 
gave  temporary  relief.    However,  arum  is  worthy 
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of  notice  in  acute  pain  in  the  temporo-maxillary 
joint,  and  from  my  experience  of  it  I  shall  keep  it 
in  mind  in  any  similar  future  case. 

2.  Relief  of  a  Chronic  Inflammatory  Condition 
of  Month  and  Throat,  probably  due  to  Drain 
Poisoning. — Miss  E.  F.,  set.  about  35.  Recently 
returned  from  Rome.  The  drains  had  been  up  in 
the  street  near  her  rooms,  and  she  appeared  to 
have  had  a  dose  of  sewer  gas.  First  came  a  sharp 
attack  of  suppurative  tonsillitis,  and  she  was  very 
ill  for  some  time.  This  was  followed  by  an 
aphthous  condition  of  the  mucous  membrane  of 
the  mouth,  which  remained  red  and  irritable  at 
the  date  of  my  first  inspection.  The  throat  was  in 
a  similar  condition  ;  the  lips  were  sore  ;  there  were 
large  varicose  veins  at  the  base  of  the  tongue. 
She  was  dyspeptic  and  flatulent.  Rowels  uneasy, 
irritable,  and  irregular. 

The  treatment  consisetd  in  regulating  her  diet, 
and  she  was  given  pulsat.  3X,  gtt.  v  ter  die,  and  2 
tabloids  mere.  sol.  3X  at  night.  Healing  began  in 
the  lips,  and  the  bowels  became  more  easy  and 
regular.  The  condition,  however,  of  the  mouth 
and  throat  remained  much  the  same. 

In  addition  to  tonic  measures  she  then  took 
arum  tri.  3X,  grs.  ij  thrice  daily.  In  thirteen  days 
she  reported  herself  as  much  better — the  throat 
feeling  easy,  and  the  sub-lingual  veins  rather  re- 
duced in  size.  Improvement  continued,  so  that 
in  another  week  she  could  report  herself  cured, 
the  mucous  membranes  of  the  mouth  and  throat 
having  recovered  their  normal  condition. 

The  arums,  maculatum,  and  triphyllum  are 
well-established  remedies  in  scarlet  fever  and 
diphtheria  with  severe  throat  and  mouth  compli- 
cations. It  is  chiefly  in  the  acute  cases,  and  in 
such  of  these  as  exhibit  a  high  degree  of  intensity, 
that  the  remedy  comes  into  use.  However,  it 
seems  to  act  well  also  in  cases  of  a  more  chronic 
nature,  where  the  force  of  the  poison  falls  upon 
the  mucous  membranes  of  the  mouth  and  throat, 
as  in  the  case  cited.  It  is  interesting  here  to  note 
the  association  of  scarlet  fever  and  diphtheria 
with  drain  poisoning,  which  latter  was  apparently 

responsible  for  my  patient's  attack. 
■♦■     ♦ 

The  Evolution  of  Therapeutics.* 

BY   P.   JOUSSET,    M.   D. 

The  studv  of  general  pathology  has  always 
comprised  four  chapters:  man,  malady,  cause, 
and  therapeutics.    Before  the  last  of  these  Tessier 

♦Translated  from  V Art  Medical,  March  1902,  by  Dr. 
Blackley. 
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stopped,  disheartened  by  the  nonsense  which  then 
(1840 J  represented  this  part  of  medicine.  We 
were  emerging  at  that  moment  from  the  excessive 
therapeutics  of  Broussais,  and  of  his  pupil,  Bouil- 
laud,  whose  method  of  treatment  by  repeated 
blood-lettings  was  after  all  but  a  distant  echo  of 
Broussaism. 

Chomel  posed  as  the  avowed  adversary  of  this 
kind  of  therapeutics,  and  professed  to  represent 
the  common-sense  method  in  a  sort  of  synchret- 
ism,  where  evacuants  and  vesicatories  predomi- 
nated. He  went  to  extremes  in  order  to  demon- 
strate the  therapeutic  errors  of  his  adversaries, 
for  we  read  in  the  Clinique  de  l'Hotel  Dieu  the 
history  of  a  young  girl  suffering  with  rheuma- 
tism, where  he  applied  the  method  of  blood-let- 
ting, coup  sur  coup,  simply  in  order  to  demon- 
strate its  falsity ;  and  although  the  account  shows 
aggravation  of  the  complaint  after  each  bleeding, 
he  continued  the  experiment  to  the  end — that  is 
to  say,  to  the  autopsy. 

Louis,  the  friend  of  Chomel,  the  unintelligent 
statistician,  labored  hard  to  demonstrate  that 
pneumonia  was  cured  a  few  days  earlier  by  means 
of  tartar  emetic  than  by  the  antiphlogistic  method. 

Recamier,  who  came  next,  applied,  through 
thick  and  thin,  the  most  outlandish  methods  and 
the  most  energetic  means;  but  it  is  chiefly  by  his 
application,  often  disastrous,  of  surgery  to  medi- 
cine that  he  showed  his  unfortunate  activity. 

Above  this  rabble  soared  the  grand  figure  of 
Andral,  who,  in  his  skeptical  wisdom,  resolved 
the  whole  of  therapeutics  into  apozems  and  red- 
current  syrup.  It  remains  only  to  mention  Ma- 
gendie,  the  clever  joker,  who,  under  the  name  of 
experimental  medicine,  placed  expectancy  on  the 
pinnacle  of  therapeutics.  Such  is  the  picture,  as 
sad  as  it  is  exact,  which  therapeutics  presented 
towards  the  middle  of  last  century.  It  is  easy  to 
understand  how,  in  the  face  of  such  a  hopeless 
mess,  Tessier  found  himself  drawn  towards  the 
reform  of  Hahnemann.  This  reform,  represented 
by  a  positive  law  and  by  an  experimental  materia 
medica,  had  a  scientific  character  which  is  totally 
lacking  in  the  official  system  of  therapeutics. 
Doubtless  Tessier.  and  after  him  his  pupils,  were 
wrong  in  not  making  sufficient  reservations  both 
against  the  exclusivism  of  the  law  of  similars,  as 
well  as  against  the  evidences  of  illuminism  and 
mysticism  which  taint  one  part  of  Hahnemann's 
work ;  but  this  fault  was  owing  on  the  one  side 
to  the  splendor  of  the  truths  contained  in  the  first 
part  of  Hahnemann's  reforms,  and  on  the  other. 


and  principally,  to  the  odious  persecution  which 
cast  the  disciples  of  the  new  doctrine  violently 
and  unjustly  outside  schools  and  hospitals,  and 
forced  them,  so  to  speak,  to  serve  under  a  flag 
with  all  the  colors  of  which  they  were  not  abso- 
lutely in  sympathy. 

At  the  present  day  there  is  certainly  some 
amelioration  of  this  state  of  things,  and  as  the 
teachings  of  the  laboratory  have  shed  a  new  light 
upon  the  curative  art,  it  seems  possible  to  pro- 
pound a  "  constitution  "  for  therapeutics. 

I. — THERAPEUTICS   OF   HIPPOCRATES. 

Hippocrates  has  been  called  with  good  reason 
"  the  father  of  medicine."  We  find  in  fact  in  his 
books,  side  by  side  with  errors  which  belong  to  the 
age  in  which  he  lived,  truths  of  the  first  order, 
axioms  which  have  come  down  through  centuries 
without  being  weakened,  views  large  and  pro- 
found which  belong  only  to  men  of  genius.  In 
therapeutics  especially.  Hippocrates  formulated 
the  general  principles  which  constitute  the  very 
basis  of  that  science.  These  principles  comprise : 
a  doctrinal  formula,  that  it  is  nature  which  cures 
the  disease ,  and  two  indicative  laws. 

(1)  It  is  the  organism  which  cures  the  dis- 
ease. Natura  Medicatrix.  Nature  cures  dis- 
eases !  This  axiom  constitutes  the  essence  of 
Hippocratic  therapeutics  :  it  is  not  hypothetical, 
and  rests  upon  rigorous  observation  of  the  sick. 
Clinical  observation  demonstrates  that  all  curable 
diseases,  even  the  gravest,  can  be  and  are  cured 
without  anv  treatment.  It  is  therefore  incontest- 
able that  the  organism  can  and  does  suffice  for 
the  curing  of  diseases.  The  axiom  natura  medi- 
catrix rests  upon  the  observation  of  the  sick  at  the 
bedside.  But  our  age  has  furnished  one  more 
demonstration  of  its  truth,  that,  namely,  of  the 
laboratory.  The  destruction  of  pathogenic  mi- 
crobes by  phagocytes  is  an  example  of  the  organ- 
ism defending  itself  by  its  own  powers  against  the 
attack  of  a  morbific  agent,  and  a  proof  of  the  pos- 
sibility of  the  spontaneous  cure  of  disease. 

Professor  Bouchard,  with  his  clear  insight  into 
pathological  problems,  has  said  :  "  Whether  we 
consider  it  in  its  normal  or  in  its  pathological  con- 
ditions, phagocytism  is  one  of  the  manifestations 
of  natura  medicatrix,  one  of  the  methods  of  a 
natural  attempt  at  preservation  and  cure." 

To  what  extent  and  in  what  manner  may  the 
drug  and  the  doctor  intervene  in  these  dramas  of 
health  and  disease,  of  life  and  death?  Hippoc- 
rates goes  on  to  tell  us.  in  the  formula  medicus 
interferes    et    minister,    which    the    Hippocratists 
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have  always  translated,  the  physician  is  the  min- 
ister and  interpreter  of  nature.  The  physician 
ought,  therefore,  to  study  the  morbid  process  in 
all  its  details,  its  causes,  its  symptoms,  its  lesions, 
its  movements — that  is  to  say,  its  evolution. 
Medicus  interpres.  The  physician  having  thus 
seized  the  whole  expression  of  the  disease,  be- 
comes the  minister  capable  of  choosing  the  rem- 
edy. How  shall  this  choice  be  made?  Routine, 
caprice,  fashion,  and  inspiration  are  evil  counsel- 
lors, and  we  should  remind  ourselves  in  any  case 
that  medical  intervention  is  only  legitimate  when 
it  is  justified  by  an  indication. 

Now,  what  is  an  indication  ?  Indication  is  the 
evident  necessity  for  decided  action;  but  this  is  a 
general  law.  What  are  the  rules  which  will  guide 
the  physician  in  particular  cases  ?  Hippocrates 
has  formulated  two  laws  of  indication,  to  wit :  the 
law  of  contraries  and  the  law  of  similars. 

Let  us  now  study  those  two  laws,  and  state 
precisely  the  sense  of  those  texts  of  Hippocrates 
which  enunciate  them. 

(a) 'Law  of  Contraries. — This  law  has  for  its 
formula  "  contraria  contrariis  curantur."  "  If 
we  always  know,"  says  Hippocrates,  "  we  should 
be  in  a  position  to  administer  what  was  useful, 
taking  the  indication  of  the  remedy  from  amongst 
contraries."  Thus  Hippocrates  takes  the  trouble 
to  precisionize ;  the  law  of  contraries  does  not  ap- 
ply to  the  disease,  but  to  its  cause,  consequently 
he  is  right  in  saying  that  this  law  of  indication 
is  only  applicable  to  diseases  of  which  we  know 
the  cause.  We  must  not  lose  sight  of  this  mean- 
ing of  contraria  contrails  if  we  wish  to  understand 
what  follows.  If  the  true  sense  given  to  the  law 
of  contraries  byHippocrates  needed  to  be  rendered 
more  exact,  the  following  adage  would  leave  no 
doubt  upon  the  point :  sublata  causa  tollitur 
eifectus.  This  adage  is  the  necessary  and  univer- 
sally accepted  complement  of  the  law  of  con- 
traries. 

(b).  Law  of  Similars. — Similia  similibus  cur- 
antur! This  formula  is  from  Hippocrates,  and 
it  sums  up  and  governs  the  facts  we  are  about  to 
relate.  '  The  disease  is  produced  bv  similars, 
and  by  means  of  the  similars  which  have 
caused  it  the  patient  returns  from  sickness  to 
health.  Thus,  whatever  produces  strangury 
which  is  not  cures  strangury  which  is ; 
cough,  like  strangury,  is  caused  and  removed  by 
the  same  thing."  Similia  similibus  curantur.  Let 
us  precisionize  the  sense  of  this  formula !  Did 
Hippocrates  wish  to  say  that  it  was  the  similar  of 


the  cause  which  should  be  given  in  order  to  cure 
the  disease,  as  we  have  seen  that  he  said  concern- 
ing the  law  of  contraries  ?  It  is  easy  to  dem- 
onstrate that  such  was  not  his  thought.  He  does 
not  say  in  fact  that  if  cold  produces  strangury 
and  cough  (as  is  possible)  that  we  should  pre- 
scribe cold  in  order  to  cure  them ;  but  he  says 
definitely  that  the  disease  is  cured  by  the  similars 
which  we  administer.  Now,  that  which  we  admin- 
ister is  a  drug,  and  the  only  possible  sense  of  the 
passage  from  Hippocrates  is  this :  The  drug 
which  produces  strangury  or  cough  is  the  drug 
which  cures  these  two  symptoms.  Resides, 
apropos  of  the  law  of  contraries,  Hippocrates 
specially  names  the  cause,  and  with  the  law  of 
similars  he  does  not  mention  it.  The  interpreta- 
tion which  we  give  to  the  thought  of  Hippocrates 
is  that  which  has  been  accepted  by  all  medical 
men,  and  for  that  reason  the  law  of  similars  has 
remained  inoperative.  If  all  that  were  necessary 
to  cure  a  disease  were  to  apply  the  cause  that  pro- 
duced it,  where  would  have  been  the  difficulty  ? 
But  to  choose  a  drug  capable  of  producing  the 
very  disease  which  we  wish  to  cure  it  is  necessary 
to  know  the  action  of  drugs  upon  the  healthy,  a 
method  of  investigation  which  had  become  a  dead 
letter. 

Hippocrates  fixed  the  value  and  significance  of 
the  law  of  similars  by  a  clinical  application  there- 
of when  he  treated  and  cured  a  case  of  cholera 
with  veratrum  album.  Veratrum  album  produces 
in  the  healthy  man  the  symptoms  of  cholera,  and 
in  prescribing  it  Hippocrates  applied  the  law  of 
similars. 

En  resume,  Hippocrates  teaches  that  it  is  the 
organism  which  cures  diseases,  and  that  two  laws 
ought  to  guide  the  physician  in  his  therapeusis, 
the  law  of  contraries  and  the  law  of  similars. 

Whence  did  Hippocrates  acquire  this  knowl- 
edge of  the  power  of  the  organism  in  curing  dis- 
ease? Who  taught  him  the  two  laws  which  an- 
swer to  all  the  difficulties  of  practice  ?  And,  above 
all,  whence  has  he  derived  the  apparently  para- 
doxical axiom  of  similia  similibus  curantur?  Evi- 
dently from  tradition  and  from  what  he  then 
called  ancient  medicine.  We  do  not  know,  and 
shall,  probably,  never  know,  the  exact  sources 
from  which  Hippocrates  drew  these  therapeutic 
axioms.  After  all,  what  matter!  Clinical  obser- 
vation has  justified  the  axiom  natura  medicatrix, 
and  the  law  of  contraries  answers,  with  the  law  of 
similars,  to  all  the  necessities  of  therapeutics, 
whether  curative,  palliative,  or  prophylactic. 
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It  is  the  law  of  contraries  which  guides  the  sur- 
geon in  removing,  after  injury,  the  causes  of  pain, 
hemorrhage,  or  deformity.  It  is  also  this  law 
which  gives  to  the  physician  the  rules  necessary 
for  combating  and  evacuating  mineral,  vegetable, 
and  animal  poisons.  It  is  the  law  of  contraries 
which  teaches  the  technique  necessary  to  avoid 
accidents  after  traumatism,  accouchement,  and  op- 
erations, for  it  teaches  us  to  destroy  the  microbe 
which  causes  pyaemia ;  and  the  results  of  aseptic 
surgery  are  evidence  of  the  fertility  and  power  of 
this  law  of  contraries,  when  it  can  seize  and  de- 
stroy the  cause  of  the  disease.  Again,  the  law  of 
contraries  teaches  us  the  rules  of  palliative  thera- 
peutics. It  teaches  that  opium  can  take  away 
pain,  that  chloral  can  procure  sleep,  that  purga- 
tives remove  constipation,  that  cold  water  lowers 
the  temperature,  etc.  In  a  word,  palliative  thera- 
peutics, which  always  consists  in  suppressing  a 
symptom,  finds  the  law  of  contraries  an  absolutely 
sure  guide  how  to  apply  for  this  purpose  the  prop- 
erties of  drugs  which  we  have  learned  by  experi- 
ments. 

The  law  of  contraries,  however,  ceases  to  be 
applicable  to  those  diseases  whose  cause  is  said  to 
be  internal,  and  we  shall  see  in  a  coming  para- 
graph that  all  attempts,  even  in  modern  times,  to 
apply  the  law  of  contraries  in  choosing  a  remedy 
for  such  have  failed.  The  internal  cause  of  dis- 
ease, even  of  such  as  is  evolved  with  the  aid  of  a 
pathogenic  microbe,  is  nothing  but  a  particular 
property  of  the  organism,  which  renders  it 
apt,  in  certain  conditions  and  with  certain  causes 
at  work,  to  produce  a  determinate  morbid 
process. 

The  organism  is,  or  is  not,  a  favorable  soil  for 
the  development  of  disease.  This  is  the  keystone 
of  etiological  teaching;  and  since  the  contrary  of 
this  particular  disposition  of  the  organism  does 
not  exist,  it  is  impossible  to  apply  here  the  law 
of  contraries.  If  the  law  of  contraries  is  inappli- 
cable to  the  cause,  still  less  is  it  applicable  to  the 
disease  itself.  What  is  the  contrary  of  pneumonia, 
of  typhoid  fever,  or  of  diphtheria?  The  mere 
asking  of  the  question  is  an  absurdity. 

But  bow  do  we  know  that  the  law  of  similars 
can  suffice  to  guide  the  physician  in  the  choice 
of  a  drug  for  the  cure  of  a  disease  ?J  In  the  follow- 
ing manner:  Drugs  administered  to  the  healthy 
man  produce  in  him  a  com  plexus  of  lesions  and 
symptoms  arising  in  a  certain  definite  order,  and 
which,  from  the  analog}-,  we  may  call  a  drug-dis- 
ease.    It  is  the  knowledge  of  this  drug-disease 


which  makes  treatment  by  similars  possible. 
Thanks  to  the  initiative  of  Hahnemann  and  his 
immediate  pupils,  and  thanks  also  to  the  therapeu- 
tists of  the  present  day  who  busy  themselves  with 
pharmacodynamics,  these  drug-diseases  enable  us 
to  apply  the  law  of  similars.  We  now  know  not 
only  what  produces  strangury  or  cough  in  a 
healthy  man,  but  the  study  of  pharmacodynamics 
has  revealed  to  us  the  symptoms  and  lesions  pro- 
duced by  the  majority  of  remedies,  so  that  phy- 
sicians of  the  present  day  are  able  to  apply  the  law 
of  similars  by  relying  upon  experimental  Materia 
Medica. 

Here  we  would  interpose  a  remark  of  the  high- 
est practical  importance,  especially  to  those  of  our 
colleagues  who  have  studied  Materia  Medica  from 
a  different  point  of  view  to  ours.  It  is  that  we, 
by  means  of  methodically  graduated  experiments, 
study,  in  men  and  animals,  the  ensonble  of  symp- 
toms and  lesions  produced  by  drugs,  constituting 
in  fact  a  sort  of  drug-disease.  We  never  forget, 
in  fact,  that  such  studies  have  for  their  object  the 
immediate  application  of  the  law  of  similars  to  the 
treatment  of  disease ;  in  this  way  we  place  on  a 
lower  level  what  is  now  called  the  pJiysiological 
action  of  the  drug,  and  as  for  the  hypertoxic  ef- 
fects, which  kill  an  animal  in  a  few  minutes,  they 
are  almost  (  ?  quite)  useless.  When  we  study, 
for  instance,  the  action  of  digitalis  upon  the  heart, 
we  place  in  the  front  rank,  on  the  one  hand,  the 
knowledge  of  the  cardiac  depression  and  asystole 
produced  by  large  doses,  and  on  the  other  the  su- 
perexcitation  of  cardiac  contraction  produced  by 
the  feeble  doses.  We  should,  doubtless,  be  happy 
to  know  if  the  action  of  digitalis  is  centered  upon 
the  pneumogastric,  upon  the  intracardiac  ganglia, 
or  even  upon  the  muscular  fibers  of  the  heart  it- 
self— its  physiological  effect  in  fact ;  but  we  do  not 
occupy  ourselves  needlessly  with  the  claims  of  the 
various  rival  theories  which  profess  to  explain 
these  facts.  In  the  same  way  the  experiments  of 
Franck,  who  kills  a  dog  in  two  minutes  with  digi- 
taline,  appear  to  us  destitute  of  all  therapeutic 
utility. 

Our  method  of  study  is  something  quite  differ- 
ent. Wre  administer  small  but  ponderable  doses, 
which  we  increase  or  diminish  in  quantity  or  fre- 
quency according  to  the  effects  produced.  This 
method,  which  insures  a  long  survival  of  the  ani- 
mal, gives  us  a  tableau  of  symptoms  and  lesions 
which  cannot  be  obtained  by  the  enormous  doses 
usually  employed.  Some  examples  of  such  ex- 
periments will  serve  to  illustrate  our  method. 
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Mortb  "(Remembering.* 

Give  the  uterine  S.  S.  of  sepia. — Uterus  con- 
gested and  enlarged  (hyperplasia,)  prolapsed. 
Bearing  down  in  uterine  region,  better  sitting 
with  legs  crossed.  Menses  scanty;  sometimes 
profuse.  Soft  stools  passd  with  difficulty.  Feel- 
ing of  lump  in  rectum. 

Child. — Give  mental  S.  S.  of  stramonium. 
Double  vision  (aur.,  bell.)  Pupils  dilate  at  once 
on  being  reprimanded;  sees  obliquely.  Child 
awakens  terrified,  knows  no  one,  screams  with 
fright,  and  clings  to  those  around.  Adults  see 
ghosts,  hear  voices  back  of  ears,  see  strangers  or 
imagines  animals  are  jumping  side  of  bed,  out 
of  ground  or  running  at  him,  say  they  talk  with 
spirits;  pray;  think  they  are  not  honest;  raise 
head  from  pillow  and  drop  it  again;  sing;  make 
verses;  laugh;  clap  hand  over  head;  look  with 
wide-open,  wild,  staring  eyes;  frown;  scream 
and  bites;  mania  for  light  and  company;  can- 
not bear  to  be  alone  (bell,  opposite.)  Runs 
about,  thinks  herself  tall,  double,  or  lying  cross- 
wise. Fever  moderate  and  little  congestion  (bell, 
opposite)  acute  mania,  furious  delirium'. 

Give  the  use  of  stram.  in  abscesses  and  an  an- 
tidote against  large  doses — it  helps  the  breaking 
up  of  abscesses,  felons,  etc.,  and  relieves  the  atro- 
cious pains.  In  hip-disease  is  indicated  when  the 
left  side  is  affected.  Puis.,  ledum,  left.  Phytolac, 
right.  Coloc,  right.  Abscesses  form  and  the  in- 
tolerable pains  drive  the  patient  to  despair.  Spas- 
modic rigidity  of  the  limbs.  (Vegetable  acids. 
particularly  lemon-juice  or  vinegar  antidote  large 
doses.) 

Hydrophobia,  meningitis,  nymphomania,  met- 
rorhagia,  prosopalgia,  chorea,  hysteria,  typhus, 
epilepsy,  puerperal  state,  mania. 

Give  consumption  of  stannum.  Non-tuber- 
cular. — Cases  which  have  commenced  with  a 
simple  cold,  the  patient  losing  flesh  and  com- 
plaining of  weakness  and  prostration,  short 
breath,  suffocative  spells  at  night.  Chills  at  10 
A.  M.  Alternating  with  flushes  of  heat  (flushes 
at  every  moment);  debilitating,  profuse  night- 
sweat,  or  in  the  morning  smelling  like  rotten 
straw.  Roughness  and  hoarseness,  even  apho- 
nia; dryness  in  trachea  better  after  hawking 
up  mucus;  harassing  cough  either  dry  (P.  M.) 
or  moist  (A.  M.);  tension,  weakness  or  soreness 
(phos.)  and  stitches  in  chest,  especially  left  side, 
better  when  coughing  or  lying  on  R.  side;  knife- 

*  Some  questions  and  answers  in  old-fashioned  Homeopathy 
from  the  pen  of  Dr.  E.  Fornias,  Philadelphia. 


like  below  axilla.  The  chest  so  weak  he  can- 
not talk.  The  sputa  copious,  yellow-green  pus, 
gelatinous,  like  white  of  eggs,  often  offensive 
(carb.  veg.),  or  containing  blood,  of  a  sweetish  or 
salty  taste,  most  profuse  A.  M.  General  aggra- 
vation toward  morning,  4  to  5  A.  M.  Fever 
every  evening  from  6  to  9  P.  M.    Pthisis  mucosa. 

Compare : 

Hoarseness  and  roughness  in  trachea  with 
great  weakness  of  chest :  carbo  veg.,  phos. 

Sputa  greenish  and  profuse :  sil. 

Sweetish  taste:  calc.  carb.,  calc.  phos. 

Soreness  in  trachea  and  chest :  caust,  mix 
vom. 

Salty  taste:  ambr.,  calc,  ost.,  carbo  veg.,  phos., 
lye. 

General  weakness  and  prostration  :  sil. 

Stitches  in  left  chest :  kali  c,  phos.,  sepia,  strain. 

Night  sweats:  china,  kali  c,  iod.,  phos.,  sil. 

Sputa,  gelatinous,  like  white  of  egg:  senega. 
coce.  cae. 

Sputa,  profuse  and  offensive  :  carbo  veg. 

Tension  and  weakness  of  chest :  phos. 

Give  the  catarrhs  of  stannum. — Bronchial  or 
pulmonary,  with  profuse  secretion,  muco-puru- 
lent,  silica;  yellowish  or  yellow  green,  sil.;  hav- 
ing a  sweetish  taste,  calc;  often  salt  or  offensive, 
carb.  v.;  mucus  collects  rapidly  in  chest  and  is 
easily  expectorated  (ant.  c,  ant.  tar.,  calc  o.,  ip- 
ecac; seldom  difficult  to  detach,  but  when  so,  it 
may  excite  vomiting.  There  is  a  great  sense  of 
weakness  (carb.  v.)  and  emptiness  in  chest,  so 
that  least  exertion  of  voice  causes  much  fatigue. 
The  cough  is  very  annoying, worse  at  night;  from 
talking,  reading,  singing,  walking  rapidly  or  ly- 
ing- on  right  side.  The  breathing  laborious,  with 
suffocative  spells  at  night,  better  after  raising 
mucus;  P.  M.  fever,  A.  M.  chill,  flushes  of  heat 
and  profuse  nightsweats.  ('When  neglected  ca- 
tarrhs threaten  phthisis.) 

Give  the  stannum  patient. — Sad  and  tearful 
(puis.) ;  feels  like  crying  all  the  time,  but  crying 
makes  her  worse.  She  is  so  nervous  and  weak 
that  she  becomes  anxious,  with  palpitations  even 
from  giving  directions  in  her  domestic  affairs. 
The  face  is  pale,,  the  eyes  sunken,  features  elon- 
gated, and  the  mind  dull.  She  is  averse  to  men, 
and  disinclined  to  talk.  She  complains  of  weak- 
ness in  chest  and  "  gone  "  feeling  in  epigastrium 
(sep.).  Any  exertion  she  makes  brings  on  hectic 
flushing. 

Give  genital  displacements  of  stannum. — Pro- 
lapsus uteri  and  of  vagina  due  to  relaxation  of 
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the  ligaments  and  connective  tissue;  worse 
during  stool;  feels  so  weak  she  must  drop  down 
suddenly,  but  can  get  up  readily.  Bearing  down 
in  the  uterine  region.  These  displacements  may 
be  attended  with  leucorrhea  and  a  weakness 
which  seems  to  come  from  the  chest. 

Give  debility  of  sulph.  acid. — In  states  of  great 
debility  almost  amounting  to  collapse,  with  a  ner- 
vousness which  makes  patient  hasty,  with  a  com- 
plaint of  tremor,  with  sore  mouth;  especially  in 
children  who,  despite  careful  washing,  are  al- 
ways sour. 

Give  hemorrhages  of  sulph.  acid. — Persistent, 
dark,  thin  hemorrhages  without  vascular  ereth- 
ism, in  persons  who  can't  stand  alcoholic  drinks, 
tuberculous  or  scrofulous;  or  other  cachexia  go- 
ing into  steady  decline.  It  is  also  indicated  in 
ruined  constitutions,  subject  to  mucous  dis- 
charges, or  in  those  who  suffer  from  hemor- 
rhoids and  become  exhausted  and  debilitated  by 
repeated    losses    of    blood    (China.      Dyspeptic. 

Give  difference  between  sulph.  acid  and  phos. 
in  hemorrhage. — Both  have  bleeding  from  the 
outlets  of  the  body,  but  the  blood  of  sulph.  acid 
is  black,  (phos.  ac.,)  thin,  and  persistent,  without 
vascular  erethism.  In  phos.  the  bleeding  is  also 
repeated,  but  either  red  and  frothy  or  rust-col- 
ored, with  a  transitorily  marked  erethism  which 
soon  ends  in  debility.  The  cause  in  both  may  be 
a  deep-seated  dyscrasia,  but  congestion  would 
call  more  for  phos. 


Mortb  IRevnewino. 


Where  Ignorance  Is  Not  Bliss. 

We  find  the  following  communication  in  an  old 
copy  of  the  Lancet :  "  Sirs  :  Who  was  Dr.  Marion 
Sims?  1,  a  layman,  don't  know.  But  I  happened 
to  have  seen  the  other  day  a  circular  bearing  the 
name  of  a  chemist  not  unknown  describing  some- 
thing invented  by  the  late  Dr.  Marion  Sims,  a 
famous  Parisian  lady  specialist.  I  once  heard  of 
a  man  who  took  Marion  Crawford  down  to  dinner 
and  found  her  a  charming  and  accomplished  lady. 
If  this  is  a  parallel  case,  it  might  amuse  your 
readers  to  hear  of  it.     I  am,  sirs,  yours  truly, 

A  Barrister." 

1 1  liis  is  a  very  gentlemanly  inquiry  and  shows 
the  ignorance  which  may  be  found,  and  excusably 
so,  in  the  i.iie  profession  concerning  the  principal 
characters  in  another.  But  when  an  Ohio  doctor 
with  black  kid  gloves,  attending  the  Ohio  State 
Homeopathic  Society,  has  to  have  explained  to 
him,  by  a  mutual  friend,  who  Kraft  and  Dewey 
are.  then  the  ignorance  is  truly  lamentable. 


Getting  worse : 

from  jealousy,  hyos. ; 

from  excessive  joy,  coffee; 

from  wrath,  bry.,  cham.,  nux  v.; 

in  the  open  air,  coculus,  guaj.,  nux  mosch.r 
nux  vom.,  silicea; 

on  being  alone,  lycop.,  stram. ; 

before  falling  asleep,  ars.,  bry.,  calc.  carb. 
veg.,  mere,  phos.,  puis.,  rhus,  sepia ; 

on  awakening,  ambra.,  ars.,  calc.  carb.,  causti- 
cum,  hepar,  graphites,  nitric  ac,  phos.r 
puis.,  sep.,  sulph ; 

during  expiration,  colch.,  puis.,  spigelia ; 

during  inspiration,  aeon.,  bry.,  rhus,  sabina, 
scil. ; 

on  taking  a  deep  breath,  aeon.,  bry.,  rhus,  sa- 
bina. 

Dyspepsia. — Dr.  Martin  found  that  anacard- 
ium  was  the  greatest  remedy  in  dyspepsia,  when 
nausea  is  relieved  every  time  patient  eats.  Also 
lycopodium.  If,  after  giving  the  latter  remedy, 
there  is  no  relief,  then  anacardium  is  surely  in- 
dicated. Lycopodium  follows  well  after  nux 
when  the  latter,  though  indicated,  does  not  re- 
lieve. 

In  provingcinchona, Hahnemann  took4grainsP 
which  produced  symptoms  similar  to  those  of  in- 
termittent fever.  Twenty  years  after  these  prov- 
ings  he  published  his  Organon. 

In  mercurial  diseases  hepar  is  good  to  begin 
with  ;  also  bell. 

Ipecac,  if  children  have  diarrhea  from  eating 
green  fruit.  Nux,  if  children  have  eaten  of 
highly  seasoned  food. 

Opium,  high  or  low,  in  all  cases  from  sudden 
fright.  Staphisagria,  arising  from  indignation, 
or  sexual  causes. 

Ignatia,  in  ailments  from  grief.  (Child  gets 
convulsions  from  scolding.) 

Learn  to  treat  epidemics.  Sabadilla  and  phos- 
phorus cured  every  case  of  influenza  in  two  dif- 
ferent epidemics.  The  next  epidemic  of  influenza 
may  probably  require  another  remedy. 

In  epidemics  of  intermittent  fever  take  five  or 
six  cases,  and  study  the  characteristics  of  each 
ease;  then  select  the  remedy  which  will  cure  each 
and  every  case. 

In  calcarea  phos.  there  is  singing  and  ringing 
mostly  in  the  right  ear.  Great  pain  in  the  parotid 
glands.  Large  ulcers  in  the  ears.  Soreness  on 
wings  of  the  nose  with  running  coryza.  Nose- 
bleed in  afternoon.  Coryza  always  running  in 
cold  room,  Stopping  in  warm  room  and  outdoors. 
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The  Medical  Library 


By  O   B  SERVER 


Practical 
Dietetics. 

The  bulky  volume  by  Dr.  Gilman  Thompson 
is  a  compendium  of  information  industriously 
compiled.  In  it  will  be  found  many  tables  and 
similar  matter  derived  from  reports  of  prisons, 
hospitals,  arctic  expeditions,  and  military  service, 
but  like  most  books  upon  this  subject  it  contains 
too  much  of  this  sort  of  detail  and  too  litle  clear 
statement  of  the  general  principles  upon  which 
dietaries  should  be  based. 

We  believe  that  the  problem  of  dietetics  for 
healthy  persons  has  been  solved  by  the  human 
race,  and  that  the  business  of  science  is  not  to 
dictate,  but  to  explain  those  results.  Where 
men  are  healthy  and  at  liberty  they  may  be 
trusted  to  choose  their  own  food,  but  undoubt- 
edly where  these  conditions  do  not  exist  the 
quantity  and  quality  of  the  diet  must  be  deter- 
mined for  them.  The  author  quotes  a  criticism 
which  reaches  him  from  the  inmates  of  a  large 
girls'  college,  where  the  diet  was  for  some  time 
experimentally  regulated  by  an  expert  in  such 
matters,  to  the  effect  that  "  if  one-half  the  time 
were  bestowed  upon  properly  serving  and  select- 
ing the  food  that  is  given  to  computation  of  its 
force  producing  value,  the  girls  would  have  very 
much  better  appetites  and  digestion." 

We  question  whether  it  is  desirable  to  give  so 
much  space  in  a  book  like  this  to  the  considera- 
tion of  a  number  of  proprietary  articles  unless 
the  author  has  the  courage  to  deal  with  them 
thoroughly.  It  is  not  satisfactory  for  him  to  re- 
peat the  proprietors'  statements,  een  although  he 
may  guard  himself  from  adopting  them  by  using 
the  formula  "  it  is  said."  We  notice  that  he  has 
given  an  incorrect  advertised  analysis  of  Soya 
bread. 

Dr.  Thompson  quotes  a  report  of  Major 
Woodruff  of  the  army,  in  which,  speaking  of  the 
diet  of  soldiers,  he  says  that  "  it  is  impossible  to 
concentrate  food  to  more  than  about  three-fifths 
of  its  original  bulk."  It  would  have  been  well  to 
have  reminded  the  reader  of  this  fact  in  the  sec- 
tion dealing  with  those  proprietary  foods  which 
profess  to  put  an  ox  into  a  teacup. 

Moreover,  we  do  not  find  our  author  a  very 
safe  guide  to  the  digestibility  of  various  articles 
of  food.  He  frequently  says  that  an  article  is 
digestible,  meaning,  perhaps,  that  it  is  capable 
of  being  reduced  to  an  assimilable  form,  but 
many  things  so  described  are  ordinarily  recog- 
nized as  "  indigestible  "  in  the  popular  sense,  that 
is  to  say,  thev  are  articles  which  are  not  easilv 


digested.  For  example,  among  the  articles  de- 
scribed as  digestible  are  buttered  toast,  carrots, 
parsnips,  salsify,  radishes,  and  almonds. 

Again,  the  statement  that  vegetable  albumen  is 
digested  in  the  stomach  in  a  manner  quite  similar 
to  the  digestion  of  animal  proteids  would  be 
understood  by  many  persons  to  mean  that  vege- 
table albumen  is  as  digestible  as  animal  albumen, 
although  this  is  probably  far  from  being  what  the 
author  intended  to  imply.  Further,  under  alco- 
hol, we  are  told  that  "  alcohol  is  of  service  for 
many  forms  of  diseases  of  the  nervous  system," 
and  we  think  that  it  would  have  been  far  better 
to  have  stated  the  very  opposite,  namely,  that 
alcohol  is  injurious  in  diseases  of  the  nervous 
system,  and  the  conditions  and  limitations  under 
which  its  use  may  be  prescribed  should  have 
been  insisted  upon. 

In  the  treatment  of  those  diseases  in  which  diet 
is  of  especial  importance,  such  as  diabetes,  for 
example,  we  do  not  find  the  author  a  very  satis- 
factory guide.  We  have  already  alluded  to  his 
mistake  about  Soya  bread,  but  it  is  of  far  more 
importance  that  he  has  failed  to  grasp  the  prin- 
ciple upon  which  modern  diabetic  dietaries  are 
based,  and  in  this  respect  his  book  is  quite  out 
of  date. 

Die    Entzuendlichen    Erkrankungen 
des    Darms    in    der    Regio    ileo-caecalis 
und    ihre    Folgen. 

Dr.  Lenzmann  has  produced  a  treatise  on  the 
various  inflammatory  affections  of  the  appendix 
and  of  the  structures  in  its  immediate  neighbor- 
hood. His  facts  are  drawn  largely  from  his  own 
practice,  and  he  has  given  much  thought  to  ex- 
tracting from  his  varied  experience  very  useful 
knowledge.  The  greater  part  of  the  volume  is 
devoted  to  the  study  of  affections  of  the  appen- 
dix, but  Dr.  Lenzmann  does  not  hesitate  to  re- 
tain the  terms  "typhlitis,"  "perityphlitis,"  and 
"  paratyhlitis,"  and  so  expose  himself  to  the  com- 
mon criticism  that  he  tries  to  define  as  clinical 
entities  conditions  which  have  for  most  physicians 
separate  characters  in  the  post-mortem  room  only. 
and  not  at  the  bedside. 

Though  it  is  admitted  that  a  non-perforative 
appendicitis  is  milder,  in  many  cases  in  its  effects 
than  a  case  of  perforative  disease,  yet  Dr.  Lenz- 
mann in  not  against  accepting  the  converse 
opinion.  He  also  strongly  combats  Sahli's  state- 
ment that,  because  there  is  an  exudation  to  be 
made  out  clinically  there  is  necessarily  a  collection 
of  pus ;  he  holds  that  there  may  be  simply  fibrin 
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or  serofibrin,  and  still  believes  that  many  cases  of 
appendicitis  can  be  treated  without  surgical  in- 
terference. He  might  have  been  more  explicit  in 
his  recognition  of  what  we  have  been  taught  to 
call  ultra  acute  cases,  for  it  is  often  difficult  to 
decide  whether  or  not  to  interfere  on  the  first  or 
second  day  in  a  case  presenting  very  severe 
symptoms.  From  the  account  given  on  p.  127  of 
such  a  case,  it  would  seem  that  Dr.  Lenzmann 
would  operate  at  once. 

The    Treatment    of    Injuries 
by    Friction    and    Movement. 

Dr.  Wharton  Hood's  work  may  be  said  to  con- 
stitute an  "  apologia."  The  opening  chapter  is 
concerned  with  a  brief  account  of  the  circum- 
stances under  which  Dr.  Hood  was  initiated  into 
the  secrets  of  the  bone-setting  practice  of  the 
late  Mr.  Hutton.  Hutton,  the  "  prince  of  bone- 
setters,"  was  the  representative  of  a  family  who 
had  practiced  the  "  rude  surgery  of  the  dales- 
men "  for  many  generations ;  the  secrets  and  the 
arts  he  practiced  were  hereditary.  Dr.  Hood 
had  abundant  opportunity  for  witnessing  the 
treatment  carried  out  by  Mr.  Hutton,  and  of 
judging  of  its  value  and  success.  The  cases  in 
which  Mr.  Hutton  was  successful  were  mainly 
examples  of  spurious  ankylosis  following  injury 
or  strain  which  had  been  treated  by  prolonged 
rest. 

Briefly  put,  his  principle  of  treatment  was  that 
the  joint  should  be  used  because  it  was  painful, 
not  that  it  should  be  rested,  as  was  the  common 
teaching  of  hospital  surgeons  of  that  day.  Dr. 
Hood  was  quick  to  see  the  good  in  this  principle, 
and  has  applied  it  with  abundant  success  for 
many  years.  An  increasing  confidence  and  suc- 
cess in  the  method  gradually  convinced  Dr.  Hood 
that  the  routine  treatment  of  early  recent  injuries 
by  prolonged  rest,  evaporating  lotions,  and  so 
forth  was  essentially  wrong,  and  by  degrees  he 
became  assured  that  all  injuries  which  are  not  at- 
tended by  any  external  wound  may  be  safely 
treated  by  rubbing,  strapping,  and  immediate  and 
persistent  use  of  the  part.  The  greater  portion 
of  this  volume  is  occupied  by  descriptions  of  the 
method  here  enunciated  applied  to  the  various 
regions  of  the  body.  As  a  type  of  this  practice 
the  treatment  of  fracture  of  the  patella  may  be 
quoted : 

"  The  only  treatment  required  for  such  an  in- 
jury is  to  send  the  patient  to  bed  for  a  day  or  two 
with  the  usual  daily  rubbing  of  the  seat  of  the  in- 
jury. About  the  fourth  day  a  strip  of  Mead's 
plaster  three  inches  wide,  should  be  so  applied  as 
to  encircle  the  thigh  in  the  lower  third,  and  to 
steady  and  control  the  movements  of  the  ex- 
tensors, the  lower  margin  of  the  strip  not  de- 
scending low  enough  to  interfere  with  flexion  of 
the  knee,  and  no  attempt  being  made  to  bring 
the  fragments  either  into  apposition  or  even  very 
near  together. 

Vs  soon  as  the  plaster  is  applied  the  patient 


should  get  up  and  walk  about,  the  plaster  being 
renewed  as  it  becomes  loose." 

It  must  be  some  satisfaction  to  Dr.  Hood  to 
find  that  his  teaching  in  a  modified  form  is  em- 
bodied  in  the  standard  practice  of  the  day. 

Phototherapy. 

The  edition  in  English  of  Professor  Finsen's 
book  on  "  Phototherapy,"  prepared  by  Dr.  J.  H. 
Sequeira,  is  welcome  at  the  present  time.  The 
first  part  is  devoted  to  the  red  light  treatment  of 
small-pox.  We  will  make  no  reference  to  this 
beyond  saying  that  in  a  recent  Lyons  thesis 
(1901),  Bayle  states  that  Courmont  tried  the 
method  with  negative  results,  and  the  French 
observers  found  that  patients  exhibited  mental 
irritation  and  begged  to  be  placed  in  ordinary 
daylight. 

Professor  Finsen  then  describes  some  interest- 
ing biological  experiments  showing  the  effects  of 
light  on  salamander  eggs,  etc. ;  but  the  last  part  of 
the  book,  which  deals  with  the  treatment  of  lupus 
vulgaris  by  means  of  concentrated  chemical  rays, 
will  appeal  more  specially  to  medical  men.  The 
subject  has  been  brought  up  to  date  in  an  ap- 
pendix by  Dr.  Sequeira,  which  is  based  on  a 
paper  by  Dr.  Forchhammer,  who  is  in  charge  of 
the  clinical  work  at  the  Copenhagen  Light  In- 
stitute. There  can  be  no  doubt  as  to  the  efficacy 
of  the  Finsen  treatment  in  lupus  vulgaris,  but 
there  are  cases  in  which  it  fails  and  recurrences 
occur;  pyrogallic  acid  and  other  applications  are 
also  employed  in  conjunction  with  the  light. 
The  portable  and  cheaper  Lortet-Genoud  lamp, 
and  the  numerous  modifications  of  it,  differ  from 
the  Finsen  apparatus  in  that  the  rays  are  not 
gathered  together  and  brought  to  a  focus  on  the 
diseased  part.  Experiments  are  now  going  on 
in  the  experimental  laboratory  of  the  Copen- 
hagen Lys  Institut,  with  a  view  to  combining  the 
Finsen  system  of  lenses  with  the  Lortet-Genoud 
arc-light  apparatus  in  the  hope  of  obtaining  a  bet- 
ter therapeutic  result.  The  light  treatment 
necessitates  many  sittings,  even  hundreds  in  ex- 
tensive cases,  and  regularity  of  attendance.  As 
with  other  methods  of  treating  it,  lupus  vulgaris 
must  never  be  left  alone  as  long  as  any  diseased 
focus,  however  small,  remains.  In  lupus 
erythematosus,  the  results  vary.  The  disease 
may  be  benefited,  uninfluenced,  or  even  aggra- 
vated by  the  light  treatment.  Experiment  must 
decide. 

Good  results  have  been  obtained  in  rodent 
ulcer  by  means  of  the  Finsen  apparatus,  but 
whether  complete  cures  have  been  achieved  in 
this  way,  the  future  will  show.  Whatever  the 
upshot  may  be  with  regard  to  the  light  treatment, 
Professor  Finsen  deserves  great  credit  for  the 
persevering  and  scientific  way  in  which  he  has 
worked  out  the  subject,  and  also  for  the  scrupu- 
lous care  he  has  always  taken  to  preserve  it  from 
the  taint  of  quackery  and  self-seeking. 
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A    Handbook    of 

the    Gnats    or    Mosquitoes. 

Though  nominally  a  second  edition  Colonel 
Giles'  "  Handbook  "  is  so  much  altered  as  to  be 
practically  a  new  book.  The  first  edition  was  a 
compilation  of  unequal  value ;  in  the  second  the 
author  has  included  much  original  work  of  his 
own,  and  has  verified  or  corrected  statements 
made  by  others.  Free  use,  with  fitting  acknowl- 
edgements, has  been  made  of  most  of  the  recent 
works  on  the  subject,  and  the  author  is,  as  he 
states,  much  indebted  to  Theobald's  monograph, 
of  which  he  has  made  full  use.  Practical  direc- 
tions are  given  for  the  dissection  or  sectioning 
of  the  mosquito  in  its  various  stages. 

We  note  that  the  salivary  glands  are  described 
as  situated  in  the  neck,  and  that  though  it  is  ad- 
mitted that  in  sections  they  appear  to  be  in  the 
thorax,  this  is  attributed  to  shrinkage  of  the  tis- 
sues by  the  hardening  reagents.  As  the  methods 
of  dissection  in  the  fresh  mosquito,  based  on  the 
commonly  accepted  view  of  the  situation  of  these 
glands  in  the  anterior  part  of  the  thorax,  give 
uniform  results  we  cannot  accept  the  author's 
conclusion  on  this  important  point.  The  descrip- 
tion of  the  male  and  female  genitalia  is  good,  but 
the  author  does  not  consider  the  differences  in 
the  structure  of  the  mouth  or  other  parts  in  the 
two  sexes  to  be  as  marked  as  are  usually  de- 
scribed. The  terminology  is  fully  discussed,  and 
alternate  names  are  mentioned.  As  in  the 
purely  descriptive  part  of  the  work  Theobald's 
descriptions  are  usually  employed,  a  more 
rigid  adherence  to  the  terminology  of  that 
author  would  have  avoided  a  possible  source  of 
confusion. 

The  account  given  of  the  life-history  and  the 
conditions  under  which  mosquitoes  breed  is  based 
to  a  large  extent  on  the  habits  of  Indian  mos- 
quitoes, and  many  of  the  observations  are  origi- 
nal. The  statement  that  all  the  larvae  perish  dur- 
ing the  winter  in  Northern  Europe  requires  some 
qualification,  as  it  has  been  shown  that  in  England 
larvae  of  some  species  do  survive  through  the 
winter.  The  importance  of  rivers  as  breeding 
grounds  of  mosquitoes  is  not  considered,  and  the 
author  has  overlooked  the  wo  rkof  Nuttall  and 
others  on  this  subject.  The  application  of  a 
knowledge  of  the  habits  of  the  mosquito  to  the 
prophylaxis  of  mosquito-borne  disease  is  clearly 
stated,  and  the  author  concludes  that  much  can 
be  done  at  moderate  expense  towards  the  exter- 
mination of  these  pests. 


Rough    Notes 
on    Remedies. 

Dr.  Murray  might  not  inappropriately  have 
taken  "  Maximes  et  Pensees  "  as  the  sub-title  of 
his  most  interesting  and  suggestive  work.  It  is 
full  of  aphorisms  and  pithy  sayings,  reminding  us 
forcibly  of  such  writers  as  La  Rochefoucauld  and 
Montaigne,  with  here  and  there  a  touch  of  Vinet 
and  Petit-Senn.  "  What  is  described  as  a  typi- 
cal case  exists  only  in  the  imagination  of  the  wri- 
ter of  a  text-book  "  is  a  phrase  which  will  prob- 
ably meet  with  favor  amongst  students,  whilst 
"  What  may  be  the  right  thing  for  the  disease 
may  be  the  wrong  thing  for  the  patient  "  will 
probably  come  as  a  revelation  to  those  who  pin 
their  faith  to  works  on  domestic  medicine.  '*  Strip 
him !  is  a  motto  which  ought  to  be  engraved  on 
all  minds  "  reminds  us  of  the  method  of  clinical 
teaching  adopted  by  Jenner.  '  There  are  few 
remedies  which  determine  the  existence  of  idio- 
syncrasies in  patients  more  frequentlv  than  bella- 
donna "  will  be  confirmed  by  every  therapeutist, 
who  will  equally  indorse  the  statement  "  That  to 
rescue  a  man  from  the  jaws  of  death  and  to  give 
him  ten  years  of  fairly  good  health  confers  a 
reputation  on  anybody."  "  Each  disease  varies 
as  much  as  the  human  countenance  "  is  one  of  the 
wms  of  the  collection. 


Just  Keep  Going* 

BY   FRANK  L.   STAXTON. 

If  you  strike  a  thorn  or  rose, 
Just  keep  going. 

If  it  hails  or  if  it  snows, 
Just  keep  going. 

'Taint  no  use  to  sit  and  whine 
When  the  fish  aint  on  the  line ; 

Bait  your  hook  and  keep  on  trying- 
just  keep  going. 

When  the  weather  kills  your  crop, 
Just  keep  going. 

S'pose  you're  out  o'  every  dime ! 
Gettin'  broke  ait  any  crime. 
Tell  the  world  you're  feelin'  prime- 
Just  keep  going. 

When  it  looks  like  all  is  up, 
Just  keep  going. 

Drain  the  sweetness  from  the  cup- 
Just  keep  going. 

See  the  wild  birds  on  the  wing! 

Hear  the  bells  that  sweetly  riny ! 

When  you   feel  like  sighin'  sing, 
Just  keep  going. 

*  From  Atlantic  Constitution. 
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The  Lecture  Theater  of  Hippocrates. 

Some  time  ago  mention  was  made  in  a  British 
journal  of  the  fact  that  there  is  still  standing  in 
the  island  of  Cos  a  plane  tree,  as  to  which  tradi- 
tion says  that  under  its  boughs  Hippocrates 
taught  the  the  art  of  healing  more  than  2300  years 
ago. 

On  the  island  tradition  has  it  Hippocrates  dis- 
played his  art  of  healing  beneath  the  branches  of 
a  tree,  which  still  exists,  and  which  is  reverenced 
and  cared  for  accordingly.  The  branches  are  now 
supported  by  stone  pillars,  which  are  built  up  in 
sections. 

Photographs  of  the  tree  are  very  difficult  to 
take,  as  the  ground  is  not  suited  to  the  proper 
placing  of  the  camera,  and  the  wide-spreading 
branches  shedding  green  light  obscure  the  condi- 
tion of  the  trunk.  Mr.  von  Holbach,  who  has 
recently  visited  the  site,  states  that  Hippocrates' 
plane  tree  is  situated  about  two-minutes'  walk 
from  the  landing-stage,  in  a  small  open  place, 
bounded  on  one  side  by  the  entrance  to  the  mediae- 
val castle  of  Cos,  and  on  the  other  side  by  a 
church,  formerly  Christian,  now  turned  into  a 
mosque,  and  a  few  coffee  houses.  Close  to  the 
plane  tree  is  a  handsome  public  fountain,  the 
cupola  of  which  is  supported  by  columns.  The 
plane  tree  grows  out  of  a  podium  standing  as 
high  as  the  breast,  and  mostly  built  of  antique 
marble.  Several  antique  sculptures  and  inscrip- 
tions have  been  utilized  in  the  structure.  Built 
into  the  podium  is  a  Turkish  fountain,  now  dry, 
of  recent  date.  The  podium  was  doubtless  built 
to  support  the  trunk  of  the  tree  after  it  had  be- 
come hollow  and  weak  from  age,  and  is  of  no 
great  antiquity.  The  plane  itself  is  very  ancient, 
and  measures  nearly  18  yards  in  circumference. 
The  trunk  is  now  hollow,  and  the  large  middle 
branches  of  the  crown  are  broken  away,  presuma- 
bly by  storms  and  the  lack  of  resistance  of  the 
hollow  trunk.  To  give  the  Sultan  a  practical  con- 
ception of  the  great  size  of  the  tree,  a  piece  of  the 
largest  broken  branch  was  sent  to  Constantinople. 
The  Sultan  attaches  great  importance  to  the  pres- 
ervation of  the  tree,  for  he  is  said  to  have  ordered 
it  to  be  strictly  guarded  day  and  night.  The  lower 
branches  are  still  well  preserved.  As  they  are— 
especially  one  of  them — very  long  and  spreading 
in  a  horizontal  direction,  they  have  been  shored  up 
with  pieces  of  antique  columns  (not  brick  pillars) . 
In  course  of  time  the  branches,  in  consequence  of 
the  powerful  pressure  of  their  own  weisrht,  have 
grown  like  a  cap  over  the  upper  ends  of  the  col- 
umns. In  the  proximity  of  the  plane  tree  is  a  solid 
marble  seat,  which  is  said  to  he  the  chair  of  Hip- 
pocrates.        The  place  is  a  pleasant  one,  and  to 


medical  visitors  in  particular  it  is  hallowed  by  tra- 
ditions of  the  Father  of  Medicine.  But  there  is 
not,  so  far  as  we  are  aware,  any  historical  evidence 
that  Hippocrates  actually  taught  medicine  2300 
years  ago  under  the  spreading  boughs  of  the  tree 
with  which  his  name  is  now  associated. 

Dr.  Clapton,  formerly  physician  to  St.  Thomas' 
Hospital,  London,  whose  devotion  to  archaeology 
is  well  known,  recently  instructed  the  agents 
whom  he  employs  for  the  collection  of  curiosities 
in  foreign  countries  to  send  a  representative  to 
Cos  to  find  out  all  that  could  be  discovered  about 
the  tree,  and  if  possible  to  procure  some  fragments 
thereof.  In  due  course  Dr.  Clapton  received  a 
portion  of  one  of  the  branches  of  the  old  tree.  Of 
the  plane  tree  itself  Dr.  Clapton  writes  : 

'  This  tree,  the  platanus  orientalis,  is  a  noble 
timber  tree,  a  native  of  the  Levant,  etc.  The 
Greeks  planted  these  plane  trees  as  being  orna- 
mental, no  others  commanding  equal  admiration  ; 
and  it  is  said  that  for  centuries  the  youth  of 
Greece  assembled  under  its  shade  in  the  groves 
of  Academus  to  receive  lessons  in  philosophy.  In 
the  East  it  attains  an  immense  size  and  lives  to  a 
great  age,  greater  probably  than  any  other  tree. 
In  more  than  one  book  there  is  described 
a  plane  tree  now  in  the  meadow  of  Buynk- 
dere.  on  the  banks  of  the  Bosphorus,  not 
far  from  Constantinople,  which  is  100  feet 
high.  165  feet  in  girth,  and  130  feet  in 
the  spread  of  its  branches.  It  is  believed 
to  be  more  than  2000  years  old.  In  the  streets  of 
Damascus  there  is  a  tree  which  measures  upwards 
of  40  feet  in  circumference.  Even  in  this  climate 
it  attains  a  height  of  50  or  60  feet,  and  lives  to  a 
great  age.  With  its  wide-spreading  branches  it 
is  considered  highly  ornamental  in  our  parks  and 
gardens,  and  in  consequence  of  its  bark,  regularly 
flaked  off  in  rectangular  scales,  it  thrives  in  the 
soot-laden  atmosphere  of  London.  It  flourishes 
better  when  growing  near  some  stream,  hence  in 
Ecclesiastes  xxiv.,  14,  it  is  said  that  wisdom 
grew  up  as  a  plane  tree  by  the  water.  It  is  one  of 
the  three  trees  which  are  described  in  Ezekiel  as 
having  been  in  the  Garden  of  Eden  (Bendis,  the 
Tree  of  Life,  and  the  Tree  of  Knowledge  of  Good 
and  Evil),  the  others  being  the  cedar  and  the  fir 
tree.  (Ezekiel  xxxi.,  8,  R.  V.)  Smith,  in  his 
book  on  Bible  Plants,  states  that  the  Hebrew 
word  armon,  which  was  wrongly  translated  in  the 
Authorized  Version,  is  now  admitted  to  be  the 
plantanus  orientalis.  It  is  found  in  Lebanon,  and 
is  also  a  tree  of  the  plains,  growing  chieflv  by 
streams  and  on  the  banks  of  Upper  Jordan.  From 
the  outer  coat  of  its  hark  falliner  awav  yearly, 
making-  the  trunks  appear  white.  Smith  says  that 
it  derives  its  Hebrew  name  armon,  which  means 
naked. 
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With  regard  to  the  remarkable  plane  tree  and 
the  Temple  of  /Esculapius  at  Cos,  it  is  interesting 
to  note  that  St.  Paul  and  St.  Luke  spent  one  day 
in  this  island  (Acts,  xxi.,  1),  and  Dean  Farrar,  in 
his  Life  and  Work  of  St.  Paul,  remarks  that 
"  neither  the  wines,  nor  the  purple,  nor  the  per- 
fumes of  Cos,  would  have  much  interest  for  the 
little  band;  but,  if  opportunity  offered,  we  may  be 
sure  that  '  the  beloved  physician  '  would  not  miss 
the  opportunity  of  seeing  all  that  he  could  of  the 
scientific  memorials  of  the  Asclepiads — the  great 
Medical  School  of  the  ancient  world." 

Of  the  details  of  the  life  of  Hippocrates  very 
little  is  known.  He  was  born  on  the  Island  of 
Cos  in  460  B.C.  He  was  a  member  of  the  family 
of  the  Asclepaidee,  and  is  believed  to  have  been 
either  nineteenth  or  seventeenth  in  direct  descent 
from  Asklepios.  On  the  mother's  side  he  is  said 
to  have  been  descended  from  Herakles.  He 
studied  the  art  of  healing  first  in  the  famous  As- 
klepeion  of  his  native  island  and  afterwards  at 
Cnidos.  He  seems  to  have  been  as  itinterant  as 
Paracelesus  in  the  Middle  Ages,  or  Brown-Se- 
quard  (who  crossed  the  Atlantic  more  than  thirty 
times)  in  modern  times.  He  practiced  and  taught 
bis  art  at  Athens,  and  is  referred  to  by  Plato  as 
a  recognized  medical  authority,  and  quoted  by 
Aristotle.  He  also  worked  in  Thrace,  Thessaly, 
Delos,  and  in  his  native  Cos.  He  died  at  Larissa, 
in  Thessaly,  at  an  advanced  age,  which  is  vari- 
ously estimated  from  85  to  109. 

In  the  absence  of  historical  evidence  one  way 
■or  the  other,  one  may  indulge  the  fancy  that  the 
old  man  taught  his  disciples  under  the  plane  tree 
at  Cos.  Though  himself  sprung  from  a  family 
of  priest-physicians,  he  broke  the  chain  of  tradi- 
tion and  superstition  that  held  medicine  in  bond- 
age to  priestcraft,  and  taught  men  to  give  them- 
selves to  the  observation  of  the  natural  history  of 
disease.  His  writings  show  the  scorn  in  which  he 
held  the  use  of  amulets  and  incantations  in  the 
treatment  of  disease,  and  he  insisted  on  the  fact 
that  diseases  must  from  a  scientific  point  of  view 
be  looked  upon  and  dealt  with  as  produced  by 
natural  causes,  and  in  their  evolution  subject  to 
the  evolution  of  natural  laws.  The  same  practical 
spirit  led  him,  as  Clesus  points  out,  to  emancipate 
medicine  from  the  trammels  of  speculative  phil- 
osophy. His  aim  was  to  teach  physicians  to  look 
at  facts  rather  than  weave  fancies  into  airy  noth- 
ings of  theory. 

In  an  age  when  dissection  would  have  been 
looked  upon  as  an  impiety  Hippocrates  could  nat- 
urally know  little  of  anatomy  of  physiology ;  his 
merit  is  that,  in  the  words  of  Goethe,  he  had  an 
eye  clear  and  true  for  the  objective  signs  of  dis- 
ease. He  was,  in  fact,  a  clinician  of  the  highest 
order.  He  practiced  succussion  for  the  diagnosis 
of  fluid  in  the  thorax,  and  immediate  auscultation. 
Laennec  frankly  states  that  it  was  from  Hippoc- 
rates he  got  the  idea  which  led  to  such  far-reach- 
ing results.  The  principle  of  his  practice  was,  as 
Sydenham  expresses  it,  "  the  support  of  enfeebled 
and  the  coercion  of  outrageous  Nature."     While 


using  such  remedies  as  were  available  with  bold- 
ness, tempered  with  the  caution  of  experience,  he 
attached  the  greatest  importance  to  diet  and  regi- 
men. 

We  need  not  enumerate  the  writings  attributed 
to  him,  and  it  would  be  out  of  place  to  enter  here 
on  a  critical  discussion  of  their  authorship.  The 
famous  oath  which  bears  his  name  is  believed  to 
be  authentic ;  at  any  rate,  it  may  safely  be  taken  to 
represent  his  idea  of  the  rules  that  should  guide 
the  physician  in  the  practice  of  his  profession.  It 
may  not  unfitly  find  a  place  here  : 

"  I  swear  by  Apollo  the  Healer,  by  Asklepios, 
by  Hygiea  and  Panakeia,  by  all  the  Gods  and  all 
the  Goddesses,  taking  them  to  witness  that  I  will 
keep  according  to  my  strength  and  capacity  the 
following  oath  and  obligation :     I  will   put  my 
master  who  taught  me  medicine  on  the  same  level 
as  the  father  who  gave  me  life.     I  will  share  what 
I  have  with  him,  and  in  case  of  need  I  will  pro- 
vide for  his  necessities.     I  will  hold  his  children 
for  my  brothers,  and  if  they  wish  to  learn  med- 
icine  I    will   teach   them   without   taking   fee  or 
pledge  from  them.     I   will  impart  the  precepts, 
oral  instruction,  and  other  teaching  to  my  sons,  to 
those  of  my  master  and  to  the  disciples  bound  to 
me  by  covenant  and  oath  according  to  the  medical 
law,  but  to  none  else.     I  will  regulate  the  way  of 
living  for  the  sick  to  their  advantage  according  to 
my  power  and  judgment,  and  I  will  refrain  myself 
from  all  evil  and  all  injustice.     I  will  not  give 
poison  to  any  one  if  I  am  asked  for  it,  nor  will  I 
make  such  a  suggestion.    In  like  manner  I  will  not 
give  to  any  woman  an  abortifacient  pessary.     I 
will  spend  my  life  and  practice  my  art  in  innocence 
and  purity.     I  will  not  perform  the  operation  of 
cutting  for  stone,  but  will  leave  that  to  persons 
who  make  it  their  business.     Whatever  house  I 
enter  I  will  go  into  it  in  order  to  be  of  use  to 
sufferers,  avoiding  every  wilful   and  corrupting 
misdeed,  and  especially  the  seduction  of  women 
and  of  boys,  free  or  slaves.     Whatever  I  may  see 
or  hear  in  the  course  of  my  practice,  or  even  out- 
side the  line  of. my  professional  duty,  in  the  lives 
of  men,  that  ought  not  to  be  noised  abroad,  I  will 
not  speak  of,  considering  that  such  things  should 
be  kept  secret.   If  I  keep  this  oath  without  break- 
ing it  may  it  be  given  unto  me  happily  to  enjoy 
life  and  the  exercise  of  my  art,  ever  held  in  honor 
among  men.     If  I  violate  it  and  become  a  perjurer 
may  the  opposite  fate  be  my  lot." 
♦     * 

The  Viets  Miracle. 

Dr.  Byron  B.  Viets  of  Cleveland  has  given  our 
profession  and  the  general  public  a  genuine  sur- 
prise by  restoring  (if  that  be  the  exact  and  proper 
word)  the  light  of  day  to  a  little  nine  year  old 
girl  of  Conneaut  who  had  been  born  blind.  His 
was  a  triumph  of  patient  study,  analysis  and  deli- 
cate surgery.  Dr.  Yiets  is  a  famous  oculist  of  the 
homeopathic  school  and  noted  for  his  painstaking- 
labors   in   all   the   departments  of   medical   work. 
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Little  Ethel  Boothby  came  under  Dr.  Viets'  notice 
while  the  doctor  was  at  his  summer  home  at 
Conneaut.  At  this  time  this  little  lassie  was  but 
six  years  old.  Dr.  Viets,  after  carefully  studying 
the  cases  and  examining  it  many  times,  gave  the 
parents  but  little  hope ;  however,  he  pursued  his  in- 
vestigations and  work  on  the  case,  performing  no 
less  than  seven  delicate  operations  upon  the  right 
eye.  Little  by  little  he  opened  the  bony-like  mem- 
brane, until  one  day  a  gleam  of  light  flashed  into 
the  little  girl's  consciousness.  From  that  time  the 
sight  has  grown  stronger  until  now  the  right  eye 
is  assured,  and  Dr.  Viets  is  ready  to  begin  his 
work  with  the  left  eye.  We  congratulate  Dr. 
Viets  upon  what  seems  almost  like  a  miracle,  and 
hope  he  may  have  an  equal  measure  of  success 
with  the  remaining  eye  of  this  little  girl. 
•     ♦ 

"  Teach  Him  Homeopathy  First." 

We  agree  most  heartily  in  an  editorial  from  the 
pen  of  our  neighboring  editor,  Dr.  Richey  Horner, 
in  his  February  issue  of  the  Cleveland  Medical 
and  Surgical  Reporter  on  the  value  of  primary 
homeopathic  education  for  medical  students  who 
are  to  be  homeopathic  physicians.  Under  the 
title  of  "  Colleges  and  Students "  Dr.  Horner 
reviews  the  question  in  very  excellent  style  and 
carries  his  point  from  start  to  finish. 

"  Say  what  you  please,"  says  Editor  Horner, 
"  about  the  value  of  the  college  training  in  the 
homeopathic  school  as  compared  with  that  of  the 
old  school,  it  is  rank  disloyalty  for  any  homeo- 
pathic physician  to  give  an  old  school  college  the 
preference  when  his  son  or  his  student  begins  the 
study  of  medicine.  No  one  could  have  any  ob- 
jections to  a  man  taking  a  post-graduate  course  in 
an  old  school,  but  he  should  first  be  thoroughly 
grounded  in  the  principles  and  practice  of  homeo- 
pathic therapeutics,  otherwise,  through  lack  of 
this  proper  training,  his  mind  becomes  distorted 
and  he  is  forever  rendered  unstable  in  his  methods 
of  curing  the  sick.     Teach  his  homeopathy  first." 

That's  the  talk !  Teach  his  homeopathy  first ! 
In  how  many  of  our  alleged  homeopathic  colleges 
is  this  the  rule?  In  how  many  homeopathic 
schools  do  they  teach  him  homeopathy  first,  so 
that  when  he  leaves  their  sheltering  arms  he  is  a 
homeopath  by  first  intention?  And  this  brings 
us  up  plump  to  the  other  question,  why  was  it,  or 
is  it,  still  necessary,  for  preceptors  to  send  their 
students  to  old  school  colleges  for  preliminary 
training? 

One  answer  is,  of  course,  as  every  practical 
medical  man  remembers,  that  there  was  a  time 
when  the  homeopathic  college  taught  nothing  but 
homeopathic  therapeutics,  and  not  always  any  too 
much  of  that ;  anatomy,  obstetrics,  surgery,  and 
other  things,  now  as  common  as  reading  and  writ- 
ing in  the  grammar  school,  were  given  a  licflit 
touch,  and  in  some  places  exceedingly  light. 
There  are  those  among  us  to-day  who  have 
earned  our  spurs  bv  reason  of  main  strength  and 


awkwardness,  like  the  Irishman's  fiddling,  who 
could  tell  some  sorry  tales  of  the  little  anatomy 
and  less  surgery  and  no  gynecology  which  was 
served  up  in  our  alma  mater.  There  are  some 
who  recall  that  physiology  was  a  rampant  bur- 
lesque, and  chemistry  merely  a  knowledge  of  a 
few  ante-bellum  symbols.  But  that  has  now  been 
done  away  with,  thanks  to  the  work  of  our 
energetic  State  Examination  and  Registration 
Boards;  and  to-day  our  homeopathic  schools  are 
as  thoroughly  equipped  in  these  regards  as  those 
of  the  other  school.  Then  there  must  be  some 
other  reason.  What  is  it?  Perhaps  the  homeo- 
pathic college  of  to-day  is  doing  so  much  allo- 
pathic teaching  that  the  preceptors  take  the  bull 
by  the  horns  and  send  their  students  directly  to 
the  source  from  which  the  homeopathic  schools 
get  their  information,  and  so  be  sure  of  receiving 
the  genuine  and  undiluted,  "  undynamized " 
article.     Is  not  this  true  ? 

And  if  it  is,  would  not  the  correction  of  the  evil 
seem  to  be  very  simple,  namely :  the  substitution 
of  homeopathy  as  the  prime  line  in  the  school,  and 
making  allopathic  teaching  the  subordinate  one  ? 

In  a  recent  editorial  we  referred  to  the  publica- 
tion by  editors  of  the  Thank-God  letters  received 
by  them,  but  forgetting  the  other  kind  that  must 
occasionally  fall  upon  their  desks.  Were  we  to 
publish  an  occasional  letter  from  our  subscribers 
depicting  the  lack  of  homeopathic  teaching  in  this 
and  the  other  alleged  homeopathic  college,  or  if 
we  were  to  give  the  name  of  prominent  homeo- 
paths who  are  advising  their  students  or  friends 
to  use  combination  tablets,  it  would  keep  us  in 
constant  hot  water.  But  the  profession  at  large 
is  not  so  blind  as  some  of  the  college  people  think. 
They  are  not  all  fooled  by  the  splendid  statistical 
showing  issued  once  or  twice  a  year  in  evidence 
of  the  growth  of  homeopathy  in  general  and  of 
this  or  that  homeopathic  school  in  particular. 
The  profession  is  keenly  alive  to  the  misrepresen- 
tations that  are  given  currency  by  interested  col- 
lege people.  When  one  of  their  cherished  students 
returns  from  some  homeopathic  college  a  mongrel 
in  therapeutics,  or  a  surgeon  by  first  intention, 
and  all  the  years  of  patient  industry  on  the  part  of 
the  preceptor  shelved  as  old-fogy,  then  that  col- 
lege has  sealed  its  fate.  And  the  next  student 
will  go  to  the  old  school  college. 

Teach  him  homeopathy  first !     Aye,  truly.  Brer. 
Horner,    that's    the    only    thing    that    will    sav< 
homeopathy.     Keep    a-hammerin'    on    that    note 
until  it  is  heard  the  world  'round. 


President  Beebe. 

1  )r.  H.  E.  Beebe,  of  Sidney,  Ohio,  has  been 
elected  President  of  the  Ohio  State  Board  of 
Medical  Registration  and  Examination,  vice  Dr. 
N.  R.  Coleman,  who  has  retired.  Dr.  Beebe  is 
the  homeopathic  member  of  the  Board,  who  has 
been  active  in  his  defense  of  our  school  from  the 
first  moment  of  the  building  of  this  law.     He  has 
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been  vice-president  of  the  Board  for  a  number  of 
years.  Dr.  H.  H.  Baxter  is  the  other  homeopathic 
member,  and  with  Dr.  Beebe  has  held  up  the 
dignity  and  worth  of  our  distinctive  school. 
While  we  are  not  rabid  in  our  regard  for  state 
examination  boards  and  the  like,  we  must  say,  in 
all  candor  and  fairness,  that  the  Ohio  Board  has 
been  an  exceptionally  fine  one,  and  that  it  has 
never  strained  at  the  law  in  order  to  bring  about 
some  personally  cherished  object.  In  the  ex- 
aminations, as  we  happen  to  know,  of  our  stu- 
dents, the  other  members  of  the  board  were  as 
kind  and  considerate  as  if  they  too  were  homeo- 
paths. There  can  be  not  a  moment's  doubt  of  the 
great  value  which  the  Board  has  proven  in  con- 
trolling the  intake  of  the  medical  colleges.  It  is 
no  longer  possible  for  any  likely  young  man  or 
fair-browed  woman  to  matriculate  under  the 
blandishments  and  inveiglements  of  school-run- 
ners, unless  the  aforesaid  matriculant  can  show  a 
proper  amount  of  proficiency  in  ordinary  studies, 
as  elicited  by  an  entirely  disinterested  tribunal — 
the  high  schools  of  Ohio.  That  the  devil's  spawn 
still  continues  to  infest  our  cities  and  fill  the  ad- 
vertising columns  of  our  yellow  press,  those  who 
traffic  upon  the  meannesses  and  wickednesses  of 
the  race,  is  not  to  be  placed  to  the  Board.  The 
newspapers  of  the  state  would  not  permit  the 
throwing  out  of  these  medical  shysters  and  har- 
pies, for  they  contribute  a  tidy  little  bunch  of 
money  to  the  said  newspapers ;  so  that  so  long  as 
they  approve  themselves  legally  graduated  medi- 
cal men  they  must  be  tolerated.  We  have  no 
unkind  word  for  the  Ohio  State  Medical  Board. 
It  is  built  up  of  high-principled  gentlemen,  in  all 
that  that  hackneved  word  originally  meant. 


Rare  Enterprise. 

We  note  the  advertisement  in  the  Eclectic  Medi- 
cal Journal  of  a  one  time  prominent  homeopathic 
pharmacy,  or,  more  correctly,  the  advertisement  of 
two  books  by  homeopaths  of  wide  reputation.  Is 
not  this  carrying  the  war  into  Africa  with  a  ven- 
geance ?  For  years  it  has  been  our  cry  that  "the 
homeopaths  were  being  eclecticized  ;  that  is  to  say, 
that  a  great  number  of  our  graduates  were  using 
eclectic  medicines,  and  eclectic  doses,  and  specific 
diagnosis,  in  the  belief  that  this  was  homeopathy ; 
that  instead  of  patronizing  homeopathic  phar- 
macies, where  the  homeopathic  remedies  were 
made  according  to  the  high  canons  of  the  school, 
they  were  buying  Lloyd's  tinctures  and  adding  a 
bit  of  water,  because,  forsooth,  homeopathy  is 
merely  dilution — a  crass  dose  of  medicine  with 
more  or  less  of  water  added.  Indeed,  in  this  same 
issue  of  the  Eclectic  Medical  Journal  we  find  an 
editorial  by  the  famous  John  Uri  Lloyd  advising 
the  homeopathic  pharmacies  to  take  more  care  of 
their  preparations  and  to  adjust  the  prices  more 
nearly  to  the  actual  value  of  the  "  goods."  The 
editorial  grew  out  of  a  request  from  some  sub- 


scriber asking  how  to  change  the  Lloyd  tinctures 
to  homeopathic  dilutions. 

Now  we  behold  the  pleasant  spectacle  of  a 
homeopathic  pharmacy  invading  the  territory  of 
the  eclectics  and  offering  them  the  books  of  two 
of  our  most  excellent  masters  in  homeopathy. 
What  is  their  expectation  ?  That  the  eclectics 
will  abandon  their  specific  medication  and  adopt 
what  they  and  others  in  our  own  camp  have  so 
many  times  designated  as  moonshine  dosage  ? 
Does  this  homeopathic  firm,  which  singles  out 
the  homeopathic  journals  to  whom  homeopathic 
books  shall  be  sent  for  review,  really  believe  that 
the  disciples  of  Howe  and  King  and  Scudder  and 
Lloyd  and  Cooper  and  Bloyer  and  many  others 
of  the  moderns  can  be  induced  to  throw  away 
their  precision  of  dosage  and  remedial  action,  and 
engage  in  the  confusion  which  our  materias 
medica  and  our  practice  so  frequently  inculcate? 
It  is  very  doubtful  indeed.  We  have  known  of 
many  old  school  doctors  changing  to  homeopathy 
because  of  its  excellent  means  of  recognizing  the 
remedy ;  but  we  have  yet  to  hear  of  an  eclectic, 
who  was  truly  an  electic,  abandoning  his  specific 
medication  for  homeopathy.  Wre  have  severeal 
times,  in  reviewing  eclectic  books  that  have  been 
sent  us,  remarked,  in  our  Review  Notices,  that  the 
eclectic  system  of  medicine  is  most  attractive ;  that 
it  is  based  upon  good  logic ;  that  it  has  avoided 
many,  if  not  all,  of  the  errors  which  have  bar- 
nacled the  good  ship  of  homeopathy ;  that  it  has 
still  living  and  in  practice  men  of  superior  attain- 
ments who  will  keep  their  flag  well  to  the  front. 
So  that  we  believe  this  homeopathic  pharmacy, 
which  takes  of  its  homeopathic  revenue  to  adver- 
tise a  homeopathic  practice  in  an  eclectic  medical 
journal,  is  not  likey  to  get  rich  from  the  sales 
made.  In  conclusion,  we  extend  our  heartfelt 
sorrow  to  the  two  distinguished  authors,  who, 
having  apparently  failed  to  find  sales  for  their 
books  in  their  own  camp,  must  needs  "  try  it  on  " 
the  eclectics. 

♦     ♦ 

Prayers  in  the  institute  Transactions. 

It  amuses  us  a  good  deal  to  note  the  fidelity 
and  exactness  with  which  the  Institute  reporters 
have  been  "  taking  down  "  the  prayers  of  the 
several  sky  pilots  and  printing  them  in  full.  We 
long  since  learned  that  a  prayer  was  never  to  be 
reported  in  full  unless  it  was  at  a  church  affair 
and  the  prayeewas  a  distinguished  member  of  his 
cloth.  It  was  always  considered  by  our  former 
professional  reporter-brethren  as  a  cheap  affair, 
and  evidence  that  that  reporter  didn't  amount  to 
much  who  would  waste  his  time  and  energy  in 
taking  prayers,  which,  as  a  rule,  are  spoken  in 
great  deliberation  and  any  tyro  can  follow.  Of 
course,  if  our  successor  in  the  recording  sec- 
retary's office  paid  his  reporters  by  the  amount  of 
page-space  covered,  then  there  is  method  in  their 
madness.  Perhaps  it  was  deemed  proper  that  the 
other  1600  members  should  also  pray  the  prayer 
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with  which  the  famous  Cleveland  hari  kari  cere- 
monies were  begun ;  for  very  few  doctors  have 
time  to  attend  to  church  duties  — that  is,  after  the 
first  three  or  four  years  of  residence  in  a  new 
community ;  and  this  is  a  good  way  of  reminding 
them  of  their  sacred  duty ;  we  know  that  every 
reader  of  the  transactions  at  once  reads  these 
prayers  and  believes  all  that  is  therein  invoked. 

Another  evidence  of  great  reportorial  skill  is 
the  reporting  and  writing  out  at  full  of  "  Ladies 
and  Gentlemen,"  and  the  putting  of  the  motion  in 
the  exact  words  of  the  chairman.  If  this  was  not 
done  with  such  nicety  and  care,  the  rest  of  the 
membership  might  conclude  that  the  presiding 
chairman  didn't  put  the  motion  correctly  or  per- 
haps didn't  put  it  at  all,  but  just  simply  assumed 
that  the  four  hundred  agreed  to  it.  It  takes  a 
few  years  of  practical  reporting  in  the  law  courts 
of  the  land  to  teach  a  reporter  the  essentials  of 
reporting :  and  the  same  is  true  if  he  has  done  a 
few  stunts  on  a  daily  paper.  The  nonsense-talk 
and  introductory  speeches  and  prayers  are  pretty 
sure  to  be  left  out  in  the  cold  when  the  city  editor 
falls  athwart  of  that  copy ;  and  the  essence  of  the 
debates  is  better  preserved.  We  always  talk  a 
bit  rapid  in  our  extempore  remarks ,  and  we  did 
the  same  before  the  materia  medica  section ;  we 
talked  full  five  minutes ,  and  five  minutes  of  rapid 
talk  is  not  compressed  into  the  space  which  our 
glowing  words  occupy  in  the  printed  page  of  the 
transactions.  So  that  our  suggestion  would  be  to 
drop  out  the  prayers,  for  which  no  one  cares  two 
straws,  and  also  the  exact  verbiage  of  the  chair- 
man when  putting  his  motion — for  every  intel- 
ligent man  and  woman  knows  how  these  notions 
are  always  put — and  give  more  attention  to  the 
speeches  and  debates  of  the  Institute  members, 
and  also  take  notice  of  a  large  section  of  the  local 
work,  i.  e.,  the  college  reunions,  which  were  such 
a  marked  feature  and  so  successful  of  the  Cleve- 
land meeting. 

♦     ♦ 

Contrast  in  Subscription  Methods. 

In  pleasing  contrast  to  the  Hahnemann  Monu- 
ment History  is  the  beautiful  certificate  issued  by 
the  McKinley  Memorial  Fund  Commission,  which 

reads :  "  This  certifies  that  has  contributed 

to  the  fund  for  the  erection  of  the  National 
Memorial  at  Canton,  Ohio,  in  honor  of  William 
McKinley."  It  does  not  say  whether  that  con- 
tribution was  fifteen  cents  or  four  hundred  dol- 
lars. In  other  words,  the  donors  to  this  monu- 
ment will  not  wake  up  some  fine  morning  and 
find  that  their  gifts,  little  or  big,  are  published  in 
a  handsome  book,  and  publiclv  distributed  in  order 
to  show  how  penuriously  or  how  lavishly  they 
subscribed  to  the  fund. 

Practically,  the  Hahnemann  Monument  His- 
tory savs :  "  This  certifies  that  the  famous  Dr. 
Hendrvx  Sopperlode-Budenheimer,  of  Williams- 
port,  Pa.,  has  contributed  (but)  Seven  Dollars 
to  this  Hahnemann  Monument  Fund,  while  the 


other  folk  of  his  town  and  county  gave  ten,  fif- 
teen, and  some  even  as  high  as  fifty-seven  dollars. 
Let  this  be  a  warning  to  you  never  again  to  give 
less  than  your  neighbors  for  any  fund  or  subscrip- 
tion which  is  pushed  under  your  nose,  lest  you 
find  yourself  blackmailed  on  a  later  day  for  hav- 
ing given  merely  according  to  your  means,  and 
not  in  proportion  to  your  heartiness." 

The  committee,  or  whoever  it  was,  issuing  this 
edition  de  luxe  History  of  the  Hahnemann  Fund 
would  do  a  clever  and  really  politic  thing  to  call 
in  that  book,  and  then  either  destroy  it  in  toto,  or 
else  precede  that  blacklist  with  a  copious  explana- 
tion that  would  explain  why  so  many  of  our  really 
big  men  do  not  appear  at  all  in  that  list,  and  why 
others  appear  so  small — in  their  donatives.  And 
there  were  many  good  reasons  for  both,  which  a 
comparing  and  critical  public,  reading  this  list, 
will  not  know  from  reading  the  book. 

If  Henry  Smith  furnished  this  data  to  this  min- 
ister and  agreed  that  this  list  should  smudge  the 
whole  work  to  which  he  had  given  so  many  years 
of  his  life  and  so  much  energy  and  love,  then 
truly  had  he  taken  leave  of  all  his  innate  kindness 
of  heart  and  all  that  sober  judgment  for  which  he 
had  always  been  noted.  We  don't  believe  he  did 
so,  however.  It  is  more  like  a  church  subscription 
method. 

The  Monument  was  built.  It  was  all  paid  for. 
It  was  given  a  place  in  the  nations's  capital.  It 
was  honored  by  the  presence  of  our  Chief  Magis- 
trate. What,  then,  was  the  need  for  humiliating 
half  or  more  of  its  contributors  in  this  unhappy 
and  disgusting  fashion  ? 

♦     ♦ 

Anti- Vaccinationist  Redivivus. 

It  has  come  to  pass,  as  we  formerly  prophesied : 
The  Cleveland  anti-vaccinating  society  have  now 
again  issued  from  their  hole — into  which  they 
crept  when  the  anti-vaccinationist  members 
wanted  to  see  them  most — during  the  past  four 
months ;  and  now  that  the  storm  is  over,  *.  e.,  vac- 
cination has  completed  the  work  of  purifying  our 
city  of  the  threatened  smallpox  epidemic,  these 
sunshine  patriots  are  refurbishing  their  uniforms, 
pipe-claying  their  "  smalls,"  and  putting  an  extra 
polish  on  the  "  brasses ;  "  in  other  words,  they  are 
again  in  the  Resolution  business,  and  will  issue  a 
good  hatful  of  these,  condemning  the  practice  of 
vaccination  in  general,  and  the  compulsory  vac- 
cination of  the  Cleveland  school  children  in  par- 
ticular. It's  a  brave  business  this,  of  writing 
and  passing  resolutions!  It  gets  the  names  in 
the  papers  of  that  peculiar  class  of  zealots  who 
delight  in  such  notoriety.  "  Put.'*  said  the 
editor  to  his  narrator.  "  if  I  publish  the  story  you 
tell  me,  why,  it  will  appear  that  you  got  a  pretty 
bad  thrashing."  "  That's  all  right.  Cap.,"  said 
the  oral  correspondent.  "  let  her  go,  jess  so  I  get 
mv  name  in  the  papers." 

When  this  wonderful  society  of  antis  was  most 
needed — during    the     recent     unpleasantness — it 
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fl linked  and  funked,  and  could  not  be  found — nor 
hair  nor  hide  nor  hoof.  The  autocrats  of  the  city 
did  their  worst,  unhindered,  compelling  every 
child  in  every  school  to  be  thoroughly  vaccinated, 
or  show  good  cause  why  not.  Not  a  peep  was 
heard  from  this  valiant  herd  of  protectors  of  per- 
sonal liberties !  One  minister  made  a  good  fight 
for  a  while,  but  he  did  so  unaided  by  purse  or 
resolution  from  the  avowed  society  for  saving  our 
children's  bodies  from  being  setarized,  or  made 
the  nidus-es  for  foul  disease  germs,  later  to  de- 
velop into  cancer. 

Perhaps  these  good  people — the  resolution 
builders — will  see  an  account  of  that  one  case  of 
tetanus  at  Columbus,  reported  in  all  the  daily 
papers  yesterday,  and  which  was  clearly  the  re- 
sult of  the  vaccination.  Then  we  will  have  some 
more  letter-perfect  resolutions  anent  the  heinous 
violation  of  personal  rights,  and  the  filling  of  our 
healthv  bodies  with  vile  and  violent  poisons, 
making  them  into  charncl  houses,  and  killing  our 
children — this  one  child  at  Columbus!  P.ut  the 
several  hundred  thousand  other  children  who  did 
not  die.  who  did  not  "  catch  "  the  smallpox. 
because  a  sacrilegious  Board  of  Health  in  thy 
State  ordered  thorough  vaccination — those  don't 
count !  It  is  only  when  one  swallow  should  make 
a  spring  that  we  tune  up.  and  wax  eloquent,  and — 
pass  more  resolutions. 

Better  put  up  the  shutters,  and  go  out  of  com- 
mission. 


Book  IReviews. 


Pearls  of  Homeopathy.  By  M.  E.  Douglass,  M.  I).. 
Associate  Professor  of  Materia  Medica,  Lecturer  on  Der- 
matology and  Professor  of  Mental  and  Nervous  Diseases  in 
the  Southern  Homeopathic  Medical  College  of  Baltimore. 
M.  D.;  Chairman  of  Bureau  of  Materia  Medica  of  Mary- 
land Homeopathic  Medical  Association:  Author  of  "Char- 
acteristics of  Materia  Medica,"  "  Repertory  of  Tongue 
Symptoms,"  "  Diseases  of  the  Skin,"  etc.  New  York: 
Boericke  &  Runyon,  1903. 

A  very  handsome  little  book  both  as  to  typology 
and  as  to  matter  contained.  Dr.  Douglass  has 
long  since  recognized  the  impossibility  of  uttering 
anything  new  in  homeopathic  materia  medica ;  all 
books  on  this  most  important  of  subjects  must 
needs  be  based  on  the  few  "  horn-books  " — as 
they  say  in  law — the  ultra-original  text-books  on 
the  subject ;  and  the  later  writers  and  authors  are 
but  re-arrangers  of  material  that  has  always  been 
at  hand  since  Hahnemann  issued  his  provings. 
Still,  the  skill  in  arrangment.  the  ability  to  make 
a  difficult  and  dry  subject  interesting,  is  that 
which  marks  the  present  day  author.  Dr  Doug- 
lass has  been  much  in  the  professional  eye  in  late 
Years,  and  much  read  and  thoroughly  appreciated 
because  of  his  lucid  manner  of  teaching  and  writ- 
ing. His  materia  medica  studies  appearing  in 
various  contemporary  journals — our  own  among 
the  number — have  been  an  agreeable  rendition  of 
the  power  of  this  man  in  holding  his  audience 
and  in  instructine  them.     We  are  very  fond  of 


Dr.  Douglass  and  read  everything  he  publishes. 
His  present  book  is  concise  and  condensed,  and 
from  a  desultory  browsing  here  and  there  in  its 
pages  we  find  nothing  to  condemn,  but  everything 
to  commend. 

A   Text-Book  ok    Clinical    Medicine.      Principles  of 
Diagnosis.     By  Clarence  Bartlett,  M.   D.,  Professor 

of  Clinical  Medicine  and  Associate  Professor  of  Medicine 
in  the  Hahnemann  Medical  College  of  Philadelphia,  Senior 
Neurologist  to  the  Hahnemann  Hospital,  etc.  With  245 
Illustrations,  including  six  colored  plates.  Philadelphia  : 
Boericke  &  Tafel,  1903.  Price,  Cloth  $7. 00  net;  Hall 
Morocco.  $3.oo  net. 

Dr.  Bartlett,  the  able  editor  of  the  Hahne- 
mannian  Monthly,  has  given  us  another  book  of 
great  merit.  He  had  already  won  a  place  on  the 
professional  book-shelf  in  conjunction  with  Dr. 
Goodno  when  these  two  issued  their  famous 
Practice,  and  which  has  held  its  place  in  medical 
practice  ever  since.  This  later  book  of  Dr.  Bart- 
lett will  make  an  excellent  companion  to  the  other 
two.  in  that  it  is  of  about  the  same  bulk  and  that 
its  diction  and  arrangement  follow  very  much 
after  the  older  pattern.  In  his  Preface  Dr.  Bart- 
lett states  that  he  will  follow  the  newer  idea  in 
his  book  of  treating  Clinical  Medicine  mainly 
from  the  clinical  side,  and  he  does  so  on  every 
page  and  in  every  department.  He  is  eminently 
practical.  The  bookishness  of  many  authors,  who 
are  authors  and  but  little  else,  is  not  apparent  in 
these  pages ;  for  Dr.  Bartlett  unites  with  his 
bookishness — if  that  be  the  right  word  to  apply 
to  a  man  using  the  editorial  pen,  and  inhabiting 
the  professorial  toga  for  so  many  years — a  rare 
practical  touch  that  adds  the  charm  so  appre- 
ciated by  the  working  force  in  the  profession. 
So  many  of  the  books  which  reach  our  table  are 
bookish,  made-up  from  other  books,  stilted,  filled 
with  moth-balled  pictures,  that  it  is  truly  refresh- 
ing to  find  a  teacher  and  writer  who  can  and  does 
give  us  a  novel  work  on  Clinical  Medicine  such  as 
Dr.  Bartlett's  latest.  The  book  containso,47  pages, 
and  is  altogether  too  large  for  a  page  for  page 
reading  by  any  reviewer.  But  in  such  parts  as 
we  have  taken  of  our  time  to  read,  notably  in  the 
section,  on  The  Urine,  The  Kidneys,  and  The 
Nervous  System,  we  have  found  the  matter  of 
the  very  latest  in  medical  advances,  and  pictured 
in  such  eloquent  phrase  that  it  is  pleasant  to  read 
and  not  difficult  to  remember.  We  turned  up  the 
paragraphs  dealing  with  uric  acid,  remembering 
what  that  medical  iconoclast  of  Chicago  had  said 
concerning  the  non-existence  of  any  such  con- 
dition, and  found  that  Dr.  Bartlett  had  met  the 
issue  fairly  and  squarely  and  disposed  of  it 
rationally.  This  was  true  here  and  there  of  other 
moot  points,  such  as  every  careful  editor  finds  in 
his  daily  and  hourly  reading  of  his  exchanges  . 
and  in  each  instance  the  issue  was  met  and  dis- 
posed of.  Of  course  Dr.  Bartlett  has  the  advan- 
tage over  the  great  horde  of  medical  authors  in 
that  he  has  access  to  the  very  latest  medical 
knowledge  as  it  filters  to  the  profession  through 
the  monthly  journals,  and  it  is  very  evident  that 
he  is  a  careful  student  and  note-taker.     In  addi- 
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tion  to  the  clearness  and  plainness  of  his  descrip- 
tion we  wish  to  commend  the  absence  of  those 
ante-bellum  wood-cuts  which  so  customarily  serve 
to  fill  up  many  a  drowsy  page  and  advertise  a  few 
monopolistic  instrument  makers  in  New  York  and 
Philadelphia — and  nothing  else.  Dr.  Bartlett  has 
thrown  these  all  out,  and  started  out  with  the  in- 
tention, which  he  makes  good,  of  so  writing  his 
story  that  the  reader  does  not  need  the  stale  and 
profitless  picture,  which  mar  so  many  another 
fairly  written  book.  Good  pictures  done  in  half- 
tone and  for  the  book  itself  are  welcome ,  but  not 
the  instrument-makers'  property.  We  will  prob- 
ably be  greeted  from  some  homeopathic  quarters 
with  the  cry  that  this  is  not  a  homeopathic  book,  in 
that  it  does  not  give  the  treatment.  This  was  one 
of  the  faults  (?)  found  with  Practice;  but  it  is 
recalled,  as  every  close  student  of  medical  books 
will  recall,  that  the  majority  of  homeopathic 
books  copy  a  good  deal  of  their  descriptive  matter 
from  other  and,  frequently,  old  school  books,  and 
end  each  chapter  with  an  assorted  lot  of  made-to- 
order  therapeutics,  from  A  to  Z,  from  which  the 
student  or  practitioner  may  choose  what  he  likes. 
We  deem  it  best,  however,  to  clearly  state  the  case, 
as  Dr.  Bartlett  states  it,  and  then  permit  the 
practitioner  to  applv  his  homeopathic  knowledge 
to  the  problem.  Dr.  Bartlett's  book  is  not  in- 
tended to  supply  therapeutics.  It  is  simply  clini- 
cal diagnosis.  But  there  are  those  who  deem  it 
important  to  be  constantly  singing  something 
about  the  law  of  similars,  and  the  homeopathic 
remedy,  in  season  and  out,  who  would  be  more 
pleased  to  find  Dr.  Bartlett  mentioning  somewhere 
that  he  believes  in  all  these  things  and  advocates 
this  or  that  particular  potency,  and  no  outward 
applications,  or  narcotics.  This  book  is  a  fine 
one ;  it  is  up  to  date  ;  it  contains  in  eloquent  phrase 
the  chief  things  that  a  medical  man  needs  to  know 
of  clinical  diagnosis;  if  he  cannot  from  a  careful 
study  of  its  pages  derive  some  wonderful  benefit, 
then  is  he  indeed  a  poor  stick  and  had  better  get 
into  something  else.  We  like  the  book  and  treas- 
ure it  with  the  other  works  of  this  author,  not 
forgetting  his  earlier  and  priceless  contribution  to 
homeopathv  in  the  preservation  and  publication  of 
Farrington's  Clinical  Materia  Medica — that 
prince  of  materia  medica  books. 

The  History  of  the  Hahnemann  Monimf.nt.  From 
materials  furnished  by  Henry  M.  Smith,  M.  D.  Ry  Rev. 
B.  F.  Bittinger  of  Washington,  D.  C. 

This  is  a  handsomely  printed  and  bound  volume 
of  an  alleged  history  of  the  Monument — which 
latter  now  stands  in  its  place  of  honor  in  the 
nation's  capital.  The  historical  part  is  brief,  al- 
together too  brief  to  serve  the  evident  purpose  of 
its  issuance.  A  monument  which  cost  in  the 
neighborhood  of  seventy-five  thousand  dollars, 
and  in  the  collection  of  which  many  years  were 
consumed,  and  every  slate  and  territory  of  the 
United  States  traversed  and  fine-toothed-conibed, 
and  all  manner  of  means  employed,  ought  to  have 
had  a  little  more  history  in  order  to  clear  up  many 


of  the  doubtful  points  which  now  lie  in  the  hearts 
of  so  many  of  the  recipients  of  this  edition  de  luxe. 

No  one  can  ever  forget  that  it  was  our  Mc- 
Clelland who  conceived  the  idea  of  the  monument, 
and  that  it  was  due  to  his  tireless  energy,  never- 
failing  ambition,  and  personal  sacrifice  that  the 
monument  stands  in  Washington  to-day.  True, 
there  was  also  another  energetic  member  of  the 
original  committee,  Henry  M.  Smith,  who 
neglected  his  business  and  forsook  home  comforts,, 
traveling  north  and  south  and  east  and  west,  in  his 
efforts  to  bring  together  the  lukewarm  craft  in 
various  places  ,  to  so  infuse  the  necessary  enthusi- 
asm for  this  noble  work  as  to  bring  it  to  a  success- 
ful conclusion.  And  there  were  others  who  did 
not  fail  of  doing  what  they  could  to  honor  home- 
opathy in  our  land.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  there 
also  were  many  others  who  hung  back  and  re- 
fused to  take  any  part  in  the  work;  there  were 
those  who  did  not  scruple  to  blackeye  the  pro- 
posed measure,  and  refused  until  the  eleventh 
hour  to  contribute  even  one  penny.  There  were 
those  who  looked  upon  the  monument  as  a  per- 
sonal advertisement,  then  as  a  state  advertisement, 
then  as  a  means  of  providing  traveling  expenses 
for  some  members  of  the  committee ,  and  still 
others  who  were  foolishly  jealous  of  their  pro- 
fessional brethren  for  inducing  prominent  capital- 
ists to  contribute  (note  that  munificent  contribu- 
tion from  Mr.  Rockefeller  of  $150!).  But  when 
all  is  said  that  can  be  said  it  still  stands  out  large, 
clear,  unmistakably  and  forever  as  McClelland's 
monument !  And  we  honor  him  for  his  labors, 
for  his  confidence  and  his  persistence  under  all  the 
discouragement  which  he  was  obliged  to  meet  in 
the  Institute  and  out,  and  his  eventful  triumph. 

This  book  is  not  a  dainty  proposition  to  add  to 
the  practitioners'  front  room  or  waiting  room 
table.  Its  pictorial  accessories  are  wretched. 
Was  there  ever  a  more  flabby  picture  of  our 
martyred  President  than  that  which  does  duty  as 
a  frontispiece  to  this  book?  And  that  in  Wash- 
ington, where  every  window  is  filled  with  excellent 
photographs  of  this  immortal  man !  And  the 
scenes  of  the  dedication  were  evidently  snap- 
shotted by  some  amateur,  judging  from  the  promi- 
nence of  large  feet,  white  hats,  and  obstructing 
umbrellas,  with  a  mere  incidental  introduction  of 
prominent  characters  such  as  McKinley,  Helmuth, 
Walton,  Custis  and  King.  McElwee  of  St.  Louis 
took  a  series  of  kodak  pictures  of  the  dedicatory 
exercises  which  were  clear  and  pretty  and  showed 
something  of  the  monument  as  well  as  the  prin- 
cipal people  on  and  about  it. 

The  subscription  list,  which  was  added  as  a 
malevolent  postscript — as  we  have  elsewhere  said 
— is  a  blunder  of  the  first  magnitude.  We  see- 
no  reason  for  changing  that  opinion. 

The  purposes  of  this  book  have  been  defeated 
by  poor  arrangement  of  letter-press,  imperfect  and 
incomplete  history,  sloppy  pictures  [look  at  that 
picture  of  poor  Nancy  Williams!!,  and  the  ap- 
pending of  the  subscription  list.  The  committee 
will  do  will  to  recall  this  book,  or  issue  a  second 
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edition  freed  of  some  of  these  manifest  blunders, 
and  so  leave  the  work  with  the  profession, that  the 
end  will  truly  justify  all  the  means  that  preceded 
it.  In  its  present  condition  and  appearance  it 
fails  in  all  these  particulars. 

Diseases  of  the  Nose,  Pharynx,  and  Ear.  By  Henry 
Cradle,  M.  D.,  Professor  of  Ophthalmology  and  Otology 
Northwestern  University  Medical  School,  Chicago.  Hand- 
some octavo  of  547  pages,  profusely  illustrated,  including 
two  full-page  plates  in  colors.  Philadelphia  and  London: 
W.  B.  Saunders  &  Co.,  190S. 

This  volume  is  intended  to  present  diseases  of 
the  Nose,  Pharynx,  and  Ear  as  the  author  has 
seen  them  during  an  experience  of  nearly  twenty- 
five  years.  In  it  are  answered  in  detail  those 
questions  regarding"  the  course  and  outcome  of 
diseases  which  cause  the  less  experienced  ob- 
server the  most  anxiety  in  an  individual  case, 
questions  to  which  an  answer  is  not  easily  ob- 
tained from  text-books.  In  the  therapeutic  part 
of  the  work  the  author  has  given  detail  only  to 
those  procedures  which  have  withstood  the  test 
of  critical  experience.  Topographic  anatomy 
being  a  requisite  for  all  surgical  work,  the  author 
has  wisely  devoted  liberal  space  to  this  branch  of 
the  subject.  The  numerous  illustrations  are  ex- 
ceptionally accurate  in  their  portrayal  of  the 
pathologic  conditions,  especially  so  the  two  full- 
page  colored  plates.  We  know  of  no  work  of  its 
size  that  is  at  the  same  time  so  useful  a  text-book 
and  so  excellent  a  work  of  reference. 

A  Practicai  Manual  of  Insanity.  For  the  Student 
and  General  Practitioner.  By  Daniel  R.  Brower,  A.  M., 
LL.  D.,  Professor  of  Nervous  and  Mental  Diseases  in 
Rush  Medical  College,  in  Affiliation  with  the  University  of 
Chicago,  and  in  the  Post-Graduate  Medical  School,  Chicago; 
and  Henry  M.  Bannister,  A.  M.,  M.  D.,  formerly  Senior 
Assistant  Physician,  Illinois  Eastern  Hospital  for  the  In- 
sane. Handsome  octavo  of  426  pages,  with  a  large  num- 
ber of  full-page  inserts.  Philadelphia  and  London:  W.  1!. 
Saunders  &  Co.,  1902.     Cloth,  S3. 00,  net. 

No  graduate  in  medicine  is  thoroughly 
equipped  to  practice  his  profession  unless  he  be 
acquainted  with  at  least  the  rudiments  of  the 
science  of  psychiatry.  Broad  though  its  domain 
and  difficult  of  mastery,  yet  everyone  may  readily 
acquire  knowledge  of  those  principles  upon  which 
depend  a  successful  treatment  of  those  cases  of 
mental  disorder  that  form  a  part  of  every  physi- 
cian's practice. 

This  work,  intended  for  the  student  and  gen- 
eral practitioner,  is  an  intelligible,  up-to-date  ex- 
position of  the  leading  facts  of  psychiatry,  and 
will  be  found  of  invaluable  service,  especially  to 
the  busy  practitioner  unable  to  yield  the  time  for 
a  more-  exhaustive  study.  The  work  has  been 
rendered  more  practical  by  omitting  elaborate 
case  records  and  pathologic  details,  as  well  as  dis- 
cussions of  speculative  and  controversial  ques- 
tions. Certain  special  features  of  the  work,  also 
broadening  its  field  of  usefulness,  are  the  men- 
tion of  the  forms  of  insanity  not  usually  met  with 
in  hospitals,  and  the  including  of  a  comparative 
table  of  classification  and  a  chapter  on  some  of 
the  ethical  questions  relating  to  insanity  as  they 


may  arise  in  the  practice  of  medicine.  Indeed, 
we  know  of  no  work  of  its  scope  that  covers  the 
field  so  completely,  yet  concisely  and  clearly. 


Globules. 

— It  pleases  us  to  find  that  our  lead  on  the  ques- 
tion of  physicians  investigating  their  surplus  in 
Get-Rich-Quick  concerns  is  industriously  fol- 
lowed by  other  of  our  exchanges.  The  idea  is 
the  same,  but  the  language  in  many  instances  is 
far  superior  to  that  of  which  we  are  capable. 
Keep  at  it,  brethren  ! 

— We  are  still  watching  the  mails  for  that  let- 
ter of  remonstrance  from  our  good  friend  Father 
Paine  at  Atlanta  anent  our  flippant  articles  when 
dealing  with  the  New  York  Registration  and 
Examination  lawr.  In  the  North  almost  every 
physician  is  busy  professionally  just  now,  with 
little  time  to  write  letters.  Perhaps  this  increased 
industry  is  also  a  part  of  Dr.  Paine's  excuse  for 
neglecting  his  hard-pencilled  letter  to  us.  We 
love  you  just  the  same.  Father  Paine,  though  we 
do  not  and  never  can  agree  on  the  absurdities  of 
the  New  York  law. 

— The  rating  of  colleges  is  to  be  revised  by  the 
Board  of  Regents  of  New  York  State.  Some 
errors  have  been  made  in  the  present  classification. 
Sworn  statements  alone  will  not  be  relied  upon. 
An  inspector  is  to  visit  the  colleges.  We  are 
pleased  to  learn  of  these  proposed  changes.  We 
had  the  opportunity  of  seeing  a  list  of  ratings  of 
homeopathic  colleges  alleged  to  have  been  issued 
by  the  New  York  Regents  which  was  supremely 
absurd.  For  instance,  Hahnemann  College  of 
Philadelphia  was  rated  below  the  Cleveland  and 
Denver  schools.  There  are  few  better  homeo- 
pathic schools  in  the  world  than  the  Hahnemann 
of  Philadelphia. 

— The  Baltimore  Homeopathic  Medical  and 
Surgical  Club  held  its  annual  meeting  and  ban- 
quet February  26.  The  banquet  was  held  in  the 
red  room  of  the  Carrollton  Combine,  and  covers 
were  laid  for  about  thirty.  During  the  evening- 
toasts  were  responded  to  by  Drs.  C.  L.  Rumsey, 
W.  T.  Willev  and  IT.  AI.  Stevenson.  At  the  busi- 
ness meeting  earlier  in  the  evening  Professor  W. 
C.  Goodno  of  Philadelphia  delivered  an  address 
on  "  Optimism  and  Pessimism  in  Therapeutics." 
The  following  officers  were  elected  for  the  en- 
suing year  :  President,  Dr.  Charles  Lestle  Rum- 
sey; vice-president,  Dr.  John  Evans,  and  secre- 
tary, Dr.  William  Panneybaker. 

— Our  esteemed  subscriber  for  many  years, Dr. 
N.  B.  Ruhl,  at  Edmund.  O.  T.,  and  Pres.  of  the 
Big-4-Co.,  we  are  advised  has  opened  a  sanitarium 
in  the  north  section  of  the  Big  Four  Hotel  at 
Sulphur  Springs,  T.  T. 
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This  is  a  new  undeveloped  watering  place, 
situated  in  the  Chickasaw  Nation,  about  seventy- 
live  miles  south  of  Okahoma  City,  eight  miles 
east  of  Davis,  I.  T.  It  having  more  than  twenty 
different  springs,  no  two  of  whose  waters  are 
alike,  and  the  Government  having  extended  her 
protecting  arms  over  the  water,  with  a  reserva- 
tion of  640  acres,  and  taken  steps  to  protect  im- 
mediately the  purity  and  freedom  of  these  springs 
for  the  public,  this  place  will  surely  make  a 
grand  watering  place  in  the  near  future.  Dr. 
Ruhl  is  a  thorough  homeopathist,  and  our  health 
seeking  friends  will  find  him  congenially  situated. 

— "  If  you  want  to  gain  a  reputation  for  work- 
ing miracles,"  says  the  Medical  Council,  "  wrap  a 
swollen  rheumatic  joint  in  cloths  wrung  out  of  ice 
water,  and  the  pain  will  almost  instantly  cease." 

— A  simple  method  of  giving  castor  oil  without 
nauseating  after-taste,  says  the  Medical  News,  is 
to  have  the  patient  wash  out  the  mouth  with  water 
as  hot  as  can  be  borne,  then  swallow  the  oil,  then 
again  rinse  out  the  mouth  with  hot  water. 

— The  Enno  Sander  Prize,  of  the  Association 
of  Military  Surgeons  of  the  United  States  for 
1903,  will  be  awarded  to  the  author  of  the  best 
essay  on  The  Differential  Diagnosis  of  Typhoid 
Eever  in  its  Earliest  Stages.  The  board  of 
award  will  consist  of  Dr.  Austin  Flint  of  New 
York,  Colonel  Calvin  DeWitt  of  the  Army,  Prof. 
Victor  C.  Vaughan  of  Ann  Arbor.  Full  infor- 
mation concerning  the  contest  may  be  obtained 
from  Major  James  Evelyn  Pilcher,  Carlisle,  Pa., 
the  Secretary  of  the  Association. 

— Dr.  S.  B.  Moore,  one  of  the  internes  of  the 
Metropolitan  Hospital,  New  York,  visited  the 
West  recently,  and  Cleveland  en  route,  in  the  in- 
terest of  a  new  Society  with  a  Greek  name,  to 
establish  provings  of  homeopathic  remedies.  Dr. 
Moore  found  himself  and  his  proposed  society 
but  little  encouraged,  since  most  of  the  students 
already  belonged  to  other  Greek  letter  societies 
with  social  adnexa,  and  it  was  found  impossible 
to  introduce  a  society  whose  object  was  homeo- 
pathic proving*.  This  was  especially  true  in 
Cleveland.  Alas,  poor  Cleveland  !  The  proving 
of  homeopathic  remedies  does  not  take  very 
deep  hold  here.  A  society  with  lots  of  social  re- 
unions, and  receptions,  and  smokers,  and  a  gen- 
eral good  time,  would  find  more  adherents.  In 
Chicago,  Dr.  Moore  informed  us,  there  was  more 
hope;  and,  mainly,  we  take  it,  because  they  have 
a  number  of  ardent  homeopaths  there,  several 
homeopathic  schools,  and  some  fine  homeopathic 
journals. 

— In  answer  to  the  question,  "  Is  alcohol  a 
food?"  Dr.  Arthur  R.  Cushny,  in  his  recently 
published  book  on  the  action  of  drugs,  says:  "  It 
would  seem,  therefore,  that  while  alcohol  under- 
goes combustion  in  the  tissues  and  leads  to  the 


deposit  of  fat,  it  is  questionable  how  far  it  can 
replace  the  carbohydrates  and  fats  in  their  rela- 
tion to  nitrogenous  metabolism;  that  is,  alcohol 
tends  to  prevent  the  waste  of  the  fats  and  carbo- 
hydrates of  the  body,  but  probably  is  of  little 
value  in  economizing  the  nitrogenous  waste.  If 
alcohol  is  to  be  used  as  a  food  it  must  be  asso- 
ciated with  a  diet  rich  in  proteids,  and  on  this 
condition  it  can  replace  to  some  extent  the  ordi- 
nary foodstuffs." 

— A  police  officer  was  kicked  in  the  "  teticle," 
so  his  wife  telephoned  the  doctor — wished  help 
and  medicine.  Arnica  internally  and  an  anti- 
phlogistine  poultice  externally  for  four  days  re- 
moved all  soreness,  and  a  few  days  of  Phytolacca 
the  1 2th  took  up  the  resulting  blueness. 

— "  Hawkins  received  a  notice  from  the  dog- 
tax  people  the  other  day  to  come  round  and  get  a 
new  license  for  his  dog,  as  the  old  permit  had  ex- 
pired." 

"  What  did  he  do  ?  " 

"  He  wrote  back  that  so  had  the  dog." 

— A  recent  baptismal  narrative  told  at  a  dinner 
table  is  of  a  negro  woman  who  brought  forward 
twins. 

"Their  names?"  bent  over  the  preacher,  in 
inquiry. 

"  Dis  one  is  Bigamy,  after  his  paw,  and  d1s 
one  is  Eczema,  after  her  maw." 

— A  Detroit  paper  contains  this  advertisement : 

"  Notice :    If ,    who    is    supposed    to    be    in 

Chicago,  will  communicate  with  his  friends  at 
home  he  will  hear  of  something  to  his  advantage. 
His  wife  is  dead." 

— When  cod-liver  oil  is  needed,  here  is  some- 
thing to  think  about,  says  the  New  Idea.  If  your 
stomach  is  strong  enough  to  digest  the  ordinary 
cod-liver  oils  and  emulsions  that  are  put  upon  the 
market,  it  isn't  medicine  you  need ;  it  is  simply 
work.     You  are  able  to  saw  wood. 

— Announcement.  The  Eighth  Post  Graduate 
Course  of  Instruction  in  Orificial  Surgery,  by 
E.  H.  Pratt,  M.  D.,  will  be  held  in  the  amphi- 
theater of  the  Chicago  Homeopathic  Medical 
College,  corner  Wood  and  York  Streets,  Chi- 
cago. Illinois,  during  the  week  beginning  May  4. 
1903,  having  a  four  hours'  daily  session. 

Doctors  invited  to  bring  obstinate  cases  of 
every  variety  of  chronic  disease. 

For  particulars,  address, 

E.  H.  Pratt,  M.  D., 

100  State  Street,  Suite  1203,  Chicago,  111. 
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THE   VINTAGE  OF  '03. 

The  annual  grist  of  graduates  is  now  being 
turned  out  upon  a  long-suffering  public,  ready 
to  crowd  the  older  hands  pretty  sharply  for  that 
little  loaf  of  bread  still  remaining  to  them  from 
the  persistent  inroads  made  upon  it  by  the  spe- 
cialists. 

Before  these  lines  are  cast  into  cold  type  the 
several  and  respective  colleges  of  the  land,  bar- 
ring one,  will  have  ceased  from  their  labors,  and 
their  works  will  be  broadcasted  upon  the  fair 
land.  The  record  of  attendance  upon  the  home- 
opathic schools,  despite  the  discouragement 
which  meets  the  intending  matriculant,  has  been 
fair.     The    average    of    intelligence    and    book- 


l'arning  has  never  been  so  good  before.  There 
is  no  doubt  that  in  this  respect  the  efforts  of  the 
lawmakers  have  been  most  wholesome  and 
beneficial. 

We  do  not  find,  as  formerly,  that  there  were 
many  young  men  enlisted  under  the  medical 
banner  who  had  played  second  at  an  hourly  anvil 
chorus,  or  shoved  a  jack-plane,  or  worked  in  a 
factory,  or  farmed  it,  until  enough  money  could 
be  laid  by  to  take  up  the  study  of  medicine,  for 
which  that  particular  youth  had  a  liking  and  am- 
bition ;  and  when  he  eventually  came  and  took 
his  place  in  college  with  black  "  kid "  gloves 
and  store-shoes,  he  was  the  greenest  of  goslins; 
but  the  second  year  found  him  differently  ar- 
rayed, with  polished  shoes  and  fashionable  linen. 
And  following  that  youth  out  into  the  world  for, 
say,  five  years,  it  was  astonishing  what  work  he 
could  do  in  medicine  and  surgery.  His  alma 
mater  heard  from  him  frequently  and  satisfac- 
torily. 

Now  the  average  youth  attending  the  medical 
college  is  a  schoolboy,  who  has  never  turned  his 
hand  to  anything  but  theories  and  speculations 
and  professorial  fads.  He  has  been  at  school 
from  the  age  of  six  until  now.  He  wears 
better  clothes  than  the  old-fashioned  students. 
He  has  more  money,  because  some  one  else 
has  earned  it  for  him.  He  has  more  expen- 
sive habits,  belongs  to  a  number  of  college  so- 
cieties, parts  his  hair  down  the  middle,  and  sings 
in  the  church  choir.  He  had  passed  the  high- 
school  examination  either  with  his  diploma  or 
with  flying  colors,  and  he  comes  to  the  medical' 
college  loaded  to  the  gunwales  with  book-lore 
and  pedagogical  wisdom. 

It  remains  to  be  seen,  however,  whether,  in 
ten  or  fifteen  years,  the  newer  brand  of  physi- 
cians will  make  as  fine  a  record,  their  oppor- 
tunities considered,  as  the  old-fashioned  kind, 
who,  not  having  the  wherewithal  to  play  the- 
gentleman,  and  not  withstanding  almost  insur- 
mountable obstacles  have  written  their  names  in; 
the  Medical  Book  of  Immortals. 

The  complaint  is  often  heard  that  we  hare  no 
really  great  men  to-day;  no  Websters,  Clays, 
Lincolns,  Grants,  Garfields,  McKinleys  and 
other  familiar  historical  instances.  And  the 
same  may  be  said  of  our  homeopathic  profes- 
sion.    We    have    but    few    remaining    Timothy 
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Aliens,  Helmuths,  Herings,  Dunhams,  Guern- 
seys, Hughes,  Lilienthals  of  the  dear  departed! 
There  still  continue  with  us  H.  C.  Allen,  Cow- 
perthwaite,  St.  Clair  Smith,  Biggar,  Mohr,  Boe- 
ricke,  Sam  Jones,  Dewey,  and,  at  most,  a  dozen 
more.  The  usual  explanation  given  for  this 
painful  absence  of  big  men  in  and  out  of  the 
profession  is  that  the  masses  have  been  so  up- 
lifted by  the  general  education  that  it  is  almost 
impossible  for  the  individual  to  rise  above  his 
class. 

1  'erhaps  this  is  true.  We  think  it  is.  There 
is  no  doubt  that  this  education  of  the  mass  as 
a  mass,  as  a  wholesale  affair  in  the  aggregate, 
and  not  sufficiently  individual,  has  brought  upon 
us  this  era  of  mediocrity  in  medicine  and  allied 
professions.  The  intelligent,  living,  breathing, 
thinking  individual  has  been  supplanted  by  the 
machine  which  makes  watches  by  the  flour- 
barrelful,  each  exactly  like  its  companion,  full, 
perfect,  flawless.  Our  children  issue  from  the 
public  school  each  like  the  other.  Their  abom- 
inable vertical  handwriting  is  similar;  their  man- 
ner of  English  composition  is  alike  even  to  the 
curlicue  at  the  end  of  the  page;  they  dress  alike; 
they  talk  alike.  In  short,  the  individual  initia- 
tive has  been  lost. 

Only  a  few  days  ago  we  read  of  the  promotion 
to  a  chief  place  in  the  chief  office  of  the  Western 
Union  Telegraph  Campany  of  a  man  who  began 
as  a  messenger  boy.  But  how  long  will  this 
possibility  continue  under  our  compulsory  edu- 
cation and  uniform  system  of  mental  drill?  How 
long  will  it  be  possible  for 'a  common  day 
laborer,  puttering  around  the  yards  of  a  steel 
plant,  to  be  called  to  its  $100,000,000  presi- 
dency? Not  very  much  longer;  not  so  much 
because  the  canal-boat  era  and  the  rail-splitting 
era  have  gone,  but  rather  because  of  the  ma- 
chine-made education  for  a  machine-like  popu- 
lace; because  of  the  present  tendency  to  do 
everything  by  ball-bearing,  noiseless  machinery, 
and  with  the  greatest  safety  and  celerity. 

(  Mir  medical  education  plants  are  hedged 
about  and  governed  in  very  peculiar  ways,  and, 
hence,  the  student  is  handicapped  from  the  be- 
ginning. Instead  of  dealing  with  a  young  man 
who  has  come  up  out  of  the  country  fresh  and 
healthy,  and  full  of  ambition  to  be  a  good  doc- 
tor, an  immature  llelmuth  or  Talbot,  who  has, 
at  last,  scraped  together  enough  money  to  pay 
the  price,  and  dealing  with  him  as  and  for  such 
possibly  successful  doctor,  he  is  turned  over  to 
tin  nearest  high-school  for  that  sapient,  practi- 
cal tribunal  to  decide  whether  he  can  do  algebra, 
Latin,  and  other  such  very  important  things 
needful  in  treating  whooping-cough,  diarrhoea, 
or  in  the  doing  of  a  good  laparotomy  with  tech- 
nique. If  he  ran  lit  this  Procrustean  bed,  why 
then  he  may  timidly  knock  at  the  college  door, 
pay  his  fee,  and  take  up  the  study  of  medicine. 
And  the  chances  that  this  particular  young  man 
will  be  a  future  I  Id  ninth,  or  Hering,  or  Hughes 
is  infinitely  small. 


But  this  is  not  to  say  that  here  and  there  an 
interested  medical  hierophrant  may  not,  indeed, 
though  an  admirable  Chrichton,  be  in  love  with 
medicine,  and  in  time  patent  an  improved  vagi- 
nal speculum,  or  discover  a  new  club-footed  mi- 
crobe as  the  cause  of  modern  ingrown  toenails; 
but  it  means  that  the  individual  doctor,  the  man 
who  has  been  taught  by  his  surroundings,  many 
times  of  dire  poverty  and  adversity,  the  first 
great,  supreme  lesson  of  reliance  upon  His 
Majesty  the  King,  himself,  is  greater  by  far  in 
the  race  for  success  than  the  overeducated  and 
impractical  youth;  that  it  was  a  grand  lesson  to 
learn  his  metes  and  bounds  early  in  life  and  not 
depend  upon  the  lore  poured  into  him  by  pro- 
fessional pedagogues;  and  that  he  had  no  in- 
dulgent relatives  to  pay  his  bills,  and  wink  at  his 
many  pecadillos,  was  his  saving  card  in  life. 

There  is  becoming  apparent  all  through  our 
land  a  tendency  towards  the  institution  and  in- 
stallation of  the  private  school  and  the  private 
tutor,  in  order  to  bring  out  of  the  individual 
that  something  which  is  to  make  him  intelli- 
gently different  from  every  other  of  his  fellows. 
The  medical  school — as  a  majority — dike  the 
public  school,  deals  with  the  educational  problem 
from  the  standpoint  of  the  mass,  not  the  man. 
This  is  true  also  in  the  revulsion  against  machine 
work  in  the  crafts  and  arts,  where  homely,  nay, 
ugly,  looking  tables  and  chairs  and  desks  and 
wardrobes  command  almost  fabulous  prices  be- 
cause, forsooth,  they  represent  individual  work 
and  individual  worth.  But  in  medicine  we  are 
likely  to  continue  in  our  wholesale  and  machine- 
made  tactics  of  inducting  the  book-learned  youth 
into  farther  bookishness  and  unthinkable 
hypotheses — and  so  remove  all  likelihood  of  a 
near-at-hand  generation  witnessing  any  great 
medical  genius  or  commanding  exponent  of  sur- 
gery or  allied  branches — any  newer  Hahnemann 
or  McDowel. 

Consider,  as  an  instance  in  point,  the  teaching 
of  materia  medica  and  homeopathy,  and — bar- 
ring New  York,  Philadelphia,  and  a  very  few 
others — how  many  of  our  colleges  are  "  alive?  " 
How  many  of  them  are  still  voting  for  Jackson? 
I  low  many  of  the  colleges  are  still  reading  from 
finger-stained  and  thumbworn  manuscripta,  in- 
stead of  preaching  the  "  living  word  "  by  indi- 
vidual teachers  who  know  it  and  work  with  it  as 
well  as  talk  about  it  ? 

If  the  highest  good  of  our  nation  rests  in  the 
school-book  education  which  everybody  now- 
adays possesses,  then  are  we  truly  in  our  heyday? 
If,  however,  the  best  in  all  history  is  shown  to 
have  come  from  the  individual,  through  his  in- 
dividual trend  and  individual  efforts,  with  accom- 
paniments, most  often,  of  poverty  and  distress, 
then  we  are  not  to  be  congratulated  upon  our 
present  standing. 

If  we  look  about  us  and  note  the  men  who 
are  doing  things,  it  may  astonish  our  book- 
learned  teachers  to  find  that  these  men  still  be- 
long: to  that  remnant  earlier  class  of  hard-work- 
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ing  men  who  had  to  earn  every  dollar  they 
got,  who  found  that  every  such  dollar  con- 
tained one  hundred  equally  hard-to-earn  cents; 
men  who  had  to  do  things;  who  had  no 
opportunity  to  be  told  by  carpet-knight  profes- 
sors what  they  should  or  should  not  do  accord- 
ing to  old  and  mildewed  rules  of  grammar  or 
arithmetic. 

We  are  like  to  be  as  lacking  in  individuality 
as  the  German  army,  which  is  a  finely  drilled 
fighting-machine — but  nothing  else.  No  one 
ever  hears  of  this  or  that  captain  in  that  army 
doing  anything  particularly  fine  or  heroic  or 
startling  beyond  the  possible  murdering  of  a  pri- 
vate soldier  for  accidentally  jostling  the  corseted 
captain.  There  are  no  individuals  in  the  German 
arm}'.  No  man  there  carries  a  marshal's  baton 
in  his  knapsack.  And  so  with  much  that  goes 
for  medical  instruction  in  our  medical  colleges 
there  is  lacking  individual  enthusiasm.  It  is  a 
perfunctory  performance  of  duty. 

It  is  by  no  means  improbable  that  the  individ- 
ual doctor  will  disappear  entirely  and  with  him 
the  individual  feats  of  medical  acumen  and  ac- 
quisition ;  while  those  who  are  within  the  present 
charmed  circle,  thanks  to  the  stringent  examina- 
tion laws,  will  be  well  educated,  will  be  able  to 
spell  well,  to  write  a  good  hand,  compose  an  elo- 
quent essay  of  two  thousand  words  on  any  sub- 
ject from  Sanscrit  to  shirt  buttons,  work  out  a 
logarithm  to  the  fifteenth  place,  or  speak  with 
great  self-possession  in  several  tongues;  but 
when  it  comes  to  selecting  the  one  or  the  other 
of  our  modern  medical  graduates  for  any  special 
aptness  or  fitness  for  his  profession — how  many 
will  we  find? 


Materia  fIDcMca  fIDiscellanp. 

Conducted  by  J.    WILFORD   ALLEN,    M.    D.,  no  West 

1 2th  Street,   New  York. 

References  in  this  department  are    made    by  number.     (See   issues   of 
January  or  December  each  year.) 


Cal.  Carb.  in  Diseases  of  the  Ear. 

Dr.  T.  Morris  Strong11  gives  the  following  as 
indicating  this  remedy : 

Shooting  pains  in  left  ear  (with  pains  in  iso- 
lated joints  and  spots).  Pressing-out  pains  in 
ears.  Sharp  twitching  in  ears,  occurring  fre- 
quently, and  sometimes  causing  the  whole  body  to 
start  up.  Singing  and  itching.  Sharp,  shooting 
pains  when  blowing  the  nose.  Sensation  of  heat, 
or  as  if  hot  air  was  rushing  out.  Cracking  in  the 
ear  when  chewing,  pain  in  internal  ears ;  first 
right,  then  left ;  aggravated  by  extreme  heat  or 
cold,  blowing  noise  on  coughing.  In  scrofulous 
children  inflammation  of  external  ear  or  auditory 
canal,  as  also  middle  ear  and  cavity  of  tympanum. 
Pain  and  deafness  when  blowing  the  nose,  but 
passing  away  when  swallowing.  Loud  sounds  in 
the  ear,  and  with  pain,  if  any  of  a  pulsating  char- 


acter. Calc.  produces  thickening  of  membrana 
tympani,  with  defective  hearing,  humming,  roar- 
ing, and  buzzing  in  the  ears,  dependent  upon  the 
abnormal  pressure  of  the  chain  of  bones. 

"  The  cases  calling  for  calc.  carb.  are  those  in 
which  a  certain  form  of  enfeeblement  of  hearing 
exists  in  boys  and  girls,  from  ten  to  fourteen 
years ;  at  least  it  is  most  generally  noticeable  at 
this  age,  and  if  not  then  taken  in  hand  there  does 
not  seem  to  be  much  use  in  treating  it.  The  par- 
ents will  sav  they  thought  nothing  of  it  until 
they  went  to  school.  In  these  cases  there  is 
nothing  to  make  one  believe  in  their  non-congenial 
origin,  except  the  fact  of  the  disappearance  on  the 
administration  of  the  remedy.  The  cases  are  dis- 
tinct, definite,  unmistakable,  and  the  remedy  suf- 
ficient, satisfactory,  reliable,  and  as  far  as  a  rem- 
edial agent  can  be,  unerring." — Cooper. 

The  otorrhcea  has  a  sort  of  pappy  or  fatty  ap- 
pearance. It  is  purulent,  but  it  also  has  a  pappy 
appearance,  like  chewed-up  paper.  When  a  view 
can  be  obtained  of  the  membrana  tympani  after 
cleansing,  we  will  find  old  perforation,  the  edges 
thickening  and  granular,  bleeding  easily  when 
touched,  with  perhaps  tendency  to  formation  of 
polypi.  Pains  sudden,  jerking,  pulsating  in  char- 
acter (compare  Hepar,  Merc,  so].,  Sil.).  Chronic 
suppuration  in  the  ear  in  strumous  subjects. 
Coarse-sounding  tinitus  of  a  rhythmic  variety, 
owing  to  the  pulsations  of  congested  vessels  in  the 
tympanum  and  adjacent  to  it  ;  the  profuse  dis- 
charge from  the  ear  is  white,  flaky,  and  caseous, 
of  a  cheesv  odor,  and  the  walls  of  the  canal  are 
white  and  macerated.  Pinky,  flabby,  tympanic 
mucous  membrane,  with  large  pale  granulations, 
bleeding  easilv  when  touched;  ulceration  of  the 
mucosa  and  caries  are  frequently  present,  and  the 
patient  has  the  appearance  of  marked  discrasia. 

Silicea  frequently  follows  calc.  when  the  tym- 
panic ulcerations  become  indolent  and  fail  to  im- 
prove under  the  latter  drug. 

Sepia,  Thuya,  and  Ipecac. 

Materia  Medica  points  taken  from  private  notes  of  the 
editor. 

Sepia  is  a  near  relative  of  pulsatilla.  It  has 
faintness,  with  the  fits  coming  on  while  kneeling 
in  church. 

Angelica  has  aversion  to  churchgoing. 

Sepia  has  fainting  fits  from  riding  in  a  car- 
riage or  after  getting  wet.  There  is  involuntary 
weeping  and  laughter.  Hysteria  comes  on  from 
overexcitement  of  mind.  Great  indifference 
even  to  one's  own  family.  She  becomes  very  sad 
about  her  health  and  domestic  affairs.  During 
pregnancy  woman  becomes  miserly. 

Dr.  Lippe  used  to  say  that  sepia  is  the  greatest 
remedy  for  American  sick  headaches. 

If  it  be  a  nervous  headache  give  gelsemium. 

Sepia  has  a  sensation  of  coldness  on  vertex. 

Calcarea  carb.  has  a  sensation  of  burning  heat 
on   vertex. 

Sepia's  headache  has  aversion  to  food. 
Throbbing   pain    in    occiput    front    morning   till 
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noon,  aggravated  by  every  motion,  and  worse 
when  lying  on  the  back,  better  in  a  dark  room 
and  with  eyes  closed. 

Sneezing  before  getting  out  of  bed. 

Calcarea  carb.  has  sneezing  after  getting  out 
of  bed. 

Sepia  has  sudden  violent  cough  on  expiration. 
Patient  is  always  taking  cold  until  a  chronic 
moist  cough  sets  in.  There  is  difficult  breathing. 
Palpitation,  with  anxiety,  at  night.  Very  anxious 
about  things  which  happened  years  ago.  Inter- 
ruption of  beats  of  heart. 

The  sepia  pains  in  shoulder  and  back  are  re- 
lieved by  eructations. 

Symptom  of  heart  disease  is  sudden  pain  in 
back  when  stooping,  which  takes  away  the 
breath. 

Sabadilla  has  great   sweating  during  sleep. 

Thuya. 

Twitching  of  muscles  especially  in  upper  part 
of  body.      Stinging  in  limbs  and  in  joints. 

Apis  has  stinging  at  different  parts  of  the 
body. 

Thuya  has  great  aversion  to  motion.  The 
heat  of  the  bed  aggravates,  and  this  aggravation 
is  peculiar  to  3  a.  m.  and  3  p.  m. 

Urinary  symptoms  worse  about  dark. 

Amelioration  of  symptoms  while  at  rest. 

It  is  a  great  medicine  for  sycotic  excrescences 
around  penis,  and  scrotum,  and  anus,  of  a  moist 
character  with  tendency  to  suppurate.  Think 
also  phos.  acid  and  lycopodium  for  this  condi- 
tion. 

Thuya  will  sometimes  cure  warts  on  the  body. 

Sabina  also  for  sycotic  warts. 

In  thuya,  sycotic  warts  get  worse  when  new 
moon  appears. 

There  is  perspiration  on  uncovered  parts. 

Thuya  is  an  excellent  remedy  in  gonorrhoea 
after  the  acute  stage  has  passed  off.  There  is 
itching  and  tickling  in  the  urethra,  and  sensa- 
tion of  a  drop  passing  from  urethra. 

It  is  also  good  in  fistula  in  ano. 

It  has  blood  boils  on  the  back. 

It  has  induration  of  the  prostate  gland. 

Pulsatilla  has  inflammation  and  enlargement 
of  the  prostate  gland. 

Thuya  has  frequent  desire  to  pass  small  quan- 
tities of  urine,  with  great  pressure  on  the  blad- 
der, worse  in  evening.  In  this  regard  pulsatilla 
and  digitalis  are  similar  to  Thuya. 

Thuya  has  continued  constipation  from  inac- 
tion of  intestines. 

There  is  offensive  sweat  of  feet. 

Ipecacuanha. 

There  is  great  nausea  and  vomiting,  very  sim- 
ilar to  iris  versicolor.  (Phos.  relieved  a  case  of 
morning  sickness). 

Iris  vers,  is  good  for  bilious  attacks,  nausea, 
and  violent  sick  headache,  and  sweet  taste  of 
matter  vomited. 

[pecac  is  great  remedy  for  hemorrhages  from 
all  parts  of  the  body,  with  bright-red  flow  of 
uterine  hemorrhage,  coming  out  with  a  gusli. 


In  uterine  hemorrhages  after  labor  use  the 
high  potency. 

Ipecac  in  intermittent  fever  has  slight  chill  but 
much  heat.  There  is  tingling  sensation  in  the 
joints  as  if  going  to  sleep.  Bad  effects  from  cold, 
from  intemperance,  and  from  eating  pork.  A 
clawing  sensation  around  the  umbilicus  in  colic, 
bilious  attacks,  cough,  asthmatic  attacks,  vomit- 
ing, miliary  eruptions,  gastric  symptoms,  vom- 
iting in  lying-in  women  who  have  these  miliary 
eruptions.  Cholera  infantum,  vomiting  of  blood, 
with  great  prostration,  bloody  stools,  bluish  ap- 
pearance of  face  in  dysentery. 

Too  early  and  too  profuse  menstruation,  blood 
light  colored  and  clotted. 

Sense  of  suffocation,  worse  in  warm  room,  and 
better  in  the  open  air.  Best  remedy  for  dysp- 
noae,  bronchitis,  whooping  cough,  when  ten- 
dency to  suffocation,  with  blue  appearance  of 
face. 

In  lycopodium  the  mother  can't  bear  the 
presence  of  her  own  children. 


Wortb  IRcmemberino. 

If  chill  begins  between  the  shoulder-blades 
and  spreads  over  the  body,  capsicum  will  cure. 

If  there  has  been  a  preceding  inflammation, 
followed  by  a  chill  or  rigor,  there  is  a  probabil- 
ity of  pus  having  formed. 

Camphor  and  hypericum  are  the  two  main 
remedies  in  shock.  If  the  nerves  be  lacerated, 
give  hypericum,  or,  if  there  be  bruises,  give 
arnica. 

Bathe  the  hands  in  permanganate  of  potash 
after  dressing  wounds  for  fear  of  contamination. 
Also  disinfect  all  instruments  after  use  in  a  sim- 
ilar solution. 

Chamomilla  is  the  opium  of  the  homeopath, 
especially  in  cases  of  surg-ical  operations,  a 
leading  indication  being  that  where  there  is  great 
pain  the  patient  is  very  cross. 

Yeratrum  vir.  is  important  in  congestive  chills, 
if  treated  in  time,  also  camphor,  capsicum,  and 
ipecac.  Lachesis,  too,  has  been  given  in  con- 
gestive chills  with  great  success. 

Paronychia,  panaris,  or  felon,  usually  comes 
from  an  injury.  The  rule  in  opening  the  felon 
is  to  make  a  free  incision,  cutting  down  to  the 
bone,  bearing  in  mind  that  the  bone  itself  may 
be  affected.  Treat  also  constitutionally  with 
aconite  or  belladonna.  This  is  sometimes  called 
whitlow,  or  run-around,  which  are  but  milder 
forms  of  felon.  There  is  a  chill  oftentimes  an- 
nouncing the  formation  of  pus.  This  chill  ma\ 
be  pronounced,  or  may  be  slight,  causing  rigors. 
These  rigors,  or  slight  chills,  are  indicative  of 
three  things:  first,  inflammation;  second,  forma- 
tion of  pus,  or  formation  of  abscess;  third, 
pyaemia. 
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SCARLET  FEVER 

At  the  earnest  solicitation  of  your  Committee 
on  Program,  I  present  to  you  a  few  thoughts 
and  suggestions  on  the  treatment  of  scarlet  fever 
such  as  I  have  found  from  personal  experience 
and  the  teachings  of  the  most  reliable  and  lead- 
ing teachers  of  all  schools  of  practice,  including 
the  latest  researches  in  pathology  and  thera- 
peutics in  both  American  and  European  litera- 
ture. 

The  disease  is  protean  in  type.  Its  nasology 
and  pathology  are  not  clearly  and  intelligently 
defined. 

Corlett,  whose  classical  work  on  the  "  Acute 
and  Infectious  Exanthemata "  is  perhaps  the 
best  in  the  English  language,  pictures  it  thus: 
"  Scarlet  fever  is  an  acute,  specific,  contagious, 
and  infectious  febrile  disease,  characterized  by 
its  sudden  onset,  which  is  commonly  ushered  in 
by  headache,  sore  throat,  vomiting,  together 
with  a  very  rapid  pulse,  and  sharp  rise  in  tem- 
perature, and  by  the  appearance  of  an  erythe- 
matous rash  seen  usually  by  the  second  day  upon 
the  upper  thorax  and  neck,  which  rapidly 
spreads  over  the  greater  portions  of  the  body, 
and  is  followed  after  its  disappearance  by  des- 
quamation. It  is  almost  always  followed  by  a 
more  or  less  intense  inflammation  of  the  pharynx, 
and  with  enlargement  of  the  neighboring  lym- 
phatic glands,  and  is  further  marked  by  a  grave 
tendency  to  certain  complications.  One  at- 
tack usually  confers  immunity."  Headache, 
sore  throat,  abnormally  high  fever,  and  rapid 
pulse,  and  vomiting  are  characteristic  symptoms, 
and  should  they  all  be  present  in  a  child,  you 
should  be  alert  and  look  out  for  scarlet  fever. 

Corlett  (op.  cit.)  divides  it  into  three  classifica- 
tions: "(a)  Simple,  (b)  septic,  and  (c)  toxic,  to 
which  might  well  be  added  a  fourth  group,  in- 
cluding the  anomalus  from  two  or  more  cases, 
though  these  may  be  placed  under  one  of  the 
minor  divisions,  as  varieties,  only,  from  a  given 
type." 

Jousett  in  his  "  Practice  of  Medicine  "  gives 
five  distinct  types:  the  common,  or  benign,  angi- 
nose,  the  malignant,  and  the  anomalous  form. 

The  specific  cause  of  scarlet  fever,  as  in  all 
other  acute  forms  of  exanthemata,  remains  un- 
discovered, notwithstanding  the  immense  amount 
of  work  done  by  the  ablest  and  most  profound 

*  Read  before  the  Horn.  Medical  Society  of  Southeastern 
Ohio,  Jan.  15,  1903. 
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investigators,  and  probably  always  will  remain 
unknown  until  pathological  chemistry  and  bac- 
teriology are  reduced  to  exact  sciences,  and 
reveal  to  us  the  innumerable  mysteries  of  the 
cause  of  diseases. 

We  will  now,  after  the  foregoing  statements, 
proceed  to  consider 

THE   TREATMENT    OF    SCARLET    FEVER. 

The  fact  that  we  know  practically  nothing  of 
the  essential  nature  of  the  specific  virus  of  scarlet 
fever  makes  the  management  of  many  cases  ex- 
tremely difficult  to  treat  and  to  control  the 
disease. 

The  first  consideration  is  proplylaxis,  or  limit- 
ing the  spreading  of  the  contagion.  Unfortu- 
nately too  often  the  surroundings  are  unsanitary 
and  unhygienic. 

Isolation  and  segregation  of  patients  are  the 
safest  and  only  methods  of  limiting  the  spread 
of  all  like  communicable  infections  and  conta- 
gions. 

Loomis  (Practice  of  Medicine,  p.  813)  says: 
"  The  prevention  of  scarlet  fever  is  a  system  of 
strict  quarantine.  The  sick  must  be  removed 
from  the  healthy.  All  useless  articles  of  clothing 
and  furniture  must  be  removed  from  the  room  of 
the  sick.  Fresh  air  renders  the  contagion  less 
powerful.  Free  ventilation  is  of  the  utmost  im- 
portance. All  clothing  used  by  patient  and  his 
secretions  should  be  thoroughly  disinfected  or 
burned.  To  prevent  dissemination  of  the  dusty 
particles  of  desquamating  epidermis,  during  the 
period  of  desquamation,  the  surface  of  the  body 
should  be  frequently  sponged,  and  after  each 
sponging  the  surface  should  be  rubbed  with  pure 
olive  oil.  Convalescents  should  not  leave  the 
room  until  desquamation  is  fully  completed  and 
clothing  removed  and  fresh,  clean  raiment  put 
on.  Physician  and  nurses  should  use  all  the  best 
methods  of  disinfecting  themselves. 

To  return  to  the  sick-room,  we  must  look  well 
to  the  temperature  and  hygrometric  conditions, 
which  are  of  the  highest  importance.  Preferably 
a  room  in  upper  story,  well  warmed,  well  venti- 
lated, free  from  all  disturbances,  and  with  a  tem- 
perature of  from  yo°  to  74°  F.  Shoidd  the  room 
be  heated  by  warm  air,  or  steam,  an  alcohol  lamp 
or  two,  on  which  is  placed  vessels  with  pure 
water  to  keep  the  air  moist  and  respirable. 

The  temperature  should  not  be  below  68°  F., 
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to  prevent  chilling  of  the  body,  and  to  keep  body 
warm  and  moist  to  aid  the  renal  organs  in  per- 
forming their  function,  and  thus  eliminating  the 
impurities  from  the  system,  and  thus  preventing 
renal  complications,  which  are  always  alarming. 

The  prophylaxis  of  belladonna  in  this  malady 
has  been  much  discussed.  It  surely  does  in  my 
cases  exert  a  beneficial  effect.  It  certainly  can 
do  no  harm  to  administer  it  as  a  preventive,  if 
properly  used. 

We  usually  put  2  dr.  of  the  2x  dil.;  4  dr.  of 
alcohol,  and  add  sufficient  distilled  water  to  make 
a  four-ounce  bottle  of  the  preventive.  Dose: 
from  one-half  to  two  teaspoonfuls,  according  to 
age,  two  or  three  times  daily  for  three  weeks 
from  the  time  of  exposure.  A  higher  dilution, 
perhaps,  would  be  just  as  efficient.  Should  the 
belladonna  produce  sore  throat,  or  a  scarletin- 
iform  rash,  discontinue  its  use  until  such  symp- 
toms disappear. 

MEDICAL    TREATMENT 

Loo-mis  (op.  cit.)  says:  'The  medical  treat- 
ment of  scarlet  fever  is  about  entirely  expec- 
tant." 

Andus  (Practice  of  Medicine,  p.  242):  'The 
treament  of  scarlet  fever  is  that  of  symptoms, 
together  with  an  attempt  at  arresting  the  disease 
or  its  complications." 

Corlett  (op.  cit.):  "As  there  is  no  specific 
treatment  for  scarlatina,  all  endeavors  to  control 
the  disease  must  rest,  as  heretofore,  upon  a 
purely  symptomolic  basis." 

Wilson  (Am.  Text-Book  of  Applied  Thera- 
peutics) :  "  It  is  remarkable  that  in  so  com- 
mon a  disease  as  scarlatina  there  is  not  a  more 
definite  agreement  regarding  the  treatment  of 
the  fever." 

Thus,  the  regular  school  has  no  specific,  or 
even  rational,  treatment.  No  two  of  them  seem 
to  have  similar  therapeutical  ideas.  Other 
authors  of  their  school  are  just  as  much  at  sea  in 
every  respect. 

Ellingwood,  (Eclectic)  and  probably  the  best 
authority  among  Eclectics,  recommends  the  fol- 
lowing remedies:  "  Ailanthus,  allium,  amm. 
carb.,  baptisia,  bell.,  capsicum,  eucalyptol,  for- 
maldehyde, potassium  chlorate,  prepared  lard, 
rhus  tox.,  sarracenia  serpentaria,  sodium  ben- 
zoate  and  sticta." 

Following  the  classification  Corlett  (op.  cit.) 
we  have  the  so-called  simple  form.  This  is  the 
mild  form  and  it  is  questionable  if  this  form  is 
essentially  scarlet  fever  at  all.     Sir  Thomas  Wat- 


son (Practice  of  Physic)  wrote  fifty  years  ago: 
"  Scarlatina  simplex  is  scarcely,  I  repeat,  a  dis- 
ease. Sydenham  has  said  of  it,  that  it  is  fatal  only 
through  the  officiousness  of  the  doctor."  Such 
has  been  my  observation  and  experience  during 
some  thirty-six  years  of  active  practice  in  thou- 
sands of  cases — not  one  death  nor  one  case  as- 
sume  the  malignant  form.  Yet  it  is  well  to 
watch  closely  such  cases  at  times  for  fear  of  mis- 
takes in  diagnosis.  I  isolate  such  cases,  but  do 
not  quarantine  them.  We  usually  have  two 
epidemics  here — one  in  August  and  the  other  in 
February — and  often  the  same  patient  has  an  at- 
tack every  year.  I  am  inclined  to  doubt  its  com- 
municability.  I  have  tried  to  communicate  it, 
but  without  success.  It  is  no  more  scarlet  fever 
than  follicular  tonsilitis  is  diphtheria,  chicken- 
pox  is  smallpox.  A  few  doses  of  aconite, 
coffea,  or  sulphur  are  usually  the  only  remedies 
needed. 

Septic  Form. — In  this  we  have  the  first  stage 
(invasion),  the  second  (exception),  and  the  third 
(desquamation). 

These  are  the  usual  stages,  but  are  liable  to 
accidents  and  complications;  convulsions,  non- 
development  of  rash;  renal  suppression;  en- 
largement of  the  glands  of  the  cervical  regions, 
etc.,  in  the  eruptive  stages  chiefly. 

Leading  remedies  in  this  type  are:  bell.,  amm. 
carb.,  mis  cyan.,  apis  mel.,  ars.  alb.,  ailanthus, 
cuprum,  lachesis,  sulphur,  bromine,  etc. 

Belladonna,  according  to  that  good  old  work 
of  Laurie  (Home  Practice  of  Physic,  fifty  years 
ago)  is  oftener  the  leading  remedy  than  any 
other  in  the  first  stages  of  the  form,  where  there 
is  sore-throat  with  bright-red  color,  fiery-red 
tongue,  dry,  with  difficulty  in  swallowing, 
flushed  face,  smooth,  shining  skin,  sudden  onset 
of  the  symptoms,  throbbing  of  the  carotid  ar- 
teries, etc. 

Dose. — Second  to  sixth  dilution,  repeated 
every  half  hour  or  hour  until  improvement,  and 
then  every  two  or  three  hours;  from  10  to  30 
drops  for  a  dose,  according  to  age. 

Amm.  Carb. — Swollen  glands  of  the  neck, 
dark-red  sore-throat,  faintly  developed  erup- 
tions, mucous  membrane  of  the  respiratory 
organs  affected,  nose  obstructed,  and  miliary 
type  from  deficient  oxygenation,  etc. 

Dose. — From  3X  to  6x  trit.  every  hour  until 
better,  and  then  two  or  three  hours — 5  to  10 
grains  for  a  dose. 

Apis  Mel. — Puffiness  of  the  throat  and  oedema 
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of  the  uvula ;  anasarca  with  thirstlessness,  post 
scarlatinal  dropsy,  pale  waxen  skin  and  eruptions 
here  and  there,  resembling  nettle  rash;  erysipol- 
otous  rosy  appearance  on  anasarcous  limbs,  etc. 
Complications. — Diphtheritic  or  diphtherial 
involvement  of  the  lymphatic  glands  and  throat, 
otitis,  nephritis,  arthritis,  endocarditis,  or  peri- 
carditis, bronchitis,  gastro-enteritis  and  diar- 
rhoea and  other  like  complications  may  be  found. 
For  the  diptheritic  or  diphtheroid  condition 
and  other  anginal  involvement,  bell.,  mer.  dulc, 
mer,  cym,  mer,  bis.,  lachesis,  kali  mur.,  Phytol- 
acca will  be  called  for. 

For  Otitis. — Bell.,  puis.,  calc.  carb.,  sulphur, 
hepar-sulphur,  mullein  oil,  etc.,  will  be  very  ser- 
viceable. Constant  vigilance  must  be  given  to 
the  ears.  Earache  should  be  relieved  by  hot  ap- 
plications to  the  ear,  and  a  solution  of  from  3  to 
5  per  cent,  cocaine  dropped  into  the  ear  warm. 
Should  there  be  opacity  or  bulging  of  the  mem- 
brane, it  should  be  incised  or  punctured,  and  irri- 
gated with  equal  parts  of  peroxide  of  hydrogen 
and  distilled  water,  or  a  2  or  3  per  cent,  solution 
of  carbolic  acid,  and  repeat  if  necessary. 

Renal  complications  are  of  no  less  importance 
than  the  organs  of  hearing,  and  should  be 
strongly  guarded  by  every  known  means.  The 
remedies  usually  useful  are:  pilocarpus  (Jabor- 
andi),  apec.  cyn.,  apis  mel.,  terebinthine,  scilla 
mer.,  and  together  with  hot  applications,  such  as 
bottles  of  hot  water,  flatirons,  or  bricks,  etc.,  to 
the  region  of  the  kidneys.  Encourage  free  per- 
spiration. Keep  room  warm  and  moist.  Let  pa- 
tient drink  plentifully  of  old  distilled  water. 
(Every  family  should  have  a  good  still). 

Dose. — From  3x  to  6x  trit.  as  above. 

Ailanthus. — According  to  Dr.  P.  P.  Wells, 
this  remedy  is  indicated  where  the  disease  is  so 
malignant  that  the  patient  may  die  within  forty- 
eight  hours  or  so;  a  suppressed  rash  of  a  deep 
color,  and  much  depression,  etc.  Dose. — 2x  dil. 
the  same  as  in  Bell. 

Cuprum  is  very  useful  in  suppressed  or  un- 
developed rash,  brain  complications,  etc.  Dose, 
— The  same  as  apis  mel. 

Mer.  cyn.,  bin.  mer.,  bromine,  kali  mur., 
lachesis,  ars.  alb.,  sulpho-carbolate  of  soda,  etc., 
are  indicated  if  the  diphtheritic  or  diphtheroid 
conditions  or  tendency  are  present. 

The  Toxic  Form. — This  is  the  most  malig- 
nant of  all  forms,  and  the  most  dreaded,  and  re- 
quires the  most  constant  attention  and  most 
skillful  treatment  to  be  successful,  and  even  in 


the  hands  of  the  most  knowing  physicians  too 
often  fail.  The  remedies  must  be  well  selected 
and  fully  indicated. 

The  most  frequently  curative  remedies  are: 
Ailanthus,  ars.  alb.,  apis  mel.,  mer.  cyn.,  bro- 
mine, chlorine,  cuprum,  lachesis,  amm.  carb.,  etc. 
To  give  the  characteristic  indications  would  ex- 
tend this  paper  beyond  the  usual  time  for  con- 
sidering such  papers.  We  would  refer  you  to 
Hering's  Condensed,  Allen's  Handbook,  or 
Forington's  Clinical  Materia  Medica,  where  they 
can  be  found  in  extenso. 

For  the  other  complications  heretofore  enu- 
merated, the  ordinary  homeopathic  remedies  will 
be  all  that  are  necessary  to  cure  promptly  and 
permanently. 

Hydrotherapeutic. — Much  discussion  has  been 
had  as  to  the  virutes  of  water,  both  hot  and  cold, 
in  this  disease.  Cold  bathing  has  been  ex- 
tolled by  some  and  condemned  by  others  of 
equal  experience  and  ability  to  judge  of  its 
merits  and  demerits.  Cold  bathing  of  face,  neck, 
hands,  and  arms  every  two  or  three  hours  seems 
to  soothe  the  nervous  system,  and  be  very  grate- 
ful to  the  patient  if  it  can  be  done  without  too 
much  worry  to  patient.  Warm  bathing  to  the 
body  seems  to  reduce  renal  organs,  calm  and 
relieve  the  itching,  induce  sleep,  etc.  Bathe 
night  and  morning  the  body  with  the  warm,  soft 
water.  We  very  much  doubt  the  utility  of  cold 
bathing  to  the  body  at  any  time,  and  if  ever  done 
should  be  done  by  an  expert  bather,  and  under 
the  eye  of  the  attending  physician. 

In  all  cases  in  the  beginning  of  treatment  the 
bowels  should  be  moved  by  injections  of  warm 
water.  If  that  cannot  be  done,  some  mild  lax- 
ative, such  as  pure  castor  oil,  cascara  arm.,  or 
mer.  dulc,  2x  trit.,  10  grains  every  four  hours 
for  a  dose. 

In  the  early  stages  the  application  of  pure 
sweet  oil  to  the  wrhole  body  is  soothing  and  al- 
lays itching,  and  does  not  interfere  with  the  ac- 
tion of  the  internal  remedies. 

We  have  much  confidence  in  the  use  of  chlor- 
ine as  a  spray  to  the  throat  in  the  earlier  stages, 
and  in  the  diphtheritic  or  diphtheriod  types.  We 
generally  use  "  Dr.  Bracelin's  Chlorine  Bacteri- 
cide "  in  spraying  the  throat  in  both  scarlet  fever 
and  diphtheria  with  the  most  satisfactory  results. 
Chlorine  is  the  most  powerful  destroyer  of  sup- 
puration and  decomposition  known — a  complete 
germ  destroyer. 

During  the  stage  of  desquamation  a  daily  ap- 
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plication  of  peroxide  of  hydrogen,  or  dioxygen 
and  glycerine,  is  comforting  and  soothing.  Nine 
parts  of  dioxygen,  i  of  glycerine,  to  which  is 
added  fifteen  times  its  bulk  of  distilled  water. 
One-fourth  the  surface  of  the  body  may  be 
treated  at  one  time,  waiting  one  hour  before  pro- 
ceeding to  other  portions. 

Serum  Therapy  thus  far  has  been  a  failure  in 
scarlet  fever  generally  and  hardly  has  come  to 
stay. 

Scarlatina  is  Treacherous. — Physicians  and 
nurses  should  be  on  the  alert  for  new  complica- 
tions. Look  well  to  diet.  Give  plenty  of  pure 
milk  (if  agreeable),  rice,  beef  juice,  unfermented 
grape  juice,  eggnog  (if  stimulants  are  needed), 
etc.  Don't  forget  the  conditions  of  the  sick 
apartments,  moisture,  heat,  ventilation,  and  pure 
air,  disinfections,  along  with  your  treatment  by 
remedies,  and  by  following  the  foregoing  out- 
lines of  the  management  of  your  cases  you  will 
be  reasonably  successful  in  your  practice,  and 
your  patrons  will  be  thankful  and  rightfully  pro- 
claim you  "  The  Beloved  Physician." 


Medicine  in  China. 

BY    THE    REV.     JAS.     MENZIES,     M.     D., 
Honan,  China. 

We  should  expect  great  advance  in  medical 
science  and  important  contributions  to  its  litera- 
ture from  a  nation  the  history  of  whose  civiliza- 
tion goes  back  two  or  three  thousand  years  be- 
fore Christ.  Such  a  history  has  China,  and  she 
has  not  been  altogether  idle  in  medicine.  Her 
pharmacopeia  is  large,  and  her  medical  writers 
have  prepared  many  volumes,  though,  as  in 
countries  yet  unborn  when  China  was  already 
hoary  with  age,  her  medical  works  and  modes 
of  treatment  are  in  some  instances  a  little  out  of 
date. 

Pharmacopeia. — There  is  no  standard  in 
China  as  the  "  B.  P.,"  though  a  great  deal  has 
been  written  on  the  action  and  value  of  drugs. 
One  work  (which  I  have  not  read,  and  don't  in- 
tend to),  which  is  in  common  use,  comprises 
some  fifty  or  sixty  volumes,  and  the  number  of 
remedies  dealt  with  is  very  large.  Drugs  are 
almost  always  employed  in  the  crude  state,  and 
except  in  the  case  of  imported  drugs  of  foreign 
manufacture,  tinctures,  extracts,  compounds, 
etc.,  are  very  rare.  In  the  shops  or  drug 
stores  medicines  are  sold  in  the  shape  of  leaves, 
roots,   bark,   etc.,   of  vegetables,   and,   in   a   verv 


crude  and  impure  state,  of  metals  or  salts 
of  metals.  Pills  and  plasters  are  much  in  de- 
mand, but  differ  materially  from  those  sup- 
plied by  American  druggists.  One  pill  much 
employed  is  composed  of  a  white  wax  shell, 
about  an  inch  in  diameter,  containing  another 
and  smaller  oblong  reddish  pill,  covered 
with  gilt  paper.  Tiger  bones,  snake  skins,  ox 
gall,  scorpions  and  centipedes  are  in  common 
use  among  the  valuable  drugs  sold  by  a  travel- 
ing apothecary,  and  I  have  seen  a  very  ancient 
tin  of  condensed  milk,  of  the  character  of  the 
contents  of  which  the  owner  was  entirely  igno- 
rant. For  the  surgeon,  a  dirty  needle,  about  the 
size  of  a  darning-needle,  is  frequently  a  complete 
outfit,  but  I  have  seen  a  whole  set  of  about  a 
dozen  knives  and  lancets,  the  entire  cost  of  which 
was  about  five  cents. 

Medical  Education. — The  number  of  medical 
students  and  practitioners  in  a  population  of 
400,000,000  must  be  very  large,  but,  so  far  as  I 
can  learn,  there  are  neither  medical  schools  nor 
councils.  A  prospective  M.  D.  buys  a  book  on 
diseases  and  a  needle,  and  proceeds  to  practice 
medicine.  He  may  spend  some  time  in  the  office 
of  another  doctor,  but  generally  not.  No  ex- 
aminations, "  sups "  or  councils  disturb  the 
studies  or  the  comfort  of  the  Chinese  medical 
student.  Unscrupulous  members  of  the  profes- 
sion are  prone,  as  at  home,  to  advertise  them- 
selves, but  they  do  it  more  decently  here.  In- 
stead of  the  papers  being  filled  with  his  photo- 
graphs and  accounts  of  his  cures,  the  house-wall 
of  a  successful  Chinese  doctor,  with  its  numerous 
plasters  stuck  all  over  it,  bears  testimony  to  the 
number  and  importance  of  the  patients  who  had 
come  sick,  and  bruised,  and  plastered,  but  who 
had  departed  leaving  their  plasters  behind  them 
as  grateful  tokens  of  the  benefits  received. 
Books  on  medicine  deal  largely  with  two  things, 
viz.,  the  breath,  and  the  blood,  for  if  either  of 
these  ceases  to  work  properly  there  is  serious 
trouble.  Internally  there  are  five  organs,  the 
heart — located  in  the  gastric  region — liver, 
spleen,  lungs,  and  kidneys,  all  of  which  are  more 
or  less  subject  to  disease. 

Native  Medical  Practice. — The  pulse  is  an  im- 
portant factor  in  diagnosis.  Three  fingers  are 
placed  on  each  wrist,  as  each  contains  three 
pulses,  which  indicate  the  condition  of  the  cor- 
responding internal  organ.  Patients  are  fre- 
quently forbidden  to  eat  a  certain  kind  of  vege- 
table or  other  article  of  food,  and  exhausting  op- 
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•erations,  such  as  shaving  and  bathing,  are  pro- 
hibited during  convalescence.  The  study  of  an- 
atomy is  unknown,  and  the  dissection  of  a  human 
body  is  a  thing  unheard  of.  The  surgeon  who 
jabs  his  needle  into  any  part  of  the  body  to  let 
out  the  pain  is  blissful  in  his  ignorance.  The 
pain  is  in,  and  he  makes  a  hole  to  let  it  out.  The 
application  of  clean  water  to  a  wound  is  greatly 
feared.  Little  or  no  real  surgery  is  attempted, 
and  in  case  of  an  accident  the  regular  dressing  is 
the  wadding  cotton  from  some  garment  too  old 
and  dirty  to  be  of  further  use.  In  midwifery,  the 
suffering  imposed  on  Chinese  women  is  terrible. 
Brute  force  and  ignorance  appear  to  be  the  only 
requisites  of  the  attendants.  Among  specific 
cures  are  the  following:  For  the  weakness  of 
old  age,  tiger's  bones,  powdered;  for  asthma, 
licorice  root;  for  fever,  rhubarb,  bamboo-leaves, 
alum,  lamp-wick,  or  bleeding;  for  syphilis,  mer- 
cury or  arsenic.  Scorpions  are  an  antidote  for 
poison;  while  for  opium  poison,  the  patient  is 
given  wood-varnish,  or  human  ordure,  and  these 
failing,  the  last  resort  is  the  blood  of  a  white 
duck.  Among  the  more  ignorant,  devil-drivers 
or  exorcists  do  a  thriving  business.  Lately, 
while  treating  a  railway  engineer  (British)  for 
typhoid,  some  of  the  servants  found  a  small 
snake,  and  immediately  fell  down  to  worship  it, 
and  pray  for  the  sick  man.  The  creature  was 
then  reverently  carried  to  the  temple  and  depos- 
ited there  as  a  god.  My  patient  made  a  good  re- 
covery, and  I  imagine  the  Chinese  servants  will 
give  most  of  the  credit  to  the  reptile. 

Medical  Cases. — A  nation  like  China,  with  the 
science  of  medicine  at  such  a  stage  as  I  have 
described,  presents  a  most  interesting  field  to  the 
medical  missionary.  I  say  missionarv,  for  ex- 
cept in  the  coast  cities  a  foreigner  would  scarcely 
be  able  to  make  a  living  out  of  patients  who  sup- 
port themselves  on  from  two  to  five  cents  a  day. 
In  one  of  our  Honan  hospitals  there  were  last 
year  over  28,000  different  treatments,  and  a  cor- 
respondingly large  number  of  operations.  Per- 
haps the  least  satisfactory  part  of  the  work  is  the 
medical,  though  there  are  many  most  interesting 
cases  come  to  us.  It  is,  however,  often  difficult 
to  make  a  correct  diagnosis,  as  the  history  given 
by  the  patient  is  very  unreliable,  and  it  is  im- 
possible to  get  out  of  him  what  one  wants. 
Then,  too,  unless  he  be  an  in-patient,  the  doctor 
can  never  be  certain  that  the  medicine  has  been 
taken  as  directed.  None  may  have  been  taken, 
or  the  whole  in  one  dose,  or  it  mav  have  been 


alternated  with  any  amount  of  native  nostrums. 
(  )ne  thing  I  must  mention  is  the  large  number 
of  patients,  more  often  women  than  men,  per- 
haps, who  date  the  beginning  of  their  disease  to 
when  they  shenged  chi,  or  had  a  very  violent  out- 
burst of  temper.  It  may  not  be  all  imagina- 
tion, though  sometimes  it  seems  utterly  im- 
possible to  associate  the  disease  with  the  sup- 
posed cause.  Still,  I  dare  say,  aneurism,  or 
heart  disease,  may  be  caused  by  such  out- 
hursts  of  fury  as  are  here  very  common 
and  very  violent.  Most  of  the  diseases  met 
with  in  American  hospitals  are  found  in 
(  hina.  Venereal  diseases,  except  in  the  coast 
cities  and  along  the  main  lines  of  travel,  are  not 
prevalent.  Hard  drinking  is  not  the  vice  here 
that  it  is  in  Western  lands,  but  its  place  is  taken 
by  the  opium  habit.  I  shall  here  take  no  part 
in  the  bitter  controversy  regarding  the  opium 
trade,  but  the  excessive  use  of  the  drug  is  spread- 
ing very  rapidly.  Most  institutions,  commercial 
as  well  as  missionary,  refuse  to  employ  a  man 
addicted  to  the  opium  habit,  regarding  him  as 
a  person  unfit  to  be  trusted. 

Skin  diseases  are  very  common,  as  we  should 
expect  to  find  among  a  people  not  overly  fond  of 
bathing.  One  of  the  commonest  diseases  is 
smallpox,  and  there  is  some  truth  in  the  Chinese 
saying  that  adults  do  not  take  it,  for  here  almost 
every  one  has  it  in  childhood.  Scabies  is  not 
quite,  but  almost,  universal.  Malaria  epidemics 
occur  as  regularly  as  the  wet  seasons,  and  in  low- 
lying  places  are  constant,  while  dysentery  is  very 
prevalent  every  autumn.  Were  a  doctor  in  China 
confined  to  the  use  of  three  drugs,  he  would  do 
well  to  load  up  with  quinine,  sulphur  and  san- 
tonin, and  if  a  fourth  were  allowed  him,  he  should 
take  castor  oil.  Every  few  years,  as  this  past 
year,  an  outbreak  of  cholera  carries  off  great 
numbers  of  the  people.  Famine  fever  is  often 
epidemic  in  tracts  of  the  country  flooded  by  the 
rivers  that  have  burst  their  banks. 

Surgical  Cases. — The  work  of  the  surgeon  in 
China  is  not  altogether  determined  by  the  nature 
of  the  cases  that  are  presented  for  treatment. 
Where  little  can  be  done  in  the  way  of  antisepsis, 
of  course,  such  work  as  abdominal  surgery  is 
impossible,  and,  at  least,  not  advisable.  A  hos- 
pital, such  as  you  have  in  America,  would,  by  its 
very  cleanliness,  frighten  away  most  patients, 
who  would  prefer  to  go  on  suffering  rather  than 
submit  to  the  baths,  dietry,  clean  sheets,  soft 
beds,  etc.    The  patient  here  comes  in,  is  operated 
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on  in,  sleeps  in,  goes  away  in,  the  same  suit  of 
clothes,  the  only  suit  he  has.  Give  him  a  brick, 
or  mud  bed,  with  a  brick  for  a  pillow,  and  he  is 
quite  contented.  The  absence  of  railways  and 
machinery  makes  the  number  of  bad  accidents 
comparatively  few,  and  when  amputations  are 
necessary  it  is  usually  for  malignant  disease. 
Cancers  and  tumors  of  all  kinds  are  common, 
and  are  generally  very  large  before  the  sufferers 
come  to  us  to  be  operated  on.  Gunshot  wounds 
are  frequent;  sometimes  the  patient  is  a  soldier, 
but  oftener  he  has  been  interfered  with  while  pur- 
suing his  calling  in  his  neighbor's  stable  or  hen- 
roust.  Chinese  shot  are  of  iron  instead  of  lead, 
and  are  not  particularly  smooth.  The  great  ma- 
jority of  operations  in  our  hospitals  are  upon  the 
eye.  In  inland  China  cataract  is  very  common, 
and  I  have  performed  as  many  as  five  operations 
for  this  in  one  day.  Entropion  is  much  more 
frequent.  In  my  own  case  the  first  day  I  began 
operating  in  Honan  my  forenoon's  work  was  the 
cutting  of  thirteen  lids  for  entropion.  The 
causes  are  no  doubt  various.  Dust  storms  are 
frequent,  and  the  soil  being  in  places  strongly 
alkaline,  is  very  irritating  to  the  eyes.  The 
houses,  too,  are  dark  and  smoky,  with  often  no 
sign  of  a  chimney.  Glaucoma  is  also  very  com- 
mon. The  Chinese  stand  pain  remarkably  well, 
and  quite  serious  operations  can  sometimes  be 
performed  without  anesthetics. 

Sanitary  Science  and  Hygiene. — Good  sani- 
tary conditions  in  China  do  not  exist.  In  towns 
and  cities  the  water  supply  is  from  uncovered 
wells  in  the  street,  or  from  the  river,  into  which 
all  kinds  of  garbage  and  dead  bodies  are  thrown. 
There  is  no  drainage  except  into  the  wells  during 
a  freshet.  Streets  present  only  a  long  wall  on 
each  side,  with  the  doors  that  lead  to  the  com- 
pounds at  regular  intervals.  All  the  windows 
look  inward  to  the  compound.  There  is  no  at- 
tempt at  ventilation.  A  yard  with  an  open  area 
of  only  a  dozen  square  yards  will  have  several 
families  within  its  bounds.  In  the  villages  where 
in  Canada  are  seen  the  boulevard,  or  flower  bed, 
here  is  the  universal  midden.  The  stench  from 
these  is  horrible,  but  they  are,  after  all,  the  salva- 
tion of  the  people.  In  the  absence  of  all  attempts 
at  drainage,  the  street  scavenger  comes  in  to  pre- 
vent the  accumulation  of  sewage  that  would 
threaten  the  health  of  the  community.  The 
dense  population  which  must  be  fed  off  the  land 
makes  manure  extremely  valuable,  and  none  is 
allowed  to  go  to  waste.     Thus,  unintentionally, 


some  attention  is  paid  to  sanitary  science.  It 
must,  in  justice,  be  said,  too,  that  as  a  rule  the 
Chinese  are  careful  not  to  drink  water  which 
has  not  first  been  boiled.  In  hot  weather,  in- 
stead of  cooling  himself  with  cold  drinks,  the 
Chinaman  drinks  hot  water  and  sweats  himself 
cool. 

During  the  recent  cholera  epidemic,  which 
carried  off  a  great  many  people,  conditions  were 
most  favorable  to  the  spread  of  the  disease.  It 
was  the  height  of  the  watermelon  season  when  it 
reached  Honan.  Along  the  streets  melons  sliced 
open  were  exposed  for  sale.  Swarms  of  flies  cov- 
ered these,  as  well  as  other  fruits  in  the  market, 
and  the  constant  traffic  kept  the  whole  liberally 
sprinkled  with  dust.  Many  who  were  taken  with 
the  disease  died  almost  in  a  moment,  while 
others,  with  or  without  treatment,  recovered. 


THE  ARTIFICIAL    FEEDING    OF  SICK  BABIES* 

By  Robert  N.  Tooker,  M.  D.,  Chicago. 

A  fairly  reasonable  construction  of  this  sub- 
ject would  open  up  the  whole  field  of  baby  feed- 
ing by  artificial  methods  or  foods.  As  a  primary 
proposition  it  may  be  said  that  all  foods  ex- 
cepting breast  milk  are  alien  foods  to  the  newly 
born— unnatural,  artificial. 

Human  infants  are  intended  by  nature  to 
nurse  and  be  nourished  by  the  human  mother. 
If  this  mother  is  young  and  healthy,  and  the 
child  is  well  born,  there  need  be  no  open  ques- 
tion about  infantile  diet,  either  in  health  or  sick- 
ness, during  babyhood,  or  at  least  during  the 
first  year  of  life. 

It  is  no  exaggeration  to  say  that  seventy-five 
per  cent,  of  sick  babies  are  sick  because  they 
are  not  properly  fed.  In  this  estimate  I  leave 
out  the  poorly  born,  the  poorly  housed,  and 
the  victims  of  acute  infectious  diseases. 

I  propose  only  to  consider  such  cases  as  would 
properly  come  under  the  care  of  the  physicians 
because  of  some  aberration  of  digestion. 

The  baby  is  sick;  it  does  not  grow;  it  is  not 
happy.  Our  therapeutic  remedies  are  impotent 
unless  we  can  secure  adequate  nourishment. 

Every  day,  and  everywhere,  we  meet  cases  in 
which  the  cure  of  our  case  depends  not  so  much 
on  drugs  as  on  food.  The  baby  needs  food  that 
it  can  assimilate  and  make  blood,  flesh,  and 
bones  out  of.     It  does  not  matter  so  much  what 

♦Section  in  Pedology,  Am.  Inst,  of  Horn.,  10,01. 
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medicine  we  give,  or  in  what  potency.  What 
the  sick  baby  needs  is  not  belladonna,  but  blood; 
not  arsenicum,  but  assimilation;  not  stramo- 
nium, but  strength;  not  a  prescription  accord- 
ing to  some  accepted  formula,  but  simply  food 
regardless  of  formula. 

And  here  our  trouble  begins,  and  it  comes 
when  we  endeavor  to  provide  a  substitute  for 
natural  food,  and  try  to  imitate  nature  by  arti- 
ficial means. 

That  science  has  done  much  in  this  direction 
must  be  confessed.  But  it  must  also  be  admitted 
that  science,  with  all  its  vaunted  triumphs,  has 
not  as  yet  completely  solved  the  problem. 

That  efforts  in  this  direction  have  been  made 
with  industry  is  evidenced  by  the  fact  that  there 
are  over  fifty  commercial  foods  now  on  the  mar- 
ket, each  striving"  for  supremacy. 

If  this  spirit  of  commercialism  had  not  so  per- 
vaded everything,  even  to  the  baby's  diet,  the 
question  would  be  greatly  simplified ;  but  when 
so  many  foods  are  presented  for  our  choice  we 
are  liable  to  be  lost  in  a  maze  of  bewildering 
doubt.  This  is  especially  true  if  we  believe  the 
manufacturer's  statement  that  his  particular  food 
is  a  perfect  counterpart  of  mother's  milk;  that 
its  chemical  constituents  are  identical  with  it, 
as  evidenced  by  the  accompanying  comparative 
analysis. 

One  of  the  leading  heresies  of  the  day  is  the 
belief  in  substitution.  There  is  not  a  greater 
fallacy  extant  than  that  taught  by  the  modern 
chemist,  that  whatever  is  alike  in  chemical 
equivalents  is  coequal  in  food  value. 

We  are  constantly  being  deceived  in  practice 
"by  therapeutical  drugs  produced  by  synthesis 
that  are  by  no  means  as  reliable  as  the  cor- 
responding drug  obtained  in  the  natural  way. 

Salicylic  acid  when  produced  from  coal-tar  may 
be  exactly  like  salicylic  acid  derived  from  win- 
tergreen,  but  it  does  not  act  the  same,  and  will 
not  yield  the  same  results  when  given  to  a  pa- 
tient suffering  from  rheumatism  or  gout. 

Illuminating  gas  and  attar  of  roses  are  pre- 
cisely alike  in  their  chemical  analyses,  and  yet 
they  are  very  different  in  their  utility. 

When  we  come  to  the  feeding  of  babies, 
whether  sick  or  well,  the  fact  confronts  us  that 
there  is  no  such  thing  as  a  perfect  substitute  for 
the  food  fresh  from  a  human  breast.  Art  has 
not  yet  succeeded  in  the  attempt.  All  substi- 
tutes are  but  feeble  imitations,  and  oftentimes 
abortive  failures. 


MODIFIED    MILK. 

The  cow's  milk  is  essentially  different  from 
human  milk  and  requires  dilution,  or  rather 
modification,  has  long  been  apparent  to  all  in- 
telligent persons  the  world  over.  The  reasons 
for  this  are  too  well  known  to  be  dwelt  upon 
here.  But  I  wish  to  emphasize  the  statement 
that  the  best,  if  not  the  only  successful  attempt 
to  effect  this  modification  by  scientific  methods, 
was  by  Von  Leibig  and  by  those  who  follow  his 
method  as  a  commercial  enterprise.  Mellin's 
Food,  undoubtedly,  comes  nearer  to  Von  Leibig 's 
idea  than  any  other  with  which  I  am  familiar; 
Mellin's  Food  to  be  successful  as  a  baby  food, 
must  be  given  with  fresh  milk,  according  to 
directions.  It  cannot  be  mixed  with  condensed 
milk,  nor  added  to  desiccated  beef  without  de- 
stroying its  efficacy  as  a  substitute  for  mother's 
milk. 

The  fact  cannot  be  stated  too  forcibly  that  in 
the  preparation  of  all  baby  foods  the  milk  should 
be  heated  to  body  temperature  only.  It  should 
not  be  boiled  nor  sterilized,  nor  Pasteurized,  but 
good  fresh  milk  from  a  healthy  herd  of  cows 
must  be  given  in  its  raw  or  uncooked  state. 

A  few  years  ago,  however,  the  attempt  was 
made  to  separate  the  milk  into  its  constituent 
elements  and  reunite  them  in  such  proportions 
as  would  more  nearly  approach  the  relative  per- 
centages found  in  human  milk.  To  effect  this 
result  the  milk  of  the  cow  was  put  through  a 
centrifugal  machine  and  the  cream  separated 
from  the  milk.  Then  the  sugar  and  the  casein 
were  disassociated,  and  the  busy  doctor  was  ex- 
pected to  write  a  prescription  stating  the  exact 
amount  of  fat,  nitrogenous  matters,  and  salts, 
such  as  he  thought  would  answer  the  require- 
ments of  the  particular  baby  he  had  in  mind. 
The  chemist  in  his  laboratory  was  supposed  to 
rehabilitate  these  dissected  elements  and  make 
a  milk  "  just  like  mother  used  to  make."  But 
it  never  worked,  and  it  never  will  work,  because 
it  is  purely  theoretical,  and  is  founded  on  a  fal- 
lacy, and  the  fallacy  is  so  bald  and  so  apparent 
that  it  is  astonishing  that  scientific  men  should 
ever  have  indorsed  it.  It  presumes  that  nature 
is  always  and  everywhere  duplicating  her  prod- 
ucts according  to  fixed  and  immutable  laws. 

The  fact  is  that  a  nursing  infant  never  gets 
two  meals  that  are  exactly  alike,  because  the 
milk  varies  during  every  nursing. 

The  milk  that  has  been  long  in  the  breast  is 
not  so  good  as  that  freshly  secreted,  and  that  of 
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the  early  morning  is  better  than  that  later  in 
the  day.  True,  the  variations  are  not  great,  but 
they  exist,  as  every  physiologist  knows.  The 
laboratory  milk  is  fixed  immutably.  It  is  in- 
flexible, and  unless  prepared  specially  for  each 
feeding  and  varied  while  being  taken  it  is  con- 
trary to  nature. 

I  am  not  alone  in  this  opinion  of  laboratory 
or,  as  it  is  sometimes  called,  "  percentage  feed- 
ing." Dr.  Louis  Fischer,  in  his  recent  work 
(1901)   on  "Infant   Feeding,"  says   (page    109): 

"  The  sentiments  expressed  at  the  last  meet- 
ing of  the  Academy  of  Medicine  by  Dr.  A.  Ja- 
cobi  coincide  with  my  views.  My  experience 
has  been  that  children  fed  on  laboratory  milk 
have  been  backward  in  their  development  after 
its  use  for  a  long  time.  When  first  used  children 
suffered  with  severe  constipation;  later  a  distinct 
atony  of  the  stomach  and  bowels  was  seen,  and 
finally  rickets  developed.  Such  children  always 
looked  pale,  were  anaemic,  and  their  flesh  was 
flabby.  As  these  cases  were  among  the  wealthy, 
with  the  best  possible  hygienic  surroundings  and 
careful  nursing,  the  cause  could  only  be  looked 
for  in  the  method  of  feeding.  The  percentage 
method  of  feeding  has  always  appeared  to  me 
plausible  in  theory,  but  it  cannot  be  applied  in 
practice.  It  is  a  fact  well  known  to  chemists, 
that  once  an  emulsion  of  milk  is  broken  up  by 
centrifuging  or  other  mechanical  process,  as  in 
separating  the  top-milk  from  the  skim-milk,  we 
cannot  have  again  as  homogeneous  an  emulsion 
as  prior  to  this  breaking  up  of  the  same. 

"  And,  moreover,  we  add  to  the  trouble  when 
we  in  addition  seek  to  improve  the  quality  of 
the  milk  by  subjecting  it  to  the  process  of  steril- 
ization." 

Dr.  Cheadle,  a  London  authority  on  dietetics, 
expresses  similar  views. 

The  more  we  meddle  with  fresh  cow's  milk, 
except  to  dilute  it,  the  more  we  injure  it.  The 
natural  food  of  an  infant  is  not  boiled,  sterilized, 
nor  Pasteurized. 

In  the  artificial  feeding  of  infants,  we  must 
follow  nature  as  closely  as  we  can.  The  attempt 
to  destroy  hypothetical  germs  by  problematical 
(i.  e.,  laboratory)  methods  has  thus  far  been  a 
failure,  and  we  are  just  getting  to  know  the  rea- 
son why. 

The  most  recent  experiments  bearing  on  this 
question  show  that  raw  foods  are  far  preferable 
to  foods  which  are  cooked  or  sterilized.  Thus 
Richet  and    Herecourl   announced  at  the  meet- 


ing of  the  Paris  Societe  de  Biologie,  January  2, 
1900,  that  they  inoculated  a  number  of  dogs  with 
tuberculosis  more  than  six  months  previous. 
One-third  were  fed  with  ordinary  food,  and  all 
died  in  three  or  four  weeks;  another  set  with 
cooked  meat,  with  about  the  same  results;  while 
the  third  group  was  fed  exclusively  on  raw  meat, 
and  all  these  latter  have  survived  to  date  and 
are  in  good  health.  These  experiments  were 
made  on  328  dogs,  so  that  there  was  a  good  op- 
portunity to  judge  of  the  results. 

The  conclusion  is  almost  inevitable  that 
cooked  meat,  cooked  bouillon,  and  cooked  milk 
form  a  culture  medium  for  pathogenic  germs, 
while  raw-meat  juice  kills  them.  This  conclu- 
sion is  in  accord  with  the  experiments  of  Dr. 
Freudenreich,  by  which  he  claims  to  prove  that 
fresh  raw  milk  possesses  remarkable  germicidal 
properties. 

He  has  demonstrated  that  the  bacillus  of 
cholera,  when  put  into  fresh  cow's  milk,  dies  in 
an  hour;  the  bacillus  of  typhoid  fever  in  less  than 
twenty-four  hours;  while  other  germs  die  much 
quicker  than  when  put  into  cooked  foods.  It  is 
also  stated  that  milk  which  has  been  heated  to 
a  temperature  of  131  °  loses  all  germicidal  prop- 
erties. 

We  must,  I  think,  conclude  that  the  ultra- 
scientific  treatment  of  cow's  milk  by  heat  over 
and  above  the  normal  body  heat  has  been  a 
mistake;  that  raw  milk  and  raw  meat  juice  are 
preferable  to  similar  foods  in  wholly  or  partially 
cooked  state. 

With  this  prolonged  and  perhaps  tedious  in- 
troduction, let  us  consider  the  artificial  feeding 
of  sick  babies. 

If  the  baby's  condition  indicates  that  previous 
feeding  is  at  fault,  we  must  correct  this  fault  as  a 
primary  proposition. 

It  may  be  that  the  food  has  been  too  strong; 
if  so,  we  must  thin  it.  If  the  feedings  have  been 
too  frequent  we  must  prolong  the  intervals  and 
give  water  at  alternate  feedings. 

If  milk  is  passed  in  curds  we  must  stop  feed- 
ing milk  altogether  for  a  day  or  two,  giving 
water  or  dilute  cream,  until  the  stomach  has  re- 
gained its  tone.  Or  we  may  rest  the  stomach 
on  almond  milk,  as  suggested  by  Dr.  Louis 
Fischer. 

ALMOND   MILK. 

The  recipe  is  as  follows: 
Take  2  ounces  of  sweet  almonds,  scald  them 
with    boiling    water;    after   a   few   moments    ex- 
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press  them  from  the  hulls;  then  pour  the  hot 
water  away.  Put  the  blanched  almonds  into 
a  mortar  and  pound  them  thoroughly,  and  add  2 
ounces  of  plain  water.  After  this  is  thoroughly 
mixed,  strain  through  cheesecloth,  and  the 
strained  liquid  will  be  the  almond  milk. 

There  is  much  good  sense  in  the  temporary 
use  of  this  almond  milk.  There  are  many  cases 
in  which  cow's  milk  disagrees  and  the  infant's 
stomach  will  not  tolerate  it.  When  vomiting  is 
provoked  by  the  inhibition  of  milk  or  when 
gastro-intestinal  trouble  ensues,  then  the  milk 
diet  must  be  stopped,  if  only  for  the  time  being. 
The  infant's  desire  for  food  must  be  appeased, 
and  in  these  cases  the  almond  milk  will  not  only 
satisfy  the  appetite,  but  act  medicinally. 

It  is  well  known  that  quite  a  large  quantity  of 
vegetable  proteids  is  contained  in  these  nuts, 
so  that  this  vegetable  milk  is  a  nourishing  sub- 
stitute for  cow's   milk  temporarily. 

Each  ounce  of  almonds  as  prepared  above 
should  yield  an  ounce  of  almond  milk. 

I  have  used  this  milk  in  a  number  of  cases  of 
summer  complaint  and  gastric  derangements 
with  much  satisfaction. 

A  very  important  point  in  the  artificial  feed- 
ing of  sick  babies  is  the  limitation  or  reduction 
of  the  amount  of  sugar  in  the  food. 

The  great  amount  of  sugar  in  condensed  milk 
is  one  of  its  main  objections. 

Nearly  all  the  prepared  baby  foods  are  too 
sweet.  Sugar  is  a  fermentable  product,  and 
when  given  in  excess  produced  colic,  and  irri- 
tates the  mucous  membrane. 

Magendie  ascertained,  many  years  ago,  that 
dogs  fed  exclusively  on  sugar  and  water  died 
inside  of  a  month  of  muscular  atrophy  and  in- 
testinal inanition.  Carnivorous  animals  do  not 
secrete  sugar  to  any  appreciable  extent,  and  it 
is  a  well-known  fact  that  canines  excrete  no 
sugar  in  their  milk.  In  spite  of  this  fact  a  small 
slut  will  nurse  six  or  eight  puppies  and  keep 
them  all  fat  and  in  good  health. 

The  appetite  for  sugar  is  easily  cultivated,  and 
oftentimes  is  a  morbid  inheritance. 

Jacobi,  Biedert,  and  others  prefer  cane  sugar 
to  sugar-of-milk  because  it  is  more  laxative.  In 
many  cases  sugar  of  any  kind  is  not  only  contra- 
indicated,  but  is  positively  harmful.  If  an  infant 
has  sudden  attacks  of  colic  or  cramps,  and  if  the 
stools  are  green  and  sour  smelling,  and  if  in  ad- 
dition the  abdomen  is  greatly  distended  with  gas, 
with  violent  eructations,  it  may  be  safely  con- 


cluded that  such  an  infant  has  been  having  an 
excess  of  sugar.  In  future  there  should  be  an 
absolute  discontinuance  of  sugar,  and  a  substi- 
tution of  salt  instead.  When  sugar  disagrees, 
the  food  may  be  made  sweet  and  palatable  by 
using  small  sacharin  tablets:  one  tablet  being 
ample  for  sweeting  a  pint  of  food. 

In  case  of  constipation,  the  food  may  be  sweet- 
ened with  glycerin,  adding  one  teaspoonful  of 
glycerin  to  each  bottle  of  food. 

forced   feeding;  gavage;   nasal   feeding. 

In  some  cases  of  sickness,  as  diphtheria,  ton- 
silitis,  stomatitis,  burned  throat,  etc.,  it  is  neces- 
sary to  introduce  food  into  the  stomach  by 
means  of  a  rubber  tube  or  catheter  and  a  funnel. 
In  feeding  by  this  method  the  intervals  between 
feedings  should  be  prolonged  and  the  food 
should  be  predigested,  because  in  cases  where 
this  is  needed  digestion  is  necessarily  more  or 
less  impaired.  Any  of  the  peptonized  foods  may 
be  used,  or  raw  meat  given,  milk,  or  cream  after 
some  form  of  pepsin  has  been  added.  Ice  cream 
and  water  ices,  which  are  so  grateful  to  feverish 
patients  may  be  introduced  in  this  way.  In 
cases  of  marasmus  the  skin  can  be  used  for  in- 
unction with  profit. 

I  generally  use  the  following  formula: 

1$     Cocoa  butter §  viii 

Almond  Oil q.  s. 

When  the  commercial  baby  foods  do  not  agree 
I  have  often  succeeded  in  feeding  babies  with 
milk  diluted  with  barley  water,  according  to  the 
following  formula: 

Get  from  the  grocer  some  hulled  or  "  pearled  " 
barlev,  and  put  two  tablespoonfuls  into  four  tea- 
cupfuls  of  water;  boil  for  at  least  an  hour,  or 
until  it  has  boiled  down  to  two  teacupfuls. 
Strain  carefully  through  a  muslin  or  cotton 
cloth;  add  a  pinch  of  salt  and  a  little  sugar. 
This  barley  water  may  be  mixed  with  milk  in 
the  following  proportions: 

Under  three  months,  1-3  milk,  2-3  barley 
water. 

Three  to  six  months,  1-2  milk,  1-2  barley 
water. 

Six  to  nine  months,  2-3  milk,  1-3  barley 
water. 

Oatmeal  may  be  used  in  the  same  way  and  in 
the  same  proportions,  but  for  very  young  babies 
it  should  be  boiled  longer  and  doubly  strained. 

With  babies  under  six  months  of  age  artificial 
feeding  is  sometimes  a  failure,  and  in  such  cases 
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there  is  nothing  to  do  but  to  return  to  first  prin- 
ciples, and  hire  a  wet  nurse. 

During  the  past  year  I  have  been  called  to  see 
three  babies  whose  condition  was  so  extreme 
that  a  wet  nurse  was  the  only  alternative.  One 
of  these  babies,  eight  months  old,  had  had  over 
a  thousand  reflex  spasms.  She  had  been  given 
twenty-two  different  baby  foods  in  the  course  of 
six  months.  A  wet  nurse  stooped  the  spasms, 
and  started  her  on  the  road  to  health. 

Another  baby,  eight  weeks  old  when  I  saw  it, 
was  emaciated  to  a  skeleton.  It  weighed  eight 
pounds  at  birth,  and  at  eight  weeks  weighed  but 
six  pounds.  A  wet  nurse  saved  its  life,  and  it  is 
now  a  healthy  youngster  of  eight  months. 

I  would  lay  it  down  as  a  rule  to  which  there 
are  but  few  exceptions,  that  with  babies  under 
six  months  of  age,  where  artificial  foods  have 
been  tried  without  success,  the  wet  nurse  is  the 
sole  dependence.  In  country  places  and  small 
towns  it  is  not  always  possible  to  obtain  a  satis- 
factory nurse,  but  in  large  cities  it  is  always 
possible,  and  the  benefits  to  be  derived  from 
breast  feeding  should  never  be  overlooked. 
♦     ♦ 

A    Case   of  Chloro-Anaemia    Treated  with 
Sodium  Cacodylate. 

BY    J.    GALLEY    BLACKLEY,    M.    B., 
Senior  Physician,  London  Homeopathic  Hospital. 

As  a  large  majority  of  the  cases  of  chlorosis 
and  chloroanaemia  which  present  themselves  in 
hospital  practice  have  previously  been  treated 
with  various  preparations  of  iron  (literally)  usque 
ad  nauseam,  the  further  use  of  the  drug,  even  in 
its  least  objectionable  forms,  is  practically  barred, 
although  the  case  may  furnish  all  the  symptoms 
calling  for  its  use.  We  must  therefore,  preforce, 
at  least  commence  the  treatment  with  some  other 
drug.  In  very  severe  cases  of  chloro-anaemia  of 
long  standing  arsenic  has  long  held  a  place 
second  only  to  that  of  iron,  and  its  most  brilliant 
results  have  usually  been  obtained  from  the  use 
of  somewhat  massive  doses.  With  a  view  of 
avoiding  the  well-known  toxic  effects  of  large 
doses  of  the  older  preparations,  the  cacodylate 
of  sodium  has  latterly  been  substituted  for  them, 
as  it  appears  to  be  well  tolerated  in  doses  impos- 
sible with  the  older  forms  (Fowler's  solution, 
etc.). 

Gilbert  and  Lereboullet  were  amongst  the  first 
to  experiment  with  cacodylates  in  the  treatment 
of  anaemia,  and  obtained  excellent  results  from 


the  use  of  a  3  .per  cent,  solution,  preferably  ad- 
ministered by  the  hypodermic  method. 

Billet  administered  quantities  of  0.05  to  0.1 
gramme  per  diem  hypodermically  to  a  large 
series  of  cases  of  anaemia.  Many  of  these  were 
symptomatic  cases,  usually  malarial,  but  all  were 
of  the  chlorotic  type.  The  results  were  that  he 
found  after  each  injection  an  average  increase  as 
follows: 


Haemocytes  443,218 


Haemoglobin  0.53$ 


Body- weight  0.843 
kilog. 


The  most  striking  results  were  in  the  malarial 
cases,  which  had  long  been  known  to  be  charac- 
terized particularly  by  their  resistance  to  fer- 
ruginous treatment. 

The  following  case  of  chloro-anaemia  was  sent 
to  the  author  by  Dr.  Netherclift,  of  Canterbury, 
who  had  treated  the  patient  for  some  months, 
and,  like  most  similar  cases,  she  had,  before  she 
came  under  Dr.  Netherclift's  beneficent  rule, 
been  treated  secundum  artem,  but  without  suc- 
cess, by  large  doses  of  iron  in  various  forms. 
The  notes  of  the  case  are  as  follows : 

Mrs.     K- ,     aged     twenty-eight,     married,, 

was  admitted  on  October  14,  1901,  obviously 
in  a  condition  of  profound  anaemia,  and 
gave  the  following  account  of  herself:  Had 
never  had  any  serious  illness.  Menses  be- 
gan at  fifteen  and  were  always  quite  regu- 
lar. Her  present  illness  came  on  suddenly 
in  1891  (she  attributed  it  to  shock  caused  by 
the  sudden  death  of  a  sister),  and  was  charac- 
terized by  loss  of  color,  headaches,  breathless- 
ness,  etc.,  and  she  had  been  under  treatment,  off 
and  on,  for  anaemia  ever  since.  Married  at 
twenty-two,  but  had  never  been  pregnant;  the 
catamenia  since  marriage  had  been  regular,  but 
scanty  and  pale,  and,  until  she  commenced 
homeopathetic  treatment,  she  suffered  much  pain 
at  each  period;  had  yellowish,  offensive  leucor- 
rhcea  during  intervals.  Had  suffered  much  from 
periodical  attacks  of  vomiting  after  food,  com- 
ing on  about  once  a  fortnight,  the  vomit  usually 
resembling  dirty  water;  on  one  occasion,  about 
three  weeks  before  admission,  it  resembled 
coffee-grounds,  but  there  had  never  been  bright 
blood,  nor  any  epigastric  pain  or  tenderness. 
Had  usually  pain  in  the  vertex,  thumping  in 
character,  increased  on  movement;  palpitation  on 
slightest  movement,  and  dyspnoea  on  exertion. 
Urine  had  latterly  been  copious  and  clear;  there 
was   pain   across   loins,   which   was   aggravated 
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when  she  wished  to  pass  water,  and  she  had  to 
get  up  three  or  four  times  in  the  night;  bowels 
constipated ;  stools  dark,  hard,  and  nodular.  Has 
been  losing  her  hair.  Puffiness  of  ankles  and  be- 
low the  eyes.  Condition  on  admission: — Skin 
and  mucous  surfaces  very  exsanguine,  with  a 
patch  of  yellowish-brown  pigmentation  on  either 
cheek  and  a  small  patch  above  the  umbilicus. 
Pulse  90,  regular  and  fairly  strong.  Lungs  nor- 
mal. Cardiac  dullness  extends  upward  to  upper 
border  of  fourth  rib,  outward  to  nipple-line. 
Apex-beat  is  seen  in  the  fifth  interspace  just  in- 
ternal to  the  nipple;  there  is  a  soft  systolic  bruit 
over  both  mitral  and  pulmonary  areas  (in  the 
latter  case  accompanied  with  a  sharp  second 
sound)  and  up  the  carotids  on  both  sides. 
Tongue  clean,  very  pale;  liver  and  spleen  both 
within  usual  limits;  abdomen  otherwise  normal. 
Knee-jerks  brisk,  no  ankle-clonus;  no  oedema  of 
legs.  Urine,  sp.  gr.  1014,  pale,  no  albumin;  de- 
posits some  mucus  on  standing. 

Blood  examination  showed: — Red  corpuscles, 
3,016,666  per  c.mm.;  white  corpuscles,  4,375  per 
c.mm.;  haemoglobin,  30  per  cent.  Under  the 
microscope  the  red  cells  showed  every  variety  of 
size  and  shape,  microcytes  predominating. — 
Arsen.  3X,  mij  ter  die.  Diet — milk  and  fari- 
naceous. 

Oct.  28. — Red  corpuscles,  3,100,000;  white 
corpuscles,  9,376. 

Nov.  1. — Sickness  which  had  recurred  at  in- 
tervals since  admission  has  now  ceased,  and  pa- 
tient says  she  feels  much  better  than  when  ad- 
mitted. 

Nov.  2. — Haemoglobin,  25  per  cent.  I£  Liq. 
Arsen.,  mij  ter  die  post  cibum.  To  have  some 
raw  meat  sandwiches. 

Nov.  11. — Red  corpuscles,  2,500,000;  white 
corpuscles,  2,800;  haemoglobin,  30  per  cent. 

Nov.  14. — No  change  in  general  condition.  IJ 
Liq.  Arsen.,  miij  ter  die  post  cibum. 

Nov.  19. — Red  corpuscles,  4,000,000;  haemo- 
globin, 35  per  cent. 

Dec.  1. — Red  corpuscles,  4,700,000;  white 
corpuscles,  6,600;  haemoglobin,  35  per  cent. 

Dec.  6. — Arsenic  was  stopped,  and  phosph.  4x, 
mij  ter  die  given  instead. 

Dec.  15. — The  diet  had  been  gradually  raised 
by  means  of  minced  meat,  fish,  chicken,  and 
boiled  mutton,  and  to-day  she  was  given  the 
ordinary  hospital  "  first  diet."  but  in  half  the 
usual  quantities. 

Dec.  19. — Red  corpuscles,  4.500,000;  haemo- 
globin, 35  per  cent. 


Dec.  28. — Red  corpuscles,  4,250,000;  haemo- 
globin, 30  per  cent.  Patient's  general  condition 
much  the  same.     I£  Phosph.  4X,  mv  ter  die. 

Dec.  31. — -Discontinue  phosph.  ljl  Sod. 
Cacodyl.   gr.    1-4  ter  die  post  cibum. 

Jan.  9,  1902. — Red  corpuscles,  4,200,000; 
haemoglobin,  30  per  cent. 

As  there  had  been  no  substantial  improvement 
in  her  general  condition  for  many  weeks,  the 
patient  expressed  a  wish  to  return  to  her  home 
in  Dover.  This  she  was  allowed  to  do,  and  was 
provided  with  a  supply  of  the  cacodylate  in  tab- 
lets of  gr.  1-4  in  each,  and  advised  to  continue 
their  use.  This  she  accordingly  did.  The  drug 
was  taken  steadily,  with  occasional  intremissions, 
until  April  5.  when  she  came  up  to  town  for  ex- 
amination. The  haemoglobin  was  then  found  to 
stand  at  50  per  cent.,  and  there  had  been  steady 
increase  of  strength.  The  mucous  membranes 
were  regaining  color.     Pergat. 

July  8. — Again  presented  herself  at  the  hos- 
pital and  appeared  to  be  in  perfect  health;  the 
mucous  membranes  had  quite  regained  their 
color,  and  there  was  considerable  color  in  the 
cheeks.  Haemoglobin  stood  at  85  per  cent. 
Said  she  had  taken  the  tablets  steadily  until  a 
few  weeks  previous  to  this  visit.  She  was  now 
advised  to  drop  all  medicine  and  to  resume  her 
usual  habits  and  occupations  (domestic). 

Oct.  13. — Came  up  to  show  herself.  Haemo- 
globin stood  at  100  per  cent.  The  shapes  of  the 
red  corpuscles  in  film  preparations  were  found 
absolutely  normal.  Her  weight  was  8  st.  2  His. 
(height  barely  5  ft.)  ;  her  cheeks  were  ruddy,  as 
she  says  they  always  used  to  be  before  her  ill- 
ness. She  was  doing  all  her  own  housework, 
washing  included,  without  fatigue. 

Resume. — Arsenic  in  the  shape  of  arsenicum 
album  and  Fowler's  solution  administered  stead- 
ily over  a  period  of  eleven  weeks  without  result; 
substitution  of  cacodylate  of  sodium  in  substan- 
tial doses,  and  the  patient  immediately  turns  the 
corner;  steady  use  of  the  same  for  six  months, 
and  the  patient  makes  one  straight  course 
toward  recovery. 

As  to  the  diagnosis  of  chloro-anaemia,  this  was 
based  firstly  upon  the  presence  of  the  character- 
istic bruit  de  souffle  over  the  valves  and  great 
vessels,  and  secondly  upon  the  results  of  the  ear- 
lier blood  examinations,  for  whereas  the  number 
of  red  corpuscles  averaged  as  much  as  63  per 
cent,  of  normal,  the  amount  of  haemoglobin  avail- 
able for  these  same  corpuscles  averaged  only  30 
per  cent. 
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The  Physician  on  the  Witness  Stand.* 

BY    S.    T.    DOUGLAS. 

A  facetious  barrister  once  remarked  that  pre- 
varicators might  be  conveniently  arranged  in  an 
ascending  series,  viz.:  Ordinary  fibbers,  liars,  and 
experts.  This  classification  strikes  one  as  ex- 
ceedingly harsh,  but  for  the  cause  of  it  one  does 
not  have  to  seek  very  far.  It  is  based  somewhat 
upon  ignorance  upon  the  part  of  the  judiciary 
and  the  bar,  but  I  believe  more  generally  upon 
what  might  be  called  worse  than  ignorance  on 
the  side  of  the  so-called  expert  witness.  I  have 
been  asked  to  say  something  on  the  topic  "  The 
Physician  on  the  Witness  Stand,"  but  I  trust  I 
will  not  be  considered  as  departing  too  far  from 
the  subject  if  1  extend  its  scope  to  a  considera- 
tion of  the  scientific  expert  witness,  viewed  from 
a  professional  standpoint. 

The  natural  respect  which  the  laity  has  for  the 
physician  gives  him,  as  he  enters  the  witness 
box,  such  character  and  strength  as  is  possessed 
by  but  few  others.  And  if  he  maintains  the  dig- 
nity of  his  profession  by  a  plain  and  impartial 
statement  of  the  truth,  by  a  fair  and  frank  ex- 
pression of  opinion,  his  testimony  is  sure  to  have 
great  weight.  He  is  the  most  usually  met  with 
expert.  He  should  be  ever  mindful  of  the  priv- 
ilege which  the  law  gives  him  in  respect  to  the 
confidences  of  his  patients — those  confidences 
which  are  absolutely  sacred,  and  the  betrayal  of 
which  for  mere  gain  would  but  ruin  the  reputa- 
tion of  the  ablest  of  the  profession.  He  should  be 
open  and  frank  in  his  statements,  and  remember 
that  neither  the  court,  lawyers,  or  the  jury  can 
understand  with  much  clearness  the  technical  ex- 
pressions of  the  profession,  but  prefer  that  the 
case  at  hand  be  represented  in  a  simple  and 
terse  manner,  freed  as  much  as  possible  from 
scientific  verbiage.  Scarcely  a  day  passes  that 
the  public  press  is  not  filled  with  the  account  of 
some  trial,  made  notorious,  and  prejudiced,  per- 
haps, largely  by  its  publication,  but  made  equally 
conspicuous  by  the  character  and  testimony  of 
the  expert  witnesses  called  to  prove  or  disprove 
the  guilt  or  innocence  of  the  person  on  trial.  It 
would  seem  as  if  anyone  having  the  slightest 
smattering  (if  knowledge  of  the  subject  involved 
in  the  litigation  and  concerning  which  he  is  asked 
to  testify  could  boldly  take  the  witness  stand, 
proclaim  himself  an  expert  on  the  subject,  and 
forthwith  declare  his  opinion — an  opinion  some- 
times based  upon  no  experience  and  no  previous 
information  whatever,  but  biased  and  controled 
almost  absolutely  by  either  a  reward  already 
paid  or  by  the  hope  of  a  future  one. 

The  question  of  the  standing  of  experts  and 
expert  testimony  in  courts  of  justice  is  one  which 
is  engaging  the  attention  of  lawyers,  judges  and 
litigants  in  this  country  and  in  England.  Many 
a  court  has  been  forced,  by  the  character  of  the 
experts  coming  before  it,  to  express  its  disgust 

*  Kead  before  the  Wayne  County,  Michigan,  Medical 
Society,  February  12,  1903. 


at  this  class  of  testimony,  and  it  is  not  infrequent 
to  hear  of  a  charge  being  made  to  the  jury  that 
entirely  ignores  the  opinion  of  the  expert  wit- 
ness. 

The  field  of  the  so-called  expert  has  been 
largely  increased.  Some  one  is  injured,  and  on 
both  sides  medical  examinations  are  made,  not 
necessarily  for  the  purpose  of  improving  the  con- 
dition of  the  injured  party,  but  more  particularly 
to  ascertain  what  his  condition  is,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  litigation.  The  expense  attending  such 
examinations  is  becoming,  in  many  cases,  enor- 
mous. The  amount  of  damages  recovered  be- 
comes an  insignificant  sum  compared  to  the 
amount  paid  by  the  unfortunate  litigant,  who  is 
compeled  to  defray  the  costs  of  these  experts. 

It  is  not  entirely  improbable  that  the  present 
day  professional  medical  expert  is  the  outgrowth 
of  the  precedent  of  those  vultures  of  the  bar  who 
are  easily  first  at  the  bedside  of  the  injured  per- 
son, urging  that  whatever  the  cause  of  the  in- 
jury, whether  by  the  injured  person's  own 
neglect  or  not,  he  has  a  cause  for  action  which 
will  bring  heavy  damages  if  entrusted  to  the  so- 
licitor. And  it  is  equally  probable  that  is  is  to  a 
certain  extent  chargeable  to  the  employment  by 
large  corporations  in  whose  business  there  is  a 
natural  danger,  of  physicians  who,  by  such  em- 
ployment, become  paid  professional  experts,  and 
who  are  furnished  with  a  "  hurry-up  wagon," 
and  with  instructions  to  beat,  if  possible,  the 
damage  case  lawyer  in  his  efforts  to  reach  the 
bedside  of  the  injured.  Can  a  medical  expert 
be  any  more  free  from  bias  in  the  expression  of 
opinion  in  favor  of  his  client  than  the  vulture 
lawyer  referred  to? 

Experts  are  found  on  both  sides  of  most  crimi- 
nal cases  giving  generally  conflicting  and  always 
expensive  testimony,  and  it  would  be  almost 
useless  to  attempt  to  deny  that  the  result  of  im- 
portant trials  in  which  expert  tesimony  is  a  fac- 
tor is  to  further  discredit  the  expert  as  well  as 
to  condemn  the  system — or  lack  of  system, 
rather — under  which  they  give  their  evidence. 
These  battles  of  experts  who  are  employed  for 
the  purpose  of  not  simply  testifying  about  the 
facts  within  their  personal  knowledge,  but  no 
give  their  inferences  from  these  facts,  are  most 
frequent.  That  these  inferences  should  be  con- 
flicting and  contradictory  is  no  more  to  be  won- 
dered at  than  the  fact  that  they  are  favorable  to 
the  side  on  which  the  respective  experts  are  re- 
tained, and  it  is  no  more  than  natural  that  this 
should  be  so.  Such  a  state  of  affairs  is  witnessed 
in  almost  every  case  in  which  expert  testimony 
is  called  in,  whether  it  be  in  regard  to  disputes 
on  the  alleged  administration  of  poison,  medical 
testimony  generally,  or  the  identification  of  cer- 
tain remnants  of  bones,  as  in  the  famous  Luet- 
gert  case  in  Chicago,  which  were  claimed  by  one 
side  to  be  those  of  a  human  being,  and  on  the 
other  side,  with  equal  strenuousness,  to  be  those 
of  a  hog,  or  whether  in  the  diagnosis  and  treat- 
ment  of   some   disease,   the   inevitable   positive 
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contradictions  of  this  class  of  witnesses  are 
always  found,  and  only  go  to  discourage  the  ad- 
ministration of  law  and  to  defeat,  in  a  measure, 
the  ends  of  justice. 

Whether  the  fragment  of  bone  found  in  the 
vat,  which  was  the  pivotal  point  of  the  Luetgert 
case,  were  human  or  not,  was  an  issue  which  in 
some  other  country  would  have  been  impartially 
passed  upon  by  a  permanent  commission  of  ex- 
perts, appointed  by  the  government,  called  by 
the  judge,  paid  by  the  year,  and  making  their 
report  independent  of  either  side,  and  this  com- 
mission would  not  have  been  interested  in  the 
case  in  one  way  or  the  other.  Their  report 
would  have  been  scientific  and  impartial. 
When  made,  it  would  have  been  accepted 
by  the  jury  and  the  court  as  giving  the  facts 
in  the  case.  The  trial  would  have  been  free 
from  those  sacrifices  of  conscience  necessarily 
made  by  the  professional  witness,  and  those  ex- 
hibitions of  contradictory  scientific  testimony 
which  go  so  far  to  discredit  the  profession,  as  a 
whole,  in  the  capacity  of  witnesses.  Unfortu- 
nately, however,  this  is  not  our  way  of  getting  at 
such  facts.  We  allot  experts  to  each  side,  and 
it  becomes  a  tug  of  war  which  can  exercise  the 
greatest  pull  on  the  minds  and  imaginations  of 
the  jurymen.  Each  side  finds  by  sufficient  pay- 
ment men  of  science  willing  to  impart  their  views. 
The  medical  experts  are  as  much  on  opposite 
sides  as  the  lawyers,  and,  moreover,  they  are  paid 
in  the  same  way. 

Some  one  has  said  that  "  Expert  testimony 
should  be  the  colorless  lisrht  of  science  brought 
to  bear  upon  any  point  where  it  is  wanted;  that 
it  should  be  impartial  and  unprejudiced;  that 
there  should  be  no  half-truths  uttered,  and  that 
the  suppression  of  the  whole  truth  is  in  the 
nature  of  false  testimony."  If  this  standard  were 
applied  to  any  of  the  recent  trials  it  would  neces- 
sarily follow  that  one  or  the  other  class  of  wit- 
nesses lied  most  lamentably.  Unfortunately, 
this  definition  is  one  of  expert  testimony,  not  as 
it  is,  but  as  it  ought  to  be. 

The  scientific  man.  whether  he  be  the  physi- 
cian, the  chemist,  or  the  mechanic,  should  at  all 
times  be  ready  to  have  his  work  scrutinized  with 
all  care.  But  the  opinion  entertained  by  the 
public  in  reference  to  expert  testimonv  may  be 
ascribed,  perhaps,  as  a  cause  why  men  purely 
scientific,  honest,  and  fair  in  their  opinions,  un- 
prejudiced by  the  hope  of  a  larger  reward,  some- 
times leave  the  witness-stand  after  an  examina- 
tion by  an  attorney  who  knows  probablv  abso- 
lutely nothing  about  the  subject  matter  being 
testified  to,  leaving  an  impression  upon  the  jury 
far  from  flattering  to  their  skill  and  ability,  and 
giving  to  their  testimony  no  weight  whatever. 

The  expert  medical  witness  must  be  prepared 
to  encounter  in  the  court-room  not  only  unfamil- 
iarity  with  his  specialty  but  also  deep  prejudice 
and  popular  notions  so  fixed  as  not  to  be  re- 
moved by  the  word  of  a  single  witness.  A  well- 
posted  witness  (and  no  physician  should  ever  go 


upon  the  witness-stand  unless  he  is  well  posted), 
able  to  control  his  temper  on  cross-examination, 
has  always  an  advantage  over  the  examining  at- 
torney. He  is  thoroughly  familiar  with  his  sub- 
ject, while  the  attorney  is  more  than  likely  grop- 
ing in  the  dark,  hoping  to  stumble  upon  some 
defect  which  may  aid  his  case.  The  physician- 
witness  needs  only  to  believe  this,  and  to  be 
frank,  simple  and  straightforward  in  his  replies 
to  questions  and  in  expressing  his  opinion. 

It  is  a  fatal  error  for  the  expert  witness  to 
assume  to  know  too  much.  Terse,  clear  an- 
swers, well  within  the  narrow  path  looking  to  the 
point  in  question,  are  the  only  safe  ones,  and 
when  the  inquiry  leads  into  regions  where  the 
witness  himself  is  not  truly  an  expert,  or  is  in  the 
slightest  doubt,  his  proper  course  is  to  refuse  to 
testify  outside  of  the  boundaries  of  his  regular 
province.  An  admission  of  a  lack  of  knowledge 
on  a  certain  point  is  apt  to  strengthen  a  medical 
expert's  testimony  upon  some  other  point  with 
which  he  shows  himself  familiar;  but  an  expres- 
sion of  opinion  upon  some  question  in  which  he 
has  had  so  little  experience  as  to  forbid  a  valuable 
opinion  only  weakens  the  value  of  the  expert's 
testimony. 

To  insure  clearness,  it  will  be  well  for  the  med- 
ical expert  to  reduce  technicalities  to  a  mini- 
mum. Possibly  to  a  degree  they  are  unavoid- 
able, but  let  them  be  as  few  as  possible.  Let 
your  illustrations  be  homely  but  apt,  and  you  will 
make  the  best  impression  on  the  court  and  jury. 
If  possible,  make  them  from  scenes  in  the  daily 
lives  of  the  jurymen,  for  in  this  way  the  expert- 
will  be  better  understood.  Do  not  think  you 
are  talking  to  a  medical  society.  Ignore  medical 
terms  as  much  as  possible. 

The  physician  should  never  be  led  beyond  the 
field  in  which  he  is  truly  an  expert.  As  some  one 
has  said:  '*  Be  as  fearless  of  legitimate  ignorance 
as  you  are  fearful  of  illegitimate  knowledge."  It 
is  no  more  the  province  of  a  practicing  physician, 
with  an  experience  in  one  case,  to  give  his 
opinion  as  an  expert  that  the  result  of  a  chemical 
test  to  which  certain  portions  of  the  body  have 
been  subjected  evidences  the  presence  of  mor- 
phine rather  than  the  existence  of  ptomaines  or 
leukomaines,  than  it  is  within  the  sphere  of  a 
chemist  to  diagnose  a  case  of  appendicitis. 

That  the  science  of  medicine  is  not  fully  de- 
veloped will  account  for  much  divergency  in  the 
testimony  of  medical  experts.  Do  not  believe 
that  a  guinea  pig  or  a  rabbit  is  a  human  being, 
for  you  may  be  led  into  the  same  predicament 
that  certain  medical  experts  were  who,  having 
made  substantially  the  same  experiments  upon 
the  innocent  guinea  pig,  expressed  diametrically 
opposite  opinions,  the  one  that  the  pig  fattened 
and  thrived  by  the  use  of  formaldehyde  in  small 
quantities,  and  the  other  that  he  became  pale, 
emaciated  and  sickly.  These  experiments  may 
be  a  convenient  indication,  but  do  you  believe 
they  are  the  basis  of  a  positive  opinion? 

When   an   opinion   is   speculative,  theoretical, 
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not  based  on  actual  knowledge,  and  stating  only 
the  belief  of  the  witness,  while  some  other  opin- 
ion is  equally  consistent  with  the  facts  of  the 
case,  such  opinion  is  entitled  to  little  weight.  A 
physician  who  has  never  performed  a  certain 
operation,  or  met  a  certain  set  of  complications, 
may  speculate  as  to  what  he  would  do,  but,  after 
all,  of  what  value  is  his  belief  and  opinion  in  con- 
tradicting the  correctness  of  a  course  of  action 
actually  pursued? 

Through  ignorance  so  frequently  encountered 
at  the  bar,  the  expert  medical  witness  may  be 
exposed  to  a  one-sided  criticism,  and  a  weak 
point  may  be  opened  up  by  adverse  counsel 
which  a  redirect  examination  may  fail  to  repair, 
because  of  the  want  of  familiarity  with  the  tech- 
nical subject  on  the  part  of  the  friendly  attorney, 
and  so  the  expert  witness  is  left  in  the  unenviable 
position  of  disagreeing  with  the  general  drift  of 
his  own  testimony,  while  he  is  deprived  of  the 
means  of  insisting  upon  its  revision  and  correc- 
tion. 

The  true  medical  expert  knows  no  side  to  a 
lawsuit.  His  duty  is  not  to  give  a  lecture  upon 
any  particular  subject,  but  to  express  his  opinion 
truthfully  and  fearlessly,  regardless  of  whom  it 
helps  or  hurts. 

Do  not  think  you  must  always  answer  a  ques- 
tion "  Yes  "  or  "  No,"  although  the  attorney  may 
waste  much  oratory  in  insisting  upon  such  re- 
plies. If  such  an  answer  will  not  fully  express 
an  expert's  opinion,  he  should  insist  upon  refus- 
ing to  answer  unless  he  can  couple  same  with 
an  explanation. 

Above  all  things,  the  medical  expert  witness 
should  not  lose  his  temper.  With  this  gone,  his 
testimony  is  valueless. 

(  To  !>,-  concluded. ) 


A  Combined  Serum,  Obtained  from  the  Jack- 
ass and  the  Billy  Goat. 

BY   BROSE  S.   HORNE,   M.   D. 
Marion,  Ind. 

For  several  years  I  have  been  studying  and 
investigating,  in  hopes  of  discovering  some  way 
of  controlling  that  peculiar  mental  condition  of 
individuals  who  suffer  from  lack  of  resolution — 
those  people  who  have  talent,  but  lack  confidence 
in  themselves,  are  undetermined,  and  easily  sur- 
render to  slight  opposition.  I  believe  that  my 
experiments  justify  me  in  claiming  that  I  have 
at  last  discovered  a  serum  that  will  change  this 
peculiar  mental  condition,  and  will  give  the  peo- 
ple who  are  treated  with  it  that  which  "Rev.  Dix- 
son,  of  New  York,  is  pleased  to  term  "  back- 
bone." 

The  first  serum  T  used  was  obtained  from  the 
blood  of  that  very  determined  animal,  the  jack- 
ass. After  obtaining  the  blood  from  the  animal 
I  injected  it  into  the  arm  of  my  weak-minded 
patient.  Of  course,  this  method  of  procedure 
is  severe  on  the  ass,  but  it  helps  the  head  of  the 


patient.  After  using  my  serum  I  found  that  the 
patient  became  more  determined,  and  was  no 
longer  the  unsteady  and  weak  individual  of  the 
past. 

My  great  amount  of  experimentation  has 
caused  me  to  change  my  serum  some,  so  I  now 
combine  the  serum  obtained  from  the  jackass 
with  serum  that  I  obtain  from  the  billy  goat.  I 
first  shave  off  the  billy  goat's  whiskers,  and  with- 
draw the  required  amount  of  blood.  This  new 
serum,  that  I  claim  to  be  the  originator  of,  will 
soon  be  on  the  market.  I  am  making  arrange- 
ments with  a  certain  Michigan  firm  for  its  manu- 
facture. A  dram  (sixty  drops)  of  this  serum  is 
the  maximum  dose.  After  taking  one  dose  any 
ordinary  individual  becomes  firm  in  his  dealings 
with  men,  and  no  longer  fears  opposition.  The 
jackass  serum  causes  the  patient  to  become 
strong  in  his  lower  extremities,  while  the  billy 
goat  serum  seems  to  work  in  the  head.  I  notice 
that  a  patient  who  takes  it  is  able  when  attending 
public  meetings  of  any  kind  to  "  but  in,"  and 
also  capable  of  "  kicking  out  "  if  necessary.  I 
have  given  my  serum  the  title  of  "  Assagoatine." 
When  prescribing  please  see  that  it  is  in  the 
original  package,  and  has  my  signature  on  the 
label. 

Considering  the  fact  that  there  are  so  many 
people  in  this  country  who  do  not  possess  the 
intellectual  power,  from  lack  of  firmness,  to  suc- 
ceed, I  flatter  myself  that  this  serum  will  be  a 
great  benefit  to  our  race.  Tom  Minor  has  advised 
me  to  take  a  trip  over  to  Germany  and  have  the 
discovery  announced  from  that  country,  but  I 
have  decided  that  competition  would  be  too 
strong,  and  I  feel  that  the  American  practitioner 
will  see  the  great  worth  of  my  serum  and  give 
me  credit  (and  the  price)  for  it.  So  I  have  de- 
cided to  remain  in  this  country. 

In  giving  this  serum  to  your  patients  please 
avoid  giving  an  overdose.  In  my  experiments 
I  gave  an  overdose  to  one  individual.  He  went 
home  and  ate  up  all  of  his  wife's  "  fancy-work," 
butted  the  furniture  over,  and  "  kicked  "  the 
servant  girl  out  of  the  house.  So  too  much  will 
make  the  patient  vicious.  Start  in  by  injecting 
small  doses,  say,  five  drops,  at  first,  then  grad- 
ually increase  until  you  get  the  patient  up  to  the 
proper  mental  standard. 

After  treating  him  a  few  days  it  is  well  to  take 
him  to  some  meeting,  say  a  Christian  science 
meeting,  in  order  to  see  if  he  is  able  to  be  firm 
and  stand  up  for  his  convictions.  No  doubt 
many  physicians  will  take  this  serum  themselves, 
in  order  to  grow  less  timid  about  expressing 
themselves  on  medical  matters.  For  the  sake  of 
your  own  reputation  never  give  this  serum  to 
that  class  of  people  called  agitators  or  reformers. 
If  used  with  caution  the  serum  is  perfectly 
harmless  when  used  on  selected  cases.  I  will 
report  the  results  of  my  investigations  from  time 
to  time.  Would  be  pleased  to  have  others 
report  their  results.  "  Assagoatine  "  will  be  for 
sale  in  a  short  time. 
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By  O   B  SERVER 


Treatise  on  the 
Diseases  of  the  Ear. 

The  historical  classification  of  diseases  of  the 
ear  into  the  ceruminous  and  the  non-ceruminous 
no  doubt  formerly  sufficed  for  the  teachers  and 
the  taught.     Great  additions  have  been  made  to 
our  knowledge,  and  an  acquaintance  with  otol- 
ogy is  daily  being  felt  to  be  a  matter  of  necessity 
by  the  general  practitioner.     There  must  be  few 
who  will  not  sadly  acknowledge  the  truth  of  this, 
and  who  have  not  to  mourn  the  lost  opportuni- 
ties  of  their  school   curriculum.     The   truth   is 
borne  in  by  the  necessity  for  post  graduate  in- 
struction.     The    appearance    of    Mark    Hovell's 
work,  the  author  justly  condemns  the  primitive 
method  of  tearing  polypi  from  the  nostrils  with 
forceps,  and  without  the  aid  of  reflected  light. 
Reference  to  the  curetting  operations  under  the 
guidance  of  the  finger — a  reversion  to  the  primi- 
tive type — designed  for  the  care  of  nasal  polypi, 
is  wisely  omitted.     The  value  of  this  chapter  is 
increased   by   an   important   section   on    general 
anesthesia  in  nasal  and  naso-pharyngeal  opera- 
tions,  especially   written    for  the   work   by    Dr. 
Hewitt.      The    views    expressed    in    the    several 
paragraphs  under  this  heading  will,  we  believe, 
be  fully  endorsed  by  all  experienced  in  perform- 
ing operations  in  these  regions.     Hovell  rightly 
insists  upon  general  anesthesia  for  the  removal 
of  adenoids,  and  consistently  advocates  the  re- 
cumbent   posture,    no    mention    being    made    of 
nitrous    oxide    gas    anesthesia    and    the    sitting 
posture.    The  selection  of  an  instrument  lies  be- 
tween one  or  other  of  the  numerous  modifica- 
tions of  the  original  forceps  and  curette,  but  an 
instrument  for  scraping,  whether  attached  to  a 
handle  or  fitted  to  a  finger,  is  to  be  regarded  as 
unsuitable. 

Physiological  Histology, 
Methods  and  Theory. 

The  position  of  histology  has  for  many  years 
been  a  subject  of  debate.  Some  maintain  that  it 
is  a  mere  branch  of  anatomy,  while  others  regard 
it  as  more  closely  identified  with  physiology-  In 
this  country  the  latter  view  has  been,  in  the  main, 
acted  upon,  and  histology  has  been  fostered 
under  the  physiological  wing.  Dr.  Gustav 
Mann's  admirable  book  will  do  much  to  justify 
the  claims  of  our  physiologists  on  this  point,  and 
to  rivet  still  more  firmly  the  links  which  bind 
histology  in  their  province.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
histology  is  both  anatomical  and  physiological 


according  to  the  point  of  view  from  which  it  is 
approached.      In    its    early    days    it   was   almost 
purely  anatomical,  but  those  who  have  followed 
its  recent  progress  will  have  noted  how  increas- 
ingly  important    its   physiological    side   has   be- 
come.     A    study    of    secreting    cells    with    the 
microscope  has  taught  us  much  concerning  the 
physiology  of  secretion;  the  study  of  the  nervous 
system  by  all  the  improved  microscopic  methods 
at  present  in  use  has  revealed  to  the  physiologist 
as  useful  information  regarding  function  as  it  has 
to  the  anatomist  regarding  structure.    The  title 
of  Dr.  Mann's  book  shows  that  it  is  the  physio- 
logical aspect  of  the  science  that  interests  him 
most,  and  the  point  which  he  works  out  is  the 
way  in  which  chemistry  shows  itself  as  the  all- 
important  go-between  in  cementing  histological 
to  physiological  endeavors.     In  the  olden  days 
of,    say,    twenty    years    ago,    the    histologist    of 
course  recognized  what  were  the  chemical  reac- 
tions   which    underlay   the   effects   produced   by 
such  simple  reagents  as  silver  nitrate  and  osmic 
acid;  but  as  a  rule  his  hardening  and  staining  re- 
agents were  chosen,  we  will  not  say  without  dis- 
crimination, but  at  any  rate,  purely  empirically. 
With  the  advance  of  chemistry  all  this  is  now 
changed.     Organic  chemistry  is  teaching  us  the 
chemical     constitution     of    dyes,    and     physical 
chemistry  the  true  nature  of  solutions,  of  col- 
loids, and  of  gels.    The  reasons  are  now  becom- 
ing   clear    why    certain    fixatives    are    better    in 
certain  cases  than  others,  and  the  microchemical 
meaning  of  staining  reactions  is  being  elucidated- 

Die  Entwicklung 
Des  Claskorpers. 

Professor  Lenhossek's  description  of  the  de- 
velopment of  the  vitreous  body  of  the  eye  differs 
essentially  from  the  majority  of  the  accounts 
which  have  hitherto  been  published,  but  it  is  ob- 
viously based  upon  a  most  careful  series  of  ob- 
servations, and  it  is  well  worthy  of  the  serious- 
consideration  of  all  who  are  interested  in  the 
development  and  the  anatomy  of  the  organ  of 
vision.  Although  the  conclusions  at  which  Pro- 
fessor Lenhossek  arrives  are  opposed  to  long- 
established  beliefs,  there  seems  to  be  no  reason 
to  doubt  their  accuracy.  For  many  years  the 
development  of  the  vitreous  from  mesoderm  cells 
which  entered  the  optic  cup  through  the  cho- 
roidal fissure  was  accepted  asan  established  fact^ 
but  in  1900  the  observations  of  Rabl,  and  at  a 
later  period,  those  of  Tornatola,  pointed  to  the 
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conclusion  that  the  vitreous  body  was  more  es- 
sentially ectodermal  than  mesodermal  in  nature, 
and  that  it  was  formed  from  the  cells  of  the  outer 
layer  of  the  primitive  retina.  Now  Professor 
Lenhossek  states  that  the  fibrillar  portion  of  the 
vitreous  is  undoubtedly  ectodermal  in  origin, 
being  formed  by  outgrowths  from  the  cells  of  the 
lens,  and  not  from  the  cells  of  the  inner  layer  of 
the  retina.  Moreover,  he  asserts  that,  after  their 
formation,  the  fibrils  of  the  vitreous  become 
separated  from  the  lens  and  closely  attached  to 
the  retina  which  produces  the  hyaloid  mem- 
brane. The  cells  of  the  vitreous  are,  however,  of 
mesodermal  nature,  and  they  are  derived  from 
the  cells  which  lie  in  the  early  stages  of  develop- 
ment between  the  lens  and  the  optic  cup.  Fibrils 
exactly  similar  to  those  of  the  vitreous  are  also 
formed  from  the  anterior  surface  of  the  lens 
and  the  surface  ectoderm,  but  by  the  six- 
teenth day  in  rabbit  embryos  they  entirely  disap- 
pear, and  are  replaced  by  mesoderm.  The  ma- 
terial used  by  Professor  Lenhossek  in  the  in- 
vestigation which  has  led  him  to  such  interesting 
conclusions  was  a  series  of  rabbit  embryos  from 
ten  to  sixteen  days  old,  and  a  few  human,  cat, 
and  calf  embryos.  From  a  pathological  point  of 
view,  perhaps  one  of  the  most  interesting  of  the 
results  of  the  investigations  of  this  material  is  the 
discovery  that  the  fibrils  formed  as  outgrowths 
from  ectodermal  cells  can  increase  and  divide 
after  being  separated  from  their  parent  cells,  the 
significance  of  this  capability  being  associated 
with  the  fact  that  the  sustentacular  tissue  of  the 
central  nervous  system  and  the  retina  also  con- 
sists of  fibrils  which  are  outgrowths  of  ecto- 
dermal cells. 

Influence  of  Age  and  Study 
on  Eyesight  in  General 
and  Myopia  in  Particular. 

A  work  on  this  subject  has  recently  been  pub- 
lished by  Dr.  S.  V.  Ramaswamy  Ivengar,  of 
Bangalore.  His  statistics  have  been  drawn  from 
patients  of  ages  varying  from  four  to  thirty  years. 
The  method  of  examination  for  the  most  part 
consists  of  the  use  of  Snellen's  types,  the  distant 
vision  being  tested  at  twenty  feet.  The  chief  re- 
marks are  directed  to  the  development  of  my- 
opia, and  from  the  study  of  these  cases  he  has 
come  to  the  conclusion  that  the  vision  of  school 
children  is  constantly  declining,  owing  to  the  fact 
that  the  eye  is  unequal  to  the  strain  to  which  it 
is  subjected.  Out  of  486  boys  who  had  never 
used  the  eyes  for  reading,  and  who  had  lived  an 
-out-of-door  life,  the  percentage  of  abnormal 
vision  was  18,  while  in  the  first  grade  colleges 
it  was  82.  Hypermetropia  became  less  and  less 
frequent  as  age  advanced,  and  in  the  highest 
classes  it  was  found  in  a  very  low  percentage. 
In  order  to  counteract  this  growing  evil  he 
recommends  that  all  children  should  be  placed  in 
a  good  light,  and  that  the  habit  of  looking  too 
closely  into  books  should  be  avoided,  and  that 
the  light  must  be  carefully  arranged  so  that  the 


children  get  the  full  benefit  of  it.  Desks  should 
be  carefully  adjusted  to  the  size  of  the  children, 
and  backs  to  the  seats  are  essential.  All  books 
should  be  well  printed,  and  too  much  writing  is 
to  be  deprecated.  Physical  exercises  must  be 
encouraged,  such  as  tennis,  shooting,  and  flag 
signaling.  School  work  should  not  be  com- 
menced before  six  years  of  age,  and  it  should  not 
be  pushed  at  first.  The  treatment  is  divided  into 
(1)  hygienic,  (2)  optical,  and  (3)  therapeutic. 
Children  rarely  require  glasses  for  near  work 
with  less  than  2  D  of  myopia.  If  the  error  is  4  D 
the  glasses  should  be  worn  constantly  when  the 
patient  is  thirteen  or  fourteen  years  of  age.  If 
above  6  D  correct  vision  is  not  to  be  expected, 
and  there  is  often  great  peril  to  the  sight.  When 
above  8  D  the  cases  are  grave,  and  the  worst 
cases  are  those  which  progress  after  twenty  years 
of  age,  or  in  which  there  is  in  adult  life  a  sudden 
increase. 

James  Chalmers, 

His  Autobiography  and   Letters. 

Chalmers  was  from  every  point  of  view  a  re- 
markable man,  whose  personality  attracted  every 
one  who  met  him.  He  was  restless,  impulsive, 
courageous,  and  thoroughly  unconventional, 
though  underlying  his  impulsiveness  was  a 
strong  will  and  indomitable  purpose.  His  vig- 
orous personality  attracted  to  him  men  of  widely 
different  characters,  and  it  was  this  personal 
magnetism  which  caused  him  to  go  unharmed 
among  cannibals  and  savages  whom  no  one  else 
dared  approach.  Much  of  the  book  is  made  up 
of  letters  and  extracts  from  diaries  of  Chalmers. 
He  went  to  New  Guinea  at  an  early  age,  and 
spent  his  whole  life  there,  with  the  exception  of 
two  brief  visits  to  Great  Britian.  When  he  had 
returned  to  New  Guinea  from  his  second  visit 
to  England,  treacherously,  without  warning, 
Chalmers  was  felled  to  the  earth  with  a  stone 
mallet  in  the  island  of  Goaribari,  together  with 
another  missionary  named  Tomkins.  "  Directly 
the  heads  had  been  cut  off  the  bodies  some  men 
cut  the  latter  up  and  handed  the  pieces  over  to 
the  women  to  cook,  which  they  did,  mixing  the 
flesh  with  sago.  They  were  eaten  the  same  day." 
'  This  closing  scene  at  Dopima,"  his  biographer 
adds,  "  is  on  the  one  side  a  cruel,  revolting 
tragedy;  on  the  other  it  is  a  glorious  close  to  a 
noble  life.  For  the  man  who  had  faced  death 
a  hundred  times  the  King  of  Terrors  had  no 
dread.  ...  If  in  the  last  moment  of  life  he 
was  conscious  of  what  was  happening,  the  prayer 
on  his  lips  was  that  of  the  Master:  '  Father, 
forgive  them ;  for  they  know^  not  what  they  do.' 
The  long,  courageous,  self-denying  life,  success- 
fully spent  in  leading  men  out  of  darkness  and 
savagery,  received  its  terrible  but  glorious  coro- 
nation, when,  in  the  horrific  dubu  of  Dopima, 
there  descended  upon  Tamata  and  his  colleague 
(Mr.  Tomkins)  the  bloodstained  crown  of 
martyrdom." 
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Fright  end  Chloroform  Deaths. 

The  letters  which  are  constantly  appearing  in 
•current  medical  journals  indicate  very  plainly 
the  views  which  are  held  on  the  vexed  subject 
of  chloroform  versus  ether  as  an  anaesthetic. 
The  statements  made  by  Dr.  J.  A.  Bodine,  Ad- 
junct Professor  of  Surgery  at  the  New  York 
Polyclinic,  are  interesting.  In  a  recent  lec- 
ture he  admits  freely  that  chloroform  possesses 
many  advantages  over  ether,  but  points  out  that 
the  administration  of  the  former  has  been  fol- 
lowed by  a  considerably  larger  proportion  of 
deaths  from  the  anaesthetic  than  when  the  latter 
was  employed.  He  thinks,  however,  that  this 
unfortunate  fatality  might  be  offset  to  some  ex- 
tent by  the  deaths  which  take  place  some  time 
afterwards,  from  kidney  irritation  and  lung  in- 
volvment  after  ether. 

He  contends  that  most  chloroform  deaths  are 
due  to  vasomotor  paralysis,  and  that  deaths  from 
fright  occur  just  in  the  same  way.  Two  instruc- 
tive and  suggestive  cases  are  cited.  In  the  first, 
the  patient,  a  very  nervous  individual,  became  so 
frightened  before  the  operation  that  the  rhythm 
of  his  breathing  was  seriously  disturbed;  the 
anaesthetist,  in  consequence  of  this,  gave  him 
some  preliminary  training  in  deep  breathing  be- 
for  the  administration  of  the  chloroform;  the 
cone  was  placed  over  his  face,  and  he  was  told 
to  breathe  deeply;  after  a  few  gasps  he  ceased  to 
breathe  and  could  not  be  resuscitated.  Not  a 
single  drop  of  chloroform  had  been  administered. 
In  the  second  case,  the  patient,  who  was  also  a 
very  nervous  man  and  very  fearful  of  the  result 
of  the  operation  (for  haemorrhoids),  was  given  an 
enema  before  any  anaesthetic  was  administered; 
he  thought  this  was  the  first  step  of  the  opera- 
tion, ceased  breathing,  and  died.  In  both  these 
cases  the  necropsy  revealed  no  morbid  state  ex- 
cept the  tense  abdominal  veins,  in  which  nearly 
all  the  blood  of  the  body  had  collected  as  a  result 
of  the  vasomotor  paralysis  consequent  upon  the 
fright.  Dr.  Bodine,  therefore,  concludes  that 
fright  may  be  an  element  in  the  production  of 
death  in  cases  in  which  chloroform  is  used.  He 
states  that  seven  out  of  every  ten  deaths  reported 
from  chloroform  anaesthesia  occur  during  the 
preliminary  stage,  when  only  a  few  drops  up  to 
a  drachm  have  been  given.  There  is  negative 
evidence  also  in  the  fact  that  in  obstetric  prac- 
tice chloroform  is  the  anaesthetic  of  choice;  this 
is  due  to  almost  complete  absence  of  a  chloro- 
form mortality  during  labor.  As  an  explanation 
of  this  freedom  from  danger  we  have  the  circum- 
stance that  women  are  not  fearful  about  the 
anaesthetic  in  their  confinements,  but  ask  freely 
for    it.     Children,    also,    are    not    frightened    as 


adults  are,  and  consequently  suffer  little  from 
chloroform  as  an  anaesthetic.  Dr.  Bodine  refers, 
in  addition,  to  the  interesting  fact  that  the  negro 
of  the  Southern  States  stands  chloroform  very 
well;  he  has  a  childlike  faith  in  his  physician  and 
does  not  fear  any  of  the  measures  that  he  may 
adopt.  Yet  the  negro  may  die  from  fright,  as 
a  graphic  story  of  a  student  trick  told  by  the 
writer  proves.  The  conclusion  is  therefore 
reached  that  we  must  for  the  safe  administration 
of  chloroform  eliminate  fright.  Dr.  Bodine  tells 
his  patient  to  put  his  hands  tightly  together,  the 
fingers  interlacing,  and  to  grip  them  firmly;  he 
asks  him  to  fix  his  mind  upon  that  action,  to 
listen  to  the  voice  of  the  anaesthetist  and  to  do 
what  he  tells  him,  and  to  breathe  deeply  and 
quietly  and  not  to  mind  the  sensations  which 
come  over  him.  General  conversation  in  the 
neighborhood  of  the  patient  should  not  be 
allowed.  The  writer,  in  conclusion,  thinks  that 
if  deaths  from  fright  could  be  eliminated,  chloro- 
form would  be  a  much  safer  anaesthetic  than 
ether,  and  says:  "  If  I  had  to  choose  an  anaes- 
thetic for  myself  to-morrow,  I  should  take  chlo- 
roform, but  I  should  want  it  administered  by  a 
careful  expert  anaesthetist." 


Suicide  and  Modern  Conditions  of  Life. 

The  recent  census  returns  for  some  of  the 
cities  and  districts  serve  to  throw  an  interesting 
light  on  the  relations  of  population  and  modern 
conditions  of  life  to  suicide.  In  Chicago  the 
population  amounted  to  1,699,000,  or  one  forty- 
fifth  of  the  total  population  of  the  States  in  1900, 
but  the  suicides  numbered  385,  as  against  5,340 
for  the  whole  country.  Thus  Chicago  claims 
one-thirteenth  of  the  suicides — that  is,  three  and 
a  half  times  the  average  suicide  rate  of  the  rest 
of  the  country.  The  suicide  rate  for  Chicago  is 
four  times  as  great  as  that  for  London.  Life  in 
all  its  phases  is  fast  and  furious  in  Chicago,  and 
these  melancholy  figures  help  to  tell  the  story. 
Two  other  peculiarities  are  shown  in  the  recent 
returns  of  suicides,  namely,  the  recession  of  na- 
tives of  Germany  from  the  head  of  the  list,  and 
an  increase  in  the  number  of  suicides  among  the 
colored  people.  Thus,  in  New  York  city  there 
were  more  suicides  by  native-born  Americans 
than  by  Germans,  though  the  disparity  was  small. 
An  interesting  fact  is  revealed  as  regards  German 
men  and  women.  While  the  number  of  German 
men  who  commit  suicide  is  larger  than  that  of 
male  suicides  of  any  other  nationality,  suicide 
among  German  women  is  comparatively  rare. 
The  suicides  of  colored  people  have  been  more 
numerous   in   the   large   cities   of  the   Southern 
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States,  where  they  abound,  than  in  the  North. 
It  is  stated  that  colored  residents  of  farms  or 
small  towns  seldom  commit  or  attempt  suicide. 
It  is  in  the  larger  cities,  where  the  struggle  for 
existence  is  attended  by  conditions  unfavorable 
to  them,  that  suicide  prevails  among  the  colored 
inhabitants.  In  proportion  to  their  relative 
numbers,  Englishmen  resident  in  the  States  have 
a  higher  suicide  rate  than  Irishmen.  Among 
males  of  French  and  Swiss  nationality  resident 
in  the  States  the  ratio  of  suicide  is  high,  but 
among  the  women  suicide  is  comparatively  un- 
known. In  respect  of  the  total  number  of  sui- 
cides compared  with  the  population,  Chicago 
and  San  Francisco  have  the  unenviable  notoriety 
of  ranking  highest  among  American  cities,  while 
Baltimore  and  Richmond  come  low  down  in  the 
list.  The  difficulty  of  eliminating  fallacies  in  re- 
gard to  statistical  returns  of  suicide  is  known  to 
be  great,  but  the  broad  facts  seem  to  show  clearly 
that  increase  of  suicide  goes  side  by  side  with 
the  growth  of  population  and  the  increase  of  com- 
petition and  pace  in  living,  that  the  suicide  rate 
is  therefore  high  in  populous  cities,  that  the 
Saxon  is,  caeteris  paribus,  more  prone  to  suicide 
that  the  Celt,  and  that  the  negro  element,  in  en- 
tering the  arena  of  the  fierce  struggle  for  life  in 
the  States,  is  more  liable  to  suffer  from  stresses 
which  drive  him  to  suicide  than  his  colored 
brother  who  dwells  on  the  farm  or  is  employed  in 
agricultural  labor. 


being  often  three  or  four  hours  out.  I  do  not 
know  if  this  test  is  original,  or  if  the  profession 
will  attach  vaule  to  it,  but  I  trust  it  will  be  con- 
sidered worth  a  trial. 


he  Become  a  homeopathist. 

While  in  Pittsburg  last  week  Dr.  Bertha  Cald- 
well, of  India,  told  some  good  anecdotes  on 
the  doctors  of  that  country.  One  day  she  was 
riding  in  the  cars  with  a  Mohammedan  doctor. 
She  asked  him  what  kind  he  was — an  allopathist, 
a  homeopathist,  or  an  osteopath.  He  answered: 
"  I  don't  know."  Dr.  Caldwell  asked  him  how 
he  practiced  and  what  kind  of  medicine  he  gave. 
Opening  up  a  box  he  carried  he  exhibited  seven 
bottles  containing  liquids  of  all  colors  of  the 
rainbow.  "  You  see,"  said  the  Mohammedan 
doctor,  "  fever  makes  the  patient  red,  and  then 
I  give  him  red  medicine.  A  cold  makes  him 
blue,  and  then  I  give  him  blue  medicine.  If  he 
is  bilious  he  is  yellow,  and  then  I  give  him  yel- 
low medicine."  And  thus  he  went  on  to  the  end. 
She  remarked:  "  You  must  be  a  homeopathist." 
"  Imagine  my  amusement,"  said  Dr.  Caldwell, 
"  when,  on  walking  down  the  street  the  next 
day,  I  saw  this  sign  in  front  of  the  doctor's  door: 

"  Gee-ul-whiz,  Servant  of  God 
Homeopathist." 


A  Supplementary  Test  for  Intoxication. 

Dr.  C.  Graham  Grant,  a  British  police  surgeon, 
writes:  In  my  not  inconsiderable  experience  of 
police  surgeon's  work  I  have  found  more  diffi- 
culty and  doubt  in  deciding  upon  cases  of  alleged 
alcoholic  intoxication   than  in  any  other  duty. 

To  write  your  name  with  a  steady  hand,  to  toe 
a  line,  to  thread  a  needle,  to  stand  with  your 
heels  together  and  your  eyes  shut,  are  physical 
impossibilities  to  many  nervous  men,  especially 
after  a  one-sided  argument  with  a  couple  of  stal- 
wart policemen.  As  for  "  truly  rural  "  and 
"  British  constitution,"  I  cannot  say  them  with- 
out taking  careful  aim  when  I  am  sober,  and  the 
only  occasion  on  which  I  remember  being  suffi- 
ciently otherwise  I  did  not  think  (if  trying.  I 
proceed  now  in  the  following  manner:  I  sit  down 
for  ten  minutes,  or  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  to  chat 
with  the  prisoner.  I  ask  him  (it  is  seldom  a 
woman)  his  opinion  on  present  general  topics, 
about  his  business,  what  his  movements  have 
been  up  to  his  arrest,  and,  if  I  am  still  in  doubt. 
I  ask  him  the  time.  It  is  to  this  last  point  I 
especially  wish  to  draw  the  attention  of  police 
surgeons,  because  I  believe  that  persons  "  on  the 
drink"  quickly  lose  their  appreciation  of  the  pass- 
ing hours.  Any  sober  man  (I  have  often  asked  a 
policeman)  can  make  a  shot  at  the  time  of  day 
and  will  be  correct,  certainly  within  the  limit  of 
an  hour,  but  drunken  persons  I  have  repeatedly 
found   give  positive  answers  of  wild  absurdity, 


Tennyson's  Poem  "  In  the  Children's  hospital." 

Tennyson  was  a  patient  of  a  Dr.  Dabbs,  who 
has  recently  appeared  in  print  with  some  men- 
tion of  their  acquaintance,  and  an  allusion  is 
made  to  that  abominable  poem  called  "  In  the 
Children's  Hospital."  It  seems  that  the  poet  ad- 
mitted that  he  had  no  knowledge  of  such  a  brutal 
surgeon  as  he  describes,  and  this  had  caused  him 
some  distress  of  mind,  so  that  it  may  be  inferred 
that  he  regretted  ever  having  written  the  verses. 
It  is  a  pity  that  he  did  not  openly  avow  this,  as 
the  poem  was  published  a  dozen  years  before  his 
death. 

Dr.  Moxom  and  some  other  leading  men  be- 
gan almost  to  execrate  the  name  of  Tennyson, 
and  were  continually  talking  of  calling  an  in- 
fluential meeting  of  the  medical  profession  to 
protest  with  indignation  against  the  obloquy 
which  had  been  thrown  upon  it  by  a  public  man. 

Although  it  was  true  that  litera  scripta  manet, 
yet  some  slight  reparation  might  now  be  made, 
if  it  is  possible,  to  declare,  on  the  authority  of 
Dr.  Dabbs,  that  Tennyson  disavowed  any  knowl- 
edge of  such  a  surgeon  as  he  describes,  and  re- 
gretted very  much  the  publication  of  the  poem. 

If  this  be  true  it  should  be  so  stated  in  any 
new  edition  of  his  life  or  issue  of  his  poems, 
although  it  would  be  better  for  his  memory  if 
this  indiscreet  production  were  altogether 
omitted. 
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Adenoid  Growths. 

\V.    G.    HOLLOWAV,    M.    D. 

It  is  surprising  to  know  that  there  are  some 
who  advocate  the  administration  of  chloroform 
for  the  removal  of  adenoid  growths  in  the  naso- 
pharynx. Disagreeable  symptoms  and  after- 
results  can  easily  be  avoided  if  nitrous  oxide  gas 
be  given,  and  in  such  cases  it  is  generally  ad- 
mitted that  deep  narcosis  is  neither  necessary  nor 
indeed  safe. 

Few  anaesthetists  can  administer  chloroform 
with  such  accuracy  as  to  retain  the  cough  reflex 
to  the  exclusion  of  the  deeper  ones — a  matter  of 
the  greatest  importance  in  operations  on  the 
throat  (adenoids  and  tonsils). 

During  a  period  which  extends  over  ten  years 
I  have  given  nitrous  oxide  gas,  supplemented  on 
rare  occasions  by  the  addition  of  a  small  quan- 
tity of  ether  vapor,  to  over  6,000  patients,  with 
every  satisfaction  to  the  operator,  and,  moreover, 
happily  without  untoward  results. 

Would  it,  therefore,  not  be  better  and  more  ad- 
vantageous in  every  respect  to  endeavor  to 
diminish  the  period  of  anesthesia,  by  increased 
dexterity  and  expertness  on  the  part  of  the  sur- 
geon, rather  than  to  subject  the  patient  to  the 
extra  danger  of  an  uncertain  and  necessarily  pro- 
longed narcosis  under  chloroform? 
♦  ♦ 
The  Prevention  of  Juvenile  Smoking. 

Some  particulars  as  to  the  great  increase  in 
the  sale  of  cigarettes  that  has  taken  place  in 
recent  years  may  be  of  interest.  A  single  whole- 
sale firm  of  cigarette  manufacturers  who  used  to 
make  and  sell  only  a  quarter  of  a  million  of 
cigarettes  a  week  now  disposes  of  five  millions  in 
the  same  period ;  and  another  wholesale  firm 
which  at  one  time  had  practically  no  business  at 
all  in  this  article  is  now  manufacturing  no  fewer 
than  thirty  millions  of  cigarettes  a  week.  It  is 
stated  that  the  large  increase  in  the  revenue  from 
tobacco  is  accounted  for  by  the  enormous  ex- 
tent of  juvenile  smoking.  Special  machinery,  it 
is  said,  has  been  devised  to  cope  with  the  de- 
mands of  the  boy  smoker.  One  firm  alone  em- 
ploys fifty  machines,  and  each  machine  turns  out 
200,000  cigarettes  a  day,  the  weekly  output  run- 
ning therefore  into  the  millions.  Some  striking 
illustrations  have  recently  been  given  of  the 
effects  of  cigarette  smoking  upon  schoolboys. 
In  a  public  school  of  about  five  hundred  pupils 
it  was  found  that  the  boys  were  very  much  in- 
ferior to  the  girls  in  every  way.  It  was  also 
also  found  that  a  large  majority  of  the  boys  were 
habitual  cigarette  smokers.  An  investigation 
was  ordered  to  ascertain  exactly  how  far  the 
smoking  was  to  blame  for  the  boys'  inefficiency 
and  low  moral  condition. 

For  several  months  twenty  boys  who  it  was 
known  did  not  use  tobacco  in  any  form,  drawn 
by  lot,  and  twenty  boys  known  to  be  "  cigarette 
fiends,"  were  closely  observed  by  ten  teachers. 
The  ages  of  the  boys  were  from  ten  to  seventeen, 


the  average  age  being  a  little  over  fourteen.  Of 
the  twenty  smokers  twelve  had  smoked  more 
than  a  year,  and  some  several  years.  All  twenty 
boys  used  cigarettes,  while  some  also  used  pipes 
and  cigars  occasionally.  The  following  peculi- 
arities were  noticed  in  the  smokers:  Twelve  of 
them  had  poor  memories,  and  ten  of  the  twelve 
were  reported  as  very  poor;  only  four  had  fair 
memories,  and  not  one  of  the  twenty  boys  had  a 
good  memory.  Twelve  were  in  poor  physical 
condition,  six  being  subject  to  "  sick  spells,"  and 
were  practically  already  physical  wrecks.  Eight 
were  reported  as  being  in  a  fair  or  good  condi- 
tion, but  none  was  excellent. 

In  Yale  University  comparisons  were  made  for 
eight  years  between  smokers  and  non-smokers. 
As  compared  with  the  smokers,  the  non-smokers 
gained  24  per  cent,  in  weight,  2>7  Per  cent,  in 
height,  42  per  cent,  in  girth,  and  8.36  cubic  in. 
in  lung  expansion.  In  thirty-three  States  at- 
tempts have  been  made  by  the  Legislatures  to 
grapple  with  the  evil.  Enactments  against 
juvenile  smoking  have  also  been  passed  in  Can- 
ada, Tasmania,  Bermuda,  and  Prince  Edward 
Island.  In  Norway  a  similar  measure  was  en- 
acted not  long  ago. 

•      ♦ 

Eclampsia. 

Renewed  interest  in  the  study  of  eclampsia  has 
followed  the  general  advance  in  medical  investi- 
gations in  the  last  few  years,  says  the  Boston 
Medical  and  Surgical  Journal  editorially,  and 
considerable  attention  has  lately  been  given  to 
the  subject  in  recent  medical  literature.  As  long 
as  our  understanding  of  the  etiology  is  at  fault 
so  long  must  our  treatment  be  empirical,  and 
consequently  never  uniformly  successful.  Good 
work  has  been  done  in  various  quarters  in  the 
endeavor  to  discover  the  correct  etiology.  Treat- 
ment has  advanced  prophylactically  in  that  we 
can  recognize  pre-eclamptic  symptoms  and  can 
often  prevent  convulsions  by  various  timely 
measures.  The  problem  of  the  true  cause  of  the 
symptoms,  however,  still  remains  unsolved,  but 
the  close  study  which  eclampsia  is  receiving,  with 
the  trend  given  to  it  by  our  advancing  knowl- 
edge of  physiology  and  pathology,  will  doubt- 
less end  before  many  years  in  its  correct  solution. 

An  extended  discussion  of  the  whole  subject 
appeared  in  the  February  Practitioner,  but  a 
brief  review  of  the  theories  of  the  etiology  and 
treatment  is  of  interest  here.  It  is  now  generally 
conceded  that  eclampsia  is  not  a  disease  of  the 
kidneys,  but  arises  from  the  circulation  in  the 
blood  stream  of  one  or  more  poisons  of  which 
the  exact  nature  is  unknown.  These  poisons  ap- 
pear to  gain  access  to  the  circulation  either  from 
the  alimentary  can  al  or  from  the  body  metabol- 
ism, or  from  both.  The  pregnant  woman,  hav- 
ing to  deal  not  only  with  the  results  of  her  own 
tissue  changes,  but  also  with  those  which  occur 
in  the  fetus,  is  more  liable  than  under  other  cir- 
cumstances to  auto-intoxications.  The  organs  of 
defence — the    liver,    kidneys,    thyroid,    etc. — are 
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normally  capable  of  dealing-  with  these  products, 
but  when  in  the  pregnant  woman  a  breakdown 
in  any  one  of  these  organs  occurs,  the  whole 
mechanism  is  upset  and  a  toxemic  condition  re- 
sults. The  toxic  material,  passing  through  the 
kidneys,  begins  to  irritate  and  injure  them,  the 
renal  function  fails  and  albuminuria  appears. 
The  failure  of  the  kidneys  to  excrete  the  toxins 
leads  to  their  accumulation  in  the  body,  and  un- 
less the  normal  condition  is  re-established  seri- 
ous consequences  follow.  In  most  women  the 
defensive  organs  remain  adequate  throughout 
pregnancy.  In  many,  some  slight  early  disturb- 
ance is  overcome  as  the  organism  readjusts  itself 
to  reproductive  life.  In  others,  however,  the 
vicious  circle  once  established  continues  until 
eclampsia  or  some  other  serious  condition  is  the 
result;  or  the  injury  done  the  kidneys  in  a  first 
pregnancy  is  increased  in  each  subsequent  one 
until  they  become  permanently  damaged,  and 
chronic  Bright's  disease  is  established. 

Though  the  theory  above  outlined  is  perhaps 
the  one  most  widely  accepted  as  a  working  hypo- 
thesis, since  it  seems  to  fit  most  closely  the  clin- 
ical facts  to  be  explained,  there  are  as  yet  no 
clear  proofs  of  its  correctness. 

Various  investigators  have  attempted  to  prove 
for  eclampsia  a  bacterial  origin.  The  micro- 
organisms are  supposed  to  exist  in  the  uterine 
cavity,  and  eclampsia  to  be  preceded  by  the  ab- 
sorption of  their  toxin.  Since  the  condition  may 
arise  after  labor,  the  uterine  wall,  and  not  the 
fetus  and  placenta,  is  regarded  as  the  site  of  bac- 
terial growth.  An  attempt  has  been  made  to 
draw  a  parallel  between  septicemia  and  eclamp- 
sia, both  being  general  intoxications,  and  the  con- 
vulsions in  the  latter  being  due  to  the  sudden  ab- 
sorption of  large  doses  of  poison,  while  the 
former  is  due  to  its  slow  continuous  absorption. 
A  recent  writer  also  endeavors  to  compare  these 
conditions  to  many  abortions  and  premature 
labors,  especially  those  which  run  a  sceptic 
course,  in  which  micro-organisms  are  latent  in 
the  decidua  and  renew  their  activity  during  preg- 
nancy. It  is  noted  that  the  uterine  cavity  is  well 
drained  except  during  the  pregnant  state.  But 
so  little  material  is  available  for  bacterial  ex- 
amination in  eclamptic  patients  that  no  single 
organ  has  been  indicated  as  the  causative  agent, 
and  the  theory  must  long  remain  unproved. 

A  third  and  very  interesting  theory  is  that 
which  ascribes  eclampsia  to  thyroid  inadequacy. 
The  thyroid  is  enlarged  during  normal  preg- 
nancy, and  a  larger  supply  of  iodothyrin  is 
needed  in  the  pregnant  than  in  the  non-pregnant 
state.  It  is  supposed  that  a  deficiency  of  this 
secretion  causes  the  metabolism  of  nitrogenous 
substance  to  stop  short  of  the  formation  of  eurea, 
and  at  a  point  where  the  products  are  highly 
toxic.  The  clinical  features  of  a  typical  eclamp- 
sia resemble  those  of  complete  athyroidea,  as 
caused  by  the  complete  removal  of  the  thyroid  in 
animals.  And  eclampsia  is  thus  regarded  as  a 
temporary   athyroidea.      A    woman    in    the    pre- 


eclamptic state  is  put  to  bed  and  fed  on  milk. 
Her  demands  for  thyroid  secretion  are  lessened, 
and  nitrogenous  metabolism  becomes  complete 
again.  Meat  diet,  or,  on  the  other  hand,  in- 
creased physical  exertion,  would  again  disturb 
the  balance.  Eclampsia  may  also  follow  a  meal 
of  meat  or  excessive  muscular  effort,  such  as 
labor. 

The  relation  of  the  kidneys  to  the  thyroid  may 
be  that  iodothyrin  is  a  diuretic,  or  that  urea  is 
the  real  diuretic,  but  depends  for  its  formation 
on  iodothyrin,  or  that  the  latter  is  a  powerful 
vasodilator  and  maintains  the  renal  circulation, 
in  antagonism  to  the  suprarenal  secretion.  Bear- 
ing on  this  theory  may  be  mentioned  the  ex- 
periment with  a  cat  whose  thyroid  was  re- 
moved, and  who  became  pregnant  three  years 
later.  When  labor  set  in  she  became  comatose 
and  had  convulsions.  Five  days  later,  with  the 
intramuscular  injection  of  thyroid  extract,  the 
convulsions  ceased,  labor  advanced,  and  the  fol- 
lowing day  a  dead  kitten  was  born.  The  cat  re- 
covered completely. 

Lastly,  the  mechanical  theory  of  the  causation 
of  eclampsia  has  been  reiterated  recently  by 
Herzfeld,  who,  after  making  a  large  number  of 
autopsies  on  eclamptics,  ascribed  it  to  the  gradual 
compression  of  the  ureters  by  the  growing 
uterus,  and  considered  Cesarean  section  as  the 
indicated  treatment  for  anuria  occurring  in  a 
parturient  woman  with  presumably  dilated 
ureters. 

Based  on  the  toxemic  theory,  the  treatment  of 
pre-eclamptic  symptoms,  which  may  be  easily 
diagnosticated  long  before  convulsions  occur,  is 
obviously  of  great  importance.  The  well-known 
danger  signals — vomiting,  headache,  nervous 
irritability  and  disturbances  of  vision,  accom- 
panied by  decreased  urine  and  urea,  albuminuria 
and  oedema — are  usually  successfully  met  by  rest 
in  bed,  milk  diet,  purgation,  etc.  An  interest- 
ing addition  to  these  commonly  employed  meas- 
ures, suggested  by  Nicholson's  thyroid  theory,  is 
the  administration  of  thyroid  extract,  of  which 
the  value  appears  to  be  proved  by  his  reported 
cases. 

As  to  the  advisability  of  obstetrical  interfer- 
ence in  the  presence  of  convulsions  opinions 
differ.  But  when  dilatation  of  the  cervix  is  already 
advanced,  it  seems  agreeed  that  labor  should  be 
completed  artificially  as  quickly  as  may  be  done 
with  gentleness.  Hemorrhage  is  not  to  be 
checked.  For  the  treatment  of  the  convulsions 
preceding  labor  the  ground  is  more  debatable. 
Some  authorities  cling  to  accouchment  force, 
while  others  regard  the  shock  of  the  operation 
too  severe  for  a  woman  already  so  toxemic. 
They  consider  such  treatment,  if  applicable  to 
mild  cases,  at  least  improper  for  severe  ones, 
since  emptying  the  uterus  cannot  remove  quickly 
a  poison  which  has  been  accumulating  for 
months.  Caesarean  section  has  been  recom- 
mended and  used  instead  of  accouchment  force, 
but  the   question  of  the  advisability  of  ending 
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pregnancy  abruptly  by  any  procedure  at  all  must 
be  decided  before  any  single  metbod  can  be  pre- 
ferred to  some  other. 

Bleeding  and  the  injection  of  salt  solution 
seem  to  have  an  established  position  in  the 
present  treatment  by  the  dominant  school;  and 
again,  for  the  convulsions,  it  is  interesting  to 
note  the  recommendation,  based  on  theory,  and 
in  certain  cases  borne  out  by  its  practical  suc- 
cess, to  give  large  doses  of  thyroid  extract,  with 
the  view,  not  of  affecting  metabolism,  but  of  re- 
ducing blood  pressure,  of  relaxing  the  renal 
arteries  and  re-establishing  diuresis.  Veratrum 
viride  is  widely  employed,  especially  in  this  coun- 
try, but  its  use  has  some  strong  opponents. 
*      ♦ 

"  Dem  Good  Ole  Times." 

My  Uncle  Hiram  used  to  say  it  made  him  mad 

to  hear 
A  feller  dwellin'  on  the  past  an'  what  he  did  last 

year; 
The  money  that  he  made  an'  how  he  prospered 

first  an'  last, 
A-gloatin'  over  baubles  in  the  attics  of  the  past. 
'"  It  ain't  the  way  to  get  along."  my  Uncle  used 

to  say, 
"  The  money  spent  last  year  won't  meet  the  bills 

you've  now  to  pay ; 
You  won't  make  rapid  progress  'long  the  road 

of  life,  I  wot, 
When  everv  day  you  wander  back  to  see  how  far 

you've  got. 
"  I've  known  of  horses  runnin'  'gainst  a  mighty 

speedy  field. 
The  '  bookies  '  bettin'  ten  to  one,  an'  not  a  point 

they'd  yield; 
The    horse    would    win,    because,    you    see,    the 

jockey  wasn't  paid 
To  stop  at  quarter-post   an'   ask   to  hear  what 

time  he'd  made. 
An'  men  that  win  the  honors  keep  a-pushin'  right 

along, 
They   don't  brag  of  their  speedin'   to   the   idle, 

waitin'  throng; 
The  chances  of  your  winnin'  life's  long  race  ain't 

worth  a  jot 
When  every  day  you  wander  back  to  see  how  far 

you've  got." 
So  Uncle  Hiram  said  these  words,  an'  weighed 

them  by  one : 
"  My  boy,  think  what  you're  goin'  to  do,  an  not 

of  what  you've  done; 
It's  mighty  well  to  know  the  road  you're  bound 

to  go  at  last, 
But  what's  the  use  a-thinkin'  'bout  the  piece  of 

road  you've  passed? 
So  mark  your  Uncle  Hiram,  there  is  one  thing 

mighty  clear, 
Folks  don't  care  for  the  fortune  that  you  made 

an'  spent  last  year; 
The  man  who  walks  will  pass  you,  even  though 

your  gait's  a  trot. 
When  every  day  you  wander  back  to  see  how  far 

vou've  srot."  — Puck. 


(Blobulee. 


— Dr.  James  C.  Wood,  of  the  Cleveland 
Homeopathic  Medical  College,  delivered  the 
faculty  valedictory  address  at  the  recent  graduat- 
ing exercises  of  that  school.  His  speech  was  a 
popular  one- — meaning  by  that,  one  easily  un- 
derstood by  the  general  audience  of  ladies  and 
gentlemen  who  had  gathered  to  fill  Plymouth 
Church,  and  was  also  delightfully  apropos  to  the 
function  of  the  evening.  The  class  was  a  nice 
one,  stood  well  in  its  percentage,  and  made  a 
creditable   appearance. 

— The  Thirty-third  Annual  Report  of  the 
Massachusetts  Homeopathic  Hospital  for  the 
year  ending  December  31,  1902,  has  reached  our 
table.  It  is  filled  with  interesting  information  con- 
cerning this  prominent  and  successful  institution, 
and  shows  an  excellent  condition  of  affairs.  This 
book  is  prefaced  with  a  wonderfully  fine  picture 
of  Dr.  I.  T.  Talbot,  "  the  devoted  friend  of  the 
Massachusetts  Homeopathic  Hospital  from  its 
foundation  in  1855,  to  whom,  more  than  to  any 
other  single  person,  is  due  its  development  and 
success." 

— The  Cleveland  Homeopathic  Medical  Col- 
lege, instead  of  its  regular  perfunctory  banquet  at 
some  city  hotel  the  night  before  graduation  of  its 
fine  class  of  men  and  women,  inaugurates  this 
year  the  custom  of  holdinga reception  to  its  dean, 
Dr.  Gaius  J.  Jones,  and  wife,  at  the  Colonial  Club 
— where  the  Institute  last  year  held  its  reception 
— to  be  followed  by  a  banquet  and  dancing.  This 
is  progress  and  to  be  commended.  For  of  all  the 
stiff  and  stuffy  things  a  state  supper  at  a  hotel 
is  the  stiffest  and  stuffiest — even  when  the  pro- 
vender is  good — as  it  has  not  always  been  at 
these  college  banquets.  It  is  still  a  question, 
however,  why  this  annual  banquet  takes  place 
the  night  before  graduation.  Why  not  make  it 
the  proper  conclusion  of  the  graduation  exercises 
themselves?  Of  course  this  would  necessitate 
the  cutting  down  of  the  perfunctory  eloquence 
and  advertising  reports,  but  no  one  would  sorrow 
as  those  without  hope,  except  the  few  who  are 
always  in  such  painful  evidence  upon  this  night. 
In  the  East  they  begin  the  graduating  exercises 
in  the  early  afternoon,  and  finish  after  supper. 
The  class  of  graduates  numbered  forty,  and  have 
the  reputation  of  being  of  the  finest.  The  regu- 
lar graduating  exercises  took  place  at  Plymouth 
Church,  Rev.  Harris  Cooley  delivering  the  chief 
address. 

— -The  municipal  election  in  Cleveland  decided 
that  Tom  Johnson  was  to  remain  in  power 
another  two  years.  To  this  there  can  be  no  sane 
objection  if  only  to  give  the  man  a  chance  to 
show  what  he  could  do — for  during  his  first  ad- 
ministration there  seems  to  be  no  question  that 
the  powerful  machinery  of  the  State  of  Ohio  in 
Legislature  assembled,  and  in  special  session  at 
that,  was  brought  to  bear  upon  his  efforts,  and 
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his  work  negatived  and  made  nugatory.  We 
hope,  however,  and  most  sincerely,  that  he  will 
find  his  Health  Officer  in  a  different  part  of  the 
city,  and  that  he  will  appoint  some  one  not  so 
slavishly  watchful  of  the  morning  papers.  No, 
we  have  no  aspirations  politically.  The  present 
incumbent  kept  the  profession  constantly  un- 
easy and  guessing  as  to  his  next  move. 

— Dr.  C.  C.  True,  for  many  years  professor  in 
the  Cleveland  Homeopathic  College,  has  re- 
moved his  residence  and  office  to  1050  Willson 
Avenue,  Cleveland.  Dr.  True  is  a  very  efficient 
and  popular  homeopathic  physician,  and  we  hope 
he  will  find  his  new  location  a  successful  as  well 
as  congenial  one. 

— The  Red  Cross  Society  seems  to  be  passing 
through  some  rather  severe  trials  about  this  time. 
Is  it  politics,  or  is  it  just  plain  deviltry?  Clara 
Barton's  name  used  to  stand  for  everything  that 
was  high  and  noble;  but  Washington  is  a  bad 
place  for  a  man  or  woman  to  live  a  very  long 
while  without  feeling  the  effect  of  the  tarring- 
stick.  What  has  the  modern  Florence  Nightin- 
gale been  doing  that  so  many  of  the  uncrowned 
heads  in  and  about  Washington  have  made  and 
are  making  such  a  determined  fight  upon  her? 

— We  learn  that  Dr.  H.  F.  Big-gar,  Vice-presi- 
dent of  the  American  Institute  of  Homeopathy, 
has  been  tendered  the  portfolio  of  special  lecturer 
on  surgery  in  the  New  York  Homeopathic  Medi- 
cal College  and  Hospital.  Unhappily  for  the 
season  now  closing,  Dr.  Biggar  was  unable  to 
accept  the  appointment  because  of  his  necessary 
absence  with  the  Rockefeller  party  in  their  tour 
through  the  West  and  South.  Dr.  Biggar  is  as 
splendid  a  lecturer  as  he  is  operator,  and  with  all 
this  unites  his  unwavering  belief  in  the  efficacy  of 
homeopathic  medicines.  The  New  York  school 
has  made  no  mistake  in  calling  him  to  its  lec- 
turing platform,  and  we  sincerely  trust,  in  the 
interest  of  good  homeopathy,  that  he  may  be 
able  to  accept  the  appointment. 

— American  Life  and  Health,  a  new  venture  by 
Dr.  Charles  E.  Fisher,  has  reached  us  in  two  of 
its  monthly  numbers.  The  work  is  handsomely 
arranged  and  reads  equally  well.  Dr.  Fisher 
promises  the  medical  journals  and  profession  that 
he  will  not  invade  their  territory,  but  the  rather 
aid  them  in  instructing  the  general  public  in  that 
which  is  proper  for  them  to  know  in  matters 
medical  and  surgical.  Dr.  Fisher  is  a  born 
editor,  and  it  could  easily  have  been  foretold, 
when  he  disposed  of  his  interest  in  the  Medical 
Century,  that  he  would  soon  appear  in  some 
other  journalistic  venture.  In  his  last  issue  he 
prints  as  and  for  an  original  article  a  paper 
by  Dr.  Mclntyre  highly  extolling  Orang- 
ine  in  various  affections.  We  don't  like  that. 
Even  if  it  be  a  paid  advertisement,  it  seems  to 
us  to  have  no  proper  place  in  his  new  journal, 
and  for  several  reasons,  all  of  which  must  be  ob- 
vious to  so  keen  a  journalist  and  so  good  a 
homeopath  as  Dr.  Fisher. 


—Dr.  Edgar  J.  George,  Secretary,  notifies  the 
profession  that  the  Illinois  Homeopathic  Medi- 
cal Association  will  meet  in  Chicago,  May  12, 
13,  and  14,  on  the  seventeenth  floor  of  the 
Masonic  Temple.  Dr.  O.  S.  Blackban,  of  Dixon, 
is  President,  and  a  good  program  is  promised. 

— From  a  Denver  paper,  dated  March  4,  we 
note  that  Dr.  Biggar,  the  family  physician  of  the 
Rockefeller  party  and  attending  them,  was  at 
Denver,  and  was  very  kindly  spoken  of  by  the 
local  press;  indeed,  he  seemed  to  be  the  proper 
and  only  "  party  "  in  the  party  to  be  interviewed 
for  the  party.  The  papers  speak  of  him  as  a 
hale  and  hearty  "  young  "  man,  with  a  cheery 
laugh,  a  fascinating  smile,  a  beaming  counte- 
nance, and  a  good  nature  not  to  be  ruffled  by 
questions,  or  by  the  tender  of  dyspepsia  medi- 
cines for  his  chief. 

— From  two  of  our  farthest  away  homeopathic 
journals  we  learn  that  the  Ohio  Homeopathic 
Medical  Society  is  going  to  have  an  annual  meet- 
ing at  Columbus  this  month  some  time,  and  the 
notice  seems  to  imply  an  authoritative  sending 
from  headquarters.  However,  as  nearby  as 
Cleveland  we  have  received  no  notice.  At  least 
we,  ourself,  have  received  no  notice  and  neither 
do  we  find  any  notification  in  our  local  contem- 
porary the  Cleveland  Medical  and  Surgical  Re- 
porter. Perhaps  the  farthest  way  'round  is  the 
nearest  way  home  in  this  case. 

— In  February  last  the  medical  folks  of  Min- 
neapolis gave  a  dinner  and  reception  to  Dr.  W. 
H.  Leonard  in  honor  of  his  semi-centennial  as  a 
practicing  physician  in  Minneapolis.  The  occa- 
sion was  a  fine  one,  and  every  one  present  united 
in  making  it  a  truly  notable  one.  Dr.  Leonard 
was  originally  an  old-school  physician ;  then  he 
kept  a  large  drug  store;  after  this  he  adopted 
homeopathy  and  is  so  still — one  of  the  pioneer 
practitioners  of  the  Northwest.  We  congratu- 
late the  worthy  doctor  upon  his  success,  not  only 
in  a  professional  way,  but  in  that  he  has  clasped 
to  his  heart  as  with  hooks  of  steel  such  a  vast 
army  of  personal  friends. 

— Dr.  W.  B.  Clarke,  of  Indianapolis,  is  still 
swinging  around  the  circle  proving  to  his  audi- 
ences that  vaccination  is  medical  blasphemy, 
and  that  smallpox  is  not  the  monster  so  com- 
monly painted.  Unfortunately  for  his  anti- 
views,  the  popular  opinion  is  with  vaccination, 
and  it  will  take  considerably  more  influence  than 
a  few  lectures  here  and  there  to  unhinge  and 
uproot  the  faith  in  this  visible  sign  of  prophy- 
laxis against  smallpox.  Our  own  immaculate 
anti-vaccination  society,  which  was  so  valiant 
and  valorous  before  our  recent  epidemic,  but 
which  disappeared  from  public  view  upon  the 
appearance,  in  great  numbers,  of  smallpox,  is 
now  again  basking  in  the  sunlight  and  issuing 
its  anathemas  against  the  heresy  of  blood-con- 
tamination called  vaccination.  As  we  ourself, 
personally,  had  been  vaccinated  as  a  lad,  and 
then  had  a  severe  case  of  smallpox,  we  were  dis- 
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posed  to  view  the  vaccination  question  from  an 
oblique  angle.  However,  when  we  noted  the 
pusillanimous  conduct  of  the  local  antis,  and  felt 
the  need  of  doing  something  to  keep  our  chil- 
dren in  school,  we  returned  to  the  popular  fold, 
vaccinated  the  children,  and  it  "  took  "  fine!  It 
will  be  a  good  many  years  before  anything  else 
will  take  the  place  of  vaccination  in  the  public 
estimation. 

— But  talking  about  vaccination  and  smallpox 
and  the  epidemic,  we  are  reminded  that  we  have 
had  another  epidemic  in  this  seventh  city  of  the 
United  States,  namely,  that  of  typhoid  fever. 
Like  the  Ithaca  instance,  here,  too,  the  cause  is 
laid  primarily  at  the  door  of  the  drinking  water. 
But  if  anyone  from  any  other  city  should  take 
a  day  off  and  traipse  up  or  down  some  of  our 
alleged  beautiful  thoroughfares  and  mark  the 
dirtiness  and  filthiness  of  the  same,  there  might 
be  suggested  some  other  causes  as  aids  in  gen- 
erating the  two  epidemics  besides  the  popularly 
accredited  ones.  The  local  spring  politics  is  stir- 
ring the  blood  of  the  populace — the  three-cent 
street-car  fare  being  the  bone  of  contention — 
while  the  health  of  the  city  is  forgotten  or  ignored 
in  the  far  weightier  matters  of  who  shall  be 
councilman  from  some  shoestring  district. 

— Dr.  J.  E.  Edgar,  of  El  Paso,  Texas,  says  his 
location  is  strictly  New  Mexico  as  regards  longi- 
tude and  climate,  and  is  very  beneficial  to  lung 
and  throat  troubles,  as  well  as  anaemia.  He 
wants  to  take  a  review-course  this  winter  in 
Chicago,  and  would  like  to  exchange  practice 
with  some  doctor  who  needs  to  come  south  for 
the  benefit  of  his  health.  Dr.  Edgar  is  an  en- 
thusiastic homeopath  and  one  who  reads  his 
journals  with  a  blue  pencil. 

— The  following  letter,  which  we  copy  from  our 
esteemed  contemporary  The  Medical  World,  and 
which  came  from  the  office  of  the  Surgeon-Gen- 
eral of  the  Army,  is  respectfullv  referred  to  our 
good  but  silent  friend  Dr.  H.  M.  Paine,  to  show 
that  all  the  illiterate  physicians  have  not  been 
driven  out  of  Pennsylvania  by  the  installation  of 
the  State  Medical  Examination  and  Registration 
Board: 

"  County,  Pennsylvania 
March  28,   1900 

Magor  William  McKinley 
Presedent  of  the  U.  N.  S.  of  america.  Sir  as 
the  ought  look  is  at  Preasendent  it  Puts  me  some 
in  Remenbans  of  1861  &  1865  as  the  Nation  or 
our  Repuplick  Neaded  some  help  and  as  the  way 
things  are  Stirring  Round  i  Wish  to  ask  Wether 
1  coodent  git  a  Pointment  as.  a  Doctor  to  some 
Regement  or  some  head  quarters  i  ame  a  veate- 
ran  of  4  Pa  Cal  of  1861  &  186s  and  a  member 
of  the  grand  armey  to  theRepuplick  of  the  United 
States  i  have  seen  in  former  davs  allso.  Ex 
President,  R.  B.  Hays  of  the  2$,  Ohio  i  lived 
near  freemont  ohio  for  10  years.  I  ame  Well 
a  Ware  of  youre  mind  being  thirty  Put  to  task 


at  the  Preasedent  crices  as  it  seems  at  Preasent 
thoe  We  might  have  War  With  spane.  Will 
you  Kindly  Remmmber  me  and  find  a  Posetion 
for  me 

Yours  truly 

(Signed)     Dr.  J.  J.  B. 

County,  Pennsylvania." 

— We  received  a  belated  notice  of  the  marriage 
of  our  esteemed  friend  Dr.  Bukk  G.  Carleton, 
of  New  York,  to  Miss  Clarice  Elizabeth  Griffith, 
of  New  York,  which  happy  event  took  place 
February  24.  We  extend  our  heartiest  con- 
gratulations to  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Carleton,  and  hope 
that  their  meanderings  through  life  will  fall  in 
the  most  pleasant  of  places. 

— Dr.  W.  D.  Carter,  secretary,  announces  the 
annual  reunion  of  the  Alumni  Association  of  the 
Hahnemann  Medical  College  at  Philadelphia, 
Thursday,  May  14,  1903.  There  will  be  the  usual 
banquet  at  the  Hotel  Walton  at  9:45  P.  M.  The 
invitation  sent  us  presents  the  names  of  many 
doctors  who  are  world-wide  in  their  celebrity, 
which  by  the  by,  is  one  of  the  prime  attributes 
of  this  excellent  school — to  have  turned  out,  and 
to  continue  to  turn  out — first-class  homeopathic 
timber. 

—Dr.  J.Wylie  Anderson  of  The  Critique,  Den- 
ver, objects  to  furnishing  copy  for  eastern  jour- 
nals to  use  without  credit.  He  says  that  when 
The  Critique  finds  a  good  item  for  use  and  fails 
to  give  due  credit  it  is  charged  to  the  account 
of  "  Stolen."  But  Dr.  Anderson  is  still  too 
primitive  in  his  notions  of  meum  and  teum. 
After  he  has  lived  a  few  years  in  the  effete  East 
he  will  doubtless  change  his  ideas  on  a  great 
many  things,  and  among  others  the  rights  of  an 
author  to  his  brains.  Dr.  Anderson,  with  his 
side-partner  Masten,  are  making  a  wideawake 
journal  in  Denver,  one  which  talks  out  in 
meetin',  regardless. 

— On  the  matter  of  State  exclusiveness  in  mat- 
ters medical  we  have  recently  received  a  letter 
from  an  eminent  practitioner  in  Ohio  who  wishes 
to  remove  into  Michigan  for  many  good  and 
sufficient  reasons.  He  would  be  a  distinct  ac- 
quisition to  that  State,  as  he  would  be  a  loss 
to  Ohio;  but  at  his  time  of  life  he  does  not  feel 
in  the  mood  to  undergo  a  schoolboy  examination 
before  a  half-dozen  medical  examiners.  Now, 
what  is  to  be  done?  This  is  where  the  crass  in- 
justice of  these  laws  comes  in.  It  is  all  well 
enough — indeed,  is  eminently  proper — to  ex- 
amine a  man  and  determine  his  capabilities  and 
moral  character;  but,  having  so  determined,  why 
should  he  then  be  leg-bound  to  that  one  state 
of  the  other  forty-four?  Is  not  this  States' 
Rights  with  a  most  vicious  twang  at  the  end? 
Are  we  not  citizens  of  the  United  States,  whose 
constitution  forbids  the  legislating  by  anyone  of 
its  states  against  any  other  of  its  states?  or  are 
we  only  citizens  of  the  one  state  in  which  we 
happen  to  have  been  dropped  by  the  stork,  at 
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a  time  in  our  lives  when  we  had  nothing  to  say 
concerning  our  preferences  as  to  future  resi- 
dence? Why  not  be  a  bit  reasonable  about  this 
matter?  Why  not  sometimes  get  away  from  be- 
hind our  selfish  bread-and-butter  view,  and  take 
the  larger,  nobler  American  view  of  the  prob- 
lem? 

— The  Nebraska  State  Homeopathic  Medical 
Society  held  its  meeting  in  Lincoln  April  29  and 
30.  A  fine  program  was  presented.  Dr.  E. 
Arthur  Carr  is  the  society's  efficient  and  enthu- 
siastic  secretary. 

— Have  you  made  arrangements  for  your  hotel 
and  other  entertainment  at  Boston  during  the 
meeting  of  the  American  Institute  of  Home- 
opathy next  June?  If  not,  fail  not  to  do  so  at 
once.  Don't  put  it  off  until  the  day  before  you 
want  to  leave  home.  A  postal  card  will  engage 
your  room,  and  it  will  take  not  five  minutes  to 
write  that  postal-card  order. 

■ — The  Chicago  Clinic  and  Pure  Water  Journal 
of  a  recent  issue  prints  an  article  by  Dr.  Mcln- 
tvre,  of  New  Albany,  under  the  title  of  "  Infant 
Feeding  With  Reports."  (Is  this  the  same  Dr. 
Mclntyre  who  is  printing  such  laudatory  letters 
concerning  the  value  of  orangine  in  everything 
that  human  life  is  liable  to  have  or  "  catch  "?) 
The  trouble  has  been  for  a  great  many  years  that 
too  many  grown  people  have  been  fed  With 
Reports.  No  wonder  the  babies  do  not  thrive; 
and,  hence,  necessitated  that  official  castigation 
of  the  American  race  on  "  Race  Suicide." 

— The  homeopaths  of  Grand  Rapids  met  on 
one  evening  in  December  at  the  Hotel  Pantlind 
under  the  toastmastership  of  Dr.  M.  C.  Sinclair. 
and,  at  the  conclusion  of  a  sumptuous  repast, 
formed  themselves  into  a  homeopathic  society 
known  as  the  Homeopathic  Society  of  Western 
Michigan,  with  Dr.  Sinclair  as  its  first  president. 
It  is  the  intention  of  the  society  to  embody  social 
as  well  as  scientific  features  in  their  meetings. 
Good  luck  to  you,  brethren.  Make  it  a  really 
and  truly-for-sure  homeopathic  body. 

— The  Monthly  Review  of  Reviews  continues  to 
be  one  of  the  fine  and  complete  magazines  which 
monthly  fall  upon  our  review  table.  We  have 
said  it  repeatedly,  but  feel  that  we  cannot  say  it 
too  often,  that  the  resume  of  the  month's  events 
as  represented  in  this  magazine  in  its  first  dozen 
pages  is  truly  worth  the  price  of  a  year's  sub- 
scription. It  views  the  popular  questions  in  a 
calm  and  judicial  way,  not  always  to  our  liking 
at  the  time  of  reading,  but  which  later  events 
prove  to  have  earned  the  palm  of  correctness. 
There  is  a  marvelous  capacity  in  the  editorial 
corps  of  this  magazine  to  seize  upon  the  correct 
side  of  whatever  problem  presents  itself.  It  is 
never  swayed  by  the  political  or  social  bias  which 
seizes  upon  those  who  are,  perforce,  living  amid 
the  scenes  to  graphically  depict  in  The  Review 
of  Reviews.  Its  review  notices  of  other  maga- 
zines and  their  contents  is  also  very  fine  and  to 
the  point. 


— Boericke  &  Tafel,of  Philadelphia,  give  notice 
of  the  early  appearance  of  a  new  work  on  Minor 
Surgery  from  the  pen  of  Dr.  Newman  T.  Nobles, 
of  the  Cleveland  Homeopathic  Medical  College. 
It  is  to  be,  what  might  be  aptly  called,  an  every- 
day surgery;  something  that  any  physician  may 
need  for  the  varied  minor  operations  coming  to 
his  care  almost  any  day  in  the  year.  We  know 
I  )r.  Nobles  personally  and  have  great  pleasure  in 
speaking  of  him  and  his  forthcoming  work  in 
the  highest  praise.  He  was  always  a  painstaking 
student,  a  hard  worker,  and  a  conscientious 
physician,  and  we  have  no  doubt  whatever  that 
his  book  will  meet  with  a  hearty  reception. 

— It  was  Dr.  T.  Gaillard  Thomas  who  said: 
The  older  I  grow  in  medicine,  the  stronger  be- 
comes the  conviction  that  the  medical  profession 
exemplifies  that  '  great  heart  of  the  Saviour  of 
the  woyrld.'  '  It  is  the  conviction  of  all  wdio 
knew  him  that,  in  his  own  life.  Dr.  Thomas  was 
a  model  of  the  highest  type  of  manly  vigor,  of 
Christian  sympathy,  and  of  professional  skill. 

— A  Philadelphia  oculist  of  wide  fame  was  re- 
cently traveling  homeward  upon  a  railroad 
train,  when  he  noticed  a  fellow  passenger,  a  lady,, 
in  evident  distress  with  her  eyes.  Thinking  that 
she  was  suffering  from  the  presence  of  a  cinder 
or  other  foreign  body,  he  went  to  her  seat  and 
offered  his  services,  saying  that  he  was  an  ocu- 
list. She  replied,  quite  haughtily,  that  she  could 
wait  until  she  reached  Philadelphia,  when  she 
expected  to  consult  a  specialist  "  of  some 
repute."  The  doctor  humbly  asked  her  pardon 
and  resumed  his  seat.  Within  a  few  minutes  of 
reaching  his  office  the  same  young  lady  walked 
into  his  consulting-room. 

— As  a  result  of  long  continued  breeding  ex- 
periments, Charles  Helmke,  of  Green  Village, 
oMrristown,  N.  J.,  has  evolved  a  hen  that  lays 
two  eggs  a  day.  It's  only  a  matter  of  time  when 
the  lamb  will  be  so  perfected  that  its  owner  can 
get  kidneys  fresh  every  morning  for  breakfast. 

— The  Medical  Brief  gives  currency  to  a  paper 
by  Dr.  James  E.  Gaston,  of  Wilmington,  Ohio, 
recommending  the  use  of  black  iodide  of  lime  in 
acute  bronchitis,  croup  (spasmodic  and  mem- 
braneous) and  diphtheria.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that 
this  black  iodide  of  lime  treatment  was  the  dis- 
covery of  a  homeopath  resident  of  Chicago?  It 
seems  to  us  that  this  was  its  origin  and  that  we 
can  almost  recall  the  name  of  this  eminent 
brother  in  our  ranks.  We  cull  and  print  this 
item  only  to  show*  how  our  friends  of  the  other 
school  are  gradually  discovering  our  century-old 
remedies,  notably,  at  any  rate,  in  the  case  of 
hepar  sulphur — and  some  others. 
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THE  EASTERN  REVOLT. 

THIS  has  no  reference  to  the  strikes  in  Holland 
and  Italy,  nor  even  in  Lowell,  but  to  the 
threatened  refusal  of  the  American  O.  O.  &  L. 
Society  to  merge  with  the  American  Institute  of 
Homeopathy  (limited). 

A  recent  issue  of  the  Homeopathic  Eye  and 
Ear  Journal,  editorially  presided  over  by  former 
Institute  President  Dr.  A.  B.  Norton,  publishes 
a  number  of  letters  from  various  influential  mem- 
bers of  this  specialist  society,  notably  some  of  its 
ex-presidents,  which  counsel  continued  independ- 
ent existence. 

Now  here  is   presented  a  new  phase  of   the 


struggle  in  the  old  Institute  with  which  the  con- 
stitution-twisters and  the  by-law  fixers  of  that 
body  had  not  reckoned.  Why  should  any  special- 
ist society  decline  the  honor  of  being  a  big  part 
of  the  Institute,  and  help  to  run  the  business  of 
that  Institute  without  burdening  itself  with  re- 
sponsibility or  care,  and  at  the  same   time  re- 
ducing its  individual  outlay  by  several  dollars? 
Still  that  is  the  condition  which  confronts  the 
Institute  fixers  and  mixers — that  this  one  influ- 
ential,  independent   society  refuses   to  come   in 
and  be  lost  in  the  maelstrom  of  indignation,  which 
now  threatens  to  submerge  the  other  independ- 
ent societies,  who  have  put  the  knife  of  dissolu- 
tion into  the  vitals  of  their  former  friend  and 
foster     mother — the      American      Institute      of 
Homeopathy  (severely  limited). 

Are  there  any  other  of  the  specialist  societies 
to  emulate  the  lead  of  the  O.  &  O.  people?  If 
there  were,  then  very  soon  the  Institute  would 
find  its  own  place  again  and  become  its  old, 
hearty,  and  progressive  self.  But,  alas,  we  doubt 
if  either  of  the  other  independent  societies  will 
see  it  in  that  light.  They  have  learned  the  value 
of  a  political  standing  together,  the  excellence 
of  a  well-canvassed  community  of  interests  over 
the  larger  and  more  loosely-knit  body  of  the  gen- 
eral Institute,  when  it  became  desirable  to  elect  a 
favorite  son  to  some  office  in  the  general  Insti- 
tute. And  power  once  enjoyed  is  not  readily  re- 
signed. 

Still  the  "  strike  "  preached  by  the  O.  &  O. 
people  means  something.  It  may  bring  other 
revolts,  tardily  perhaps,  but  surely  in  the  end. 
Not  the  revolt  of  the  three  or  four  other  inde- 
pendent societies  who  now  hold  the  Institute 
(limited)  by  the  throat,  and  propose  to  cram  their 
constitutions  and  by-laws  down  her  throat. 

No!  There  will  be  a  revolt  from  the  remain- 
ing 1500  and  more,  Institute  members  who  are 
primarily  homeopaths,  but  who  cannot,  for  one 
reason   and  another,  leave  their   work  in   their 
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busiest  season  in  order  to  show  the  400  special- 
ists and  adjacently-living  members  what  they — 
the  1500 — think  of  the  proposition  to  turn  their 
homeopathic  Institute,  body,  soul,  and  britches, 
into  the  hands  of  the  400,  to  do  with  as  the  latter 
may  see  fit. 

Oh,  no,  it  is  not  at  all  impossible  that  such  a 
revolt  may  come  and  much  sooner  than  the  pres- 
ent smell-feast  friends  of  the  Institute  (limited — 
severely  so)  may  suspect. 

Does  it  not  seem  monstrous  in  a  free  and  en- 
lightened country,  and  in  an  uplifted  State- 
boarded  and  guarded  profession,  that  1500  mem- 
bers of  a  society  shall  be  rigorously  excluded 
from  all  rights,  privileges,  and  benefits  in  that 
society,  because,  forsooth,  they  cannot  travel  sev- 
eral hundred  miles  to  an  annual  meeting-place 
with  five-dollar-a-day  hotels;  because,  further, 
the  fool  governors  of  that  society  have  cast  the 
annual  meeting  at  such  a  ridiculous  time  that 
the  average  physician  cannot  leave  his  \v<  >rk 
without  direct  loss? 

Does  it  not  seem  an  outrage  that  the  handful, 
comparatively,  of  that  large  body,  putting  the 
handful  at  400,  shall  be  able  to  undo  the  Am- 
erican Institute  of  Homeopathy  (now  limited) 
and  that  the  1500  who  pay  the  freight  shall 
have  naught  to  say  in  any  way  whatsoever?  Is 
this  American  fair  play? 

What  do  the  handful — the  uniformly  attend- 
ing specialist,  and  those  few  members  living 
within  a  radius  of  a  hundred  miles  of  the  meet- 
ing-place— care  for  the  overwhelming  majority 
of  that  Institute ! 

If  the  1500  will  not  deny  themselves,  say  they, 
these  400,  and  pay  an  exorbitant  hotel  price  and 
railway  travel  to  one  of  the  antipodes  of  the 
United  States,  let  them  be  content  with  the  do- 
ings of  the  400,  even  when  the  doings  of  that 
400  undo  the  Institute,  dismember  it,  change 
its  organic  law,  and  so  deface  its  pristine  appear- 
ance and  value  that  its  best  friend  will  not  be  able 
long  to  detect  any  American  Institute  earmarks. 
These  1 500  will  receive  a  large  and  early  printed 
volume  of  the  Transactions — which  will  show 
what  was  transacted — unless  it  is  so  badly  re- 
ported and  cajummuxed  and  filled  with  prayers 
and  needless  verbiage  that  even  a  Dewey  cannot 
tell  where  we  are  at. 

And  these  400  alleged  progressive  specialists 
and  nearby  attendants  flatter  themselves  that 
they  are  the  Institute.  That  they  may  do  with 
the  Institute  as  suiteth  them  best.  That  they 
will  dictate  to  their  mother  wherewithal  she  shall 
be  clothed;  what  she  shall  eat;  where  she  shall 
go,  and  when  she  shall  return  home.  The  400 
think  this  will  be  always  their  right  and  privilege. 
And  that  the  other  1500  will  never,  never,  no, 
never,  have  anything  to  say  about  it. 

And  they  feel  very  safe  and  jubilant  about 
it,  these  400,  and  they  sit  in  midnight  sessions  in 
hotel  rooms  and  quaff  from  three-handled  lov- 
ing cups,  and  hold  secret  sessions  of  secret  col- 
lege societies,   and   plan   other   wonderful    "  ad- 


vances "  for  the  bleeding  remnant  Institute !  And 
all  this  time  the  real  Institute,  the  1500  and  more, 
are  presumed  to  stay  quietly  at  home,  earn,  and 
promptly  forward  to  Franklin  Smith  the  money 
which  is  necessary  to  keep  the  specialists  in  con- 
trol of  their — the  1500's  Homeopathic  Institute, 
— and  then  be  satisfied  with  a  thick  volume  of 
Transactions! 

Only  this  and  nothing  more. 

The  1500  people  may  be  fooled  all  the  time. 

But  there  will  come  an  awakening: 

Oh,  no,  there  will  be  no  legislation  put  upon 
the  Institute  books  which  will  give  the  absent 
1500  any  rights.  The  Philadelphia  lawyers  of  the 
Equestrian  .Order,  the  twisters  and  fixers  and 
mixers  of  the  Institute — the  noble  400 — are 
primed  on  law  points,  and  are  ready  with  line, 
page,  and  precedent,  so  as  to  surely  unhorse  any 
effort  made  to  give  the  absent  member  any  iota 
of  right. 

But  there  is  a  surer  way  still. 

What,  for  instance? 

It  is  based  on  an  axiom  not  two  hundred  years 
old,  which  resulted  in  a  severe  revolt  at  Boston — 
where  the  dismembered  and  dismantled  Institute 
has  proposed  to  cast  its  tent  next  June. 

And  it  was. 

No  Taxation  without  Representation! 

Sir? 

Will  the  Institute  fixers  and  mixers  stop  and 
think  for  two  consecutive  moments  what  argu- 
ment future  presidents  of  the  three  or  four  harm- 
less bureaux,  who  are  still  permitted  to  carry 
the  old  and  honorable  name,  can  advance  to  the 
1500  bill-paying  members  for  sending  in  their 
annual  five  dollars? 

Will  they  conjure  up  some  good  arguments 
for  bringing  in  new  members,  when  once  it  is 
understood  that  the  American  Institute  of 
Homeopathy  consists  of  but  three  or  at  most 
four  pretty  bureaux  and  flour  barrelful  of  spe- 
cialist societies  which,  the  latter,  are  not  primarily 
homeopathic? 

Will  the  homeopathic  preceptor,  who  is  not  a 
specialist  per  se,  recommend  his  students  to  join 
such  a  body? 

This  is  an  era  of  revolts  and  strikes.  It  would 
seem  proper  for  1500  five-dollar-a-year-paying 
members  to  have  some  rights;  and  that  being 
persistently  denied  any  representation  in  the 
body  to  which  they  contribute  the  sinews  and  the 
name,  it  seems5  eminently  proper  that  they 
should  revolt — as  the  one  specialist  society  is 
now  threatening  to  do. 

Think  of  the  present  remnant  American  Insti- 
tute of  Homeopathy  visiting  the  home  city  of  the 
departed  Talbot! 

Think  what  that  great  lover  of  and  worker  for 
the  Institute  would  say  if  it  lay  in  his  power  to 
speak? 

What  would  Dake  say,  or  Lilienthal,  or  Lud- 
lam,  or  Hughes,  or  any  one  of  the  homeopaths 
who  gave  their  best  endeavors  for  a  lifetime  to 
upbuild  and  uplift  the  homeopath — only  to  find  at 
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last  that  they  had  labored  in  vain!  That  the 
structure  which  they  had  reared  was  now  on  the 
eve  of  total  demolition! 

That  the  numerous  progeny  which  they  called 
into  existence,  like  the  Cadmus'  teeth,  had 
turned  upon  themselves  and  destroyed  the  work 
over  which  these  homeopathic  giants  had  labored 
and  wept  and  prayed  from  the  beginning. 

Oh,  truly,  this  is  progress! 

We  are  not  old-fogy.  We  are  the  equals  to- 
day of  the  allopaths.  We  can  do  operations  just 
as  skillfully  and  successfully  as  they..  And  that 
is  all  there  is  to  the  practice  of  medicine.  The 
allopaths  have  no  abiding  faith  in  therapeutics, 
and  since  everything  pathologic  starts  from  a 
germ,  the  homeopathic  doctrine  no  longer  ob- 
tains. We  are  scientific.  We  no  longer  deal  in 
unthinkable  hypotheses.  We  believe  in  the  con- 
crete something — something  that  can  be  stained 
and  shown  to  wiggle  under  a  high-power  micro- 
scope.    That's  what  we  are  to-day. 

Hahnemann?     He's  dead. 

Hence  the  American  Institute  of  Homeopathy, 
which  has  been  the  foremost  society  in  medicine 
in  the  world  for  fifty  years,  must  now  be  changed 
and  amended  and  emasculated  and  almost  de- 
stroyed in  order  not  to  make  us  ridiculous  with 
the  allopaths. 

Parke  Lewis  has  sounded  the  true  note! 

But  we  don't  dare  as  yet  to  change  the  name 
of  the  Institute  itself.  Not  yet  a  while.  For 
there  still  remain  something  like  1500  members 
in  the  country  and  back  counties,  who  are  not 
up-to-date  specialists,  or  loving-cup  politicians, 
who  might  take  it  into  their  addled  heads  to 
withdraw  their  membership,  and  so  cut  off  the 
revenue  upon  which  we — the  400 — are  able  to 
meet  and  twist  and  fix  and  mix  up  the  laws  of 
the  Institute  and  wrest  it  absolutely  from  its  or- 
iginal purpose,  but  still  fly  the  flaunting  lie  that 
it  is  a  Homeopathic  Institute! 

When  the  very  life  is  threatened  to  be  cut  out 
of  a  body  corporate,  is  that  a  time  for  honeyed 
words  and  flowerful  phrases? 

Has  the  membership  which  attended  the 
Cleveland  meeting  of  the  once  great  American 
Institute,  really  and  truly  studied  the  present 
condition  of  things  in  that  Institute? 

Has  it  given  the  matter  any  thought  beyond 
the  hurrah  vote,  which  had  been  assiduously  can- 
vassed for  several  loving-cup  nights  before  in 
the  Hollenden  hotel,  and  to  which  no  one  of  the 
great  majority  of  loud  voters  gave  more  than 
the  passing  thought  that  it  was  done  for  the  pur- 
pose of  throwing  down  a  political  opponent. 

And  that  was  all. 

Have  they  since  thought  that  the  cool  and 
reflecting  membership  outside  the  heated  pale  of 
the  loving-cup  and  fraternity  circles  would  weigh 
these  acts  far  differently  from  what  those  who 
participated  in  the  brimming  mixtures  and  the 
midnight  hurrahs,  did? 

Will  a  single  member  of  the  successful  400 
now  say  what  the  Institute  will  gain  by  admitting 


these  specialist  societies  as  and  fur  the  speciali- 
ties of  the  Institute,  when  these  said  specialists 
societies  are  absolutely  and  thoroughly  independ- 
ent of  the  Institute — for  they  elect  their  own 
officers,  they  have  their  own  constitution  and  by- 
laws, they  dictate  what  shall  be  printed  in  their 
Transactions,  they  meet  as  long  as  they  please, 
and  at  such  time  and  place  as  they  please,  no  mat- 
ter what  other  body  may  be  sitting  in  another 
room — the  Institute  proper  having  nothing 
whatsoever  to  say  about  the  specialist  society? 

The  specialist  society  alone  was  the  gainer,  in 
that  instead  of  paying  one  membership  fee  to  the 
Institute  and  another  to  the  specialist  society  it 
has  now  only  the  Institute  membership  of  $5  to 
pay. 

If  this  be  not  true,  then  we  have  attended  these 
meetings,  and  read  the  proposed  changes 
wrongly.  If  this  be  not  the  truth,  what  is  the 
truth?  In  what  single  respect  has  the  Institute 
profited  by  the  threatened  dismemberment  and 
admission  of  these  foreign  bodies  and  giving 
them  absolute  control? 

It  has  but  three  or  four  little  harmless  bureaux 
remaining.  Everything  else  is  specialist  and  un- 
der specialist  constitution  and  by-laws. 

The  poor  little  Institute  is  not  permitted  even 
to  elect  its  own  officers;  for  these  specialist  so- 
cieties, who  now  propose  to  own  the  Institute, 
but  do  not  permit  the  Institute  to  dictate  their 
policy  or  appoint  their  officers,  insist  upon  vot- 
ing for  and  electing  the  American  Institute  of 
Homeopathy's  officers ! 

Oh,  no,  the  specialists  want  but  little  here  be- 
low. They  merely  want  absolute  independence 
in  the  Institute,  and  in  return  for  that  goodness 
they  insist  upon  inflicting  whatever  officers  they, 
the  specialist  societies,  may  privately  and  secretly 
determine  shall  govern  the  three  or  four  little 
bureaux. 

And  the  American  Institute  of  Homeopathy — 
the  Institute  of  Hering,  Helmuth,  and  Hughes, 
and  the  long  list  of  homeopaths  who  made  it 
possible  for  homeopathy  to  have  any  foothold 
anywhere — this  Institute  will  curt'sy  and  be  sat- 
isfied! 

Certainly. 

This  is  not  moderate  language.  This  is  ex- 
treme language.  But  if  this  condition  of  affairs 
— this  threatened  destruction  of  the  American 
Institute  of  Homeopathy — does  not  call  for  ex- 
treme language,  will  the  courteous  and  ubiqui- 
tous editor  of  the  Cleveland  Medical  and  Surgi- 
cal Reporter  kindly  correct  us,  and  show  when 
such  language  would  be  apropos? 

Is  there  not  cause  for  revolt  on  the  part  of  the 
1500? 

Ought  there  not  to  be  some  representation  for 
the  taxation  exacted? 

And  the  pen  of  history  will  write: 

The  American  Institute  of  Homeopathy,  1844- 
1902. 

After  that — the  deluge! 

Sir? 
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Conducted  by  J.    WILFORD   ALLEN,    M.    D.,  no  West 
12th  Street,   New  York. 

References  in  this  department  are    made    by  number.     (See    issues   of 
January  or  December  each  year.) 


A  Study  of  Lithium. 

Dr.  C.  A.  Good,40  from  his  own  experience 
and  that  of  others,  draws  the  following  con- 
clusions: 

1.  Lithium  is  excreted  in  the  saliva,  into  the 
stomach,  and  bowel,  and  in  the  urine.  The  greater 
amount  is  excreted  in  the  urine,  though  more  ap- 
pears in  the  stomach  and  bowels  when  nausea, 
vomiting,  and  diarrhea  have  been  profuse.  It  can 
usually  be  demonstrated  in  the  secretions  within 
ten  minutes  after  a  hypodermic  injection,  though 
its  excretion  proceeds  slowly,  for  I  have  found  it 
in  the  secretions  twenty-three  days  after  the  in- 
jection was  stopped. 

2.  Lithium  salts  given  to  animals,  hypodermi- 
cally,  or  by  the  stomach,  cause,  sooner  or  later, 
fatal  gastro-enteritis.  This  gastro-enteritis,  is  un- 
doubtedly connected  with  the  excretion  of  the 
metal  through  the  bowel  wall. 

3.  Lithium  salts  do  not  possess  any  diuretic 
action  that  cannot  be  accounted  for  by  their  salt 
action.  They  render  the  urine  alkaline,  and  thus 
act  like  the  other  alkalies. 

4.  Lithium  carbonate,  in  fifteen  to  twenty  grain 
doses,  and  lithia  tablets,  have  been  known  to  cause 
gastro-intestinal  symptoms  in  man. 

5.  Dilute  solutions  of  lithium  salts  are  not  sol- 
vents for  uric  acid  or  urates. 

Lycopodium  in  Affections  of  the  Deep 
Structures  of  the  Eye. 

Dr.  George  A.  Shepherd22  believes  this  is  a 
remedy  not  in  sufficiently  common  use.  In  pre- 
scribing this  drug  it  is  especially  necessary  to 
give  attention  to  the  constitutional  symptoms. 
The  liver  is  sluggish,  face  sallow,  but  flushes 
easily;  eyes  sunken  and  surrounded  by  bluish 
rings.  In  temperament  the  patient  is  irritable 
and  easily  angered,  speaking  in  vehement  man- 
ner. Pain  in  the  forehead  and  temples,  more  on 
the  right  side;  relieved  by  cool  air.  The  mem- 
ory is  weak,  as  shown  by  frequent  mistakes  in 
speech.  There  is  inability  to  digest  starches, 
distress  in  stomach  immediately  after  eating; 
flatulency  and  constipation.  Chronic  hyper- 
semia  of  the  conjunctiva  as  shown  by  smart- 
ing and  burning  of  the  lids.  Dryness  beneath  the 
lids,  as  from  dust,  worse  in  the  morning  on 
waking:;  itchinq-  in  the  canthi ;  only  slight  secretion 


of  mucus.  Opacities  of  the  vitreous  occurring  in 
lithsemic  individuals  have  been  cured  by  this  drug. 
Hsemeralopia  or  night  blindness  have  been  cured 
many  times  by  lycopodium.  It,  of  course,  will 
have  no  effect,  where  there  is  complete  destruc- 
tion of  the  periphery  of  the  retina,  as  in  retinitis 
pigmentosa  and  atrophy  of  the  optic  nerve,  but  in 
those  cases  in  which  there  is  slow  reproduction 
of  the  substances  of  the  nervous  retinal  elements 
which  are  decomposed  by  light. 

Scarlet  Fever  and  Belladonna. 

Dr.  J.  C.  Loiseaux7  says :  I  have  learned  never 
to  call  a  case  of  scarlet  fever  not  dangerous,  but 
always  warn  the  parents  of  the  danger  of  compli- 
cations, especially  of  the  kidneys.  I  have  learned 
to  seldom  send  medicine  without  seeing  the  pa- 
tient, if  I  am  morally  certain  that  it  is  scarlet  fever 
or  even  scarlatina.  I  have  learned  that  belladonna 
will  not  cure  every  case  of  scarlet  fever,  even 
when  it  seems  to  be  the  indicated  remedy ;  in  that 
case  I  have  learned  to  change  the  potency,  often 
with  marked  results,  and  the  6x  has  perhaps  given 
me  the  most  satisfaction  in  my  practice,  though 
I  have  used  it  and  may  again,  from  the  2x  to  the 
500th  potency.  I  always  give  belladonna  to  the 
other  children,  should  there  be  any  in  the  family, 
with  good  results,  generally  making  the  disease 
of  a  light  form,  and  many  entirely  escaping  it. 
That  belladonna  will  cure  and  prevent  scarlet 
fever  more  than  any  other  drug  known,  there  is 
no  manner  of  doubt. 

Mercurius  in  Pneumonia. 

Baehr17:  Mercurius  is  one  of  those  remedies 
that  is  much  more  recommended  than  employed 
in  pneumonia ;  we  opine  that  this  is  an  oversight. 
It  is  true  an  uncomplicated  pneumonia  has 
scarcely  ever  indications  pointing  to  mercurius; 
but  they  occur  so  much  more  frequently  in  com- 
plicated cases.  .  .  .  Muller  has  the  following 
more  special  indications  for  the  third  stage:  The 
hepatization  of  a  portion  of  lung  continues  and  the 
critical  sputa  are  entirely  wanting;  the  cough  is 
dry,  not  frequent  and  very  rough  and  fatiguing, 
with  violent  irritation  and  urging  to  cough;  the 
dyspnoea  remains  unaltered,  the  fever  is  rather 
continuous  and  lentescent,  with  profuse  and  ex- 
hausting sweats,  the  urine  is  scanty  and  dim,  the 
color  of  the  skin  is  sallow,  grayish,  the  patient  is 
troubled  with  gastro-intestinal  catarrh.  Under 
these  circumstances  mercurius  is  indicated  so 
much  more  if  the  disease  is  seated  in  a  scrofulous, 
or  generally  dyscrasic  organism.  There  are  two 
forms  where  I  consider  mercurius  as  a  leading 
remedy.  One  is  pneumonia  complicated  with 
bronchitis.  This  form  of  pneumonia  is  almost  al- 
ways an  epidemic  disease.  It  is  indicated  when 
following  a  slight  catarrhal  condition,  fever  sud- 
denly develops,  the  secretions  cease  and  dyspnoea 
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sets  in  with  a  spasmodic,  nocturnal  cough,  with- 
out any,  or  with  a  yellow-green,  blood-streaked 
expectoration;  pulse  is  upwards  of  120,  is  small, 
has  very  little  resistance,  the  skin  is  burning  hot, 
at  times  covered  with  a  copius  perspiration,  the 
tongue  is  yellow  and  very  soon  becomes  dry,  the 
sensorium  is  blunted,  there  is  violent  headache,  the 
patient  lies  in  a  soporous  condition,  with  delirium ; 
has  a  great  desire  for  cold  drinks,  which  aggra- 
vate the  cough.  At  the  same  time  the  patients  do 
not  complain  of  pain,  and  scarcely  ever  of  pain  in 
the  affected  side.  Exploration  shows  extensive 
hepatization,  that  is  to  say,  complete  dullness  of 
sounds  with  rales,  and  attended  with  bronchial 
respiration.  The  selection  of  mercurius  in  bron- 
cho-pneumonia may  be  justified  by  its  admirable 
action  in  bronchitis ;  for  it  cannot  be  denied  that 
the  greatest  danger  proceeds  from  this  quarter, 
and  that,  after  removal  of  the  bronchial  symptoms, 
the  remaining  pneumonia  is  comparatively  insig- 
nificant. As  regards  dose,  we  have  found  the 
third  and  fourth  triturations  the  most  useful ; 
higher  attenuations  are  of  no  use  whatever. 

Chionanthus  Virginica. 

Dr.  W.  H.  Leonard  of  Minneapolis,20  sends 
us  this  resume  of  the  facts  regarding  chionanthus 
virginica :  Who  will  volunteer  to  give  it  the  prov- 
ing it  deserves  ? 

"In  '  Trees  of  America  '  is  described  this 
'  beautiful  low  tree,  growing  to  a  height  of  from 
ten  to  thirty  feet,  a  native  of  North  America.' 
The  flowers  are  snow  white,  from  which  is  the 
name,  Chionanthus.  It  is  further  stated  in  above 
work  that  '  the  bark  of  the  root,  bruised,  is  some- 
times employed  in  healing  wounds.'  This  com- 
paratively new  remedy  has  not  been  proven. 
From  what  is  known  of  it  is  an  indication  that  it 
should  be  better  understood.  Herein  is  stated 
some  clinical  observations  worthy  of  consideration 
by  the  profession.  Dr.  E.  M.  Hale,  in  his  '  New 
Remedies,'  says  it  is  used  in  hypertrophy  of  liver; 
chronic  hepatic  disorders,  jaundice,  etc.  The 
following  symptoms  are  given  :  Diarrhea  during 
jaundice;  light  colored  stool;  black,  tarry  stools; 
dark  colored  urine.  Kent,  in  his  '  Repertory,' 
gives  this  remedy  as  a  cure  for  bile  in  urine.  It 
will  follow  Chelidoniun  where  the  remedy  has 
not  cleared  up  satisfactorily.     A  case  in  point : 

"  A  patient  had  jaundice  for  several  weeks, 
being  in  bed  much  of  the  time ;  was  under  good 
treatment  with  Chelidonium  as  a  leading  remedy. 
After  patient  was  out  of  doors  the  skin  and 
sclerotica  were  still  yellow.  He  received  Chionan- 
thus 1st  dilution  every  three  hours  with  marked 
effect ;  his  skin  cleared  up  and  an  itching  anus 
from  which  he  had  suffered  for  months  and 
evidently  connected  with  his  liver  trouble,  as  he 
had  never  been  troubled  with  anal  eruption  before 
in  his  life,  was  entirely  relieved,  and  the  patient  is 
restored  to  his  usual  good  health. 

"  The    remedy    has    been    administered    em- 


pirically for  jaundice,  but  always  with  beneficial 
results,  and  often  with  no  other  remedy  used. 
It  should  be  proven.  Who  will  take  up  the 
work  ?  " 

Cantharis. 

M.  W.  Van  Den  Burg,  M.  D.20  The  use  of 
cantharis  in  my  practice  has  been  confined 
mainly  to  two  physiological  tracts,  the  genito- 
urinary and  the  digestive.  In  the  former  it 
rendered  good  service  in  highly  inflammatory 
conditions  associated  with  extreme  tenderness, 
burning  the  pain :  also  in  very  painful  conditions 
not  so  especially  marked  by  fever  and  inflamma- 
tion. 

Burning  urine,  passed  in  small  quantities,  fre- 
quently and  with  great  pain,  usually  yields  to  a 
few  doses  of  cantharis  3X.  The  burning  ceases, 
the  tenderness  subsides,  and  all  unpleasant 
symptoms  cease.  This  is  especially  the  case  in 
women,  whether  the  cause  be  exposure  to  cold, 
errors  of  diet,  nervous  or  menstrual  irregularities, 
or  pregnancy.  The  most  prominent  symptoms 
are :  burning  urine,  voided  with  pain,  the  latter 
often  extreme ;  urine  scanty,  often  scalding  ex- 
ternal parts ;  here  also  arsenic  is  to  be  considered. 
In  cantharis  there  is  much  tenderness  of  the  parts 
to  pressure;  there  are  the  meatus,  urethra,  and 
neck  of  the  bladder ;  the  bladder  itself  may  be 
involved ;  the  burning  of  the  urethra  may  con- 
tinue more  or  less  until  the  call  to  pass  a  few 
drops  or  a  few  spoonfuls  again. 

For  dysentery  in  infants  with  the  discharges 
of  the  bowels  thin,  watery  and  slimy,  the  slime 
pinkish,  reddish  or  blood-spotted,  in  the  words  of 
the  materia  medica,  "  Mucus  stools  like  the  scrap- 
ings- of  the  intestines,"  it  is  a  very  reliable  drug 
in  the  3X,  and  probably  in  other  potencies. 

Twenty  to  thirty  drops  in  half  tumbler  water, 
a  teaspoonful  every  hour,  and  after  every  blood- 
streaked,  painful  stool :  usually  twelve  to  twenty- 
four  hours  is  sufficient  to  work  a  very  decided 
change,  or  even  a  cessation  of  distressing  stools. 

We  need  to  differentiate  mercurius  cor.  and 
my  method  has  usually  been  as  follows :  Mer- 
curius corros.  2  has  much  the  same  stool  at  times, 
but  the  tenesmus  after  stool  is  the  most  pro- 
nounced symptom,  while  the  pain  during  stool 
and  the  tenderness  of  the  abdomen  are  the  most 
pronounced  in  cantharis ;  the  child  cries  before 
and  during  stool  with  cantharis;  it  also  winces 
from  pressure  on  the  abdomen ;  does  not  like  to 
be  held  over  the  knee  or  upon  the  shoulder  as  in 
colocynth.  In  mere.  cor.  the  child  cries  most,  if 
at  all,  when  the  stool  has  passed,  and  the  severe 
straining  continues.  I  have  often  found  can- 
tharis will  complete  a  cure  in  which  mere.  cor. 
was  the  best  drug  at  the  beginning:  the  tenesmus 
has  lessened  very  much,  but  the  blood-streaked 
stools  continue.  These  will  be  best  relieved  by 
cantharis,  and  the  return  of  appetite  and  normal 
activities  follow  in  a  verv  satisfactory  manner. 
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The   Silver   Preparations. 


By  M.  E.  DOUGLASS,  M.  D., 

Baltimore,  Md. 


Among  the  metals  used  for  medicinal  pur- 
poses, the  preparations  of  silver  occupy  a  promi- 
nent position.  I  can  only  hope  to  give  you  a 
very  meagre  conception  of  their  various  and 
valuable  uses — simply  to  give  a  few  hints  which 
I  trust  you  will  work  out,  and  fill  in  the  picture 
during  some  of  the  leisure  hours  when  you  are 
patiently  waiting  for  those  belated  patients  to 
flock  to  your  office.  Believe  me,  gentlemen,  the 
time  thus  occupied  will  not  be  wasted.  I  remem- 
ber shortly  after  hanging  out  my  sign  after 
graduation  I  was  reading  up  on  Lilium  tigrinum. 
Getting  tired  of  the  office,  I  slipped  my  pocket- 
case  in  my  pocket,  and  started  out  for  a  little 
exercise  on  horseback.  I  made  it  a  rule  never  to 
go  out  without  my  pocket-case  of  instruments 
and  medicine  case.  I  was  always  hoping  that 
some  one  would  need  my  services,  and  call  me 
in. 

This  day,  sure  enough,  while  riding  past  a 
farm-house  in  the  suburbs,  I  was  hailed,  and 
asked  if  I  was  a  doctor,  and  on  giving  an  affirma- 
tive reply  was  requested  to  "  come  in  and  see 
the  old  lady,  who  was  mighty  poorly."  You 
can,  perhaps,  imagine  my  sensations  as  I  alighted 
and  entered  the  house.  If  you  do  not  you  will 
thoroughly  appreciate  my  feelings  at  that  time — 
in  six  months  after  you  receive  the  parchment  of 
this  college. 

After  considerable  examination  and  cross-ex- 
amination I  elicited  the  following  four  symp- 
toms sifted  from  a  tale  of  woe  and  suffering  that 
would  make  a  long  chapter  in  one  of  Marryat's 
novels.  The  four  prominent  symptoms  around 
which  all  the  others  centered  were  as  follows: 

I.  In  the  morning  on  rising  she  would  have 
three  or  four  very  offensive  and  dark-colored 
stools;  these  stools  were  followed  by  a  smarting 
and  burning  sensation  that  she  described  as  go- 
ing from  the  outlet  up  above  the  navel,  and  lasted 
nearly  all  day. 

2.  Every  few  days,  but  not  occurring  with  any 
marked  regularity,  the  heart  would  feel  as  if 
somebody  squeezed  it  hard,  and  the  heart  felt  so 
full  that  it  seemed  as  if  it  must  burst,  and  caused 
her  to  bend  double;  she  could  not  walk  straight 
at  these  times,  but  had  to  bend  over. 

3.  When  standing  a  feeling  as  if  something 
was  about  to  fall  out  of  the  vagina,  and  she  felt 
as  if  she  must  press  against  the  vulva  with  her 
hands  to  prevent  it. 


4.  She  felt  better  generally  when  walking  out 
of  doors  in  the  open  air,  with  head  uncovered, 
and  worse  in  the  kitchen  near  the  cooking- 
stove. 

Had  I  been  summoned  the  day  before,  or  even 
that  mornitig,  I  should  have  been  completely 
nonplused  what  remedy  to  use;  but,  thanks  to 
my  reading  up,  I  was  enabled  to  prescribe  HI. 
tig.,  with  confidence.  The  result  was  entirely 
satisfactory  to  the  patient  and  to  myself.  This 
reminiscence  of  my  horseback  ride,  reminds  me 
of  another  experience,  which  I  will  relate.  One 
evening  I  was  returning  from  visiting  a  patient, 
about  ten  o'clock,  when  I  saw  grouped  about  a 
house,  and  gate  in  the  yard,  a  crowd  of  excited 
negro  women.  As  I  drew  near  one  of  them 
asked  if  that  was  Dr.  Douglass,  and  said  a  lady 
was  suffering  terribly.  Two  doctors  had  been 
there  during  the  afternoon  and  made  an  examin- 
ation and  pronounced  her  suffering  from  fibroid 
tumor,  and  were  going  to  operate  the  next  day 
but  one.  They  simply  wanted  me  to  give  her 
some  morphine  to  ease  her  terrible  misery.  I 
could  hear  her  groans  and  screams  where  I  sat. 
I  went  in  to  see  her,  and  thought  I  would  find 
out  how  a  fibroid  tumor  felt  to  touch.  On  pass- 
ing my  finger  into  the  vagina,  I  discovered  an 
enormous  mass  of  hard  fecal  matter.  Procuring 
about  six  quarts  of  warm  water,  and  making  a 
strong  soap-suds  with  what  is  called  turpentine 
soap  in  Virginia,  I  proceeded  to  give  her  an  enema, 
first  having  handy  a  large  wooden  bucket.  After 
using  about  two  quarts,  she  said  she  felt  like  get- 
ting up,  but  I  persuaded  her  to  lie  still,  and  kept 
up  pumping  the  water  in,  until  I  must  have  used 
more  than  a  gallon;  she  finally  got  rebellious  and 
sprang  out  of  bed  and  onto  the  bucket.  There 
were  lively  times  there  for  a  few  minutes,  and 
when,  after  about  fifteen  minutes,  she  finally  de- 
cided to  get  back  into  bed,  that  bucket  was  nearly 
full :  the  pain  was  gone,  the  tumor  was  gone,  and 
all  was  serene;  only  some  abdominal  soreness 
which  mix  vomica  relieved.  When  the  doctors 
came  to  operate  at  the  appointed  time,  the  pa- 
tient was  visiting  a  neighbor.  She  told  them 
what  I  had  done,  and  they  looked  like  thirty 
cents.  I  quietly  enjoyed  the  joke;  one  of  them 
met  me  the  next  day  and,  handing  me  a  fragrant 
havana,  hoped  I  would  not  mention  the  case— 
and  this  is  the  first  time  I  have  done  so,  and 
would  not  mention  it  even  now  except  that  both 
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gentlemen  have  gone  to  that  home  where  doc- 
tor's skill  is  not  needed. 

My  object  in  relating  the  above  personal 
reminiscences  is  simply  to  fix  upon  your  minds 
the  importance  of  study  after  we  get  through 
with  you  here.  It  is  not  possible  for  you  to  get 
but  the  mere  rudiments  of  medical  knowledge 
here,  and  the  picture  will  have  to  be  filled  in 
hereafter. 

Many  things  that  you  have  learned  here  it  will 
be  better  to  forget  as  quickly  as  possible — for  in- 
stance: cigarette  smoking  and  euchre.  Of  course 
in  a  course  of  study  as  comprehensive  as  yours, 
many  things  are  taught  that  you  will  have  only 
occasional  uses  for.  Some  things  are  taught 
that  will  be  of  practical,  every-day  use — for  in- 
stance: the  uses  of  the  silver  preparations  in 
medicine.  Argentum  metallicum's  chief  action 
is  upon  the  articulations  and  their  component  ele- 
ments,— bones,  cartilages,  ligaments,  etc.  Car- 
tilaginous surfaces;  cartilages  of  the  ears,  eus- 
tachian tube,  nose,  false  ribs,  tarsal  cartilages, 
etc.     Also  on  the  glandular  organs  and  the  heart. 

Characteristic  Symptoms.— Viscid,  gray,  jelly- 
like  mucus  in  pharynx,  easily  hawked  up;  early 
in  the  morning. 

Throat  feels  raw  and  sore  during  expiration  or 
coughing. 

Pains  in  left  ovary  and  loins. 

Crushed  pain  in  the  testicles. 

Rawness  and  soreness  in  the  upper  part  of  the 
larynx,  when  coughing,  not  when  swallowing. 

Attacks  of  short,  rattling  cough,  by  day,  not  at 
night,  nor  in  the  open  air,  with  easy  expectora- 
tion of  white,  thick  mucus,  like  boiled  starch. 

We  will  find  argentum  metallicum  highly  use- 
ful where  there  is  general  tendency  to  emaciation, 
with  sallow,  pale  complexion.  General  anaemia, 
with  cedematous  feet.  Rheumatic  pains  in  limbs 
and  back,  generally  worse  lying  down.  General 
loss  of  power,  threatening  paralysis.  There 
may  be  attacks  of  vertigo,  with  crawling  and 
whirling  in  the  head  as  if  intoxicated;  on  looking 
at  running  water;  feeling  of  emptiness  in  head. 

The  metal  silver  is  sometimes  useful  in 
blepharitis,  but  rarely  in  purulent  ophthalmia,  the 
edges  of  the  lids  thickened. 

We  would  think  of  this  drug  in  catarrhal  sore 
throat;  in  chronic  pharyngeal  catarrh,  with 
hawking  of  jelly-like  mucus  which  is  viscid  and 
gray,  worse  in  the  morning.  Rawness  and  sore- 
ness when  coughing,  not  on  swallowing.  Loss 
of    voice    after    singing    or    talking.     Chronic 


hoarseness,  cannot  speak.  When  eating  fruit  it 
seems  as  if  a  little  piece  stuck:  it  feels  in  upper 
and  front  part  as  if  something  lav  in  a  little  spot, 
almost  as  if  chilling  and  somewhat  pressing, 
which  constantly  irritates  him  to  cough,  without 
being  removed  by  doing  so.  Cough  from  laugh- 
ing. 

Some  of  my  best  results  from  the  use  of  argent, 
met.  has  been  in  diseases  of  the  sexual  organs. 
It  is  valuable  in  seminal  emissions  without  sexual 
excitement  or  with  loss  of  sexual  power. 
Chronic  gleet.  Affections  of  left  ovary,  it  feels 
as  if  it  were  very  large.  Prolapsus  of  uterus 
with  great  bearing  down  pain  in  the  left  ovary, 
pain  extending  up  back  and  down  left  thigh,  with 
leucorrhoea,  yellow,  excoriating,  ichorous,  of  an 
intolerable  odor.  In  women  suffering  from 
uterine  disease,  pain  in  joints  and  limbs.  Ulcer- 
ation of  uterus,  cervix  swollen,  spongy,  corroded, 
with  foul  discharge,  palliative  in  scirrhus  of 
uterus.  Sore  feeling  extending  to  the  whole 
abdomen,  worse  riding  in  a  carriage. 

The  next  preparation  we  speak  of  is  argent, 
nit.,  commonly  known  as  nitrate  of  silver.  This 
was  first  proven  under  Hahnemann's  directions. 
Nitrate  of  silver  is  in  colorless  transparent  shin- 
ing crystals,  having  the  form  of  rhomboidal 
plates.  Its  taste  is  bitter  and  intensely  metallic. 
When  perfectly  pure,  it  is  wholly  soluble  in  dis- 
tilled water.  The  solution  stains  the  skin  of  an 
indelible  black  color,  and  is  itself  discolored  by 
the  most  minute  portions  of  organic  matter,  of 
which  it  forms  a  delicate  test.  The  solution 
also  stains  linen  and  muslin  in  a  similar  manner; 
and  hence  its  use  in  making  the  so-called  indel- 
ible ink.  To  remove  these  stains  let  fall  on  the 
moistened  spots  a  few  drops  of  tincture  of  iodine, 
which  converts  the  silver  into  iodide  of  silver. 
The  iodide  is  then  dissolved  by  a  solution  of 
hyposulphite  of  soda,  made  with  half  a  dram  to 
a  fluid  ounce  of  water,  or  by  a  moderately  dilute 
solution  of  caustic  potassa,  and  the  spots  are 
washed  out  with  warm  water.  Stains  on  the  skin 
may  be  removed  by  the  same  reagents. 

Nitrate  of  silver  is  incompatible  with  almost 
all  spring  and  river  water,  on  account  of  a  little 
common  salt  usually  contained  in  it ;  with  soluble 
chlorides;  with  sulphuric,  hydrosulphuric,  muri- 
atic, and  tartaric  acids,  and  their  salts;  with  the 
alkalies  and  their  carbonates;  with  lime  water, 
and  with  astringent  infusions.  It  is  sometimes 
improperly  prescribed  in  pill  with  tannic  acid. 
by  which  it  is  decomposed. 
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Nitrate  of  silver,  as  an  internal  remedy,  is 
deemed  tonic  and  antispasmodic.  The  principal 
disease  in  which  it  has  been  employed  by  the 
allopathic  physicians  are  epilepsy,  chorea,  angina 
pectoris,  and  other  spasmodic  affections.  What- 
ever may  be  the  remedial  value  of  this  drug  in- 
ternally administered,  its  occasional  effect  of  pro- 
ducing a  slate-colored  discoloration  of  the  skin, 
which  is  seldom  removed,  is  a  great  objection  to 
its  use. 

Externally,  nitrate  of  silver  is  occasionally  em- 
ployed in  a  solution  as  a  stimulant  and  escharotic ; 
but  the  fused  nitrate,  which  is  not  so  pure  as  the 
officinal  nitrate,  is  generally  selected  for  making 
solutions. 

Nitrate  of  silver,  in  an  overdose,  produces  the 
effects  of  corrosive  poisons.  The  proper  anti- 
dote is  common  salt,  which  acts  by  converting 
the  poison  into  the  insoluble  chloride  of  silver. 

For  homeopathic  use  the  dilutions  should  be 
freshly  made  as  required  for  use. 

Its  most  important  action  is  on  the  blood, 
producing  an  anti-plastic  effect,  rendering  it 
more  fluid  and  darker;  the  red  corpuscles  lose 
their  coloring  matter;  the  blood  stagnates  in  the 
vessels  and  nutrition  is  interfered  with.  As  a 
result  of  this  deficient  nutrition  the  bones  and 
periosteum  become  affected,  and  the  mucous 
membranes  become  involved  in  a  catarrhal  in- 
flammation, and  finally  degeneration  of  these 
and  of  the  muscles  takes  place.  The  nerve  cen- 
ters are  also  involved,  giving  rise  to  various 
symptoms  of  cerebral  and  spinal   derangement. 

Characteristic  Symptoms. — Headache  relieved 
by  binding  something  tightly  around  the  head; 
worse  in  the  open  air. 

Gray  spots  and  serpent-like  bodies  before  the 
vision. 

Canthi  red  as  blood;  the  caruncula  swollen, 
standing  out  like  a  lump  of  red  flesh ;  clusters  of 
intensely  red  vessels  extend  from  inner  canthus 
to  cornea. 

Thick  tenacious  mucus  in  the  throat,  obliging 
him  to  hawk. 

Sensation  as  if  splinter  was  lodged  in  the 
throat,  when  swallowing,  breathing,  or  moving 
the  neck. 

Uvula  and  fauces  dark  red. 


Mortb  IRemembeving. 


— Arsenicum  and  sulphur  follow  each  other 
well.  They  are  nearly  related.  Arsenicum  and 
phosphorus  arc  also  nearly  related  and  follow  each 
other  well ;  so  that  an  arsenicum  case  may  often 
present  many  sulphur  and  phosphorus  symptoms. 


Pyaemia  means  the  absorption  of  pus  into  the 
general  circulation. 

When  throbbing  occurs  in  an  abscess,  give 
belladonna.  If  the  patient  cannot  bear  a  poultice, 
then  lycopodium  is  the  most  prominent  remedy. 

When  there  is  burning  pain  give  arsenicum. 

Where  a  crooked  opening  or  a  fistulous  con- 
dition exists,  give  silicea  or  fluoric  acid. 

If  there  be  a  bluish  redness  of  the  parts  sur- 
rounding the  abscess,  give  lachesis,  if  it  be 
brownish,  give  rhus. 

Phlegmon  is  an  abscess  which  does  not  point, 
but  burrows,  it  is  apt  to  occur  in  anaemic  pa- 
tients, and  upon  the  lower  extremities. 

Mammary  abscess  connected  with  lactation  is 
easily  controlled  in  the  beginning  of  the  inflam- 
mation by  a  few  doses  of  camphor  given  in  one 
drop  doses  in  milk. 

After  an  injury  to  the  cranium  there  is  danger 
for  at  least  one  month.  Therefore,  great  caution 
should  be  taken  both  in  mental  and  bodily  exer- 
tion after  any  injury  of  the  head,  however  slight. 

Hydrastis  is  the  most  important  remedy  in 
fistula  in  ano. 

Mucus  extending  out  to  the  eyelashes  is  a 
curative  symptom  for  senega. 

Give  silicea  internally  for  gum  boil. 

For  bed  sores,  use  alcohol  locally  to  harden 
the  skin,  and  arsenicum  3d.  internally. 

Spigelia  is  one  of  the  greatest  remedies  we 
have  in  worm  fever  of  children.  We  find  in  such 
children  palpitation  arising  from  worms,  head- 
ache worse  from  stooping  or  motion,  pulse  rapid. 
There  is  inflammation  of  the  heart. 

In  organic  lesions  of  the  heart  we  have  acon- 
ite, lachesis,  Pulsatilla,  and  rhus — the  latter, 
especially,  when  there  is  pain  in  the  left  arm. 

With  aconite  there  is  tingling  in  left  hand,  and 
sensation  of  fullness  in  the  left  chest.  Sharp, 
darting  pains  in  region  of  the  heart  almost  taking 
away  breath. 

In  laurocerasus  patient  has  a  sensation  as 
though  the  heart  would  jump  over,  causing  him 
to  gasp  for  breath;  better  when  lying  down. 
Sensation  as  though  a  heavy  load  would  drop 
from  pit  of  stomach  to  the  back. 

In  spongia,  when  the  patient  stands  up,  he  has 
a  sensation   of  suffocation  and  darkness  before 

the  eyes. 

In  spigelia  there  is  a  neuralgia  where  the  pains 
are  shooting  and  boring  in  left  temple  and  into 
the  left  eye.  Or  pain  beginning  in  occiput  and 
going  through  to  the  left  eye.  Dropsical  effu- 
sion in  heart  disease. 
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HYDROCYANIC  ACID 


By   T.  G.   STONHAM,   M.  D., 

London. 


Prussic  acid  is  best  prepared  by  heating  a 
mixture  of  10  parts  of  coarsely-powdered  potas- 
sium ferro-cyanide  with  a  perfectly  cold  mixture 
of  7  parts  of  sulphuric  acid  with  (according  to 
the  strength  of  the  prussic  acid  required)  14  to 
40  parts  of  water.  To  prepare  the  anhydrous 
acid  the  sulphuric  acid  is  diluted  with  only  twice 
its  weight  of  water,  and  the  vapor  having  passed 
a  U  tube  filled  with  calcium  chloride,  is  con- 
densed in  a  vessel  surrounded  by  a  freezing  mix- 
ture. 

It  can  also  be  formed  by  passing  an  electric 
discharge  through  a  mixture  of  acetylene  and 
nitrogen. 

When  pure  it  is  a  colorless  liquid  boiling  at 
26.50  (C),  and  solidifying  at  150  to  a  mass  like  ice. 
It  is  excessively  poisonous,  a  single  drop  pro- 
ducing instant  death  when  swallowed,  and  the 
inhalation  of  its  vapor  is  likewise  instantly  fatal. 
It  has  a  characteristic  odor  of  bitter  almonds. 
Its  vapor,  when  diluted  with  air,  produces,  when 
inhaled,  a  peculiar  irritation  in  the  throat.  It 
dissolves  in  water,  alcohol,  and  ether,  in  all  pro- 
portions, and  is,  as  well  as  its  concentrated  aque- 
ous solution,  inflammable,  burning  with  a  pur- 
ple flame.  The  anhydrous  acid  soon  undergoes 
spontaneous  decomposition,  giving  off  ammonia, 
and  leaving  a  brown  residue.  In  aqueous  solu- 
tion it  is  partly  converted  into  ammonium  form- 
ate, but  this  decomposition  can  be  almost  en- 
tirely prevented  by  the  presence  of  a  small  quan- 
tity of  formic  or  of  a  mineral  acid. 

It  is  found  in  nature  in  bitter  almonds,  the 
kernels  of  apricots,  cherries,  plums,  the  peach- 
flower  leaves,  nectarine  leaves,  laurocerasus 
leaves,  the  bark  of  the  cherry-laurel,  etc. 

It  does  not  exist  ready  formed  in  these  sub- 
stances, but  in  the  glucoside  amygdalin,  which, 
in  the  presence  of  an  albuminous  substance 
called  synaptase,  decomposes  when  bruised  into 
bitter  almond  oil  (hydride  of  benzol),  hydro- 
cyanic acid,  and  glucose. 

For  medicinal  use  the  solution  must,  of  course, 
be  used;  the  officinal  hydrocyanic  acid  contains 
two  per  cent,  of  the  anhydrous  acid;  and  equal 
parts  of  this  and  water,  making  a  one  per  cent, 
solution,  forms  the  first  centesimal  dilution  of 
the  Pharmacopoeia. 

*  British  Homeopathic  Society,  Section  of  Materia  Medica 
and  Therapeutics. 


As  well  as  the  officinal  acid  hydrocy.  dil.  the 
British  Pharmacopoeia  acknowledges  two  prepar- 
ations containing  HCy,  viz.,  P runts  Virginia  cor- 
tex, the  bark  of  the  wild  cherry,  which  is  pre- 
scribed as  a  syrup  in  doses  of  1-2  to  1  fluid  dram, 
and  Laurocerasi  folia,  the  cherry-laurel  leaves, 
the  aqua  made  from  which  is  about  the  one- 
twentieth  strength  of  the  acid  hydrocy.  dil.,  but 
its  composition  is  apt  to  be  uncertain.  Laurocer- 
asus is  also  used  by  homeopaths;  its  poisonous 
effects  are  identical  with  those  of  hydrocyanic 
acid,  but  the  provings  bring  out  shades  of  differ- 
ence. 

The  physiological  effects  of  HCy  are  most 
marked.  It  is  the  most  virulent  poison  known 
and  the  most  rapid  in  its  action.  Protoplasmic  life 
is  impossible  in  the  strong  vapor,  death  of  the  cell 
being  practically  instantaneous,  hence  when  ap- 
plied directly  to  the  heart  it  stops  it;  so  too  if  it 
is  injected  into  the  jugular  vein  of  an  animal,  it 
drops  down  dead  at  the  very  instant  as  if  struck 
by  lightning.  In  these  circumstances,  where  the 
hydrocyanic  acid  comes  immediately  into  con- 
tact with  the  heart  in  a  concentrated  state,  death 
takes  place  through  heart  syncope,  and  this  is 
the  case  in  all  extremely  rapid  poisonings  and 
when  the  strong  anhydrous  acid  is  used.  Thus 
it  causes  death  almost  instantaneously  when 
dropped  under  the  eyelid,  and  if  a  single  drop  is 
put  into  the  throat  of  a  dog  the  animal  makes 
two  or  three  deep  hurried  inspirations,  and  in- 
stantly drops  down  dead.  But,  nevertheless,  the 
part  most  sensitive  to  the  drug  is  the  respiratory 
center  in  the  medulla  oblongata,  and  next  to 
that  the  cerebro-spinal  nervous  system  in  general. 
Doses  quite  insufficient  to  stop  the  heart  may  yet 
kill  through  their  influence  on  the  respiration 
and  on  the  cord.  As  a  rule,  the  typical  poison- 
ing case  caused  by  an  overdose  of  the  diluted 
acid  commences  with  ten  or  twelve  unusually 
hurried  respirations,  which  are  immediately  suc- 
ceeded by  an  attack  of  tetanus,  during  which  the 
diaphragm  remains  contracted  and  immovable; 
this  may  terminate  in  clonic  convulsions,  and 
coma,  and  death,  the  clonic  convulsions  being 
due  not  to  any  direct  action  of  the  hydrocyanic 
acid,  but  to  the  state  of  asphyxia  set  up  by  the 
tetanic  seizure;  or  if  the  dose  is  sufficient  to  prove 
fatal  at  this  stage  the  tetanic  attack  passes  off, 
all  the  muscles  becme  relaxed  and  deep  breath- 
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ing,  of  a  gasping  character  succeeds,  with 
very  short  inspirations,  strikingly  long  expira- 
tions, and  unusually  long  intervals  between  the 
individual  breaths.  These  respiratory  pauses 
gradually  give  way  to  more  natural  breathing  if 
the  animal  is  to  recover,  but  if  death  is  to  occur 
this  character  of  respiration  is  maintained  to  the 
end,  which  takes  place  in  less  than  an  hour  and 
without  any  fresh  attack  of  tetanic  convulsion. 

The  blood  pressure  and  pulse  frequency,  after 
being  slightly  increased  for  a  few  seconds  by 
prussic  acid,  become  considerably  lessened.  But 
it  is  not  easy  to  kill  the  heart  by  doses  of  dilute 
acid.  If  death  by  asphyxia  be  hindered  by  arti- 
ficial respiration,  the  heart  beats  regularly, 
though  rather  slowly,  till  the  animals  finally  re- 
cover from  the  poison. 

If  death  takes  place  almost  instantly,  the  blood 
is  bright  red ;  if  more  slowly,  it  is  dark,  owing  to 
asphyxia. 

Hydrocyanic  acid  dilates  the  pupil  and  is  a 
local  anaesthetic,  passing  through  the  epithelium 
and  depressing  the  activity  of  the  sensory  nerves. 

In  having  its  chief  action  on  the  centers  in 
the  medulla  it  resembles  cobra  poison  and 
jequirity. 

As  a  rule,  if  in  cases  of  poisoning  life  can  be 
maintained  for  half  an  hour,  recovery  will  take 
place:  the  poison  is  very  diffusible  and  quickly 
eliminated,  and  its  physiological  effects,  though 
violent  are  transient. 

The  gross  effects  of  poisonous  doses  are  fore- 
shadowed in  the  provings  by  such  symptoms  as 
laborious  respiration,  constriction  of  the  chest, 
constriction  and  heaviness  of  the  head,  palpita- 
tion, etc.,  and  other  finer  symptoms  are  added. 
Most  of  them  are  results  of  disturbance  of  the 
cerebro-spinal  system,  especially  of  the  medulla. 
There  are,  however,  many  stomach  symptoms. 

The  principal  symptoms  collated  from  the 
provings  are  as  follows: 

The  brain  and  nervous  .system. — Ill-humor;  a 
feeling  of  confusion  in  the  head  as  if  intoxicated; 
vertigo,  in  which  surrounding  objects  seem  to  be 
moving;  feelings  of  pressure  in  various  parts  of 
the  head,  and  extending  from  the  occiput  to  the 
nape,  and  from  the  vertex  to  the  frontal  region 
and  orbits;  general  sense  of  fullness  in  head; 
dilated  pupils;  dimness  before  the  eyes;  a  sense 
of  weariness  and  lassitude,  or  a  bruised  sensation 
of  the  body;  cold  chills  and  shivering;  perspira- 
tion on  exertion. 

The  respiratory  system. — Scraping  or  swollen 
feeling  or  sensation  of  constriction  in  larynx;  a 


prickling  irritation  from  larynx  to  low  down  in 
trachea,  exciting  hacking  cough;  dyspnoea;  feel- 
ing of  inability  to  expand  the  lungs  properly; 
sense  of  pressure  and  constriction  in  the  chest; 
pressure  and  contracture  or  throbbing  pain  in 
the  praecordia;  various  flying,  stitching,  shoot- 
ing or  contractive  pains  in  different  parts  of  the 
chest. 

The  alimentary  system. — Salivation ;  nausea  and 
inclination  to  vomit;  scraping  in  soft  palate; 
anorexia  or  increased  hunger  associated  with  dis- 
like for  food;  heartburn,  water-brash;  fluids 
drunk  rumble  audibly  through  the  oesophagus; 
hiccough;  eructations;  feeling  of  a  lump  lying  in 
the  stomach;  pressure  on  stomach;  pain  at  epi- 
gastrium extending  all  over  abdomen  with  sen- 
sation of  heat;  dyspeptic  fullness  of  stomach; 
sinking  at  stomach,  but  cannot  eat;  rumbling  in 
abdomen. 

Circulatory  system. — The  pulse  is  usually 
slowed  slightly,  weak,  and  thready,  but  there  may 
be  slight  quickening  and  irregularity;  palpitation 
and  flying  shoots  in  the  heart. 

Urinary  system. — Diuresis  with  or  without 
scalding. 

Skin. — May  be  dry  and  cold,  more  usually  per- 
spiration; in  one  case  there  was  an  urticarious 
rash. 

Hydrocyanic  acid  is  singular  in  being,  I  should 
think,  the  only  drug  which  has  never  been  em- 
ployed internally  as  a  medicine  for  its  physiologi- 
cal effects.  It  has  only  had  a  homeopathic  use 
whether  employed  by  homeopaths  or  allopaths, 
the  reason  being  that  there  is  no  safe  margin  be- 
tween its  physiological  and  toxicological  action. 
Practitioners  from  the  first  were  obliged  to  em- 
ploy it  in  doses  short  of  those  necessary  to  pro- 
duce a  physiological  effect  lest  they  should 
poison  their  patients.  Consequently  the  cases 
recorded  by  allopaths  like  Elliotson  and  Gran- 
ville, who  experimented  largely  with  prussic  acid 
soon  after  its  discovery,  stand  as  instances  of  the 
homeopathic  use  of  the  drug.  Elliotson  re- 
cords forty-nine  cases  of  gastric  disorder  cured 
by  hydrocyanic  acid  in  doses  of  from  one  to  four 
minims  of  the  dilute  two  per  cent.  acid.  The 
kind  of  cases  exactly  correspond  in  their  symp- 
toms with  those  elicited  by  the  provings  of  the 
drug;  there  is  the  epigastric  pain  with  hiccough, 
eructation,  nausea  and  vomiting,  the  often  asso- 
ciated constriction  of  the  chest,  the  vertigo, 
sleepiness,  and  headache,  the  aggravation  from 
food,  exertion,  and  pressure;  the  palpitation,  low 
spirits,  and  prostration.     It  is  strange  that  he  did 
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not  notice  the  homeopathicity  of  his  treatment, 
for  he  makes  the  remark  that  "  an  overdose  of 
hydrocyanic  acid  will  in  every  person  occasion 
nausea,  vomiting,  and  a  pain  and  tightness  of 
the  praecordia,  faintness  and  giddiness."  And 
he  relates  the  case  of  a  woman  who  employed  it 
locally,  not  much  diluted  with  water,  to  allay  in- 
tense prurigo  pudendi,  and  who  always  experi- 
enced in  about  ten  minutes  nausea,  vomiting, 
and  presently  afterwards  vertigo  and  a  degree 
of  syncope. 

In  accordance  with  its  pathogenesis  its  clinical 
use  in  stomach  complaints  is  confined  to  those 
of  nervous  origin ;  it  is  of  no  use  in  vomiting 
caused  by  great  irritation  of  the  stomach  itself, 
whether  from  food  or  organic  disease;  its  sphere 
as  a  stomach  remedy  is  in  cases  of  gastralgia,  or 
pyrosis  and  heartburn  or  vomiting  in  nervously 
debilitated  subjects.  Its  action  does  not  ex- 
tend beyond  the  stomach  to  the  intestines,  and  it 
has  been  found  without  effect  in  enterodynia. 

Salivation  is  a  prominent  symptom  in  the  prov- 
ings,  and  Prout  relates  the  case  of  a  young  man 
of  sedentary  occupation  and  dyspeptic  symptoms 
who  had  a  constant  discharge  of  a  watery  fluid 
from  the  salivary  glands  and  stomach,  amounting 
in  twenty-four  hours  to  several  pints.  There 
was  no  pain  or  uneasiness  about  the  stomach. 
Hydrocyanic  acid  in  doses  of  from  two  to  three 
drops  in  water  three  times  a  day  cured  him. 

Another  interesting  case  related  by  Prout  is 
the  following: 

A  woman,  aged  between  40  and  50,  suffered 
from  severe  gastrodynia  with  vomiting  of  blood. 
HCy  relieved  quickly,  but  she  was  seized  with 
severe  gout  in  both  feet.  The  HCy  was  sus- 
pended and  the  gout  treated,  and  in  a  few  days 
the  gout  left  the  feet  and  the  gastrodynia  re- 
turned. HCy  again  drove  it  off  to  the  feet,  and 
ths  was  repeated  two  or  three  times.  Finally  the 
gout  became  fixed  in  the  feet,  and  gradually  sub- 
sided in  the  usual  way. 

It  is  sometimes  found  useful  in  the  vomiting 
of  pregnancy.     Dr.  S.  H.  Blake  records  a  case: 

Mrs.  A.  E.  W.,  aged  twenty-three,  two  months 
advanced  in  her  first  pregnancy,  vomits  every- 
thing she  takes  immediately  on  taking  it,  also  in 
early  morning  and  at  other  times  constant  nau- 
sea. Bowels  very  constipated.  Disgust  for  food. 
Foul  taste  in  morning.  Attacks  of  pain  in 
bowels  and  stomach;  contractive  pain  in  stom- 
ach. Feet  and  legs  cold,  with  damp  feeling  up 
to  knees.  Ac.  hydrocy.  ix  m  i,  t.  d.  In  a  week 
was  much  better,  with  only  occasional  vomiting. 


The  giddiness  of  Meniere's  disease  is  some- 
times relieved  by  HCy  if  one  of  the  elements  in 
the  attack  is  a  disordered  digestion. 

From  its  rapid  and  decided  influence  on  the 
central  nervous  system  one  would  anticipate  an 
important  curative  role  for  hydrocyanic  acid  in 
nervous  disorders.  It  has  been  used  with  effect 
in  sunstroke,  tetanus,  and  epilepsy.  The  ver- 
tigo, the  confused  intoxicated  sensation,  the  full- 
ness of  head,  and  liability  to  unconsciousness, 
with  general  prostration,  are  the  symptoms  in 
its  pathogenesis  suggesting  its  use  in  sunstroke 
and  its  effects  in  several  cases  are  on  record. 
Here  is  one  by  Dr.  Midgley  Cash : 

A  farmer,  aged  forty-five,  had  sunstroke  three 
years  ago,  since  which  he  can  bear  no  thought  or 
worry:  "  a  feeling  as  if  a  cloud  were  going  over 
the  brain."  Face  red  and  bloated;  eyes  nearly 
closed,  and  cannot  bear  the  light;  congestion  of 
the  conjunctivae;  heavy  and  sleepy  all  day.  Ab- 
domen full  and  flatulent  after  meals.  Twelve 
days'  treatment  by  acid  hydrocyanic  3X  gtt.  iij 
ter  die  cured. 

Hydrocyanic  acid  produces  tetanus  by  its  di- 
rect action  on  the  medulla  and  spinal  cord. 
There  is  no  drug  which  has  a  more  directly 
tetanic  action.  The  tetanus  is  not  set  up  by  re- 
flex irritation,  as  is  the  case  with  strychnine. 
The  muscles  mostly  affected  are  those  of  the 
face,  the  jaws,  the  back,  and  the  nape  of  the  neck. 
I  do  not  know  of  much  homeopathic  use  of  HCy 
in  tetanus,  but  Dr.  George  Moore  relates  a  case 
cured  by  drop  doses  of  Scheele's  acid,  and  Dr. 
Stopford  records  the  following  case: 

A  boat  boy  at  Perim  island  cut  his  foot  with 
some  broken  glass,  the  bleeding  from  which  was 
stopped  with  difficulty,  and  the  wound  gave 
much  pain.  Two  hours  after  the  accident 
he  had  a  fit  consisting  of  a  tetanic  mus- 
cular contraction  affecting  principally  the  mus- 
cles of  respiration  and  of  the  abdomen, 
also  the  legs  and  arms.  Several  of  these 
fits  occurred  during  the  next  few  days,  and 
nothing  gave  any  relief  till  Scheele's  acid  was 
given.  Three  drops  instantly  stopped  a  tetanic 
spasm,  and  with  continued  one  drop  doses  the  at- 
tacks lessened  in  severity  and  ceased  in  two  days, 
the  wound  at  the  same  time  taking  on  healthy 
action  and  healing  up. 

The  nervous  disease  which  at  first  sight  seems 
to  be  most  closely  imitated  by  hydrocyanic  acid 
is  epilepsy.  Christison  says,  "  epilepsy  resem- 
bles closely  the  symptoms  caused  by  prussic 
acid  "  ;  and  again,  "  the  acid  induces  coma  and 
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convulsions,  especially  of  the  muscles  of  respira- 
tion,  constituting  phenomena  not  unlike  those 
which  characterize  some  varieties  of  the  epilep- 
tic paroxysm."     It  has  accordingly  been  used  in 
epilepsy   and    some   cures   have   been    reported. 
Miiller  relates  a  case  of  epilepsy  in  a  woman, 
aged  twenty-two,  who  had  had  fits  eleven  years, 
often  twice  a  day.  Aqua  laurocerasi  given  in  from 
20-80  drops  daily,  after  4  ozs.  had  been  given, 
effected  a  cure.     But  on  the  whole  it  has  proved 
very  disappointing.     Drs.  Hughes  and  Madden 
worked  especially  at  the  subject  of  the  treatment 
of  epilepsy  by  HCy,  and  gave  it  an  extensive 
trial.     They  reported  the  results  of  their  observa- 
tions to  the  World's  Homeopathic   Convention 
in  a  paper  read  by  Dr.  Hughes  and  afterwards 
published.     They  say  they  at  first  met  with  en- 
couraging results  but  the  good  effect  did  not  last, 
the    fits    soon    returning.     They   explained    this 
failure  by  the  evanescent  character  of  the  action 
of  the  drug,  but  I  think  another  explanation  to 
be  more  probable.     The  center  of  primary  dis- 
turbance is  not  the  same  in  epilepsy  and  HCy 
poisoning.     The  primary  seat  of  HCy  poisoning 
is  the  medulla  oblongata,  and  this  Hughes  con- 
sidered to  be  also  the  primary  seat  of  epilepsy, 
and  so  was  led  to  infer  the  homeopathic  rela- 
tionship of  drug  and  disease.     But   this   is  the 
view    of   an    obsolete    pathology,    and    we    now 
know  that  the  primary  seat  of  a  true  epileptic 
discharge  is  the  cerebral  cortex. 

Then  again,  the  symptomatic  relationship  is 
not  exact.  The  epileptic  fit  begins  usually  by 
loss  of  consciousness  and  tetanic  spasm  occur- 
ring simultaneously,  the  tetanic  spasm  gradually 
as  the  centers  become  exhausted  passing  into 
clonic  spasm  and  then  ceasing.  In  hydrocyanic 
acid  poisoning  loss  of  consciousness  and  tetanic 
spasm  also  begin  almost  together,  but  the  con- 
vulsion is  tetanic  from  first  to  last,  and  the  tet- 
anus is  more  general  and  affects  the  muscles  of 
respiration  more  strongly  than  is  often  the  case 
in  epilepsy.  It  is  true  that  an  epileptiform  con- 
vulsion may  occur  in  hydrocyanic  acid  poison- 
ing, but  this  is  not  the  proper  action  of  the  acid, 
but  is  a  superadded  condition  caused  by  the 
asphyxia  produced  by  tetanus  of  the  respiratory 
muscles.  So  the  correspondence  between  epi- 
lepsy and  HCy  is  not  exact  from  either  the  patho- 
logical or  symptomatic  standpoint.  It  is,  how- 
ever, close  enough  for  the  drug  to  have  a  tempo- 
rary effect  in  many  cases  in  lessening  the  fre- 
quency and  severity  of  the  fits  and  in  some  few 
cases  of  curing  them.    To  try  to  cure  epilepsy  by 


giving  HCy  is  something  like  attempting  to  get 
rid  of  weeds  by  cutting  off  their  heads.  If  this 
be  done  persistently  the  weed  will  sometimes  at 
last  die,  but  it  is  not  a  radical  measure. 

There  is  one  form  of  epilepsy  that  should  be 
amenable  to  HCy,  and  that  is  when  it  occurs  re- 
flexly  from  the  irritation  of  worms,  for  worms 
are  very  sensitive  to  HCy  and  are  removed  from 
the  intestines  by  it.  The  dose  should  be  as  large 
as  is  compatible  with  safety. 

We  now  come  to  the  therapeutic  action  of  HCy 
in  the  most  important  sphere  of  its  physiological 
action,  viz.,  the  respiratory. 

Here  as  in  the  case  of  the  alimentary  system 

We  now  come  to  the  therapeutic  action  of  HCy 
no  relationship  to,  or  influence  on  any  inflamma- 
tory affection  of  the  respiratory  organs.  It  is  in 
whooping  cough,  purely  spasmodic  asthma,  sim- 
ple dry  spasmodic  coughs,  excessive  cough  due 
to  irritability  of  the  nerve  centers,  that  it  has  been 
found  useful. 

Bayes  says  "  he  saw  it  do  great  service  once  in 
a  case  of  bronchial  asthma  affecting  chiefly  the 
minute  ramifications  of  the  bronchial  tubes,  with 
puffy  face,  feeble  heart's  action,  sense  of  great 
constriction  of  larynx  and  beneath  clavicle." 
The  dose  was  gtt.  i.  of  the  ac.  hydrocy.  3X.  But 
in  asthma  it  will  fail  more  often  than  cure.  Its 
action  in  whooping  cough,  too,  is  uncertain, 
and  has  given  rise  to  contradictory  opinions  with 
regard  to  its  efficacy.  Dr.  Granville  affirms 
"  without  presumption  that  no  case  of  whooping 
cough  need  be  suffered  to  proceed  longer  than 
eight  or  ten  days,  if  the  prussic  acid  be  timely 
and  cautiously  administered."  On  this  Dr.  El- 
liotson  remarks:  "  I  cannot  say  that  my  experi- 
ence justifies  an  assent  to  this  proposition,  but  it 
is  useful  to  allay  the  spasmodic  element."  With 
this  latter  author  I  think  we  must  agree.  I  have 
not  myself  seen  any  marked  results  from  HCy  in 
whooping  cough,  and  we  have  better  medicines. 
I  think  we  should  bear  in  mind  that  the  action 
of  HCy  on  respiration  acts  centrally  and  not 
peripherally,  and  that  it  does  not  increase  the  re- 
flex excitability  of  the  respiratory  centers,  and 
so  it  is  not  likely  to  be  of  use  for  coughs  caused  by 
local  irritation  of  the  passages.  It  alters  respira- 
tory rhythm  and  tetanizes  respiratory  muscles, 
and  symptomatically  causes  great  oppression  and 
a  sense  of  constriction  in  the  chest.  This  would 
suggest  its  use  in  angina  pectoris,  and  it  is  in 
angina-like  attacks  that  HCy  is  most  useful  as  a 
respiratory  medicine. 

I  have  already  mentioned  that  in  HCy  poison- 
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ing  the  respiratory  rhythm  is  altered,  the  inspira- 
tions often  short  and  gasping,  the  expirations 
prolonged  and  the  intervals  between  the  respira- 
tions increased,  so  much  so  as  often  to  seem  like 
total  suspension.  In  a  case  which  came  under 
my  notice  some  time  ago,  where  the  respiratory 
rhythm  was  altered,  and  the  suspension  of 
breathing  between  each  series  of  respirations 
was  very  prolonged,  HCy  was  used  with  marked 
benefit.  I  will  relate  the  case  at  some  length. 
H.  C.  F.,  aged  seventy-three,  had  rheumatic 
fever  many  years  ago,  and  much  worry  and 
anxiety  from  business  losses  in  late  middle  life. 
He  consulted  me  in  January,  1899,  for  attacks  of 
angina,  which  would  come  from  excitement  or 
anger,  or  from  sitting  or  standing  in  cold  air, 
and  involved  the  cardiac  region  and  back,  the 
pain  sometimes  extending  down  the  left  arm. 
The  pain  came  on  gradually,  attained  a  maxi- 
mum, when  it  was  like  a  hot  iron  going  through 
him,  and  then  subsided.  Relief  was  obtained 
from  simply  standing  still  in  an  upright  position, 
and  lying  down.  The  heart  was  enlarged;  apex 
beat  a  little  outside  the  nipple  line.  A  faint 
systolic  murmur  at  apex ;  loud  systolic  and  dias- 
tolic murmurs  over  base  and  second  right  costal 
cartilage;  a  water-hammer  pulse,  and  visible  pul- 
sation in  the  carotids,  especially  on  the  right 
side,  where  the  artery  was  thickened  and  dilated. 
Cuprum  arsenicosum  6  given  night  and  morn- 
ing completely  cured  the  attacks  of  pain,  and 
he  went  on  very  well  for  three  years  till  the  win- 
ter of  1901-2,  when  he  began  to  be  more  breath- 
less, being  often  obliged  to  stop  in  the  middle  of 
anything  he  was  doing,  and  I  was  sent  for  to  see 
him  on  January  19.  The  heart  was  beating  very 
irregularly,  there  was  slight  oedema  of  the  feet, 
the  breathing  not  much  embarrassed  when 
I  saw  him,  though  attacks  of  dyspnoea  were 
complained  of,  but  unaccompanied  by  pain,  and 
the  bases  of  the  lungs  were  clear.  I  ordered  cup. 
ars.  6x.     On  January  20  he  felt  better. 

January  21. — I  was  sent  for  urgently,  as  the 
patient  was  thought  to  be  much  worse.  He  was 
found  sitting  upright  in  a  chair  rather  cyanosed 
and  gasping  for  breath.  The  breathing  was  then, 
and  for  several  following  days,  of  an  exaggerated 
Cheyne-Stokes'  character.  There  would  be  an 
interval  of  from  twenty  to  thirty  seconds,  in 
which  no  respiratory  movement  could  be  ob- 
served, and  in  which  the  patient  would  begin  to 
doze ;  he  would  then  suddenly  wake  up  with  a 
sense  of  impending  suffocation,  each  breath  be- 
coming more  and  more  struggling  and  gasping 


till  all  the  accessory  muscles  of  inspiration  were 
brought  into  play  to  their  fullest  extent,  the  eyes 
staring,  the  patient  often  rising  to  the  standing 
position,  supported  by  his  nurses,  and  then  the 
violence  of  the  respiratory  efforts  would  gradu- 
ally subside  till  they  again  became  imperceptible 
and  ceased  altogether  for  another  twenty  to  thirtv 
seconds.  This  kind  of  respiration  continued  day 
and  night,  and  prevented  him  from  getting  any 
sleep  beyond  the  few  seconds  between  the  respira- 
tory exacerbations,  when  he  dropped  off  from 
sheer  exhaustion.  He  was  given  hypodermic  in- 
jections of  strychnine  of  1-100  gr.  every  three 
hours. 

January  22. — Xo  better.  A  specimen  of  urine 
taken  was  found  to  contain  a  large  quantity  of 
albumen,  but  the  proportion  of  urea  (viz.,  three 
per  cent.)  was  good,  and  the  total  quantity  o{ 
urine  equaled  about  twenty  ounces  in  the  twenty- 
four  hours.  The  injections  of  strychnine  were 
continued,  though  they  had  only  a  temporary 
effect  for  a  short  time  following  each  injection. 
The  character  of  the  breathing  remained  the 
same,  and  no  sleep  had  been  obtained  through 
the  night.  Pulse  was  very  irregular,  and  at  times 
flickering.  I  thought  he  would  not  live  through 
the  night.  Liquid  nourishment  taken  frequently 
in  small  quantities. 

January  23. — About  the  same.  Inhalations  of 
oxygen  ordered  to  be  given  for  a  quarter  of  an 
hour  every  hour.  These  did  good,  relieving  the 
cyanosis  markedly,  and  acting  as  a  stimulant;  as 
so  little  effect  was  experienced  from  the  strych- 
nine injections  they  were  discontinued. 

At  midnight  of  January  23-24,  I  was  sent  for 
and  found  him  apparently  in  extremis.  The  pulse 
could  scarcely  be  felt.  The  breathing  continued 
of  the  same  character,  but  not  quite  so  violent,  as 
strength  was  giving  out.  As  a  last  resource  a 
pint  of  normal  saline  solution  at  a  temperature 
of  ioo°  F.  was  injected  into  the  loose  tissue  un- 
der the  left  breast.  He  was  much  revived,  the 
pulse  soon  becoming  stronger.  Oxygen  inhala- 
tion continued.     Champagne  occasionally. 

January  24. — The  next  morning  he  was  much 
the  same  as  on  the  previous  day  before  the  col- 
lapse in  the  night.  It  seemed  impossible  that 
he  could  hold  out  much  longer.  The  feet  and 
legs  were  very  cedematous,  the  urine  high-col- 
ored, albuminous,  but  of  about  the  same  quan- 
tity, and  still  containing  plenty  of  urea;  there 
was  ptosis  of  the  left  upper  eyelid.  Liquid  nour- 
ishment taken  by  teaspoonfuls  frequently.  Re- 
membering the  powerful    influence   hydrocyanic 
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acid  has  on  the  respiratory  functions,  I  decided 
to  try  its  effect,  and  he  was  given  acid  hydrocy- 
anic 2x  in  iv.  every  hour.     Oxygen  continued. 

January  25. — A  little  better.  Some  short 
snatches  of  sleep  had  been  procured,  and  the 
breathing  was  not  so  distressing.  It  was  during 
periods  of  diminution  in  the  violence  of  the  re- 
spiratory paroxysms  that  the  sleep  had  been  ob- 
tained, but  the  character  of  the  breathing  per- 
sisted during  sleep. 

January  26. — A  good  deal  better.  Pulse  im- 
proved. Breathing  not  so  distressing.  Again 
some  short  sleeps.  Urine  when  examined 
found  not  to  contain  any  albumen,  and  the  quan- 
tity a  little  increased.  Taking  food  better.  Con- 
tinue ac.  hydrocy.  2x. 

January  27. — Breathing  improving  and  more 
sleep,  but  not  more  than  half  an  hour  at  a  time. 
Woke  from  his  last  sleep  very  cyanosed  and  with 
feeble  pulse.  A  single  hypodermic  injection  of 
lachesis  30  given.  Continue  ac.  hydrocyan.  2x 
;//  iv.  every  hour. 

January  28. — Much  better.  The  breathing 
much  more  natural.  The  tongue,  which  had 
been  dry  and  much  furred  was  cleaning,  and  he 
began  to  take  bread  and  butter.  Continue  ac. 
hydrocyan.  2x.     Sphygmogram  taken. 

January  29. — Still  improving.  x\c.  hydrocyan. 
2x.  m  iv.  every  two  hours. 

January  30. — The  breathing  is  now  of  the 
Cheyne-Stokes'  character  at  times  only,  at  other 
times  natural.  He  gets  four  or  five  hours  sleep 
in  the  twenty-four.  Some  hoarseness  and  dys- 
phagia came  on  in  the  afternoon.  Fluid  food 
often  caused  gagging  from  getting  into  the  lar- 
ynx. For  this  he  was  given  one  dose  of  gel- 
sem.   1.     Continue  ac.  hydrocyan. 

January  31. — Better  in  the  morning.  About 
midday  he  had  a  difficult  evacuation  of  the  bow- 
els, during  which  he  exerted  himself  to  strain; 
this  brought  back  the  dyspnoea.  Continue  ac. 
hydrocyan.  2x. 

February  1. — He  had  a  restless  night,  and  has 
complained  of  much  catching  pain  under  the 
right  ribs.  Temperature  normal.  Dullness  over 
base  of  right  lung  and  rales.  Bry.  1  every  hour. 
In  the  evening  better,  the  pain  gone  and  breath- 
ing improved.  Arsenic  3  and  bry.  1  alternately 
every  hour. 

February  2. — A  better  night.  Has  expecto- 
rated a  few  lumps  of  blood.  To  shorten  the  re- 
port I  may  say  that  the  hypostatic  congestion  at 
the  right  base  continued  for  some  days,  but 
finally  cleared  up  under  strophanthus  <pm  i.  four 


hours,  and  strych.  arsen.  6x  2  tab.  ter  die.  He 
continued  to  improve  in  every  way  and  to  gain 
strength,  so  that  at  the  end  of  the  month  he 
could  sit  out  of  bed  and  amuse  himself  with  read- 
ing. He  had  good  nights  and  a  good  appetite. 
The  sphygmogram  taken  on  the  20th  will  show 
the  improvement  in  the  pulse  compared  with  that 
taken  when  he  had  only  a  day  or  two  begun  to 
mend. 

In  this  case,  though  it  cannot  be  said  that  one 
remedy  alone  contributed  to  the  favorable  re- 
sult, as  much  benefit  was  derived  from  the  oxy- 
gen inhalations,  and  the  hypodermic  saline  solu- 
tion saved  him  from  imminent  collapse,  yet  the 
character  of  the  respiration  was  uninfluenced  by 
them,  and  must  have  brought  on  finally  a  fatal 
termination.  But  from  the  moment  the  hydrocy- 
anic acid  as  given  the  respiration  began  to  im- 
prove, and  continued  to  do  so  till  it  became  nor- 
mal. The  other  medicines  were  useful  in  stimu- 
lating the  heart,  but  the  hydrocyanic  acid  alone 
influenced  the  respiration.  I  have  seen  only  one 
other  case  where  this  very  peculiar  kind  of  res- 
piration was  present.  It  was  in  a  case  of  a 
middle-aged  man  with  weak,  dilated  heart  and  al- 
buminuria. Dr.  Epps  saw  him  with  me  in  con- 
sultation. He  lived  many  days  by  the  aid  of 
strychnine  and  other  cardiac  stimulants,  but  the 
character  of  the  respiration  remained  unaffected, 
and  he  finally  had  convulsions  and  died. 

It  was  in  thinking  over  that  case  that  I  came 
to  the  conclusion  that  hydrocyanic  acid  ought 
to  do  good,  and  I  determined  that  I  would  try 
its  effect  if  I  ever  had  to  treat  a  similar  condi- 
tion. 

Prussic  acid  is  sometimes  useful  in  palpita- 
tion, usually  in  association  with  flatulence  and 
gastralgia,  or  when  occurring  as  a  symptom  of 
a  nervous  condition.  It  is  of  no  use  in  the  pal- 
pitation of  exophthalmic  goiter. 

I  will  bring  my  paper  to  a  close  by  making  a 
suggestion.  There  is  a  good  deal  of  similarity 
between  the  poisonous  effects  of  prussic  acid 
and  chloroform.  Both  are  protoplasmic  poisons, 
and  in  sufficient  strength  stop  the  contraction  of 
the  heart;  both  act  primarily  and  with  great  en- 
ergy on  the  respiratory  center,  and  usually  cause 
death  through  the  respiration;  both  act  with 
great  rapidity,  and  with  both  the  effects,  if  re- 
covery takes  place,  are  very  evanescent.  When 
on  the  operating  table  respiration  ceases  from 
an  overdose  of  chloroform  a  remedy  is  required 
which  is  powerful,  which  acts  speedily,  and  which 
is  easily  administered.     Besides  its  homcepathic 
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relationship,  HCy.  fulfills  these  conditions.  A 
drop  or  two  of  acid  hydrocyan.  dil.  placed  at 
the  back  of  the  tongue  would  be  immediately  car- 
ried to  the  lungs  by  artificial  respiration,  and  by 
means  of  its  extreme  diffusibility  would  quickly 
gain  access  to  the  blood  and  to  the  respiratory 
centers,  and  it  would  not  interfere  with  the  adop- 
tion of  any  other  means  of  resuscitation.  I 
would  suggest  that  a  bottle  of  HCy.  be  placed 
in  the  theater  ready  for  use  in  the  next  emer- 
gency. 

-♦-     ♦ 

Those  Two  Squill  Cases. 

BY    CHAS.    B.    GILBERT,    M.    D., 
Washington,  D.  C. 

The  two  cases  treated  with  squilla,  as  quoted 
on  page  95,  current  volume,  are  so  opposite  that 
both  cannot  have  been  treated  homeopathically ; 
as  one  is  by  a  Professor  of  Materia  Medica  in  a 
homeopathic  college,  it  is  important  that  he 
should  rightly  teach.  Let  us  take  the  first :  An 
old  woman  with  irregular  heart-beat  for  years — 
intermitting  every  fourth  or  fifth  beat ;  unable  to 
lie  down  on  account  of  labored  breathing ;  ascites  ; 
swollen  feet ;  cough ;  expectoration  of  mucus 
streaked  with  blood;  thirsty,  but  short  breath 
prevents  drinking ;  constant  desire  to  urinate — 
only  a  small  quantity  voided  at  a  time. 

Now  do  these  symptoms  indicate  squilla  ? 
They  do  not :  on  the  contrary,  they  contra-indi- 
cate  it;  the  case  is  stated  and  warning  sounded 
by  Hahnemann  in  the  Materia  Medica  Pura, 
which  has  been  condensed  by  Hempel  as  follows  : 
"  The  primary  effect  upon  the  urinary  passages 
is  a  great  desire  to  urinate,  with  copious  flow  cical- 
as water,  or  which,  at  least,  is  watery,  although 
not  much  so.  In  a  few  hours  the  secondary  effect 
sets  in,  viz  : — little  desire  to  urinate,  with  scanty 
flow  of  urine  which  is  at  times  natural  in  color. 
at  other  times  darker ;  or  the  emission  is  scanty 
in  spite  of  the  desire,  or  none  at  all." 

It  is  said,  farther,  that  in  ancient  times  only  a 
few  were  cured  of  drops}-,  most  of  them  being 
hurried  into  their  graves  because  squilla  was 
given  anti-pathically.  "  Dropsical  swelling  can 
be  cured  with  squilla,  only  when  the  symptoms 
of  the  urinary  organs  correspond  to  those  of 
squilla;  such  swellings  are  very  rare.  Squilla 
will,  on  the  contrary,  be  found  to  be  a  specific 
remedy  for  diabetes." 

In  regard  to  the  chest  symptoms,  also,  he  warns 
as  well  against  the  treatment  of  this  case : — Ac- 


cording to  all  my  observations,  squilla  excites  the 
mucous  glands  of  the  trachea  and  of  the  bronchial 
tubes,  so  that  the  mucus  becomes  thinner  and 
looser,  and  can  be  thrown  off  more  easily ;  this 
is  a  primary  effect ;  when  used  as  an  expectorant, 
it  palliates  the  symptoms,  and,  if  the  tenacious 
mucus  in  the  chest  be  a  chronic  ailment,  squilla 
finally  increases  the  suffering,  inasmuch  as,  by 
a  reaction  of  the  organism,  the  mucus  in  the 
bronchial  tubes  becomes  more  and  more  tena- 
cious, and  the  cough  more  and  more  dry :  squilla 
is,  therefore,  useful  for  excessive  secretion  of 
mucus  in  the  chest,  for  which  it  has  already  been 
recommended  by  Weickhard." 

The  most  important  point  is  that  the  patient 
recovered ;  how  did  it  happen  ?  Xot  homeo- 
pathically ;  and,  anti-pathically,  squilla  could  not 
cure — it  could  only  palliate ;  the  doctor  says  that 
he  uses  the  squills  in  port  wine,  if  the  medicine 
does  not  act  curatively ;  in  the  attenuations,  anti- 
pathically,  it  cannot  cure ;  then  the  only  explana- 
tion is,  that  the  wine  acts  as  a  stimulant  while 
nature  recovers  her  balance ;  or  it  is  barely 
possible  that  the  primary  state  of  the  patient  had 
been  the  opposite,  from  which,  in  the  course  of 
time  the  body  has  brought  about  the  present  state 
without  the  morbid  condition  having  been  eradi- 
cated, as  is  sometimes  the  case ;  but  in  that  case, 
the  potencies  ought  to  have  cured ;  if  the  drug 
did  it,  wine  would  not  have  been  needed  as  a 
vehicle  (and  the  doctor  says  that  it  must  be  given 
in  wine),  so  that  the  only  conclusion  to  which  we 
can  come,  is  that  the  case  was  one  of  congestion 
of  the  lungs  which  passes  off  under  the  action  of 
a  stimulant,  while  the  disease  got  well  unaided  by 
medicine,  or  in  spite  of  it. 

How  different  is  the  second  case !  Here  the 
symptoms  are  covered  by  the  remedy,  while  in  the 
first  they  are  not  at  all  so ;  this  case  apparently 
had  taken  cold,  just  as  the  first  had,  but  the 
diseased  process  had  been  thrown  upon  the 
uterus,  the  kidneys  trying  to  throw  off  the  pro- 
cess and  protect  the  system ;  the  case  was  cured ; 
it  would  be  interesting  to  know  about  the  return 
of  the  menses,  as  the  provings  are  deficient  in 
that  regard. 

In  the  opinion  of  the  writer  the  first  case  will 
come  back  upon  the  doctor  in  a  similar  form,  and 
he  will  get  no  more  help  from  squilla,  or  from 
wine ;  then  he  will  do  some  of  his  usual  good 
homeopathic  prescribing  and  cure  his  patient. 

Let  us  hope  that  the  good  Professor  will  not 
teach  his  pupils  such  procedures,  but  rather 
that  a  case  cannot  be  cured  by  prescribing  crude 
doses  of  a  drug  for  secondary  symptoms,  or  even 
with  stimulants,  although  life  may  be  saved :  we 
ought  to  be  able  to  cure  under  the  law,  better 
than  we  can  palliate. 
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The  Physician  on  the  Witness  Stand. 

BY    S.    T.    DOUGLAS. 
Continued  from  page  1 38. 

It  must  be  admitted  that  a  serious  feature  of 
medical  expert  testimony  is  its  unintelligibility. 
For  instance,  a  question  is  asked  of  the  witness 
in  a  reported  medical  case  whether  a  certain 
dose  of  a  prescription  containing  chloral  would 
have  been  dangerous,  to  which  he  replies:  "  Not 
unless  the  patient  was  idiosyncratic  to  chloral." 
Ten  to  one  that  not  one  of  the  jurymen  ever 
heard  of  the  word,  and  possibly  they  might  feel 
offended  at  its  use.  But  this  is  mild  compared 
with  some  of  the  medical  and  chemical  terms 
often  used,  sometimes,  it  must  be  admitted,  with 
a  feeling  on  the  part  of  the  witness  that  their  use 
indicates  knowledge  and  profound  study.  The 
foreman  of  the  jury  in  the  famous  Buchanan  case 
in  New  York  remarked,  after  the  trial  was  over, 
that  "  if  the  jury  had  taken  in  one-tenth  of  the 
scientific  testimony  they  ought  to  receive 
diplomas." 

Another  cause  of  the  waning  prestige  of  expert 
testimony  may  be  said  to  be  (and  for  this  the 
lawyer  is  responsible)  the  excessive  length  to 
which  such  evidence  is  pushed.  Murder  trials, 
occupying  three  or  four  weeks,  or  longer,  are 
not  at  all  uncommon,  with  six  to  ten  experts  on 
each  side.  Possibly  the  only  remedy  for  this 
is  that  in  time  counsel  will,  by  reading  and  study- 
ing, so  acquaint  themselves  with  the  subject  as 
to  detect  and  expose  a  false  or  fallacious  state- 
ment, thus  sifting  down  the  number  of  experts, 
and  giving  the  true  expert  nothing  to  fear,  but  a 
confidence  that  in  this  way  his  own  reputation  is 
increased. 

The  hypothetical  question  is,  perhaps,  a 
necessary  evil.  The  words  of  the  New  York 
Times,  in  commenting  upon  the  famous  Bu- 
chanan case,  in  which  it  stigmatized  the  hypo- 
thetical question  as  a  method  that  "  always  being 
based  upon  a  series  of  possibilities,  simply  opens 
up  a  field  of  conjecture,  in  which  experts  can 
theorize  to  their  hearts'  content,  while  the  law- 
yers wrangle,  the  court  scolds,  and  the  jury 
yawn  and  wonder  what  it  all  means,"  possibly 
in  a  measure  reflects  the  general  opinion. 

An  author  has  expressed  his  opinion  of  expert 
testimony  in  these  words:  "  These  gentlemen  are 
generally  required  to  speak,  not  to  facts,  but  to 
opinions,  and  when  this  is  the  case  we  ought  not 
to  be  surprised  to  see  with  what  facility  and  to 
what  an  extent  these  views  may  be  made  to  corre- 
spond with  the  wishes  or  the  interests  of  the 
party  who  called  them.  They  do  not,  indeed, 
willfully  misrepresent  what  they  think,  but  their 
judgments  become  so  warped  by  regarding  the 
subject  from  one  point  of  view  that  even  when 
consciously  deceived  they  are  incapable  of  ex- 
pressing an  opinion;  being  serious  partisans, 
their  belief  becomes  synonymous  with  faith  as 
defined  by  the  apostle,  and  it  too  often  is  but  the 


'  substance  of  things  hoped  for,  and  the  evidence- 
of  things  not  seen.' '  This  possibility  repre- 
sents the  popular  estimate  of  expert  evidence. 
It  ought  not  to  be  correct. 

Tlie    medical    expert    is    confined    to    matters 
really  beyond  the  reach  of  the  ordinary  intelli- 
gence, and  the  testimony  of  those  who  have  made 
these  things  their  especial  study  ought  to  carry 
the  greatest  weight  to  the  minds  of  those  who, 
like  the  average  juryman,  know  nothing  at  all 
about  the  subject.     The  opinion  of  an  architect 
on  the  construction  of  a  building,  of  an  engineer 
on  the  strength  of  a  girder,  of  a  physician  as  to 
the  cause  of  death,  should  naturally  be  the  sole 
guide  by  which  a  jury  may  arrive  at  an  intelli- 
gent  opinion,   and    these   opinions   ought   to   be 
generally  conclusive.     That  they  are  not  is,  I  be- 
lieve, simply  due  to  the  fact  that  they  are  simply 
expressions    of    opinion;    nevertheless    they    are 
opinions  pure  and  simple.     No  one  is  bound  to 
accept  an  opinion,  if  he  chooses  to  set  up  his 
own  prejudice  in  opposition  to  the  matured  judg- 
ment of  eminent  scholars  or  scientists.     Is  it  not,, 
therefore,  the  inherent  vice  of  every  opinion  that 
it  can  never  be  conclusive,  and  it  is  always  for 
the  jury  to  accept  or  disregard  it?     Yet  in  many 
cases  it  is  the  only  evidence  that  can  be  given. 
In  poison  cases  proof  of  the  cause  of  death  must 
always  rest  upon  the  evidence  of  the  experts  who 
have  examined  and  analyzed  the  body,  and  the 
jury  are  practically  forced  to  accept  their  con- 
clusions. 

There  should  never  be  any  difference  of  opin- 
ion on  a  purely  chemical  subject  capable  of  posi- 
tive demonstration.  Two  physicians  may  disa- 
gree as  to  the  administrative  treatment  of  a  cer- 
tain disease,  but  how  can  competent  chemists 
disagree  as  to  whether  there  is  or  is  not  poison 
in  a  given  mass?'  Judge  Story  says:  "  <  ireat 
weight  should  be  given  to  the  opinion  of  experts 
who  agree  on  a  given  subject,"  but  he  also  says 
that. such  a  condition  is  one  of  the  rarest  phe-  • 
nomena  of  nature  and  should  be  classed  with 
the  seven  wonders  of  the  world. 

Again,  it  is  impossible  to  have  any  confidence 
in  conclusions  drawn  from  premises  which  ex- 
perience shows  may  be  offset  by  a  new  discovery. 
The  recent  medical  opinions  as  to  the  use  of 
formalin,  if  corroborated  by  continued  and  wide- 
spread experiments,  may  possibly  tend  to  show 
that  this  substance,  which  some  eminent  scien- 
tists have  testified  is  a  dangerous  poison  in  any 
quantity,  may  yet  be  a  veritable  blessing. 

In  medical  evidence  there  may  always  be 
room,  perhaps,  for  a  difference  in  honest  opinion, 
and  the  cause  of  it  may  be  the  rapid  advance- 
ment in  knowledge  and  the  radical  changes  going 
on  in  the  profession.  (  )pinions  which  ten  years 
asro  mi  "lit  have  been  unassailable  are  now 
shown  to  be  baseless,  and  things  which  were  then 
undreamed  of  are  now  shown  to  be  facts.  From 
a  layman's  standpoint,  the  rapid  advance  in  medi- 
cal and  surgical  practice  is  such  that  unless  the 
older  practicing  physician  keeps  pace  with  these 
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changes  he  will  find  himself  at  odds  with  the 
younger  men,  whose  education  has  been  along 
the  lines  of  modern  discovery.  Until  the  true  ef- 
fect and  relation  of  the  numerous  discoveries  in 
medical  science  have  been  fully  known,  we  must 
necessarily  expect  that  in  the  admisistration  of 
justice  elements  of  uncertainty  in  expert  testi- 
mony will  be  found.  Unless  we  know  positively 
that  in  the  processes  of  digestion  or  fermentation 
nothing  can  possibly  be  produced  that  will  give 
the  same  test  as  to  chemical  reaction  as  some  of 
the  well-known  vegetable  poisons,  morphine  for 
instance,  the  value  of  the  chemical  test  for  that 
poison  is  weakened.  In  a  recent  noted  trial  a 
medical  and  chemical  expert  of  whom  this  state 
might  well  feel  proud,  if  I  remember  correctly, 
gave  it  as  his  opinion,  based  upon  actual  experi- 
ence, that  certain  of  the  ptomaines  and  leuko- 
maines  produce  reactions  similar  to  those  of  the 
vegetable  alkaloids,  and  that,  therefore,  it  cannot 
be  said  with  certainty  what  it  was  that  produced 
the  reaction.  Here,  indeed,  is  an  element  of  un- 
certainty that  will  last  until  the  differences  in 
the  effects  of  these  substances  and  true  tests  for 
distinguishing  them  are  found.  Would  it  be  so 
remarkable  if  medical  or  chemical  science  should 
discover  some  ptomaine  having  exactly  the  same 
composition,  the  same  number  of  atoms  of  car- 
bon, hydrogen,  and  nitrogen  as  one  of  the  vege- 
table poisons?  And  if  so,  would  it  be  any  more 
remarkable  if  this  substance  should  give  the 
same  color  reaction  under  the  same  chemical 
test?  Who  can  say  that  this  is  an  entire  impos- 
sibility? For  the  composition  of  ptomaines  is, 
comparatively,  but  recently  known. 

Is  it  an  exaggeration  to  say  that  in  the  light 
of  modern  medical  and  chemical  science  more 
than  one  man,  more  than  one  woman,  has  been 
convicted  of  murder  in  the  criminal  history  of 
this  country  by  the  testimony  of  experts,  based 
upon  some  medical  opinion,  upon  some  chemical 
reaction,  which  more  modern  science  has  proved 
fallacious?  The  possibility  certainly  is  distress- 
ing to  contemplate  that  some  one  for  whose 
death  another  has  suffered  the  death  penalty 
may,  by  reason  of  a  night  lobster  supper,  have 
died  from  the  effect  of  a  ptomaine  poison,  and 
the  one  so  convicted  has  innocently  given  up 
his  life,  a  sacrifice  to  science,  or,  rather,  igno- 
rance. 

The  present  system  for  the  conduct  of  expert 
testimony  is,  in  my  opinion,  somewhat  deplor- 
able, and  can  lead  to  but  bad  results.  It  is  at 
best  a  necessary  evil.  In  many  parts  of  the 
country  the  expert  is  in  disgrace.  In  many 
states  the  law  recognizes  the  necessity  of  paying 
more  than  the  ordinary  witness  fees  to  experts, 
so  that  there  is  a  pecuniary  recognition  of  their 
value.  An  expert  whose  skill  is  not  shaken  by 
the  trying  ordeal  of  the  hypothetical  question 
comes  high.  In  a  recent  murder  trial  in  New 
York  city  the  medical  experts  received  from  the 
county  $7,250.00,  and  the  fees  given  experts  in 
any  one  of  our  larger  cities  in  any  noted  trial 


would  probably  be  more  than  twice  the  amount 
of  the  annual  salary  of  permanent  experts. 

But,  it  will  be  asked,  what  is  the  remedy?  In 
Scotland  the  report  of  the  medical  man  engaged 
on  the  case  forms  part  of  the  case  itself  before 
the  procurator.  In  England  such  testimony  is 
adduced  at  the  trial.  In  France  (I  quote  a  recent 
writer  on  the  subject) :  "  The  Court  may  order 
an  investigation  and  report  by  experts  whenever 
it  deems  it  advisable.  If  the  parties  cannot  agree 
upon  the  experts  the  Court  appoints  them.  These 
are  selected  from  the  list  made  up  especially  of 
experts.  The  report  of  the  investigation  con- 
tains a  statement  of  its  presiding  officer  and  is 
presented  to  the  referee  or  Judge  Commis- 
sionaire. The  parties  are  not  allowed  to  appear 
before  the  experts,  but  they  are  represented  by 
counsel  especially  secured  for  the  matter  of  the 
investigation.  The  report  is  signed  by  three  of 
the  experts,  and  if  there  be  a  dissent,  the  dissent- 
ing opinion  and  the  reasons  for  it  are  set  forth 
in  the  body  of  the  report.  The  judges,  however, 
are  not  bound  by  the  report  if  it  is  opposed  to 
their  convictions." 

In  Germany,  where  expert  testimony  is  de- 
sired, litigants  may  agree  upon  the  experts,  and 
the  Court  may  appoint  the  persons  so  agreed 
upon  and  confine  the  parties  to  a  given  number. 
Sometimes  the  Court  submits  to  the  parties  the 
names  of  a  number  of  experts  and  allows  each 
side  the  option  of  choosing  a  certain  number  of 
them  and  then  appoints  those  remaining.  A 
class  of  officially  appointed  experts  on  certain 
subjects  exists,  and  in  trials  pertaining  to  these 
subjects  such  experts  have  the  preference  of  ap- 
pointment, unless  there  exists  some  especial 
reason  why  they  should  not  be  appointed. 

In  Prussia,  as  I  understand  it,  a  physician  and 
a  surgeon  are  appointed  in  every  district,  and  an 
appeal  may  be  taken  to  the  medical  college  of 
the  province  if  the  experts  disagree  or  the  parties 
desire  it.  "  There  is  also  an  appellate  medical 
college  for  the  whole  kingdom." 

In  Australia  persons  desiring  the  opinions  of 
an  expert  on  any  matter  concerning  which  scien- 
tific evidence  is  important  have  a  choice  made 
from  an  official  roll  of  experts,  and  the  appointee 
making  the  examination  gives  his  testimony  be- 
fore the  jury. 

Where  experts  are  paid  by  the  parties  to  a 
cause  it  is  only  natural  that  an  ex  parte  char- 
acter should  be  impressed  upon  their  evidence, 
and  although  a  man's  opinion,  formed  upon  a 
particular  statement  of  facts,  should  be  certain 
and  defined,  experience  shows  that  it  is  often  so 
chameleon-like  it  is  likely  to  take  color  from  the 
side  which  has  made  the  first  overtures.  Is  it  not 
probable  that  the  testimony  of  a  physician  re- 
tained regularly  by  a  corporation  or  an  indi- 
vidual given  in  a  certain  case  will  be  prejudiced 
in  favor  of  his  client?  YTm  make  that  charge 
against  the  lawyer;  is  the  doctor  any  less  human 
than  the  attorney? 

Any  plan   which   eliminates  expert  testimony 
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from  the  charge  of  prejudice  and  paid  opinion 
will  be  an  improvement,  for  thereby  the  great 
cause  of  justice  would  be  benefited  and  the  confi- 
dence of  the  public  established. 

Experts  should  be  selected  by  the  Court  with- 
out any  interference  of  the  litigating  parties. 
They  should  have  no  interest  whatever  in  the 
suit.  They  should  be  considered  friends  of  the 
Court  and  should  be  dignified  accordingly.  If 
there  is  difficulty  in  the  parties  selecting  their 
own  experts,  the  fact  that  one  side  insists  upon 
a  favored  witness  as  the  expert  should  be  suffi- 
cient to  put  any  Court  on  his  guard  in  allowing 
such  witness  to  testify.  When  selected,  experts, 
especially  medical  or  chemical  experts,  should  be 
paid  by  the  county,  without  being  allowed  to  re- 
ceive fees  from  either  the  prosecution  or  the  de- 
fense. They  should  be  entirely  disinterested, 
both  as  to  the  subject  matter  and  as  to  the 
parties.  In  other  words,  they  should  be  free  to 
express  their  honest  scientific  opinions,  regard- 
less of  friend  or  foe. 

There  is  certainly  a  widespread  feeling  that 
legislation  should  be  enacted  to  remedy  what  I 
believe  is  an  existing  evil.  Several  states  have 
already  taken  action  in  this  direction.  If  I  am 
correctly  informed,  six  of  the  medical  societies 
of  Chicago  recently  appointed  a  joint  committee 
of  eighteen  reputable  physicians  to  draft  a  bill 
for  the  Illinois  State  Legislature  for  passage,  and 
it  has  received  the  sanction  of  the  Medical  State 
Society  of  Illinois.  Dr.  W.  J.  Herdman,  in  a 
paper  read  before  the  Association  of  Railway 
Claim  Agents,  speaks  in  detail  of  this  bill.  Gen- 
erally, it  provides  that  the  judges  be  authorized 
to  appoint  in  the  month  of  January  of  each  year 
persons  authorized  to  act  as  medical  experts  and 
to  give  evidence  on  such  questions  as  presented 
in  hypothetical  form,  or  in  criminal  cases  that 
may  come  on  in  courts  presided  over  by  them. 
They  shall  hold  their  appointments  for  a  year, 
and  until  their  successors  are  appointed  and 
qualified.  They  are  entered  on  a  list  as  expert 
witnesses,  kept  by  the  clerk  of  the  court,  and 
each  receives  a  certificate  of  appointment  as  such. 
They  shall  be  citizens  and  shall  be  known  in  the 
community  wherein  they  reside  for  their  pro- 
fessional competence  and  personal  probity,  and 
if  physicians,  they  shall  have  been  at  least  five 
\  ears  in  regular  and  active  practice.  The  trial 
judge  presiding  in  the  case  when  expert  opinion 
is  desired  may,  at  his  discretion,  summon  them 
for  duty  to  the  number  of  three.  They  are  paid 
for  their  service  by  the  county  in  such  sums  as 
the  judge  shall  fix.  It  is  their  duty  to  give 
opinion  on  the  facts  as  presented  in  hypothetical 
form  in  the  cases  in  which  they  are  called.  They 
shall  be  subject  to  cross-examination  by  both 
the  prosecution  and  the  defense,  but  such  cross- 
examination  must  be  entirely  confined  to  the 
subject  embraced  in  their  opinions.  In  criminal 
cases,  if  the  state's  attorney  deems  it  advisable. 
the  court  having  jurisdiction,  on  a  statement 
from  him,  may  summon  expert  witnesses  to  serve. 


Pennsylvania  has  also  made  efforts  in  this  di- 
rection, but  the  method  in  that  state,  being  an 
appointment  on  the  petition  of  one  of  the  parties, 
is  certainly  open  to  criticism.  One  provision  of 
the  Pennsylvania  act,  however,  should  be  con- 
sidered. It  provides  that  "  the  acting  experts 
shall  not,  under  penalty  of  fine  or  imprisonment, 
give  their  opinion  to  the  parties  or  to  any  per- 
sons before  the  trial.  They  must  either  be  pres- 
ent at  the  trial  or  must  read  a  copy  of  the 
testimony  before  giving  their  opinion.  They 
are  not  to  be  called  by  or  side  with  either  party, 
but  called  during  the  trial  at  a  time  determined 
by  the  Court."     They  are  paid  by  the  county. 

In  New  York  an  attempt  has  also  been  made, 
but  no  positive  legislation  has  been  enacted. 


Ocean  Traveling  as  a  Therapeutic  Measure. 

BY   JOHN  HALL,   M.    D. 

It  is  undoubtedly  true  that  nothing  gives  the 
hard-worked  physician,  on  his  constant,  never- 
ending  routine,  greater  pleasure  than  to  be  able 
to  order  travel  for  his  patients.  At  once  there 
comes  before  the  mind's  eye  the  memory  of  days 
spent  in  Berlin  or  Paris  or  amidst  the  beauties 
of  the  Yellowstone,  and  unconsciously  he  half 
envies  his  patient.  The  pleasures  of  travel  have 
been  sung  since  the  days  of  Homer  and  Virgil, 
and  it  is  an  underlying  principle  that  a  change 
of  scenes  has  a  marvelous  effect  upon  the  mind 
and  body.  The  exertion  of  travel  also  has  been 
diminished  both  on  land  and  sea,  until  to-day 
it  seems  scarcely  more  exertion  to  go  to  London 
or  San  Francisco  than  it  was  a  hundred  years 
ago  to  go  from  New  York  to  Philadelphia. 

I  will,  however,  endeavor  to  take  up  the  thera- 
peutics of  travel  and  try  to  see  what  there  is  in 
it  from  a  rational  standpoint,  divesting  it  of  its 
romantic  glamour.  In  the  first  place,  taking  up 
the  subject  of  ocean  travel,  let  us  see  what  the 
climate  of  the  sea  is.  what  is  its  life,  and  what 
influence  it  can  have  on  healthy  and  diseased 
conditions,  with  a  final  attempt  to  find  what 
diseases  should  be  adapted  for  the  sea  voyage. 

While  it  is  true  that  it  is  wrong  to  talk  about 
the  climate  of  the  sea  as  if  it  were  an  unvarying 
factor,  for  the  climate  of  the  Arctic  Ocean  varies 
from  that  of  the  Indian  Sea,  therapeutists  now- 
adays acknowledge  that  we  may  talk  about  a 
"  sea  climate  "  in  a  way  that  we  cannot  refer  to 
any  "  land  climate,"  for  on  the  ocean  there  are 
certain  factors  which  are  always  present;  these 
are  the  salt  water,  the  free  sweep  of  the  atmos- 
phereic  currents,  a  uniform  surface  material,  a 
level  surface,  together  with  freedom  from  the 
various  sources  of  contamination  or  alteration 
found  everywhere  on  land.  It  is  obvious  to  the 
dullest  mind  that  the  variations  of  mountain 
chains,  deep  valleys,  and  inequalities  of  the  sur- 
face influence  evaporation,  radiation,  sunlight, 
etc.     So  it  is  with  the  surface  material;  it  exerts 
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the  greatest  power  over  climate;  forests,  lakes, 
desert  plains,  and  fertile  fields  all  effect  it  in 
innumerable  ways. 

The  leading'  characteristics  of  the  "  sea-cli- 
mate "  are  the  purity  of  the  air,  the  humidity,  and 
the  equability.  Taking  up  the  purity  of  the  at- 
mosphere, we  can  see  that  this  purity  is  almost 
absolute,  for  there  is  nothing  local  to  affect  it; 
occasionally  fine  dust  is  carried  far  over  the  seas, 
as  was  seen  in  the  recent  eruption  of  Mount 
Pelee,  on  the  island  of  Martinique,  but  this  is  so 
rare  and  insignificant  a  factor  that  it  can  be  prac- 
tically ignored.  Sailors  often  talk  of  "  sea  dust," 
which  is  particles  of  salt  water  blown  up  by  the 
winds,  but  this  is  no  impurity.  High  mountain 
air  is  known  to  be  comparatively  pure,  but  it  is 
never  so  clear  of  contamination  as  ocean  air. 
Again,  as  we  would  expect,  the  humidity  of  the 
ocean  air  is  marked;  it  is  the  common  experience 
for  articles  not  in  constant  use  to  mildew.  This 
humidity  frequently  reaches  the  point  of  satura- 
tion and  not  uncommonly  plays  around  the 
ninety  mark.  Of  course  it  may  vary  considera- 
bly, being  less  in  the  drier  air  of  the  northwest 
trade  winds  than  in  the  region  of  the  equatorial 
calms.  Still  this  important  fact  must  be  remem- 
bered, that  these  changes  are  never  sudden. 

To  Americans  great  changes  in  temperature 
are  not  uncommon  as  we  all  can  testify.  These 
alterations  may  be  most  extreme;  even  in  the 
British  Isles  the  temperature  has  been  known  to 
drop  forty  degrees  in  less  than  half  an  hour.  But 
on  the  ocean  it  is  astonishing  how  little  the  tem- 
perature varies,  not  only  from  day  to  day,  but 
even  between  day  and  night.  Out  in  the  ocean, 
away  from  disturbing  influences,  the  diurnal 
range  is  about  five  degrees.  Of  course  in  inland 
seas  the  range  is  as  great  as  on  land;  the  Mediter- 
ranean and  Red  seas  are  notorious  for  their  sud- 
den dangerous  changes  of  temperature. 

There  are  some  lesser  factors  in  the  thera- 
peutics of  the  sea,  as  follows :  The  sunlight  is  as 
a  rule  abundant,  so  that  "  sun  baths  "  are  a  pos- 
sibility. Again,  the  ozone  is  abundant,  and 
exerts  a  noticeable  effect  on  the  nervous  system, 
while  of  course  the  barometric  pressure  shows 
a  high  range. 

The  next  question  is  the  character  of  the  life 
at  sea  and  its  influence  upon  healthy  and  diseased 
organisms.  The  principal  feature  of  life  at  sea 
is  the  complete  muscular  repose.  At  the  same 
time  the  absence  of  the  cares  of  the  day  renders 
the  mental  quietude  almost  as  great;  the  over- 
worked business  man  cannot  receive  or  send 
any  letters  or  telegrams,  despite  the  efforts  of 
Marconi  as  yet,  and  the  traveler  can  enjoy,  if 
he  will,  almost  complete  rest.  At  the  same  time 
the  boat  is  in  motion,  which  to  many  is  a  source 
of  exhilaration.  This  can  be  regulated  by  the 
traveler  himself;  if  he  is  unable  to  take  regular 
walking  exercise  or  even  to  ride  easily  in  a  car- 
riage on  land,  yet  in  his  easy  chair  on  deck  he 
can  be  soothed  with  soft  breezes  and  stimulated 
by  the  sense  of  steady  progress. 


The  explanation  of  inertness  of  the  average 
traveler  on  the  sea  is  probably  in  the  fact  that 
the  motion  of  the  ship  satisfies  for  a  time  the 
instinct  of  "  doing  something."  There  are  no 
unpleasant  duties  to  be  done,  and  the  days  slip 
away  in  quick  succession;  the  ordinary  worries 
and  excitements  of  life  are  lacking.  The  char- 
acter of  the  patient  and  his  capabilities  as  a 
sailor  have  much  to  do  with  his  possibilities  of 
enjoyment.  Acquaintances  are  formed;  card 
players  can  indulge  in  their  amusements;  there 
are  many  ship  games,  such  as  ship  billiards,  etc., 
while  some  lines,  such  as  those  of  the  Pacific 
Ocean,  now  supply  swimming  tanks  and  a  sort 
of  vaudeville  in  the  way  of  wrestlers,  boxers,  and 
various  athletic  sports.  Again,  if  the  passenger 
is  of  a  scientific  cast  of  mind,  he  can  study  navi- 
gation, or  astronomy,  or  microscopy.  Here  the 
previous  history  of  the  patient  has  much  to  do; 
with  a  well-disciplined  mind  the  invalid  can  make 
time  pass  pleasantly. 

The  other  side  of  the  shield  presents  a  different 
picture.  There  are  many  persons  who  never  feel 
first-class  on  the  water;  with  them  the  writer 
can  sympathize  thoroughly,  for  he  never  feels 
right  on  the  ocean  despite  many  trips.  The  life 
seems  to  lock  up  his  secretions;  he  becomes 
bilious,  constipated,  dizzy,  and  headachy  even  in 
the  steadiest  of  weather. 

There  are  many  persons  who  never  get  over 
this  condition.  I  well  remember  the  first  mate 
on  an  ocean  liner  who  confessed  to  me  that  he 
had  been  on  the  ocean  since  he  was  eight  years 
old  and  had  been  seasick  all  of  that  time.  The 
lapse  of  years  did  not  improve  his  failing  in  this 
direction  at  all.  Again,  the  life  is  circumscribed, 
and  the  sleeping  apartments  are  small  and  over- 
crowded. The  pleasures  are  restricted  and  the 
traveler  may  miss  terribly  some  home  comfort. 
Again,  the  occurrence  of  bad  weather  is  de- 
pressing even  to  good  sailors,  for  food  is  hand- 
served  and  digested  with  difficulty,  amusements 
are  cut  off,  exercise  is  prohibited  and  sleep  is  in- 
terfered with. 

In  this  connection  comes  up  the  relative  value 
of  the  sailing  vessel  and  the  steamer;  everything 
on  the  steamer  is  at  a  higher  pressure,  from  the 
rate  of  speed  to  the  life  and  the  food.  The  food 
is  better  on  the  steamer,  the  people  are  generally 
more  congenial,  and  the  steady  speed  is  pleasant, 
but  to  many  the  noise  of  the  engines  is  unpleas- 
ant, the  noise  and  animation  is  fatiguing,  and  the 
true  salty  flavor  is  less  prominent.  If  the  pros- 
pective traveler  can  find  a  good  clean  sailing 
vessel,  with  a  good  cuisine,  it  would  be  well  to 
consider  such  means  of  transportation. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  the  sea  has  two  influ- 
ences in  the  therapeutic  realm:  firstly,  it  is  sed- 
ative: secondly,  it  is  a  tonic.  As  a  tonic  its 
influence  is  seen  in  the  increased  appetite  and  a 
gain  of  weight.  The  sunlight,  the  hours  spent  in 
the  fresh  air,  the  constant  motion,  are  all  acting. 
The  condition  of  biliousness  which  often  appears 
is  apt  to  disappear  in  the  course  of  a  long  voyage, 
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and  a  period  of  great  gastric  activity  sets  in. 
The  gain  in  weight  may  be  phenomenal.  Pa- 
tients have  been  known  to  gain  thirty-five  and 
forty  pounds  during  a  trip  to  the  Antipodes.  The 
ability  to  digest  large  amounts  of  food  may  be- 
come astounding.  Here  the  patient  must  use 
some  discretion  and  exercise  as  much  as  possible, 
else  he  will  return  too  fat  and  out  of  condition. 

The  sedative  action  of  the  sea  is  seen  in  the 
humidity  of  the  air,  the  high  range  of  the 
barometer,  the  equability  of  the  climate  and  the 
absence  of  the  ordinary  "  cares  that  infest  the 
day."  The  sea  to  many  is  too  sedative,  de- 
pressing rather  than  soothing;  the  lonely  ex- 
panse of  waters,  the  moaning  of  the  winds,  the 
monotonous  expanse  of  sky  and  water,  together 
with  the  sense  of  isolation  from  all  humanity, 
may  tend  toward  melancholy.  The  patient 
should  endeavor  to  counteract  this  feeling  by 
creating  a  homelike  influence  about  him  in  his 
daily  life. 

In  nervous  breakdown  ocean  travel  has  been 
recommended  for  many  years;  overwork,  over- 
worry,  or  dissipation  has  sent  many  passengers 
sailing  all  over  the  globe.  It  is  astonishing  how 
many  men  recovering  from  the  effect  of  sprees 
are  sent  out  on  European  steamers;  the  surgeon 
of  one  boat  told  me  that  scarcely  a  trip  did  he 
take  without  one  or  more  of  these  cases  under 
his  care.  The  result  in  his  experience  was  bad, 
for  there  is  a  certain  amount  of  strain  on  these 
cases,  and  to  be  thrown  into  the  confining  life 
of  a  ship  acted  badly,  and  the  majority  developed 
more  or  less  signs  of  delirium  tremens.  In  send- 
ing cases  of  this  sort  away  we  must  be  sure  that 
the  life  will  agree  with  the  patient;  he  must  have 
a  certain  amount  of  comforts,  and  steady,  light 
amusement.  The  Mediterranean  trip  is  excel- 
lent for  these  people,  for  these  boats  carry  bands 
and  have  regular  concerts  and  other  means  of 
amusement,  while  the  trip  is  diversified  by  the 
sight  of  the  Azores  and  Gibraltar.  The  trip  to 
Jamaica  is  also  good,  but  short  and  apt  to  be 
very  stormy. 

In  cases  of  convalescence  from  various 
diseases  the  ocean  trip  may  be  used,  but  not  until 
the  patient  is  practically  well.  All  acute  signs 
must  have  disappeared.  Also  in  such  cases  as 
the  various  forms  of  hay  asthma  the  voyage  may 
do  good,  although  many  cases  report  no  im- 
provement because  of  the  dampness  of  the  boat. 
Scrofulous  and  laryngeal  cases  are  generally 
much  benefited  if  properly  selected. 

The  use  of  ocean  trips  for  phthisis  has  been 
fought  back  and  forth  for  years.  Some  years 
ago  two  English  physicians,  named  Williams, 
tried  it  extensively,  sending  many  cases  to  and 
from  Cape  Town,  New  Zealand,  and  Australia. 
Seventy-two  per  cent,  of  their  cases  were  among 
the  first  stage,  eleven  in  the  second,  and  sixteen 
in  the  third.  They  claim  very  favorable  results, 
eighty-nine  per  cent,  being  improved,  while  only 
five  per  cent,  grew  actually  worse.  Flint,  in  his 
investigations,  has  come  to  the  conclusion  that 


the  "  sea  voyage  has  a  favorable  influence  on 
phthisis."  Yet  the  ocean  voyage  for  consump- 
tives has  been  fiercely  assailed  as  bad  therapeu- 
tics. Yeo  has  been  the  principal  opponent  of 
this  measure,  and  he  claims  that  it  is  of  very 
doubtful  value.  If  we  accept  the  modern  idea 
of  altitude  and  dryness  in  the  treatment  of 
phthisis,  the  ocean  trip  is  certainly  not  valuable. 
This  is  undoubtedly  the  present  status  of  the 
question  with  the  profession.  Lindsay,  an  Eng- 
lish authority,  believes  that  in  selected  cases  the 
ocean  trip  is  good;  these  cases  are  as  follows: 

(i)  Incipient  cases,  especially  in  young  people 
and  in  the  male  sex; 

(2)  Cases  complicated  with  nervous  break- 
down ; 

(3)  Cases  in  which  prolonged  sedentary  em- 
ployment in  bad  air  seems  to  have  been  the  ex- 
citing cause  of  the  disease; 

(4)  Cases  with  a  moderate  amount  of  anaemia; 
(5^  Lymphatic  and  scrofulous  cases; 

(6)  Cases  that  have  arisen  from  delayed  con- 
valescence after  pneumonia,  pleurisy,  or  of 
typhoid  fever. 

When  it  comes  to  the  question  of  land  travel 
the  same  problems  arise;  it  is  probably  better  to 
be  cautious  as  to  advice.  The  worry  and  excite- 
ment of  travel  is  still  considerable,  especially  in 
cases  of  definite  nervous  diseases,  such  as  pare- 
sis. Chase,  in  his  recently  published  work  on  this 
subject,  says  as  follows :  "  At  this  time  the  ques- 
tion of  travel  will  force  itself  on  the  attention  of 
the  physician.  The  word  '  travel  '  is  attractive  to 
the  mind  of  the  overworked  physician  and  pa- 
tient; in  truth,  it  has  a  sweet  sound  to  most  ears. 
But  it  is  now  generally  recognized  that  traveling 
of  any  kind  is  conducive  of  more  harm  than  good 
to  the  paretic  patient,  attended  with  its  hurry, 
annoyance,  and  excitement." 

We  must  judge  each  case  on  its  own  merits, 
but  it  is  well  not  to  send  a  patient  traveling  hap- 
hazard just  because  he  happens  to  have  the 
means. 


— Calcarea  phos.  complains  of  the  eyeballs 
hurting ;  the  eyes  water,  especially  when  gaping. 
When  others  talk  about  it  they  water  again. 

— Mercurius  and  veratrum  have  cold  ears  and 
cold  nose. 

— Lycopodium  has  cold  eyes. 

■ — Natrum  mur.  and  bell,  have  swelling  of  both 
lips. 

— The  phosphorus  stool  is  more  characteristic 
of  the  morning,  while  calcarea  phos.  inclines  to 
the  evening. 

— Berberis  vulgaris  has  great  pain  in  the 
throat  when  swallowing  spittle,  with  nausea  be- 
fore breakfast  which  goes  off  after  eating. 
There  is  alternate  belching  and  gaping. 

— Ammonium  mur.,  carbo  veg.,  and  crocus  are 
worse  in  the  morning  while  ambra.  colchicum, 
dulcamara,  graphites,  iodium  and  magn.  are 
worse  at  night. 
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By  O   B  SERVER 


Religio  Medici. 

Religio  Scientiae,  Religio  Vitae. 

This  anonymous  work  is  by  a  student  of  medi- 
cine and  science,  a  man  who  has  his  subject 
very  much  at  heart,  and  who  as  both  a  Fellow  of 
the  Royal  Society  and  of  the  British  College  of 
Physicians  is  well  qualified  by  training  to 
grapple  with  its  difficulties. 

There  is  sincerity  and  earnest  conviction  in 
every  line,  and  it  is  rather  a  pity  that  pleading, 
the  force  of  which  cannot  be  justly  appreciated 
without  weighing  each  sentence,  should  have 
been  printed  in  type  which  some  readers  may  not 
find  easy  to  follow. 

The  free  criticism  of  his  arguments,  for  which 
the  author  asks,  is  impossible  within  the  limits 
of  these  pages,  but  a  few  thoughts  to  which 
perusal  of  the  book  gives  rise  may  be  mentioned, 
after  summing  up  what  the  writer's  views  ap- 
pear to  be.  It  is  not  easy  to  do  this  briefly,  but 
they  may  be  fairly  put  as  follows:  That  a  just 
appreciation  of  the  revelations  of  science,  and 
especially  of  the  microscope  during  the  past  fifty 
years,  must  inevitably  lead  to  the  conclusion  that 
"  life  "  has  nothing  in  common,  and  is  incom- 
parable, with  any  other  phenomenon  of  Nature, 
and  that  so  far  from  obeying  any  physical,  chem- 
ical, or  other  "  natural  "  law,  "  life  "  causes  the 
matter  in  which  it  is  temporarily  present  to  act 
contrarily  to  all  of  them.  That,  per  contra, 
nothing  has  been  revealed  which  is  inconsistent 
with  persistence  in  the  "  faith  of  our  forefathers," 
and  belief  in  a  future  state. 

As  regards  the  first  part,  the  author's  argu- 
ments will,  to  many,  appear  convincing;  but  as 
regards  the  latter  two  thoughts  must  occur:  (1) 
That  there  is  a  big  gap  between  a  simple  belief 
in  an  "  (  hnnipotent  Being  "  altogether  outside 
and  above  visible  Nature,  which  is  as  far  as  the 
author's  argument  takes  us,  and  an  acceptance  of 
the  Thirty-nine  Articles  or  any  denominational 
equivalent  of  them;  (2)  that  the  author's  own 
description  of  the  characteristics  of  "  life  "  make 
a  future  existence  in  which  anyone  can  take  an 
individual  personal  interest  practically  incon- 
ceivable. 

In  the  course  of  his  argument  the  author 
strongly  condemns  several  modern  tendencies 
and  lines  of  thought.  Among  the  former  is  that 
of  some  popular  writers  to  acclaim  and  spread 
hiroadcast  any  physical  or  "  natural  "  theory  of 
life  propounded,  without  due  sense  of  responsi- 
bility or  any  real  knowledge  of  what  they  are 
talking  about.  This  may  be  reprehensible,  but 
can  scarcely  be  objected  to  by  the  author,  for 
-elsewhere  he  claims  a  yearning  for  solution  of 


the  "  riddle  of  life,"  as  one  of  the  proofs  of  his 
contention  that  human  is  different  to  all  other 
forms  of  life. 

The  lines  of  thought  which  he  sets  himself  to 
work  to  overthrow  are  those  for  which  Haeckel, 
Darwin,  Huxley,  and  others  are  more  or  less 
responsible.  We  say  "  more  or  less,"  because 
the  writer  seems  in  some  degree  to  overstate  the 
conclusions  to  which  these  philosophers  defi- 
nitely pinned  themselves.  This  is  unintentional, 
and  not  peculiar,  because  in  nearly  all  discussions 
between  zealous  adherents  of  different  schools 
there  is  commonly  confusion  of  terms,  a  tendency 
to  make  much  of  side  issues,  and  some  blindness 
as  to  points  of  common  agreement. 

The  man  who  first  said  "  omne  ab  ovo,"  con- 
sciously or  unconsciously  covered  the  greater 
part  of  the  ground  over  which  the  author  goes, 
and  the  main  question  left  is  whether  the  ovum, 
with  all  its  possibilities,  was  the  definite  and 
designed  creation  of  an  Omnipotent  Being,  or, 
as  he  infers  his  opponents  to  hold,  merely  the  ac- 
cidental result  of  physical,  chemical,  or  other  in- 
teraction between  a  fortuitous  collection  of  inor- 
ganic atoms.  Even  if  that  be  ever  settled  against 
him,  the  author  still  has  the  trench  "  where  did 
the  atoms  come  from?  "  to  fall  back  on.  For  his 
consolation  it  may  even  be  suggested  that  the 
speculations  of  philosophers  have  less  real  effect 
perhaps  on  men's  lives  than  the  writer  fears,  and 
that  the  real  enemy  of  conventional  religion  is 
the  intolerance  of  many  of  its  authorized  pro- 
fessors rather  than  any  theory  of  philosophy  yet 
propounded. 

In  a  future  edition  much  of  the  argument 
might  with  advantage  be  compressed,  and  a  defi- 
nite "credo  "  placed  at  the  beginning.  At  pres- 
ent it  is  not  as  easy  as  it  ought  to  be  to  get  a 
clear  conception  of  the  conclusions  up  to  which 
the  author  is  leading,  and  of  the  deductions  that 
are  expected  to  be  made  from  each  statement. 
Certain  digressions  might  also  be  omitted.  By 
leaving  a  vague  impression  that  the  writer  is  one 
who  is  irritated  by  a  great  many  of  the  common 
phenomena  of  modern  life,  they  subtract  some- 
thing from  the  force  of  his  solemn  reasoned  pro- 
test against  one  of  them. 

Many  of  his  observations,  though  not  origi- 
nal, are  put  in  a  way  that  makes  them  fresh  and 
striking — for  instance,  that  of  the  impossibility 
of  analyzing  any  "  living  "  substance  unless  it  is 
"dead;"  and  that  the  greater  part  of  a  living 
body  is  not  "  alive  "  at  all,  only  the  bioplasts.  To 
bacteriologists  the  stain  analogies  between 
nuclei  and  many  bacteria  will  occur  as  sort  of 
confirmation  on  this  point. 
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The  Borderland 

Between 

Genius  and  Insanity 

Many  men  of  talent  have  been  characterized 
by  a  highly  neurotic  temperament,  and  not  a' 
few  of  their  number  have  traveled  beyond  the 
elastic  limits  of  that  borderland  wherein  eccen- 
tricity is  granted  the  asylum  of  indulgence,  and 
arrived  at  a  mental  condition  which  was  unmis- 
takably insane.  For  every  student  of  mind  this 
ill-defined  borderland  has  a  fascination  of  its 
own  which  challenges  further  exploration,  since 
the  popular  notion  that  there  is  something  of 
kinship  between  genius  and  madness  merely 
states  the  problem  without  helping  to  its  solu- 
tion. To  penetrate  the  subject  more  deeply  the 
guidance  of  medical  knowledge  is  indispensable, 
and  therefore  a  treatise  such  as  that  by  Dr. 
Mobius  (Ueber  das  Pathologische  bei  Nietz- 
sche), on  the  mental  pathology  of  the  specu- 
lative writer  Nietzsche,  is  of  particular  value. 

Nietzsche's  case  is  of  especial  interest  to  med- 
ical men,  because  it  presented  clinically  the  well- 
marked  features  of  progressive  general  paral- 
ysis, and  we  have,  therefore,  good  reason  for  be- 
lieving that  the  mental  deterioration  exhibited 
in  his  writings  provides  in  its  downward  course 
the  psychical  counterpart  of  the  physical  lesion 
which  was  simultaneously  progressing  in  his 
central  nervous  system.  Dr.  Mobius  also  hopes 
that  his  book  will  be  of  help  to  the  layman  who 
is  impressed  with  the  poetical  imagery  and 
stormy  enthusiasm  of  Nietzsche's  writings,  and 
needs  a  warning  voice  to  tell  him  that  when  the 
author's  sayings  become  so  marvelous  as  to  be 
incomprehensible  they  are  probably  only  "  tran- 
scendental "  in  the  sense  that  they  have  passed 
beyond  the  limit  which  separates  sound  intellect 
from  sheer  insanity.  The  average  sober-minded 
man,  we  believe,  is  not  in  much  danger  of  con- 
fusing poetical  inspiration  with  delirious  non- 
sense, and  is  capable  of  detecting  the  morbidly 
neurotic  taint  even  in  the  saner  of  Nietzsche's 
writings;  at  the  same  time,  he  should  not  neglect 
the  opportunity  afforded  by  this  strange  per- 
sonage, with  his  curious  medley  of  enthusiasm 
and  madness,  of  studying  the  differences  between 
the  eccentricities  of  exuberant  genius  and  the 
vagaries  of  mental  degeneracy. 

In  dealing  with  this  subject  generally  it  is  ad- 
visable to  take  as  our  standard  the  normal  intel- 
lectual plane  of  sober  mediocrity,  and  then  note 
the  points  of  resemblance  and  difference  between 
those  types  of  intellect  which  occupy  a  higher 
and  those  which  occupy  a  lower  level  in  relation 
to  our  normal.  In  relatively  small  departures 
from  the  normal,  for  instance,  we  very  frequently 
find  that  both  the  upper  and  the  lower  level  are 
characterized  by  a  state  of  mental  depression: 
the  man  ceases  to  regard  his  stock-in-trade  of 
ideas  with  complacent  self-satisfaction;  they  seem 
inadequate  and  inconsistent;  they  crowd  in  upon 
him  and  oppress  him  with  an  insistent  demand 
for  readjustment.  We  have  here  a  condition  of 
mental  pain  due  to  the  conflict  between  the  man's 
individuality  and  his  environment  as  it  mentally 


presents  itself  to  him.  If  the  former  triumphs 
in  the  struggle,  we  recognize  the  man  of  strong 
character  and  creative  power,  who  proves  him- 
self superior  to  his  fellows  because  he  can  over- 
come circumstances  in  which  ordinary  men 
would  quietly  acquiesce.  If,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  depressing  circumstances  gain  the  ascen- 
dency and  crush  the  man's  power  of  initiative, 
the  mental  pain  tends  to  perpetuate  itself  with 
cumulative  effect,  and  a  state  of  mind  supervenes 
which  is  a  strong  predisposing  cause  of  melan- 
cholia. 

We  may  again  compare  with  one  another  two 
still  wider  divergencies  from  the  normal — the 
elation  and  sense  of  well-being  which  is  charac- 
teristic of  mania  with  the  brilliance  and  enthu- 
siasm of  the  successful  genius  who  carries  every- 
thing before  him,  conscious  of  his  power  and 
keenly  enjoying  his  work.  In  both  cases  we 
have  a  state  of  consciousness  in  which  there  is 
an  exalted  sense  of  control  over  circumstances, 
and  a  feeling  of  emancipation  from  ordinary  re- 
straints; the  difference  lies  in. the  range  and  char- 
acter of  the  environment  upon  which  the  man's 
energies  are  directed.  The  genius  marks  the 
impress  of  his  will  upon  an  ever-widening  sphere 
of  objective  reality;  the  maniac's  sense  of  free- 
dom and  power  is  due  to  the  fact  that  almost  the 
whole  of  the  vast  complexities  which  make  up 
the  environment  of  which  we  are  normally  con- 
scious has  become  blotted  out  for  him,  and  he 
has  been  left  with  a  barren  supremacy  over  little 
but  his  own  phantasies. 

By  pursuing  this  method  of  comparison  we 
may  perhaps  arrive  at  a  helpful  criterion  for  the 
judgment  of  our  borderland  cases.  In  dealing- 
with  a  man  who  is  dissatisfied  with  ordinary 
methods  of  arranging  the  data  of  his  experience, 
we  must  first  ask  ourselves,  Does  he  still  retain 
his  grasp  of  the  normal  standpoint?  If  he  does, 
then  his  dissatisfaction  may  be  the  prelude  to 
new  discoveries;  but  if  he  does  not,  there  is  the 
suspicion  that  his  efforts  at  reform  may  prove 
to  be  the  dying  struggles  of  a  drowning  intellect. 
True  originality  is  the  salt  of  the  earth,  and  the 
homage  we  pay  its  possessor  is  but  his  due;  but 
let  us  first  scrutinize  him  with  some  discrimina- 
tion, for  if  eccentricity  is  all  that  he  can  rightly 
claim,  the  allegiance  we  pay  him  is  a  degradation 
to  ourselves.  A  new  idea,  whether  in  poetry, 
art,  or  science,  implies  concentration  of  effort; 
but  there  is  a  vast  difference  between  the  con- 
centration of  the  well-stored  mind,  which  volun- 
tarily brings  its  attention  to  focus  upon  a  par- 
ticular point,  and  the  concentration  due  to  a 
narrowing  of  interests,  which  is  helpless  to  pre- 
vent a  single  idea  from  usurping  the  entire  men- 
tal field;  and  though  the  difference  may  often  be 
far  from  easy  to  recognize,  it  is  in  principle  the 
same  as  the  very  obvious  difference  between  the 
inspiration  of  genius  and  the  obsession  of  the 
monomaniac. 

From  his  constant  association  with  morbid 
conditions  of  body  and  mind  the  medical  man 
is  particularly  well   fitted  to  study  these  prob- 
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lems;  he  alone  can  interpret  the  lessons  of  disease 
with  a  sympathy  which  is  never  repelled,  and  de- 
duce from  a  study  of  Nature's  failures  the  safe- 
guards of  intellectual  progress. 

The  Theory 

and  Practice  of  Laughter. 

In  the  eighteenth  century  the  dignity  and  state 
which  a  large  number  of  the  rural  squires  in 
Great  Britain  attained  by  reason  of  corpulency 
was  attributed  to  the  habitual  perusal  of  a  set  of 
sonnets  published  in  the  Guardian,  entitled, 
"Laugh  and  Be  Fat;  or,  Pills  to  Purge  Melan- 
choly." Yet  it  is  to  be  presumed  that  the  authors 
of  these  sonnets  never  took  the  trouble  to  form 
any  theories  as  to  the  "  Forms,  Causes,  Develop- 
ment, and  Value  of  Laughter,"  such  as  are  set 
forth  in  his  able  Essay  on  Laughter  by  Profes- 
sor James  Sully.  They  probably  drew  their  con- 
clusions from  their  own  observation  that  the 
laughter  resulting  from  pure  good  temper  and 
good  health  is  nearly  always  associated  with  fat 
people,  while  the  thin  take  life  more  soberly, 
generallv  laughing  satirically,  or,  as  the  French 
say,  du  hout  des  levres — "  a  forced  laughter, 
when  in  outward  appearance  one  seemeth  well 
pleased,  but  at  his  heart  is  discontented  " ;  or,  to 
use  Cicero's  phrase,  "  A  laughter  far  from  the 
heart."  Juvenah  somewhere  says  of  Democri- 
tus,  who  is  always  represented  to  us  as  a  man  of 
enormous  size,  attributed  to  his  frequent  exercise 
of  his  risible  faculty,  "  Perpetuo  risu  pulmonem 
agitare  solebat." 

The  majority  of  the  unitiated  who  know 
nothing  more  about  the  value,  forms,  or  develop- 
ment of  laughter  will  still  follow  Professor  Sully 
with  interest  through  432  pages  of  theories  very 
clearly  stated  and  criticised. 

Analyses  of  laughter  as  propounded  by  Aris- 
totle, Schopenhauer,  Kant,  Hegel,  and  other 
philosophers  were  not  hilarious  reading,  but  Pro- 
fessor Sully  has  managed  to  present  this  scien- 
tific aspect  of  the  subject  in  a  delightfully  in- 
teresting and  entertaining  manner,  so  that  he 
proves  himself  to  be  a  lover  of  laughter  who  is 
possessed  of  a  keen  power  of  observation  allied 
to  a  marked  sense  of  the  ridiculous. 

The  distinguishing  characteristic  of  laughing 
is  the  production  of  the  familiar  series  of  sounds ; 
and  he  observes  that,  as  with  sighing,  sobbing, 
and  some  other  actions,  laughter  is  an  interrup- 
tion of  the  natural  rhythm  of  the  respiratory 
process,  in  which  inspiration  and  expiration  fol- 
low one  another  at  regular  intervals.  The  ob- 
vious feature  of  this  interruption  in  the  case  of 
laughter  is  the  series  of  short,  spasmodic,  ex- 
piratory movements  by  which  the  sounds  are 
produced.  These  are,  however,  preceded  by  a 
less  noticed  inspiration  of  exceptional  energy  and 
depth.  These  interruptions  of  the  ordinary 
respiratory  movements  involve  an  unusually  en- 
ergetic action  of  the  large  muscles  by  which  the 
chest  is  expanded,  those  which  secure  the  con- 
traction, and  so  the  descent  of  the  diaphragm, 
and  those  by  the  action  of  which  the  ribs  are 
elevated.     The  production  of  the  sounds  by  the 


spasmodic  expiratory  movements  shows  that  the 
glottis  is  partially  closed.  As  to  the  quality  of 
the  sounds.  Professor  Sully  considers  that  it  is 
explained  "  by  the  particular  arrangements  at  the 
moment  of  the  cachination  of  the  vocal  appa- 
ratus, and  more  particularly  the  shape  of  the 
resonance  chambers  of  the  mouth.  Familiar 
though  we  are  with  them,  we  should  find  it  hard 
to  give  an  accurate  description  of  the  sounds  of 
laughter.  .  .  .  Taking  the  laughter  of  the 
adult  male,  which  is  perhaps  more  frank  and 
better  pronounced,  we  find  the  more  common 
forms  of  iterated  sounds  to  range  from  the  broad 
vowel  sound  aw  (in  "law")  to  the  sharp  a  (in 
"  bat  ").  The  long  0  sound  (as  in  "  go  "),  involv- 
ing the  rounded  mouth  aperture,  seems  to  me 
to  be  far  less  common.  The  same  applies  to  the 
long  cc  and  ai  sounds,  and  those  which  seem  to 
be  most  closely  allied  to  them.  These  variations 
appear,  so  far  as  I  can  judge,  to  go  with  altera- 
tions of  pitch.  The  broader  sounds,  for  example, 
aw,  seem  naturally  to  ally  themselves  to  the 
hardier  deep-pitched  explosion,  the  other  to  the 
more  cackle-like  utterances  in  the  higher  parts 
of  the  register.  .  .  .  These  considerations  will 
prepare  us  to  find  that  the  vowel  quality  of  the 
sound  varies  in  general  with  sex  and  age.  Ac- 
cording to  Haller  and  Gratiolet,  the  sounds  of 
the  laughter  of  women  and  children,  which  corre- 
spond with  their  higher  vocal  pitch,  approach  in 
vowel  quality  to  the  French  i  and  c." 

After  considering  the  value  of  laughter  in  the 
economy  of  human  life,  Professor  Sully  goes  on 
to  say:  "Vocal  exercises,  of  which  laughter  is 
clearly  one,  have  been  recommended  by  experts 
from  the  time  of  Aristotle  as  a  means  of  strength- 
ening the  lungs  and  of  furthering  the  health  of 
the  organisms  as  a  whole.  .  .  .  The  learned 
Burton  (b.  1577)  quotes  a  number  of  physicians 
in  favor  of  the  custom  of  enlivening  the  feast 
with  mirth  and  jokes.  The  reader  may  find 
reference  to  the  salutary  effects  of  laughter  in 
the  latest  text-books  of  physiology." 

Authors  who  have  written  on  laughter  are 
largely  quoted,  and  the  failure  to  refer  to  Dr.  L. 
Dugas'  valuable  work  Psychologie  du  Rire  (ex- 
cept in  the  footnotes)  is  due  to  the  fact  that  that 
work  appeared  while  Professor  Sully's  was  in  the 
press.  Professor  Sully  touches  on  each  type  of 
laughter  (so  pithily  classified  by  Steele  under  the 
heads  of  dimplers,  smilers,  laughers,  grinners, 
and  horse  laughers).  All  these  denominations 
of  laughers  still  exist,  although  Dr.  Sully  assures 
us  that  laughter  is  declining.  He  ascribes  this 
to  a  growing  refinement  of  manners  in  all  classes, 
led  by  "  high  society,"  who  prohibit  loud  laugh- 
ter by  their  code  of  proprieties,  and  are  aped  by 
the  middle  classes.  It  is  evident  that  studied 
laughter  does  not  come  straight  from  the  heart, 
and  so  we  run  the  risk  that  "  the  smile  of  God  " 
mav  die  out  altogether. 


How  soon  a  smile  of  God  can  change  the  world! 
How  we  are  made  for  happiness — how  work 
Grows  play,  adversity  a  winning  fight. 
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A  Classroom  Talk. 

BY   PROF.   EDMUND   CARLETON,   M.   D. 

(New  York    Homeopathic   College   and   Hospital,  March    14, 
I903.) 

We  will  take  a  few  moments  of  our  limited 
time  to  consider  the  questions  you  have  sub- 
mitted. 

Dunham  calls  "  Homeopathy,  the  Science  of 
Therapeutics,"  because  it  is  founded  upon  the 
Law  of  Similars.  To  understand  this  great, 
natural  law  is  indeed  a  scientific  attainment. 
Hahnemann  says  (Organon,  Sec.  I.):  "  The  first 
and  sole  duty  of  the  physician  is  to  restore  health 
to  the  sick.  This  is  the  true  art  of  healing."  To 
practice  homeopathy  is  unmistakably  an  art. 
We  are  dealing  with  a  science  and  an  art. 

"Shall  we  pay  no  attention  to  Pathology?" 
We  shall  study  it.  Virchow's  Cellular  Pathol- 
ogy has  proved  to  be  a  well-working  theory;  it 
has  stood  an  unusually  long  time;  and  it  may  be 
a  good  while  before  some  wise  man  upsets  it. 
A  knowledge  of  the  natural  courses  of  diseases 
is  necessary.  It  will  not  do  to  send  the  typhoid 
fever  patient  downtown  to  business,  or  to  en- 
courage his  belief  that  he  will  go  next  week. 
The  physician  should  know  all  this  and  more  of 
the  disease— how  to  feed,  nurse,  and  all  that; 
but  will  such  knowledge  influence  the  course  of 
the  disease?  No.  What  will?  The  prescrip- 
tion. Will  all  the  knowledge  of  Pathology  in 
the  world  affect  his  selection  of  the  remedy?  No, 
never.  The  healing  art  requires  a  medicine  simi- 
lar to  all  the  symptoms. 

"  Nevertheless,  will  it  not  be  right  to  heed  the 
germ  theory?"  "  If  we  kill  the  germs  will  not 
the  patient  be  well?"  Let  us  briefly  consider 
these  questions  that  you  may  become  better  en- 
abled to  overcome  error. 

Practically,  the  so-called  germ  theory  means 
bugs.  Does  a  specified  kind  of  bug  produce  a 
specified  form  of  disease?  My  answer  is,  not 
proven.  Each  of  you  has,  undoubtedly,  at  the 
present  moment  bugs  in  the  mouth.  Are  you 
sick?  No.  Your  vitality  is  unimpaired;  the  soil 
is  hostile;  no  bug  thrives  there;  but  let  your  vital- 
ity be  impaired,  then  you  are  sick.  I  leave  it  to 
you  to  decide  whether  the  bug  is  cause  or  co- 
incidence. The  bug  advocates  themselves  admit 
that  some  forms  of  disease  are  produced,  not  by 
bugs,  but  by  their  toxins.  This  seems  to  me  to 
be  a  fatal  admission.  From  one,  judge  others. 
The  sting  in  the  tail  of  this  scheme  is  the  inten- 
tion to  treat  diseases  with  a  generalization.  If 
a  man  is  sick  detect  the  criminal  bug,  and  then 


inject  the  modified  carcasses  of  more  of  the  same 
kind  of  bugs  into  the  patient.  Cheap  and  nasty! 
Dilute  bugs  versus  a  colony  of  live  bugs.  The 
sublime  arrogance  of  this  scheme  is  many-sided. 
It  puts  a  premium  upon  laziness.  Drop  a  nickel 
in  the  slot  and  find  your  bug;  drop  another  nickel 
in  the  adjacent  slot  and  receive  your  bug-juice; 
squirt.  No  physician  required.  A  clerk  can 
put  the  case  through.  Remember,  the  juice  is 
put  in  pickle  to  keep  it  from  decay.  The  pickle 
is  often  carbolic  acid.  Of  course,  both  juice  and 
pickle  have  their  effects  upon  the  human  system, 
although  the  bug  man  ignores  that  fact.  (Cf. 
Organon,  Sec.  32.*) 

The  result  may  be  good  or  bad — often  the 
latter.  Who  can  say  which  agent  did  it?  If 
there  is  a  recovery,  a  victory  is  claimed  for  the 
juice.  Just  as  likely  it  should  be  credited  to  the 
pickle.  Arrogance  personified!  There  is  to  be 
no  attempt  whatever  at  individualization;  the 
patient  must  be  fitted  to  the  garment,  not  the 
garment  to  the  patient.  In  fact,  no  considera- 
tion whatever  is  shown  to  the  patient ;  it  is  to  kill 
bugs ;  it  does  not  matter  what  effect  the  injection 
has  upon  the  sick  person;  Sec.  18,  of  the 
Organon,  is  flouted. j  Demand  to  know  the 
symptoms  proven  upon  the  healthy  by  it  before 
consenting  to  use  any  antitoxine.  If  they  cor- 
respond with  the  symptoms  of  the  sick,  and  the 
agent  has  been  fit  by  potentiation,  then  it  may 
be  given  by  the  mouth  or  otherwise,  like  any 
other  homoeopathic  medicine. 

One  might  not  care  who  believed  or  disbe- 
lieved the  bug  theory,  except  for  the  fact  that  the 
believer  wants  to  start  on  a  crusade  against  bugs, 
as  we  have  shown,  instead  of  prescribing  for  the 
sick  man.  No  consideration  of  the  soil.  Any 
dairy  man  can  tell  you  that  only  the  richest 
cheeses  have  "  skippers  "  or  maggots.  Bugs  of 
many  kinds  are  widely  distributed;  but  they  do 
not  distress  healthy  people:  the  sickly  are  the 
prey.  Do  not  confound  cause  and  effect.  Let 
the  horse  precede  the  cart.  By  the  way,  those 
gentlemen  who  talk  so  glibly  about  Preventive 

*.  .  .  Every  real  medicine  will,  at  all  times,  and  under 
every  circumstance,  work  upon  ever)'  living  individual,  and 
excite  in  him  the  symptoms  that  are  peculiar  to  it  (so  as  to  be 
clearly  manifest  to  the  senses  when  the  dose  is  powerful 
enough),  to  such  a  degree  that  the  whole  of  the  system  is 
always  (unconditionally)  attacked,  and.  in  a  manner,  infected 
by  the  medicinal  disease,  which,  as  I  have  before  said,  is  not 
at  all  the  case  in  natural  diseases." 

f  "  From  t+iis  incontrovertible  truth,  that  beyond  the 
totality  of  the  symptoms  there  is  nothing  discernible  in 
diseases  by  which  they  could  make  known  the  nature  of  the 
medicine  they  stand  in  need  of,  we  ought  naturally  to  con- 
clude that  there  can  be  no  other  indication  whatever  than  the 
ensemble  of  the  symptoms  in  each  individual  case  to  guide  us 
in  the  choice  of  a  remedy." 
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Medicine,  and  persuade  multi-millionaires  to  set 
up  shop  for  them,  have  for  their  end  and  aim 
the  syringe.  In  order  to  prevent  sickness  they 
plan  to  poison  well  people!  It  is  time  to  oppose 
this  abominable  plan. 

So  you  see  that  the  question  "  Do  we  not 
know  the  direct  causes  of  many  diseases  for- 
merly attributed  to  psora?  "  has  to  go  into  the 
cart  behind  the  horse.  We  do  not  admit  that 
bugs  are  the  cause. 

A.  good  example  of  squirtative  prevention  is 
vaccination;  and  that  brings  us  to  the  question, 
"  If  vaccinia  is  homeopathic  to  variola,  why  are 
not  the  various  anti-toxines  homeopathic  to  their 
respective  diseases?"  Vaccinia  is  not  properly 
homeopathic  to  variola.  It  lacks  power  and  in- 
tensity. Read  the  introduction  to  the  Organon, 
page  75,  a  little  more  carefully.  Cleveland, 
Ohio,  has  recently  favored  us  with  an  object 
lesson.  Smallpox  flourished  mightily  there,  just 
in  proportion  as  the  health  officials  most  strenu- 
ously practiced  vaccination.  At  length  they  gave 
it  up,  stopped  vaccinating,  cleaned  up  the  city,  and 
encouraged  calmness  and  hygiene  among  the  in- 
habitants. No  more  smallpox !  But  do  you 
fancy  for  a  moment  that  the  vaccinia  insane  would 
allow  such  a  state  of  things  to  last  long?  O,  tem- 
pora !  O,  mores !  that  would  never  do.  A 
flourishing  industry  was  endangered.  The 
Knights  of  the  Lancet  rallied  in  force,  and  com- 
pelled their  subjects  to  vaccinate  more  fiercely 
and  industriously  than  ever.  Immediately  they 
had  a  huge  epidemic  of  smallpox  on  their  hands. 
Vaccinia  has  little  power  to  stop  variola ;  it  is 
often  an  agent  of  evil.  Throw  vaccine  virus  and 
the  mass  of  antitoxines  upon  the  rubbish  heap, 
where  they  belong. — The  Chironian. 
♦     -♦ 

A  Formula  for  Giving  Alcohol  in  Fevers. 

So  much  attention  is  directed  nowadays  to  the 
acknowledged  evils  of  the  liquor  traffic,  to  its 
ruinous  effects  on  the  individual  and  the  family, 
that  a  tendency  is  growing  up  among  physicians 
to  reject  even  the  therapeutic  employment  of  al- 
cohol. Thus  Bunge  says :  '  There  are  few 
drunkards  who  cannot  fortify  themselves  with  a 
medical  authority  as  an  excuse  for  their  evil 
habit,"  meaning,  of  course,  that  many  people 
would  not  have  learned  to  drink  alcohol  to  excess 
had  they  not  first  acquired  a  taste  for  it  through 
the  means  of  a  doctor's  prescription.  Even  if 
this  assertion  were  quite  true  in  every  respect, 
it  should  not  invalidate  the  therapeutic  employ- 
ment of  alcohol.  Reasoning  in  a  similar  way, 
the  use  of  opium  in  medical  practice  should  be 
denounced  because  there  are  so  many  morphine 
fiends. 

Bunge's  statement  is,  however,  only  a  half 
truth.  To  acquire  tuberculosis  from  the  bacilli 
tuberculosis,  which  swarm  in  the  air  of  inhabited 
places,  the  tissues  of  a  human  body  must  be  in  a 
fit  condition  to  nourish  these  bacilli.     In  other 


words,  the  seed  of  tuberculosis  must  fall  on  a 
soil  in  which  the  power  of  resistance  to  tuber- 
culosis is  small  indeed.  It  is  much  the  same 
with  the  formation  of  the  habit  of  alcoholic  ex- 
cess. Is  it  not  remarkable  that  the  vast  majority 
of  men  drink  in  moderation,  or  not  at  all,  while 
a  few  yield  to  their  intemperate  appetites,  re- 
gardless of  wife  and  child,  and  careless  of  the 
loss  of  a  good  situation?  "We  must  ad- 
mit, to  a  certain  extent  at  least,  the  exist- 
ence in  the  heavy  drinker  of  a  cerebral  blemish, 
consisting  of  a  predisposition  to  let  one's  self  be 
carried  away  by,  and  to  offer  no  resistance  to, 
one's  propensities,  or  even,  in  extreme  cases,  a 
want  of  moral  sense."  Legrain  says:  "He 
whose  will  is  opposed  to  it  does  not  become  a 
heavy  drinker;  drunkenness  is  a  disease,  a  morbid 
condition  of  brain."      ( Triboulet  and  Mathieu.) 

It  is  not  our  intention  to  even  recapitulate  in 
this  article  any  considerable  number  of  the  thera- 
peutic uses  of  alcohol.  The  enumeration  would 
be  lengthy  and,  for  our  readers,  superfluous. 
Most  practitioners  of  experience  know  how 
powerfully  alcohol  aids  in  the  recovery  of  the 
diphtheritic  patient.  In  certain  stages  of  acute 
diseases,  such  as  typhoid,  smallpox,  pneumonia, 
cerebro-spinal  meningitis,  capillary  bronchitis, 
etc.,  alcohol  is  a  potent  remedy  for  good.  Most 
authorities  state  alcohol  should  be  employed  only 
in  such  cases  when  there  is  marked  depression  of 
the  circulatory  apparatus,  characterized  by  a 
weak,  soft,  rapid  and  irregular  pulse,  with  a  feeble 
sound  of  the  heart  and  threatened  syncope  or 
delirium.  In  treating  cases  of  the  above  men- 
tioned diseases  alcohol  is  beneficial  when  by  its 
use  the  tongue  is  moistened,  the  pulse  and  res- 
piration are  slowed,  the  restlessness  and  delirium 
quieted,  and  the  skin  becomes  less  parched. 

While  the  recorded  facts  which  support  these 
observations  are  incontestable,  being,  in  fact, 
matters  of  daily  occurrence,  the  reason  why  alco- 
hol exercises  these  beneficent  effects  has  not 
been  as  clearly  explained  as  the  importance  of 
the  subject  deserves. 

It  is  now  admitted  that  alcohol,  by  being  con- 
sumed in  the  body,  delays  the  waste  of  the  pa- 
tient's fat  and  albumin,  and  is  pro  tanto  a  food. 
In  this  respect  it  renders  important  alimentary 
services  in  all  wasting  febrile  diseases  in  which 
proper  food  cannot  be  taken,  quite  apart  from 
any  considerations  as  to  its  stimulating  effects. 

In  La  Presse  Medicale,  Feb.  4,  1903,  Dr.  Mar- 
tinet essays  to  give  a  formula  which  may  serve 
as  a  guide  for  the  use  of  alcohol  in  febrile  cases, 
and,  what  is  more  important,  the  rationale  of  its 
operation.  Alimentation  during  fever  being  in- 
sufficient to  supply  the  2,500  calories  (heat 
units)  required  for  the  existence  of  an  individual 
of  .medium  weight,  the  latter  is  obliged  to  live 
on  his  capital,  ;'.  c,  his  own  tissues;  his  fat  and 
albuminoids  combine  and  are  consumed,  while 
his  energy  and  vital  force  decrease. 

Now,  a  gram  of  alcohol  yields  7  calories,  or 
units  of  heat,  and  its  combustion  in  the  patient's 
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body  is  all  the  quicker  and  more  complete  the 
higher  his  fever.  Thus,  if  from  40  to  60  grams 
of  alcohol  are  given  to  a  patient  with  pneumonia, 
scarcely  a  trace  of  alcohol  appears  in  his  urine, 
nor  can  the  slightest  odor  of  it  be  perceived  in 
his  breath  if  after  taking  the  alcohol  he  washes 
his  mouth  and  swallows  a  little  pure  milk. 
Bunge  also  states:  "Alcohol  is  burned  for  the 
most  part  in  the  body,  only  a  small  part  of  it  is 
eliminated  as  alcohol  through  the  kidneys  and 
the  lungs.  Without  any  doubt,  therefore,  alco- 
hol is  a  living  force  in  the  body."  Martinet 
asserts  that  a  certain  calculated  amount  of  alco- 
hol should  be  administered  to  the  febrile  patient 
by  alimentation  in  order  to  forestall  the  necessary 
waste  of  his  tissues,  and  he  gives  the  following 
formula: 

1$      Tr.  cinnamon 5  grams  3  '•  gr-  xvii. 

Old  rum 

Simple  syrup  aa  .......  100  grams  3   xxv.  gr.  xliij. 

Water 40  grams  3    x.  gr.  xvii. 

245  ?    vii.    3  vii: 

A  tablespoonful  every  two  hours: 

The  tablespoon  should  hold  a  little  over  5 
drachms,  so  that  the  mixture  would  be  finished 
in  twenty-four  hours. 

As  rum  contains  about  60  per  cent,  of  alcohol, 
the  100  grams  of  rum  prescribed  represent  60 
grams  of  absolute  alcohol,  corresponding  to 
420  calories  (60x7);  the  60  grams  of  sugar  fur- 
nish (60x4)  240;  so  that  a  mixture  like  the  fore- 
going represents  660  calories.  Martinet  goes  on 
to  say  that  the  calorifacient  power  of  his  mixture 
is  equal  to  that  produced  by  a  litre  of  milk,  but 
is  practically  superior  to  the  latter  because  its 
combustion  is  certainly  more  complete  and  its 
absorption  by  the  body  calls  for  less  vital  effort. 
Its  calorifacient  power  is  meant,  not  its  nutritive 
power,  which  is  quite  another  thing. 

It  certainly  would  be  satisfactory  to  the  prac- 
titioner, and  should  be  in  the  best  interests  of 
the  patient  and  his  family,  if  alcohol,  accurately 
measured  according  to  the  requirements  of  the 
individual,  were  administered  as  carefully  as  any 
other  medicine. 

Perhaps  a  patient  may  wish  to  impose  his 
views  for  or  against  alcohol  on  his  physician,  or 
the  latter  may  allow  his  convictions,  which  may 
be  opposed  to  the  beverage  use  of  alcohol,  to 
sway  his  judgment  in  treating  a  patient,  to  the 
injury  of  the  latter. 

Both  of  these  difficulties  would  disappear  if 
alcohol,  when  required  in  the  treatment  of  a  pa- 
tient, were  dispensed  like  any  other  drug. 

♦      ♦ 

What  Is  an  Accident? 

The  question,  what  is  an  "  accident  "  within 
the  meaning  of  an  accident  insurance  policy 
sometimes  comes  before  the  courts  for  considera- 
tion. In  a  recent  case  it  was  the  widow  of  a 
policy-holder  sued  an  insurance  company  in  re- 


spect of  the  death  of  her  husband,  which  had 
taken  place  under  the  following  circumstances: 
It  appeared  that  while  undressing  he  scratched 
his  leg  just  below  the  knee  with  his  thumb  nail. 
The  wound,  although  slight,  did  not  heal.  Ery- 
sipelas supervened,  septic  pneumonia  developed, 
and  the  man  died.  Medical  evidence  having  been 
called  to  show  that  the  septic  pneumonia  was 
traceable  to  the  accident,  the  court  held  that  the 
insurance  company  were  liable,  and  entered 
judgment  for  the  plaintiff.  Although  this  find- 
ing is  in  accord  wih  some  previous  cases,  there 
are  other  decisions  which  show  that  the  law  upon 
the  subject  is  not  by  any  means  clear.  Thus  we 
recall  a  case  in  which  a  man  who  was  liable  to 
epileptic  fits  was  crossing  a  shallow  stream.  He 
slipped  and  fell,  and,  being  seized  with  a  fit,  he 
was  drowned.  The  court  held  the  insurance  com- 
pany liable,  although  the  policy  contained  a 
clause  which  expressly  exempted  the  company 
from  liability  for  death  caused  by  certain  dis- 
eases which  were  enumerated,  or  "  from  any 
other  disease  or  secondary  cause  arising  in  the 
system  before,  or  at  the  time,  or  following  the 
accidental  injury." 

♦     ♦• 

Treatment  of  Spastic  Constipation. 

Y.  Sohlern  (Berl.  klin.  Woch.)  regards  the 
treatment  of  constipation  as  one  of  the  most  diffi- 
cult problems  in  medicine,  because,  as  a  rule,  the 
physician  does  not  differentiate  the  forms  of  dis- 
turbance. In  dealing  with  one  form  of  chronic 
constipation,  namely,  the  spastic  form,  he  says 
that  it  is  very  often  not  recognized  as  such,  and 
treated,  without  success,  like  the  other  forms. 
It  occurs  in  neurasthenic  subjects,  and  takes  the 
shape  of  a  neurosis  of  the  intestine.  The  char- 
acteristic symptoms  are  constipation,  spasmodic 
pains,  and  alteration  of  the  stools.  On  palpation 
the  intestines  are  felt  as  stiffened,  band-like 
masses,  which  must  not  be  confused  with  gut 
filled  with  faeces,  in  which  case  the  masses  are 
kneadable  and  not  painful;  the  stools  are  small, 
and  contain  too  little  water;  they  are  either  tarry 
or  very  hard.  At  times  they  present  masses  of 
hardened  faeces,  of  the  size  of  a  hazel  nut  or 
pigeon's  egg.  A  further  train  of  symptoms, 
which  are  mostly  met  with  in  cases  of  spastic 
constipation,  are  those  of  the  neurasthenia  or 
hysteria  from  which  the  patient  is  suffering.  V. 
Sohlern  gives  some  vivid  descriptions  of  this  con- 
dition by  recounting  the  clinical  histories  of  some 
cases.  He  points  out  that  a  striking  peculiarity 
of  these  cases  is  that  during  the  intervals  between 
the  attacks,  even  when  there  had  been  several 
davs  without  a  stool,  and  the  patient  had  taken 
nourishment  plentifully,  there  was  no  tympan- 
ites, nor  were  there  any  subjective  complaints. 
The  essential  points  of  the  treatment  are  rest  in 
bed,  non-irritating  diet,  which  at  the  same  time 
is  nutritious,  containing  such  foods  as  milk, 
honev,  butter,  bouillon,  etc..  warm  applications 
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to  the  abdomen  during  the  day,  and  cold  com- 
presses during  the  night,  and  some  nerve 
sedative.  The  bowels  should  be  opened  by  in- 
jection of  oil.  Tincture  of  belladonna  given  in- 
ternally suffices  to  remove  the  pain  of  the  spas- 
modic contraction  of  the  gut.  No  drastic  aperi- 
ents should  be  given,  and  when  it  appears  neces- 
sary to  give  anything  he  prefers  a  glass  of  pure 
water  during  fasting,  or  at  most  a  glass  of  Vichy 
water.  As  soon  as  one  has  succeeded  in  obtain- 
ing motions  without  pain,  one  may  proceed  in 
allowing  a  normal  diet,  as  long  as  there  is  plenty 
of  vegetable  and  fruit  contained  in  it.  In  con- 
clusion, he  warns  that  much  more  harm  than 
good  is  likely  to  be  done  in  these  cases  by  the 
employment  of  electricity  and  massage. 


Correspottoence. 


Editor  of  The  American  Physician. 

Dear  Doctor:  It  may  interest  your  readers  to 
know  the  result  of  the  operation  on  the  clinical 
case  reported  in  the  March  issue  of  your  esteemed 
journal. 

The  swelling  in  the  wrist,  above  the  annular 
ligament,  was  opened,  and  in  it  was  found  a  very 
tough  sack,  which  wound  its  way  between  all 
of  the  wrist  tendons  and  contained  many  of  the 
"  rice  bodies  "  of  which  we  had  removed  sev- 
eral tablespoonfuls  from  the  opening  in  the  palm 
of  the  hand  at  the  base  of  the  little  finger.  The 
sack-cavity  was  about  two  inches  long  and  ex- 
tended through  the  entire  thickness  of  the  wrist. 

As  much  of  the  sack  as  possible  was  dissected 
out,  then  cut  off  and  the  wound  sewed  up  with 
interrupted  cat-gut  sutures. 

Next  in  turn  the  opening  at  the  base  of  the 
little  finger  received  our  attention.  A  sack,  like 
the  one  at  the  wrist,  was  found,  which  extended 
upward  along  the  tendons  of  the  flexor  pro- 
fundus digitorum,  and  evidently  furnished  the 
canal  through  which  the  rice  bodies  came  from 
the  wrist  down  to  the  base  of  the  little  finger. 
This  sack  was  treated  the  same  as  the  one  above. 
No  synovial  fluid  was  found  in  either  sack. 

Both  wounds  healed  by  first  intention,  and  the 
patient  has  gradually  resumed  his  duties  at  the 
farm,  and  there  is  no  evidence  of  a  return  of  the 
trouble. 

About  a  month  or  six  weeks  after  the  opera- 
tion on  the  wrist,  a  small  swelling  was  noticed  on 
the  adductor  side  of  the  thumb  of  the  same 
hand,  and  in  it  we  found  a  single  large  rice  body 
about  the  size  of  a  marrowfat  pea.  Several 
weeks  later  another  one  was  removed  from  the 
same  thumb  near  the  site  of  the  first  operation. 

Since  then  there  has  been  no  more  trouble. 
The  enlargement  of  the  third  joint  of  the  little 
finger,  which  had  existed  for  some  time  previous 
to  the  operation,  and  which  we  feared  might  be 
tuberculous,  has  gradually  subsided  (patient 
poulticed  it  every  night  for  weeks),  and  the  joint 


is  now  practically  normal.     The  hand  is  stronger 
than  it  has  been  for  three  years.     The  man's  gen- 
eral health  has  always  been  excellent. 
Fraternally  yours, 

Carl  Crisand. 

Worcester,  Mass.,  April  20,  1903. 


Society  flDeetino. 


Allen  County  Homeopathic  Medical  Society, 
Fort  Wayne,  Ind.,  Friday  Eveniny,  April  17, 
1903. 

Shortly  after  the  organization  of  the  above 
society,  some  two  years  ago,  it  was  recognized 
by  it  that  there  was  a  woeful  lack  of  knowledge 
on  the  part  of  the  laity  in  northern  Indiana  re- 
garding in  what  the  difference  between  homeop- 
athy and  other  systems  or  methods  of  medicine 
consisted.  Also  that  there  was  a  vast  amount 
of  misrepresentation  as  to  the  same.  It  was 
therefore  determined  by  the  society  to  enter  upon 
a  campaign  of  "  Education  of  the  laity."  With 
this  end  in  view  the  society  announced,  some 
fourteen  months  ago,  "  A  Reception."  To  this 
the  public  was  invited,  not  only  by  press  notices, 
but  by  handsomely  gotten-up  invitations,  which 
were  sent  through  the  mail  to  the  heads  of  the 
leading  families  of  the  community. 

A  large  and  cultivated  assemblage  was  present 
on  the  appointed  night,  and  were  intensely  inter- 
ested in  the  admirable  address  of  Dr.  Dewey. 
His  subject  was:  "  What  is  Homeopathy?  "  Suf- 
fice it  to  say  that  it  was  a  most  masterly  exposi- 
tion of  homeopathic  truths,  and  that  the  follow- 
ers of  Hahnemann  have  ever  since  held  their 
heads  high  in  Fort  Wayne,  Ind.,  having  a  very 
much  larger  clientele  than  ever  before. 

At  the  society's  "  Second  Annual  Reception 
and  Banquet  "  eminent  physicians  from  distant 
parts  of  Indiana  and  adjoining  States  were  pres- 
ent in  force;  and  at  the  reception,  which  was  held 
in  the  large  reception  rooms  of  the  new  court- 
house in  Fort  Wayne,  the  culture  and  refinement 
of  the  city  was  gathered  in  numbers  so  great  as 
to  test  the  capacity  of  the  hall.  All  going  to 
prove  the  good  missionary  work  done  by  Dr. 
Dewey  at  the  reception  last  year. 

As  the  sruests  arathered  each  lady  was  handed 
an  American  Beauty  rose,  to  which  was  attached 
the  silken  colors  of  the  society.  Dr.  E.  P.  Ban- 
ning welcomed  the  society's  guests,  and  intro- 
duced Dr.  Joseph  P.  Cobb,  president  of  the  Am- 
erican Institute.  Dr.  Cobb  was  very  cordially 
received  by  the  large  assemblage,  and  held  their 
attention  during  his  fifty  minutes'  extempore  ad- 
dress on  "  History  of  Homeopathy  and  Its  Pres- 
ent Proud  Position."  He  spoke  of  Hahne- 
mann's early  attainments  as  a  student;  his  per- 
secution in  Germany  by  the  pharmacists  and 
physicians:  of  the  fact  that  while   Hahnemann 
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was  legally  prosecuted  under  a  law  which  for- 
•  hade  anyone  but  a  registered  pharmacist  pre- 
paring his  own  medicine;  Hahnemann's  flee- 
ing from  persecution  from  one  German  city  to 
another,  and  from  one  to  another;  at  last  his 
flight  to  the  French  Capital;  his  instantaneous 
success  there;  the  honors  and  the  glorious  tri- 
umph; the  vindication  and  the  reward  consti- 
tuted a  graphic  sketch,  and  as  it  was  being 
drawn,  the  audience,  while  hanging  upon  the 
speaker's  words,  seemed  to  be  gazing  upon  a 
vitascopic  picture.  And  when,  in  closing,  the 
speaker  told  of  the  number  of  homeopathic  hos- 
pitals, colleges,  sanitariums,  and  other  institu- 
tions there  were  now  in  the  United  States,  the 
number  and  character  of  the  clientele  of  the 
15.000  homeopathic  physicians,  and  of  their  in- 
variable triumph  when  brought  face  to  face  with 
an  epidemic,  the  great  assemblage  broke  into  ap- 
plause, showing  that,  though  probably  not  one 
in  ten  employed  homeopathy,  they  were  in  sym- 
pathy with  its  struggle  and  its  victory. 

Dr.  W.  B.  Hinsdale  followed.  His  subject 
was  "  Medicine — Its  Past — Its  Present."  It 
was  a  scholarly,  logical,  close-knit  address. 
There  was  no  getting  away  from  its  conclu- 
sions; it  was  attentively  listened  to  and,  when 
completed,  its  hearers  were,  despite  the  late- 
ness of  the  hour,  anxious  to  hear  more.  Many 
prominent  members  of  the  old  school  were  pres- 
ent, and  went  away  thinking. 

At  the  close  of  the  speaking  the  audience  re- 
mained and  participated  in  the  introductions  and 
congratulations.  Time  and  again  were  members 
of  the  society  and  friends  of  homeopathy  con- 
gratulated and  thanked.  The  amount  of  value 
this  reception  has  been  to  the  cause  of  homeo- 
pathy is  incalculable,  for  the  audience  was  com- 
posed of  leaders  in  thought  and  the  community. 
Dr.  John  B.  Stutz  of  Fort  Wayne  welcomed 
the  guests  to  the  banquet  which  followed,  and 
proposed  the  following  list  of  toasts,  which  were 
responded  to  by  the  various  physicians  called 
upon  with  an  ability  and  clearness  that  showed 
thorough  study  and  mastery  of  the  subjects 
spoken  on: 

"  The    American    Institute    of    Homeopathy." 
Dr.  Joseph  P.  Cobb,  Chicago. 

"  Medical  Legislation."     Dr.  W.  B.  Hinsdale, 
Ann-Arbor. 

'  The   Homeopathic    Physician."     Dr.    Frank- 
Kraft.  Cleveland. 

'  The    Homeopathic    Surgeon."     Dr.    H.    R. 
Chislett,   Chicago. 

'  The    Homeopathic    Specialist."     Dr.    E.    P. 
Banning,  Chicago. 

"  Medical      Snap-shots      (Aphorisms)."       Dr. 
Henry  Merze,  Ft.  Wayne. 

"  Death's  Dislike  of  Homeopathy  "  (an  origi- 
nal poem)  Dr.  W.  II.  Bowen,  Ft.  Wayne. 

"  Gentlemen  of  the  Medical  Profession."     Dr. 
Carrie  B.  Banning,  Ft.  Wayne. 

"Our    Hosts."     Dr.    R.    S.    Copeland,     \nn- 
Arbor. 


6Iobule0. 

— The  Kraft,  1903,  European  party  will  travel 
from  Montreal  to  Detroit  or  stop  off  at  inter- 
mediate points  via  the  Grand  Trunk  Railway 
system  of  Canada,  one  of  the  finest  trips  to  be 
found  in  the  Dominion,  and  upon  one  of  the 
finest  of  railways.  Are  you  going  with  Kraft? 
If  not,  why  not? 

— All  the  way  by  water  between  New  York 
and  Boston  is  an  attractive  offering  of  the  Joy 
line,  and  doubtless  many  Institute  guests  will 
avail  themselves  of  the  ocean  trip,  lasting  about 
twenty-four  hours.  The  cost  is  modest,  only 
$3  one  way,  or  $5.50  for  the  round  trip.  The 
Joy  Company  also  have  a  first-class  day  service 
(Sunday  excepted),  from  New  York  to  Provi- 
dence; steamers  leaving  at  5  P.  M. 

— The  new  Crozer  Homeopathic  Hospital 
building,  Chester,  Pa.,  will  soon  be  turned  over 
to  the  persons  authorized  to  receive  it.  The 
hospital  was  built  to  honor  the  memory  of  the 
late  J.  Lewis  Crozer,  who  built  the  Home  for 
Incurables,   adjoining. 

The  staff  of  the  new  hospital  has  been  ap- 
pointed as  follows:  Drs.  D.  P.  Maddux,  Isaac 
Crowther,  J.  R.  Taylor  Gray,  Charles  W.  Per- 
kins, George  C.  ,  Webster.  Robert  P.  Mercer, 
Charles  H.  Hubbard,  and  Franklin  Powel. 

— That  is  a  pretty  quarrel  in  New  York  State 
between  the  Homeopathic  State  Society  and  the 
Board  of  Regents,  Le  Seure,  ct  a!.  To  a  "  for- 
eigner "- — that  is  to  say,  a  mere  citizen  of  Ohio — 
it  looks  as  if  the  Board  of  Regents  had  grown  a 
bit  too  fast  in  their  autocracy,  and  that  there  was 
evidently  a  strong  wish  and  will  on  the  part  of  the 
good  people  to  put  the  curb  on.  And  in  time, 
perhaps  in  the  next  generation,  some  one  in  New 
York,  although  enjoying  the  usufruct  of  non- 
competition from  "  foreign  "  physicians,  will  rise 
and  condemn  the  unseemly,  selfish  policy  now 
dominating  the  admission  of  capable  physicians 
from  other  foreign  countries  like  Pennsylvania, 
Ohio,  Indiana,  Kansas,  and  a  hatful  of  others. 

— London,  Paris,  Rome  and  Venice,  the  "  Big 
Four "  of  the  American  tourist.  Dr.  Frank 
Kraft,  editor  the  American  Physician.  57 
Bell  Avenue,  Cleveland,  Ohio,  has  secured  the 
newly-built  steamer  Germania — Fabre  Line- — 
to  sail  for  Naples,  July  4th,  from  Brooklyn. 
Only  a  limited  number  of  first-cabin,  outside 
staterooms  remaining.  Party  is  small  and  select. 
Will  be  absent  sixty  to  seventy  days  in  Italy, 
Switzerland,  Germanv,  Belgium.  France,  Eng- 
land, and  Ireland.  No  Sunday  or  night  travel. 
No  care  and  no  responsibility.  Sail  home  from 
Liverpool.  Apply  at  once  for  choice  places  in 
this  personally-conducted  club. 
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OVR    PORTRAITS. 


JOHN    F.    EDGAR,    M.   D.. 
El  Paso.  Texas. 


Peace,  Peace,  But  There  Is  no  Peace. 

The  following  correspondence  (for  which  we 
are  indebted  to  that  enthusiastic  homeopath  and 
President  of  the  Ohio  State  Examination  Board, 
Dr.  H.  E.  Beebe,  of  Sidney),  will  tell  the  story 
much  more  thoroughly  than  if  we  attempted  to 
pass  criticism  upon  the  incident: 

Sidney.  Ohio,  April  16,  1902. 
Dear  Sir: — Whereas  a  concerted  effort  is  now 
being  made  by  the  physicians  of  the  State  to 
unite  into  a  compact  body,  or  organization,  all 
the  members  of  our  profession  for  personal  pro- 
tection and  the  good  of  the  public.  Therefore, 
The  Shelby  County  Medical  Society,  through  its 


Secretary,  announces  its  desire  to  take  into  mem- 
bership all  legally  registered,  reputable  physi- 
cians in  the  bounds  of  the  county. 

The  conditions  of  membership  are  the  payment 
of  one  dollar  initiation  fee,  and  one  dollar  annual 
assessment  for  State  Society  purposes  and  the 
agreement  to  practice  non-sectarian  medicine. 

Sectarian  medicine  is  held  to  be  the  exploit- 
ing of  the  so  "  schools  "  for  professional  popu- 
larity or  personal  gain,  and  not  to  the  kind  of 
medicine  used,  nor  to  the  theory  of  its  action. 

The  rights  of  members  in  consultation  will  be 
limited  to  legally  registered  members  of  this 
society  and  others  who  will  signify  their  inten- 
tion to  not  use  a  sectarian  name  for  advertising 
purposes,  for  personal  distinction  or  personal  or 
professional  profit. 

The  Shelby  County  Medical  Society  is  in  line 
witli  the  times  in  letter  and  in  spirit,  in  de- 
manding of  its  membership  only  simple  recog- 
nition of  the  Golden  Rule,  giving  the  largest 
liberty  to  the  individual  consistent  with  his  pro- 
fessional relations  to  his  fellows  and  his  obliga- 
tions to  the  public. 

Applications  for  membership,  with  the  initiary 
fee  and  the  annual  State  Society  dues,  must  be 
in  the  hands  of  the  Secretary  May  1.  1903. 

Application  for  membership  .can  be  made  to 
the  undersigned. 

Yours  truly. 

J.  W.  Costolo,  Sec'y. 

May   1.   1903. 
Shelby  County  Medical   Society.  Sidney,   Ohio. 

Gentlemen: — The  invitation  to  become  mem- 
bers of  The  Shelby  County  Medical  Society  has 
been  received.  While  we  wish  to  thank  you  for 
the  invitation  and  congratulate  you  on  your 
avowed  espousal  of  the  Golden  Rule  in  medical 
practice,  yet  for  reasons  herein  stated  we  fee! 
obliged  to  decline. 

The  history  of  schools  of  medicine  is  analog- 
ous to  the  history  of  denominations  in  religion. 
Sectarianism  is  often  the  offspring  of  originality 
and  the  guardian  of  progress. 

Our  views  are  in  accord  with  those  of  the  late 
Dr.  Helmuth,  who  said  in  an  address  on  sec- 
tarianism in  medicine: 

"I  am  a  sectarian  in  religion;  by  creed  a 
Protestant,  and  yet  I  hope  a  Christian. 
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"  I  am  a  sectarian  in  politics ;  by  creed  a  Re- 
publican, and  yet  I  hope  an  American  citizen. 

"I  am  a  sectarian  in  medicine;  by  creed  a 
Homeopath,  and  yet  I  hope  a  physician. 

"  In  religion  my  peculiar  belief  in  points  of 
doctrine  and  other  theological  minutiae  does  not 
debai  me  from  all  rights  of  Christianity. 

"  The  direction  of  my  suffrage  does  not  pre- 
vent me  from  availing  myself  of  all  the  privileges 
accorded  by  the  Constitution  to  a  citizen  of  the 
United  States. 

The  manner  in  which  I  prescribe  my  medicines 
for  the  sick,  confided  to  my  care,  does  not  or 
cannot  eject  me  beyond  the  pale  of  the  medical 
profession,  with  all  that  thereunto  belongs. 

"  Sectarianism  has  cast  down  the  idols  of  Pa- 
ganism ;  it  has  overthrown  a  beautiful  but  heathen 
mythology,  and  sent  the  sun  of  Christianity  to 
brighten  and  redeem  the  world.  It  has  made 
this  country  in  all  its  magnificence,  what  it  rep- 
resents to-day  before  the  nations  of  the  earth, 
and  it  has  already  begun  a  revolution  in  medicine 
of  the  twentieth  century,  which  is  palpable  to 
everyone  who  can  discern  the  signs  of  the  times, 
and  of  which  the  end  is  not  yet." 

This  has  been  the  history  of  Homeopathy.  Its 
separate  organizations  were  not  so  much  of  its 
own  choice  as  a  matter  of  necessity  for  the  pi- 
oneers were  isolated  and  outcasts.  Its  journals 
were  not  so  much  creations  of  choice  to  publish 
its  literature  and  principles  as  a  matter  of  com- 
pulsion, for  articles  from  the  pen  of  its  adherents 
were  refused  space  in  the  journals  of  the  Regular 
School.  In  the  early  history  of  our  school,  con- 
sultations were  everywhere  refused,  and  yet  we 
had  no  specialists  and  no  surgeons.  Humanity 
was  oft  disregarded  and  the  brotherhood  of  man 
set  at  naught.  Our  principles  are  still  untaught, 
except  in  our  colleges;  our  tenets  are  unpub- 
lished, except  in  our  own  literature. 

Renouncing  sectarian  medicine  now,  at  the 
dawn  of  the  second  century  of  our  existence,  and 
accepting  membership  in  the  societies  of  the 
dominant  school,  would  be  like  surrendering  in 
the  moment  of  victory,  and  akin  to  cowardice. 

When  a  medical  organization  can  be  effected, 
in  which  legally  registered  reputable  physicians 
can  gain  membership  without  renouncing  schools 
or  principles,  mode  of  practice  or  theories  enter- 
tained, then  it  will  be  time  for  medical  men  to 
talk  of  the  feasibility  of  an  amalgamation  of 
schools. 

"  Unity  between  the  schools,  as  they  exist  to- 
day, can  never  be  brought  about  by  controversy, 
and  still  less  by  the  abnegation  of  a  name;  but  it 
can  be  developed  by  that  high  degree  of  knowl- 
edge, that  cultivation  of  the  mental  faculties, 
which,  in  its  perfection  is  able  to  eliminate  self 
from  science  and  can  allow  each  school  to  freely 
and  frankly  acknowledge  the  good  existing  in 
the  other.  '  Then,  both  possessine  that  unity  of 
purpose,  which  has  always  formed  an  integral 
part  of  the  medical  profession,  each  will  grant 
in  the  other  the  unrestrained  risrht  to  accomplish 


the  great  end  as  conscience  and  experience  may 
dictate;  and  a  harmony  will  result,  which  will 
not  only  redound  to  the  honor  of  the  profession, 
but  for  the  good  of  suffering  humanity." 

The  American  Institute  of  Homeopathy,  the 
oldest  national  medical  organization  in  America, 
thus  defines  a  Homeopathic  physician:  A  Ho- 
meopathic physician  is  one  who  adds  to  his 
knowledge  of  Homeopathic  Therapeutics  and  ob- 
serves the  la\>  of  Similia.  All  that  pertains  to 
the  great  field  of  medical  learning  is  his,  by  tra- 
dition, by  inheritance,  by  right. 

In  the  code  of  medical  ethics  of  this  same 
organization  we  find  under  Article  IV,  describ- 
ing the  duties  of  physicians  in  regard  to  con- 
s-ultations.  the  following: 

"  No  tests  of  orthodoxy  in  medical  practice 
should  be  applied  to  limit  the  freedom  of  con- 
sultations." 

Also,  "  No  differences  in  views  on  subjects  of 
medical  principles  or  practice  should  be  allowed 
to  influence  a  physician  against  consenting  to  a 
consultation  with  a  fellow  practitioner  when  de- 
manded by  the  patient." 

While  holding  allegiance  to  the  American  In- 
stitute of  Homeopathy,  we,  therefore,  could  not 
be  bound  by  the  limitations  in  consultation 
which  the  Shelby  County  Medical  Society  en- 
joins upon  its  members. 

Most  respectfullv, 

A.  W.  Reddish, 
F.  D.  Anderson, 
T.  A.  Furee, 
H.  E.  Beebe. 


Materia  flDcMca  fflMscellanp. 

Conducted  by  J.    WILFORD   ALLEN,    M.    D.,  no  West 
1 2th  Street,  New  York. 

References  in  this  department  are    made   by  number.     (See   issues   of 
January  or  December  each  year.) 


Plumbum:  Glducoma. 

Dr.  J.  B.  G.  Custis:- — Anesthesia  of  the  cor- 
nea is  often  noted,  which  I  fail  to  find  covered 
by  any  remedy  excepting  Plumbum,  though 
there  is  some  hint  of  the  condition  in  kali  bi- 
chromicum.  In  "  Guiding  Symptoms,"  page 
478,  Vol.  VIII,  I  find  the  following:  "  Neuritis 
optici;  papillae  swollen;  examination  after  death 
showed  interstitial  hyperplasia  of  connective  tis- 
sue; sheaths  of  optic  nerves  were  distended  by 
fluid;  cerebro-spinal  fluid  was  greatly  increased; 
brain  substance  anemic  and  the  gray  portion  yel- 
lowish. Left  eye  affected  for  two  weeks;  badly 
for  five  or  six  days;  drooping  upper  lid;  intense 
photophobia."  This  remedy  is  especially  worthy 
of  study  when  we  think  its  deep  action,  its  ten- 
dencv  to  cause  edema  as  the  result  of  local  in- 
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flammation,  which  is  frequently  followed  by  atro- 
phy; it  causes  in  addition  to  this  an  increase  of 
fluid  within  the  meninges  of  the  cord  and  along 
the  sheath  of  the  nerves. 

Theroretically  I  rind  no  remedy  that  offers 
more  in  the  treatment  of  glaucoma  than  plum- 
bum, and  especially  if  it  is  secondary  to  lesion  of 
the  spinal  cord,  or  in  cases  where  there  is  a  his- 
tory of  paraplegia  or  hemiplegia.  This,  with 
phosphorus,  gives  the  two  remedies  that,  from 
a  physiological  standpoint,  offer  the  best  results, 
and,  as  we  progress  in  our  provings,  with  the 
aid  of  the  specialist,  I  have  no  doubt  that  all  the 
prodromal  symptoms  will  be  discovered  even  in 
the  small  doses  which  must  of  necessity  be  used, 
and  if  the  specialists  will  examine  carefully  the 
eye  of  the  lead  poisoned  or  the  match-making 
patients  they  will  undoubtedly  see  where  I  find 
my  reasons  for  recommending  their  use. 

Remedies  Useful  in  Endocaritis. 

Dr.  Charles  Gatchell  10  gives  the  following 
system : 

Aconite  tr. — This  is  the  leading  remedy  in 
acute  endocarditis.  It  is  safe  to  rely  chiefly  upon 
it  in  the  treatment  of  all  cases,  but  especially  in 
rheumatic  endocarditis.  Characteristic  symp- 
toms are:  Fever,  restlessness,  rheumatic  pain 
and  swelling  of  the  joints;  congestion  of  the 
lungs. 

Spigelia,  tr. — Second  in  importance  only  to 
aconite.  The  characteristic  symptoms  are  pain 
and  violent  palpitation. 

Cactus,  ix.- — Sense  of  constriction  about  the 
heart,  sharp  pain,  oppressed  breathing,  great  pal- 
pitation, pulse  quick,  tense;  violent  occipital  pain. 

Veratrum  vir.,  tr. — Violent  action  of  the  heart, 
with  congestion  of  the  lungs;  pulse  full  and 
bounding. 

Colchicum,  tr. — For  the  endocarditis  compli- 
cating acute  rheumatism.  Violent  action  of  the 
heart,  tearing  pain  in  the  precordial  region;  pulse 
weak,  small  and  rapid. 

Arsenicum,  3x. — Late  in  the  course  of  the  dis- 
ease. Pulse  soft,  weak  and  irregular:  dyspnea; 
congestion  of  the  liver:  edema  of  loose  cellular 
tissue;  anxiety  and  restlessness. 

Bryonia,  ix. — In  rheumatic  endocarditis  only, 
on  indications  furnished  by  the  general  condi- 
tion. 

Belladonna,  2x. — In  the  rheumatic  endocarditis 
of  children,  accompanied  by  congestion  of  the 
lungs;  heart's  action  rapid;  pulse  full;  peripheral 
vessels  dilated;  cerebral  congestion. 

Digitalis. — This  drug  should  never  be  given  in 
physiological  doses  in  endocarditis,  or  in  myo- 
carditis;  it  will  do  harm. 

Ambrosia  Art  in  Asthma. 

Dr.  Theo.  M.  Johnson  °  says: — This  is  the  only 
use  I  have  ever  made  of  it,  and  have  had  some 
exceedingly  good  results  in  some  inveterate 
cases.    Dr.  J.  P.  Cheeseman,  of  Elmer,  X.  J.,  and 


I,  once  made  a  proving  of  it.  His  attention  was 
called  to  it  by  having  a  gentleman  in  his  buggy 
while  driving  across  country.  On  passing  a  stub- 
ble held,  where  rag-weed  was  in  blossom,  his 
friend  became  so  asthmatic  as  to  be  obliged  to 
get  down  upon  the  floor  of  the  vehicle,  and  he 
afterward  told  the  doctor  that  the  rag- weed  al- 
ways affected  him  so.  It  is  one  of  the  best  reme- 
dies in  the  asthmatic  form  of  hay  fever,  and  will 
render  real  and  valuable  service.  A  middle-aged 
married  lady  residing-  in  Washington,  D.C.,  was 
subject  to  sudden  attacks  of  asthma.  While 
visiting  our  town  she  had  one  of  her  frequent 
attacks.  Ambrosia  relieved  her  very  promptly 
of  this  attack  and  other  attacks  after  she  re- 
turned home.  I  supplied  her  with  the  remedy  by 
mail  for  several  years. 

helleborus  Mger. 

Dr.     Kent,     in    Journal     of     Homeopathic-^, 
quoted  by  Dr.  O.  S.  Haines,  pictures  for  us  the 
type  of  child  calling  for  this  remedy  very  often. 
It  is  a  condition  that  will  very  likely  prove  fatal 
if  helleborus  is  not  chosen  promptly  and  admin- 
istered faithfully  and  without  the  interference  of 
intercurrent  remedies.     The  child  lies  upon  its 
back,  staring,  with  half-closed  eyelids.      Its   lips 
move  as  if  it  wished  to  speak,  but  on  further  ques- 
tioning the  words  are  lost,  forgotten.     Such  a 
child  will  scream  out  in  its  sleep.     It  will  raise 
its  hand  to  its  head  and  shriek  like  the  apis  child. 
But  in  apis  we  have  symptoms  of  a  more  acute 
and  active  type.     In  apis,  the  child  may  kick  the 
covers  off.     On  the  other  hand,  the  helleborus 
child  does  not  pay  attention  to  anything.     It  lies 
upon  the  back,  with  limbs  drawn  up,  making  au- 
tomatic motions  with  one  arm  and  one  leg,  while 
perhaps  the  other  side  is  paralyzed.     Perhaps  it 
may  bore  the  head  into  the  pillow.     There  may 
be  contraction  of  the  muscles  of  the  back  of  the 
neck,  so  that  the  head  is  drawn  backward  as  far 
as  it  will  go.     We  should  remember  that  helle- 
borus acts  slowly  in  these  stubborn  cases  of  brain 
and  spinal  trouble.     As  recovery  begins,  there 
may  occur  a  sweat,  a  diarrhea  or  vomiting.  These 
phenomena  mark  the  beginning  of  the  reaction. 
We  must  not  make  the  mistake  of  prescribing 
for    these    reactionary    phenomena.      Let    them 
alone.    As  such  a  child  graduallv  rouses  from  its 
stupor,   it   may  exhibit  signs  of  irritation,   may 
scream,  cry,  toss  about,  and  become  very  trouble- 
some to  manage.     Here,  again,  we  must  not  in- 
terfere.    We  must  forewarn  the  parents  of  such 
symptoms,  assuring  them  of  their  favorable  im- 
port.    Dr.  Kent  speaks  of  the  "  wrinkling  of  the 
brow  "  in  such  cases.    It  resembles  the  wrinkling 
of  the  brow  in  lycopodium  pulmonary  affections. 
We  can  confirm  the  truth  of  Dr.  Kent's  observa- 
tions.    Such  cases  may  remain  in  the  condition 
mentioned    for    weeks    in    exceptionally    severe 
cases,  and  yet  finally  be  restored  to  health  by 
helleborus. 
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A  Page  frcm  My  Diary.     An  Inter naticnal 
Episode.    Romantic  Case  with  Fatal 
Termination.* 

BY    H.    F.    BIGGAR,    M.    D.,    LL.    D., 

Cleveland,  Ohio. 

Last  July  in  Lakeside  Hospital,  Cleveland, 
while  in  the  midst  of  a  difficult  vaginal  hyster- 
ectomy— which,  by  the  way,  I  was  fast  discover- 
ing to  be  more  suitable  for  the  abdominal  route 
— the  following  cable  message  was  handed  me: 
"  Come  at  once  to  Carlsbad."  By  permission  oi 
the  patient's  physician,  who  was  present,  the  op- 
eration was  proceeded  with  and  successfullly  com- 
pleted by  Dr.  H.  F.  Biggar,  Jr.,  and  I  left  the 
operating  room  to  make  arrangements  for  an 
immediate  start  on  this  distant  professional  call. 

I  arrived  in  New  York  two  hours  before  the 
sailing  of  an  ocean  greyhound,  sped  through 
England  in  ten  hours,  after  three  hours'  rest  at 
Hotel  Cecil  in  London,  and  was  off  from  Dover 
to  Ostend,  where  I  secured  a  comfortable  place 
on  the  Carlsbad  Corridor  Limited;  arriving  at 
Carlsbad  ten  days  after  leaving  Cleveland. 

At  the  station  I  was  met  by  the  almost  distracted 
mother  of  the  patient,  whose  greeting  was:  "  (  )h, 
J  >octor,  for  God's  sake  save  my  son!  "  We  were 
driven  quickly  to  her  hotel,  where  the  scene  pre- 
sented was  most  pathetic  and  heart-rending.  There 
was  the  patient,  a  gentleman  thirty-three  yeais 
of  age,  prostrated,  almost  in  extremis,  attended 
by  his  fiancee,  her  mother,  and  his  own,  and  a 
corps  of  Austrian  nurses.  The  physician  in  at- 
tendance was  Dr.  Leclercq,  of  Paris,  and  the  con- 
sultants were  Professor  Klein,  of  the  University 
of  Sweden,  the  author  of  Diabetes  Mellitus  and 
Glycosuria,  and  an  authority  in  diseases  of  the 
kidneys:  Professor  Kolish,  of  Vienna,  whose 
clinical  laboratory  investigations  have  been 
widely  appreciated ;  and  Von  Leyden,  of  Berlin, 
the  distinguished  consultant  for  most  of  the 
courts  of  Europe. 

The  history  of  the  case  is  as  follows:  When 
aged  sixteen  he  had  at  his  home  in  New  York 
City  an  attack  of  acute  rheumatism,  very  severe 
and  critical.  He  was  attended  by  that  able 
physician  the  late  Dr.  J.  W.  Dowling,  by  whom 
I  was  summoned  in  consultation.  His  recover} 
was  unexpected,  though  he  did  recover,  but, was 
left  with  a  bad  heart,  dilatation  and  mitral  in- 
sufficiency. In  course  of  time  his  health  was  so 
far  restored  that  he  became  an  athlete  of  some 
distinction.  The  compensation  in  the  heart's 
*  Presented  to  the  Horn.  Med.  Soc,  1^03. 


action  had  so  wonderfully  restored  circulatory 
equilibrium  as  to  appear  little  short  of  miracu- 
lous. 

During  the  seventeen  years  of  his  life,  dating 
from  the  attack  of  acute  rheumatism,  he  had  been 
examined  by  a  number  of  eminent  physicians, 
who  were  invariably  surprised  at  the  condition 
of  his  general  good  health,  but  prognosis  for 
long  life  was  just  as  invariably  doubtful. 

During  eight  years  previous  to  this  last  sick- 
ness there  had  been  frequent  attacks  of  the 
passage  of  renal  calculi.  A  course  of  treatment 
by  the  waters  of  Contrexville,  France,  was  bene- 
ficial— in  fact,  after  his  visit  there  never  was  a 
return  of  the  renal  difficulty.  A  month  previous 
to  my  summons  to  Carlsbad,  after  a  careful  ex- 
amination at  his  home,  I  ordered  "  the  cure," 
as  a  course  at  Carlsbad  is  termed;  for  I  found 
his  liver  and  spleen  considerably  enlarged,  the 
result  of  the  old  heart  trouble  aggravated  by  an 
abnormal  and  unfortunate  craving  for  most  in- 
digestible articles  of  food,  which  was  indulged, 
such  as  fried  potatoes  and  ham,  and  for  ho* 
waffles  and  maple  syrup.  Careful  and  repeated 
laboratory  examinations  by  a  specialist  showed 
the  urine  to  be  in  a  healthy  condition. 

During  the  voyage  to  Hamburg,  by  reason 
of  overeating  and  taking  cold,  the  patient  suf- 
fered a  severe  attack  of  gastro-intestinal  catarrh, 
which  was  followed  by  acute  nephritis  and  the 
existing  chronic  endocarditis  aggravated  by  sep- 
tic conditions.  This  was  the  condition  in  which 
I  found  him  on  reaching  Carlsbad. 

The  medical  attendants  gave  no  hope  of  his 
recovery;  in  fact,  insisted  that  he  never  would 
leave  Carlsbad  alive,  and  persistently  forbade  any 
attempt  to  move  him.  Now.  since  to  bring  him 
hack  to  his  home  was  one  of  the  objects  of  my 
mission,  these  opinions  at  once  raised  immense 
difficulties. 

It  may  be  here  remarked  that  of  course  I  could 
not  help  but  recognize  that  the  celebrated  con- 
sultants were  accomplished  physicians  so  far  as 
diagnosis  is  concerned:  and  especially,  having 
never  before  witnessed  such  an  exhibition  of 
elaborate  and  exhaustive  and  timely  laboratory 
investigation  clinically  applied,  I  was  greatly  im- 
pressed by  it;  but.  on  the  other  hand,  was  also 
strongly  impressed  with  the  fact  of  their  sad  de- 
ficiencies in  prescription  and  knowledge  of  reme- 
dies. In  this  regard  we  have  little  or  nothing  to 
learn  from  them. 

At  one  time  it  seemed  that  it  would  be  quite 
impossible  to  secure  permission  from  the  Board 
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of  Health  for  the  removal,  especially  since  the 
physicians  so  strongly  opposed  it,  they  being 
among  other  things  interested  financially.  The 
sanitary  and  health  laws  governing  Austrian 
cities  are  very  rigid.  No  foreign  physician  can 
give  professional  attention  to  a  patient,  nor  is 
any  druggist  permitted  to  fill  prescriptions  made 
by  a  foreign  doctor.  True,  these  are  annoyances 
to  the  good  doctor,  but  at  the  same  time,  for  the 
charlatan  it  is  a  very  poor  country;  and  worse 
than  all  would  it  be  for  the  homceopathist  trying 
to  "  save  his  face  "  by  painting  it  with  allopatjiic 
discolorations. 

The  patient,  however,  was  anxious  to  start  for 
New  York.  He  knew  his  condition,  that  there  was 
no  hope,  and  begged  to  be  taken  home  to  die. 
As  already  said,  opposition  to  his  removal  was 
formidable  and  might  have  been  insurmountable 
had  not  the  banker  of  the  family  become  in- 
formed of  the  dilemma  and  at  the  same  time 
that  we  were  brother  Masons,*  when,  presto! 
everything  was  at  our  feet — even  the  druggist! 
Permit  to  leave,  special  cars,  and  luxurious 
steamer  accommodations,  all  were  secured  with- 
out difficulty.  My  part  with  the  physicians  was 
most  carefully  managed,  so  that  I  should  not 
incur  their  displeasure,  but  escape  comment,  and 
gain  their  reluctant  sanction  to  what  was  so 
flatly  contrary  to  their  judgment. 

Three  days  after  arrival  at  Carlsbad  we  were 
on  our  way  to  Cuxhaven,  on  the  North  S<  i, 
awaiting  the  arrival  of  the  steamship  Moltke,  and 

*  Other  pleasing  incidents  for  which  I  am  indebted  to 
masonry  : 

In  1885  Mr.  J.  H.  Wade,  Senator  Payne,  Col.  William 
Edwards,  and  myself  went  abroad.  Mr.  Wade  had  just 
recovered  from  a  severe  illness  and  I  had  advised  a  sea 
voyage.  During  our  visits  in  England  and  France  many 
functions  were  tendered  these  gentlemen  by  American 
ministers,  bankers,  and  actors.  At  Sir  Henry  Irving's  dinner 
there  were  many  distinguished  guests,  and  on  my  right  at  the 
table  was  a  prominent  English  gentleman,  a  masonic  brother. 
Three  years  later  I  visited  England  with  Mr.  J.  D. 
Rockefeller  and  party,  and  as  we  were  leaving  the  Bucking- 
ham Palace  Hotel,  one  morning,  for  a  drive  through  Hyde 
Park,  I  was  accosted  by  my  friend  of  the  Irving  dinner,  who 
invited  and  insisted  that  Mrs.  Biggar  and  myself  should 
attend  the  Jubilee  Ball  of  the  Reform  Club,  which  was  held 
two  days  before  the  Queen's  Jubilee.  A  hundred  guineas 
were  being  offered  for  invitations,  by  some  who  were  anxious 
to  attend  this  grand  function.  The  Prince  of  Wales,  the 
Duke  of  Cambridge,  and  many  of  the  nobility  were  among 
the  honored  guests.  Before  leaving  London  this  same 
gentleman  extended  an  invitation  to  attend  the  Blue  Lodge 
at  Albert  Hall,  where  the  Prince  of  Wales  presided,  and  at 
the  same  convocation  the  brother  of  the  Khedive  of  Egypt 
was  raised  to  the  degree  of  Master  Mason.  The  opportunities 
to  attend  these,  to  me,  rare  functions  were  not  neglected. 


expecting  to  remain  at  the  Isle  of  Wight  to  re- 
cuperate for  the  voyage  to  New  York.  At  Cux- 
haven the  accomodations  were  so  comfortable , 
and  the  breezes  from  the  North  Sea  so  bracing 
and  invigorating,  that  we  remained  there  eight 
days,  when  we  sailed  for  New  York,  landing 
thirty  days  after  I  had  left  it. 

One  cannot  overestimate  the  advantages  to 
be  derived  from  such  close  contact  with  physi- 
cians of  so  high  character.  To  follow  their  every 
up-to-date  method  of  confirming  their  diagnosis, 
their  reasoning  and  conclusions  upon  purely 
pathological  phenomena,  were  exhibitions  of  the 
inexorable  logic  of  events  quite  beyond  the  too 
often  rapid  thinking  and  judgments  of  the  hurry- 
ing Western  World,  giving  one  the  impression 
of  unquestionableness  hard  to  resist. 

Following  was  their  diagnosis: 

Pits  cavity  in  left  kidney;  enlarged  liver  and 
spleen;  septic  endocarditis,  and  pernicious  anemia. 
While  all  agreed  that  operative  measures  were 
necessary  for  relief  of  pus  accumulation,  yet  the 
heart  conditions  precluded  the  use  of  any  form 
of  anaesthesia. 

The  voyage  and  delight  of  home-coming  were 
beneficial  to  the  patient.  After  three  days'  rest 
consultations  were  held  with  physicians  and  sur- 
geons and  laboratory  specialists  from  New  York 
and  Philadelphia,  of  both  schools.  The  N-ra> 
disclosed  a  calculus  in  the  left  kidney.  He  had 
so  much  improved  since  leaving  Carlsbad,  and 
the  improvement  was  now  so  very  marked,  and, 
as  well  for  another  important  reason,  that,  with 
the  crippled  heart,  he  could  not  safely  bear  the 
anaesthetic,  the  American  consultants  advised 
against  operation.  Three  weeks  after  return  his 
condition  changed  for  the  worse  and  the  only 
hope  appeared  to  lie  in  removal  of  the  calculus. 
Dr.  W.  B.  Van  Lennep,  was  again  summoned  and 
asked  to  bring  with  him  Dr.  J.  Wyllis  Hassler, 
the  skilled  specialist  in  the  administration  of 
aiic'esthetics.  After  careful  examination  of  the 
heart,  Dr.  Hassler  decided  that  chloroform  might 
be  safely  administered,  which  was  immediately 
done,  and  with  the  aid  of  the  skillful  surgeon^ 
Dr.  W.  B.  Van  Lennep.  Dr.  H.  F.  Biggar,  Jr., 
and  Dr.  M.  J.  Hall,  a  large  encysted  stone  was 
quickly  removed,  without  unpleasant  effects  from 
the  anaesthetic  so  masterfully  given  by  Dr.  Hass- 
ler. No  pus  cavity  was  found  in  the  kidney,  as 
diagnosed  at  Carlsbad.  For  twenty-four  hours 
after  the  operation  the  patient  did  unusually  wel1, 
when  intestinal  paralysis  began  its  death  work, 
to  overcome  which  all  our  best  efforts  were  un- 
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availing,  and  thirty  hours  after  operation  the 
heart  ceased  to  beat.  The  operation  was  per- 
formed four  hours  after  his  marriage. 

I  he  operation  itself  presented  no  special  fea- 
tures, though  difficult;  nor  were  findings  phe- 
nomenal, though  rare;  and  all  details  of  the 
work  were  without  doubt  most  skillfully  done, 
but  let  it  be  frankly  acknowledged  that  the  real 
success,  so  far  as  attained,  was,  most  of  all.  due 
to  Dr.  Hassler,  whose  profound  knowledge  of 
anaesthetics,  their  choice  methods  of  administra- 
tion and  management,  furnished  the  key  to 
possibilities.  A  most  unfortunate  accident  oc- 
curred on  the  doctor's  return  to  his  home  in 
Philadelphia.  He  was  severely  burned  by  the 
explosion  of  a  locomotive  on  entering  the  Broad 
Street  station.  He  was  confined  to  his  home  for 
months  as  a  result — at  one  time  his  life  being 
despaired  of. 

Dr.  M.  J.  Hall,  the  family  physician,  also  ren- 
dered most  skillful  assistance. 

I  may  not  surely  know,  but  may  be  pardoned 
the  conviction,  or  reflection  at  least,  that  if  at 
the  onset  of  the  later  trouble  that  finally  carried 
him  down  to  death,  this  patient  could  have  had 
intelligent  homoeopathic  treatment  by  properly 
indicated  remedies,  which  had  already  set  up  an 
improvement  as  soon  as  they  were  given,  he 
might  have  recovered — not  for  long  life — oh,  no! 
but  for  long  enough  to  have  measurably  enjoyed 
that  which  was  just  opening  to  him. 

An  incident  came  to  my  knowledge  during 
this  rather  unusual  experience  which  may  be 
worth  relating.  One  member  of  the  eminent 
council  at  Carlsbad  had  married  a  Russian 
princess,  who  previously  was  a  very  close  friend 
<  if  Emperor  Joseph.  Upon  her  marriage  with 
the  doctor  the  emperor  gave  her  a  dower  suited 
to  her  princely  rank.  A  few  years  afterward  the 
doctor  became  infatuated  with  a  beautiful 
actress;  but  the  more  common  strained  relations 
between  husband  and  wife  on  account  of  it,  and 
estrangement  so  surely  to  be  followed  by  scandal 
in  high  circle-,  were  averted  by  an  unusual  pro- 
cedure. The  wife,  fully  aware  of  the  liaison,  sc- 
cured  a  meeting  with  the  disturber  of  her  peace; 
but  instead  of  upbraiding  and  censuring  her  for 
her  confessed  love  for  the  husband,  she  laid  the 
princelj  dower  at  her  feet,  exacting  only  her 
pledge  to  break  away  from  the  unholy  attach- 
ment. 

Next  morning  the  beautiful  actress  was  found 
I  in  her  bed — by  suicide. 


Care  of  the  Infant's  Eyes. 

BY    S.    C.    DELAP,    M.    D., 
Kansas  City,    Mo. 

According  to  the  last  United  States  census 
there  are  considerably  over  fifty  thousand  blind 
persons  in  this  country.  Of  the  blind,  statistics 
show  that  the  single  disease  ophthalmia  neona- 
torum is  the  cause  of  from  fifteen  to  fifty  per 
cent,  of  the  cases.  Averaging  these  statistics,  it 
is  generally  agreed  that  not  less  than  twenty-five 
per  cent,  of  the  present  blind  population  have 
lost  their  sight  during  the  first  few  weeks  of  in- 
fant life. 

The  person  whose  sight  is  lost  early  in  life  is 
able  only  in  exceptional  cases  to  earn  a  liveli- 
hood, and  thus  becomes  a  charge  upon  friends 
or  upon  the  state.  The  cost  of  maintenance  in 
public  institutions,  even  in  states  where  $1000 
bills  are  not  an  inspiring  motive  to  legislation 
and  political  appointment,  averages  $132  per 
capita.  As  these  persons  in  the  possession  of  the 
faculty  of  sight  would  be  able  to  earn  not  less 
than  one  dollar  a  clay  during  working  days,  the 
li  iss  to  the  country  falls  very  little  below  seven 
million  dollars  per  annum.  It  is  partly  from  this 
material  aspect  of  the  subject  that  most  states 
have,  during  the  last  few  years  enacted  legisla-# 
tion  looking  to  the  collection  of  more  definite 
statistics  upon  the  subject  and  better  treatment 
of  infants  during  their  early  existence. 

The  helplessness  of  blindness  and  the  clouded 
night  that  darkens  life  are  undoubtedly  a  fur- 
ther inspiration  to  better  hygiene  and  better  laws 
pertaining  to  the  treatment  of  the  infant's  eyes. 
Nothing  so  appeals  to  the  heart  of  all  of  us  as 
the  sight  of  the  helpless  blind.  In  soliciting-  alms 
on  the  street  corner  they  are  always  by  far  the 
most  successful. 

That  the  curse  of  blindness  may  be  lifted  from 
nearly  all  of  the  twenty-five  per  cent,  may  be 
rightly  ascribed  to  the  bacteriologist,  the  man 
who  is  stoned  at  first  sigdit,  as  soon  as  his  shadow 
appears,  in  some  homeopathic  quarters,  I  am 
sorry  to  say.  After  the  brilliant  discoveries  in  the 
domain  of  bacteriology  in  the  early  eighties,  and 
by  the  light  of  this  torch  it  was  Crede,  in  the 
lying-in  hospital,  Leipsic,  who  found  that  the  per- 
centage of  blindness  could  be  reduced  in  these 
cases  from  10.8  per  cent,  to  0.2  per  cent.,  that  an 
everage  which  in  some  hospitals  ran  up  as  high 
as  19  per  cent.,  could  be  cut  down  to  this  very 
low   minimum.      In    1882   this   was   published  to 
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the  world,  reaching  the  medical  centers  promptly 
but  permeating  the  profession  and  the  laity  so 
slowly  that  half  the  world,  even  in  enlightened 
countries,  are  still  in  ignorance  of  this  method 
and  even  of  better  ones  that  have  come  to  sup- 
plant it. 

Around  this  subject  of  the  proper  care  of  the 
infant's  eyes  has  been  gathered  such  a  mass  of 
superstition  and  ignorance  that  it  is  difficult  to 
deal  patiently  with  the  subject,  or  with  the 
nurses  and  mammies  that  so  wretchedly  carry 
out  the  doctor's  directions  or  assume  the  all-im- 
portant air  of  ignoring  them  and  substituting 
those  of  their  own.  The  most  widely  diffused  error 
is  that  of  denying  the  beneficial- influence  of  light 
to  the  infant's  eyes  and  even  blaming  this  agent 
of  health  and  life  with  the  cause  of  the  baby's 
sore  eyes.  In  not  a  single  instance  will  light, 
direct  sunlight  if  you  piease.  cause  purulent  in- 
flammation of  a  child's  eyes.  We  are  all  aware 
that  direct  sunlight  is  intolerable  and  may  cause 
blindness,  but  it  will  never  set  up  an  inflamma- 
tion of  the  lids  or  produce  ophthalmia  neona- 
torum. Another  superstitious  error  is  dropping 
milk  into  the  eyes,  affected  or  unaffected.  It 
is  better  than  allowing  the  pus  to  remain  in  the 
eyes,  but  it  is  not  nearly  so  effective  for  good 
results  as  the  use  of  water  in  plenty.  The  use 
of  tea  leaves  as  a  compress,  or  of  anything  else 
that  interferes  with  the  free  discharge  of  the  pus, 
is  detrimental  and  pernicious.  It  is  extremely 
doubtful  whether  soap  in  any  form  has  ever  in- 
jured an  eye;  but  that  which  soap  removes  has 
very  often  injured  and  even  destroyed  eves. 

The  care  of  a  baby's  eyes  is  almost  synonym- 
ous with  the  prevention  and  treatment  of  oph- 
thalmia neonatorum,  for  the  infantile  loss  of  sight 
outside  of  this  cause  is  so  slight  that  there  is  no 
need  of  giving  it  any  attention  in  this  paper. 

The  cause  of  ophthalmia  neonatorum  is  to  be 
found  almost  invariably  in  the  vagina  of  the 
mother.  In  a  very  few  instances  this  cause  has 
been  known  to  exist  in  the  uterus  and  produce 
disease,  and  even  cause  the  loss  of  an  eye,  before 
1  he  birth  of  the  child.  But  such  causes  are  very 
rare  and  it  is  safe  to  assert  that  practically  every 
case  of  the  disease  has  its  origin  in  the  vagina 
of  the  mother  and  that  infection  takes  place  dur- 
ing the  birth  of  the  child  or  immediately  after- 
wards. The  germ  that  is  responsible  for  the  dis- 
ease is  generally  gonococcus,  exceptionally  the 
pneumococcus,  the  micrococcus  of  diphtheria 
or  some  of  the  pus-producing  cocci.  The  gono- 
coccus, as  is  well  known,  is  the  form  of  bacteria 


that  causes  gonorrhea.  A  gonorrheal  discharge, 
or  even  a  gleet}'  discharge,  will  produce  the  dis- 
ease, the  malignancy  varying  with  the  malig- 
nancy of  the  casual  disease.  The  gono- 
coccus develops  better  in  the  dark  than 
in  the  light,  water  at  the  temperature  of  112° 
slowly  destroys  it,  and  at  a  temperature  of  140° 
all  are  destroyed  inside  of  ten  minutes.  De- 
velopment does  not  take  place  below  j~°  or 
above  ioi\  These  physical  charcteristics  of  the 
parasite  have  a  very  important  bearing  upon  the 
treatment.  It  has  been  known  for  a  long  time 
that  iced  compresses  retard  the  development  of 
the  disease  and  rapidly  promote  a  cure,  but  cold 
carried  too  far  is  highly  dangerous  to  the  cornea 
and  may  destroy  the  eye  in  a  few  hours.  This 
form  of  treatment  can  only  be  successfully  car- 
ried out  where  there  is  intelligence  to  direct  it. 
The  fact  that  the  germ  does  not  develop  below  a 
temperature  of  ~~:  sufficiently  explains  the  effi- 
cacy of  the  treatment.  An  eye  will  readily  bear 
a  temperature  of  112°,  and  therefore  the  efficacy 
of  a  current  of  water  at  this  temperature  used 
frequently  for  cleansing  purposes.  With  steril- 
ized water  alone,  even  without  the  high  tempera- 
ture, the  mortality  of  the  disease  was  reduced  to 
0.8  per  cent,  by  Crede. 

The  Crede  method  consisted  in  using  a  two 
per  cent,  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver,  dropping 
a  drop  into  each  eye  immediately  after  birth  and 
after  the  secretions  had  been  wiped  from  the  eyes. 
In  some  cases  the  reaction  is  considerable  and 
four  eyes  are  recorded  as  lost  by  this  method  of 
treatment.  It  was  subsequently  found  that  a 
one  per  cent,  solution  was  almost  as  effective  and 
produced  far  less  reaction.  But  this  method  of 
Crede  marked  a  most  distinct  advance  in  the 
treatment  of  this  disease  and  was  a  fitting  sequel 
to  the  laborious  work  of  the  bacteriologist. 

At  present  vitelline  silver  in  the  form  of  pro- 
targol  has  taken  the  place  of  nitrate  of  silver 
and  semes  to  be  fully  as  effective.  It  can  be 
used  in  solutions  of  four  to  eight  per  cent.,  with- 
out pain  to  the  patient;  stronger  solutions,  up  to 
twenty  per  cent.,  are  sometimes  used.  Protar- 
gol  has  the  advantage  of  being  harmless  to  the 
eye  and  has  been  demonstrated  to  be  one  of  the 
mose  effective  agents  in  the  destruction  of  the 
gonococcus.  Silver  nitrate,  in  the  manner  used, 
admitted  of  but  one  application,  while  protargol 
can  be  used  daily  and  even  hourly  if  necessary. 

In  discussions  of  this  subject,  sufficient  im- 
portance has  not  been  attached  to  the  role  played 
by  the  nurse  in  these  cases.     It  is  necessary  that 
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the  proper  antiseptic  treatment  be  adopted,  but 
it  is  vitally  essential  that  the  nurse  follow  direc- 
tions and  maintain  cleanliness  of  the  eye.  1  have 
often  thought  that  if  sterilized  water,  or  simply 
water,  were  used  exclusively  in  the  treatment, 
so  that  no  one  w<  mid  feel  dispi  ised  t. 1  place  undue 
and  mythical  importance  upon  the  remedy  used, 
many  more  eyes  would  be  saved  in  the  treatment 
of  this  disease.  It  is  essential  to  keep  the  eye 
constantly  free  of  discharge,  just  as  far  as  pos- 
sible. To  secure  this  result  it  is  often  necessary 
to  cleanse  the  eye  every  three  to  five  minutes, 
day  and  night,  until  the  enormous  secretion  is 
checked.  This  fatiguing  labor  devolves  upon  the 
nurse,  or  even  two  or  three  of  them,  as  the  exig- 
ency of  the  case  may  require,  and  upon  the  fidel- 
ity of  the  nurse  largely  hinges  the  fact  as  to 
whether  the  little  patient,  throughout  the  whole 
of  life  shall  be  blessed  with  sight  or  cursed  with 
blindness.  It  is  important  to  put  the  matter 
exactly  in  this  light  so  as  fully  to  impress  the 
nurse  with  the  necessity  of  avoiding  negligence 
and  of  fidelity  to  duty. 

A  normal  salt  solution,  approximately  pre- 
pared by  using  an  even  teaspoonful  of  common 
salt  to  a  pint  of  sterilized  water,  is  much  better 
than  plain  water  because  it  is  less  irritating  to 
the  lids  and  eye.  In  case  the  lids  become  chafed 
from  frequent  applications  in  this  manner  the 
condition  may  be  greatly  ameliorated  by  the  use 
of  vaseline  or  some  oily  preparation.  In  the 
washing  away  of  the  secretions  it  is  verv  im- 
portant to  avoid  all  friction  as  far  as  possible. 
With  this  end  in  view,  the  medicine  dropper  or  a 
pipette  with  larger  bull)  should  be  used.  Should 
this  means  prove  inefficient,  bits  of  absorbent 
cotton  should  be  dipped  into  the  clean  solution 
and  with  the  water  dripping  from  it  the  dis- 
charge may  be  gently  wiped  away,  using  no  more 
force  than  the  weight  of  the  pledget  of  cotton. 
The  rolls  of  semi-solid  secretion  that  accumulate 
under  the  lids  can  rarely  ever  be  entrusted  to 
the  nurse  for  successful  removal,  for  the  reason 
that  more  force  becomes  necessary  and  it  must 
be  used  with  reference  to  the  condition  of  the 
lids,  the  amount  of  swelling,  and  especially  the 
condition  of  the  cornea.  If  ulceration  of  this 
structure  has  progressed  very  far  it  would  be  a 
vei\  easy  matter  to  rupture  the  eyeball  were  any 
degree  of  force  exerted. 

1  he  period  of  incubation  of  the  gonococcus  is 
from  twelve  to  thirty-six  hours,  after  which  symp- 
toms of  the  disease  immediately  begin  to  mani- 
fesl   themselves.      If  the  infection  be  weak  there 


will  only  appear  slight  reddening  of  the  lids  and  a 
very  slight  muco-purulent  discharge.  Because 
of  this  weak  infection  and  slight  development  of 
symptoms  and  the  supposed  superiority  of  an 
internal  or  do-nothing  or  breast-milk  treatment, 
this  vital  period  of  saving  the  eye  is  neglected 
and  the  best  and  most  efficient  treatment  is 
powerless  to  stay  the  advances  of  the  disease 
and  save  the  sight  of  the  little  sufferer.  After 
the  straw-colored  secretion,  the  pouring  forth 
of  pus  and  the  swelling  of  the  lids  have  mani- 
fested themselves,  a  most  dangerous  condition 
has  become  established  and  no  one  can  truthfully 
predict  the  result.  When  ulceration  of  the 
cornea  begins  the  danger  to  sight  is  extremely 
great,  but  when  the  cornea  becomes  steamy 
usually  the  gonococcus  has  invaded  the  tissue, 
and  passed  through  the  anterior  limiting  mem- 
brane and  the  eye  is  lost  almost  as  certainly  as 
that  to-morrow's  sun  will  rise. 

Much  may  be  done  in  the  treatment  of  the 
pregnant  woman  during  the  later  months  of  ges- 
tation. A  suspicious  leucorrhcea  should  be  as- 
siduously treated.  A  fresh  gonorrheal  infection 
should  be  treated  with  the  same  care  and  fidelity 
as  when  occurring  in  the  male.  A  healthy 
vagina  at  delivery  precludes  the  occurrence  of 
ophthalmia  neonatorum  in  the  infant. 

Antiseptic  treatment  is  the  watchword  for  both 
mother  and  child.  In  the  case  of  the  mother 
nearly  all  the  substances  that  possess  antiseptic 
properties  are  available;  but  in  the  treatment  of 
the  infant  the  list  is  a  very  limited  one.  Those 
that  destroy  or  even  injure  the  delicate  structures 
of  the  eye  must  be  excluded.  For  this  reason 
even  carbolic  acid,  except  in  strength  that  is  in- 
efficient, is  excluded,  and  with  it  many  others. 
After  the  normal  salt  solution,  the  most  generally 
useful  disinfectant  is  boric  acid  in  strength  vary- 
ing from  five  per  cent,  to  a  saturated  solution. 
It  is  generally  well  to  use  it  after  the  use  of  the 
normal  salt  solution.  Following  these  may  be 
used  the  special  agent  adapted  to  the  case,  gen- 
erally protargol.  The  frequency  of  use  depends 
wholly  upon  the  virulence  of  the  case.  The  end 
to  be  secured  is  the  arrest  and  stoppage  of  the 

secretion. 

♦     ♦ 

Gonorrhea  in  the  Female. 

UY    HERBERT    C.    WA1TE.    M.    Dr., 
Hudson,  O. 
Placed  between  the  specialties  of  venereal  dis- 
eases  and   gynecology   gonorrhea   in    women,   is 
very  often  neglected  and  rarely  receives  the  at- 
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tention  which  the  gravity  of  the  situation  de- 
mands. 

Gonorrhea  in  women  is  never  a  trifling  dis- 
order. When  only  the  urethra  or  vulva  is  affected 
the  disease  is  the  least  dangerous;  and  it  becomes 
more  serious  as  the  other  structures  are  involved. 
If  the  infection  spreads  upward  through  the 
vagina,  uterus,  and  tubes  to  the  ovaries  and 
pelvic  peritoneum,  the  prognosis  is  very  grave. 

Gonorrheal  urethritis  is  probably  the  form 
most  commonly  seen. 

The  treatment  of  gonorrhea  should  always  be 
of  the  most  vigorous  nature  and  should  be  con- 
tinued until  every  vestige  of  the  disease  has  been 
eradicated,  and  until  there  is  no  possibility  of 
recurrence. 

When  a  case  is  first  seen  the  vulva  should  be 
thoroughly  cleansed  with  cotton  mops  wet  with 
1-5000  colution  of  bichloride  of  mercury,  or  a 
saturated  solution  of  boracic  acid. 

Douches  are  not  very  practicable  for  office 
work. 

The  cleansing-  having  been  finished  the  parts 
should  be  carefully  examined  and  special  atten- 
tion given  to  the  urethra  and  vulva-vaginal 
glands. 

A  speculum  should  be  then  introduced  and  the 
cervix,  vagina,  and  vaginal  fornices  subjected 
to  rigid  examination.  If  apparently  healthy  and 
no  signs  of  disease  can  be  discovered,  the  vagina 
should  be  thoroughly  disinfected  and  let  alone. 
The  local  treatment  varies  acording  to  the  part 
affected. 

In  all  cases  perfect  cleanliness  is  absolutely 
necessary;  this  may  be  attained  by  frequent  sitz- 
baths  and  copious  vaginal  washes  of  zinc-per- 
manganate of  potash : 

The  itching  and  burning  are  often  allayed  by 
the  following: 

Boracic  acid,         .....  1       dram 

Water,  ......  6       ounces 

Goullard's  sol 1%  dram 

Aqueous  opii,        .  ....  I       dram 

M. 

Saturated  pledgets  of  cotton  with  this  solution, 
separate  the  labia  as  much  as  possible,  apply. 
and  change  frequently. 

In  gonorrhea  of  the  urethra,  to  relieve  the 
urine  of  its  acidity  drink  large  quantities  of  flax- 
seed tea  or  barley  water. 

In  the  acute  stages  we  may  use  the  same  treat- 
ment as  in  vulvar  gonorrhea:  the  hot  sitz- 
baths  and  intra-urethral  injections  of  zinc-per- 
manganate of  potash  1-6000:  or  a  two  per  cent. 


solution  ( if  protargol ;  some  prefer  a  five  to  twenty 
per  cent,  solution  argyol  and  get  equally  as  good 
results. 

The  diet  should  consist  of  bread,  milk,  fish, 
soft-boiled  eggs,  cooked  vegetables;  avoid  all  rich 
or  highly  seasoned  foods:  also  avoid  all  alcoholic 
beverages;  and  give  some  of  the  indicated  reme- 
dies like  gelseminum  in  drop  doses;  cannabis 
sat.,  canthoris  2x,  sepia  3x,  and  others. 


The  Diagnosis  of  Tubercular  Meningitis. 

BY    W.    E.    REILV.    M.    I)., 
Fulton,    Mo. 

In  arriving  at  a  diagnosis  in  tubercular  menin- 
gitis we  have  to  consider  the  case  from  two  dis- 
tinct standpoints:  first,  the  diagnosis  in  the 
living  subject  with  the  sole  purpose  of  staving 
the  progress  of  the  disease  and,  if  possible,  turn- 
ing the  tide  of  the  affairs  toward  recovery.  Sec- 
ond, the  post-mortem  diagnosis  which  can  onlr 
be  confirmatory  of  pathological  conditions. 

I  only  wish  to  call  attention  to  some  of  the 
cardinal  points  which  we  must  consider  in  order 
to  make  an  early  diagnosis  of  this  disease. 

Owing  to  the  widely  varied  manifestation  and 
usually  insidious  onset  of  this  condition,  the  early 
diagnosis  is  avowedly  difficult. 

In  older  subjects  where  tubercular  meningitis 
presents  itself  only  a  concomitant  condition  in 
the  course  of  a  pulmonary  or  general  tuberculosis, 
the  diagnosis  may  be  made  earlier  and  with 
greater  certainty. 

The  same  may  be  said  of  children  with  a  de- 
cided tubercular  history;  yet  in  the  majortiy  of 
cases  we  have  to  depend  largely  upon  our  native 
judgment  and  the  valuable  experience  we  have 
had  in  the  treatment  of  this  condition. 

When  headache,  vomiting,  constipation,  and 
drowsiness,  with  a  moderate  degree  of  fever  are 
found  in  the  wake  of  a  week  or  more  of  inactivity, 
malaise,  and  emaciation,  we  may  reasonably  sus- 
pect tubercular  meningitis,  and  especially  so  if 
there  is  a  strong  history  of  tuberculosis. 

Equally  important  and  especially  significant 
when  associated  with  the  foregoing  symptoms, 
are  opisthotonous.  strabismus,  facia!  paralysis, 
and  loss  of  pupillary  reflex. 

Likewise  of  prime  importance  is  the  detection 
of  a  primary  tubercular  process  in  either  the 
lungs,  joints,  or  other  remote  points.  When 
feasible,   lumbar  puncture  offers  the  best   prac- 
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tical  test,  the  bacillus  being  found  in  about  four 
cases  out  of  five;  but  even  in  these  cases  it  often 
requires  frequently  repeated  examinations  to 
demonstrate  their  presence. 

in  typical  cases  it  may  b>  to  differentiate 

between  simple  and  tubercular  meningitis,  but  in 
the  less  typical  forms  it  is  sometimes  impossible, 
except    where    the    lumbar   puncture    shows    the 

;ence  of  the  bacilli  <  if  tuberculosis  in  the  sj 
fluid. 

The  most  marked  points  of  contrast  are  that 
simple  meningitis  is  usually  of  sudden  onset  and 
develops  much  more  rapidly;  the  temperature  is 
also  higher  and  the  patient  has  usually  enjoyed 
excellent  health  up  to  the  onset  of  the  attack. 

There  may  also  be  evidence  of  some  local 
cause,  such  as  traumatism  of  the  middle  ear  dis- 
ease: likewise,  the  presence  of  an  epidemic  will 
frequently  aid  us  in  deciding  a  given  case. 

The  rapid  emaciation,  advancing  stupor,  epi- 
leptiform convulsions,  explosive  vomiting,  and 
hydrocephalic  cry  will  usually  suffice  to  dis- 
tinguish this  disease  from  the  various  digestive 
disorders  which  present  similar  symptoms  in 
their  earlier  stages. 


Does  the  Practice  of  Medicine  Pay  ? 

BY    GEORGE    R.    PATTON,    A.    M.,    M.    D., 

Lake  City,  Minn. 

PERSONAL  Note.  —  Recently,  while  in  Cincinnati,  I 
visited  an  old-time  friend  and  confrere,  an  able  man  of  charm- 
ing personality  on  the  lee  side  of  eighty,  who  established 
himself  in  that  city  in  1846. 

On  one  occasion  while  discussing  the  methods  of  securing 
practice,  and  collecting  the  remuneration  therefor,  he  said  : 
"  I  have  always  had  good  health,  a  large  practice  among  the 
better  class,  have  lived  well,  and  kept  out  of  debt,  and  am 
doing  some  practice  yet,  but,  really,  I  have  never  accumu- 
lated anything.  If  I  had  only  collected  as  carefully  as  you 
did  while  you  were  here,  I  might  have  been  a  very  rich  man 
long  ago.  Now,  doctor,  won't  you  write  something  on  the 
subject  we  have  just  been  talking  about?  It  may  prove 
helpful  to  some  of  our  young  men."  I  regret  that  in  an  un- 
guarded moment,  without  sufficiently  considering  the  diffi- 
culties of  the  subject,  I  promised  to  do  so,  hence  I  beg  the 
reader's  kind  indulgence,  as  this  paper  is  a  brief  endeavor  to 
redeem  that  promise,  and  is  intended  to  embody  several 
practical  deductions  which  I  earnestly  trust  may  meet  youi 
commendation. 

The  majority  of  those  who  enter  our  profes- 
sion do  .so  apparently  for  the  money  that  is  sup- 
posed to  be  in  it.  This  I  hold  not  to  be  dishon- 
orable. Now  and  then,  one  may  embark  in  it 
purely  as  a  humanitarian  or  as  a  philanthropist. 


This  is  praiseworthy.  Others  go  into  it  as  an 
easy  way  of  making  a  living.  Deluded  mortals! 
The  easily  acquired  title  of  "  Doctor  "  appeals  to 
the  vanity  of  an  appreciable  illiterate  quota,  in 
seeming  forgetfulness  that  medicine  is  the  sad- 
dest of  trades.  These  quasi-doctors  ride  forth 
to  the  "slaughter  of  the  innocents" — squanderers 
of  drugs  and  a  scourge,  it  may  be,  more  fearful 
than  pestilence  itself.  Like  the  stern  lights  of  a 
ship,  the_\-  ilumine  only  the  rough  track  in  their 
wake,  or.  like  Moliere's  physician  combating 
disease  with  a  club,  they  strike  about  them  at 
random  in  the  dark,  without  purpose  or  aim,  hit- 
ting alike  both  friend  and  foe. 

It  may  be  set  down  as  an  axiom  that  our  own 
vocation  is  amenable  to  the  same  exactions  and 
restrictions  upon  the  qualifications  and  person- 
ality of  the  individual  as  pertains  to  any  other 
successful  and  remunerative  pursuit.  In  two  re- 
spects, however,  our  business  status,  compared 
with  any  other,  is  unique.  One  is  that  the  trades- 
man can  properly  personally  solicit  your  trade 
face  to  face.  The  lawyer  ma}',  without  giving 
offense,  ask  you  to  employ  him.  The  minister 
may,  with  propriety,  invite  you  to  his  church, 
while  the  office-seeker  may  ask  you  for  your  vote. 
Even  the  banker  may  invite  you  to  come  to  his 
bank  to  deposit  your  money,  or,  pay — your  note! 
But,  is  there  the  physician  who  lives  that  would 
dare  to  ask  you  to  send  for  him  when  your  wife 
or  children  should  happen  to  be  sick? 

The  other  peculiarity  militating  against  us  is 
that  the  merchant  may  lighten  his  individual  la- 
bor by  salesmen,  the  lawyer  by  his  clerks  and 
stenographer;  the  mechanic  by  his  aprentice;  the 
farmer  through  his  helpers;  the  minister  may 
have  his  curate,  even  the  plumber  his  "  helper  "  ; 
hut.  alas!  the  poor  doctor  can  delegate  his  work 
to  no  one.  nor  send  one  in  his  stead.  Unaided 
and  alone  he  must  pack  and  "  paddle  his  own 
cam  ie,"  ever  and  anon. 

It  is  this  singular  isolation  of  business  oppor- 
tunity  that  places  the  practitioner  "  between  the 
devil  and  the  deep  blue  sea,"  so  to  speak.  On 
the  one  hand,  he  dare  not  seek  employment  in 
the  open  market.  I'is-a-vis;  while,  on  the  other, 
his  service  is  peculiarly  a  personal  one,  and  must 
he  rendered  always,  in  persona  propria.  This  is 
the  reason  partnerships  are  not  feasible  in  medi- 
cal practice. 

These  hindrances  or  handicaps  should  behoove 
him  to  interblend  with  his  labor  a  large  share  of 
business  keenness,  ami.  I  am  almost  tempted  to 
saw  a  modicum  of  down-right  selfishness. 
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Unfortunately,  there  exists  too  much  senti- 
mental "  cant  "  about  our  "noble  profession"  and 
our  never-ending  opportunities  to  work  for  the 
indigent  sick.  But  there  is  a  limit.  Business  is 
business,  and  cannot  be  successfully  conducted 
as  a  charity.  Each  is  good  in  its  place,  but  they 
do  not  mix  well.  From  the  nature  of  our  calling, 
the  physician  contributes,  and  does  it  ungrudg- 
ingly, not  less  than  one-tenth  of  his  service  to 
the  moneyless  poor.  Remember  there  are  three 
kinds  of  poor.  The  Lord's  poor,  the  devil's 
poor,  and  the  poor  devils. 

The  physician  just  entering  upon  his  profes- 
sional career,  and  it  is  to  him  that  this  article  is 
more  especiallv  addressed,  may  join  the  societies 
and  the  lodges,  attend  church,  go  into  society  for 
acquaintanceship,  visit  in  the  stores  and  talk 
about  the  weather  upon  the  street  corners,  as  a 
prelude  to  anticipated  business.  All  this,  as  an 
aid  to  practice,  really  amounts  to  nothing. 

He  would  better  sit  demurely  in  his  office 
with  his  books,  and  await  an  appropriate  oppor- 
tunity. This  will  present  itself  when  he  enters 
the  sick-room.  Here  is  his  legitimate  sphere  of 
self-aggrandisement  and  activity.  It  should  lie 
tactfully  cultivated  to  the  limit,  then  all  else  that 
is  cardinal  will  follow  in  due  course.  It  is  vital 
to  him.  Indeed,  its  importance  cannot  be  urged 
with  too  much  enthusiasm. 

It  is  not  possible  to  announce  any  specific 
or  fixed  formulas,  or  to  say  to  the  physician,  in 
just  so  many  words,  how  he  shall  exploit  himself 
in  the  sick-chamber.  Each  individual  must  be, 
as  it  were,  a  law  unto  himself.  In  a  general  way, 
he  should,  first  of  all,  try  to  be  a  gentleman  in  its 
truest  sense,  as  well  as  in  his  manners  and  de- 
portment. Take  time,  never  be  in  a  hurry.  Do 
not  go  in  like  a  cyclone,  nor  rush  out  as  though 
the  house  was  on  fire.  Be  attentively  courteous 
and  suave,  without  servility.  Listen  well,  but  do 
not  talk  too  much.  Manage  to  have  a  few  kind 
words  with  every  one.  Toward  the  sick  one  be 
patient,  watchful,  careful,  thoughtful,  and  consid- 
erate, endeavoring  constantly  to  impress  upon  all 
those  in  attendance  your  personal  sympathy  and 
interest  in  the  comfort  and  welfare  of  your  pa- 
tient. All  this  will  pay  you.  Through  that  mys- 
terious association  of  analogous  ideas,  when  ill- 
ness may  come  into  the  families  of  any  of  those 
whom  you  may  have  casually  met  in  the  sick- 
chamber,  it  is  more  than  likely  that  you  will  be 
suggested  to  their  minds  as  "  a  very  nice  man  " 
and  a  good  physician.  Your  employment  will 
be  very  apt  to  follow. 


These  are  a  few  salient  points.  Of  course, 
there  are  many  others  that  may  suggest  them- 
selves. By  their  observance,  the  physician  will 
easily  and  rapidly  acquire  practice  of  a  perman- 
ent and  paying  character.  It  will  prove  by  far 
more  satisfactory  than  patronage  picked  up  on 
the  street  or  through  the  lodge  or  church.  Some 
good  people  patronize  a  doctor  as  a  personal  fa- 
vor, just  as  they  do  their  grocer.  Others  employ 
him  simply  because  he  is  the  nearest  to  reach; 
while  others  seek  his  services,  just  as  they  would 
those  of  a  blacksmith  or  stonemason, — about  all 
alike  and  any  good  enough. — without  any  prefer- 
ence whatever.  Such  patients  are  not  desirable. 
They  do  not  stay  with  you,  do  not  recommend  or 
work  for  you  and  are  not  apt  to  pay  you  either. 
It  is  far  otherwise  with  those  secured  through  the 
sick-room.  They  come  to  you  with  a  strong 
preference,  reinforced  by  faith  and  confidence  in- 
spired by  your  personality  and  deportment  with 
the  sick.  This  is  equal,  in  some  instances,  to  a 
cure  already,  and  vastly  promotes  favorable  re- 
sults in  all  cases.  Again,  it  is  a  notable  fact  that 
patients  who  are  picked  up  at  random  on  the  out- 
side do  not  pay  as  well  as  those  obtained  in  a 
more  rational  and  natural   manner. 

We  will  assume  that  a  practitioner  is  the  em- 
bodiment of  eveiy  essential  physical  and  mental 
attribute  that  counts  so  much  for  success  in  se- 
curing patronage;  moreover,  that  he  has  thereby 
established  a  large  and  valuable  practice.  With 
all  this,  will  he  make  the  practice  of  medicine 
pay  Reflect  one  moment.  If  he  should  fail  in 
just  one  safeguard,  that  is,  in  his  collections, 
he  will  be  more  than  apt  to  end  his  days  in  debt 
and  poverty,  a  victim  of  his  own  shiftlessness. 

Some  physicians  are  born  with  the  "  commer- 
cial instinct."  They  may  be  trusted  to  take  care 
of  collections.  But  unluckily,  there  are  others 
who  are  not  so  born,  in  whom  there  is  not  a  scin- 
tilla of  commercialism  or  business  sagacitv,  and 
to  whom  business  in  any  form  is  exceedingly  dis- 
tasteful and  irksome.  These  men  will  fail  miser- 
ably in  their  monetary  affairs,  unless  they  make  a 
determined  fight  to  overcome  their  natural  de- 
ficiency by  the  establishment  of  the  business 
habit. 

"  How  use  doth  breed  a  habit  in  a  man!  " 

Bad  habits  are  acquired  easily  enough ;  good 
ones  not  so  readily,  but.  by  persistent  practice 
and  cultivation  they  can  be  bred  into  any  man 
not  a  fool.  A  lazy  man  may  become  an  indus- 
trious one;  a  dull  child,  an  apt  scholar;  and, 
alack!  a  temperate  man,  a  toper;  but,  of  course,  a 
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'  can  never  be  made  into  a  wise  man  any  more 
than  the  sight  of  a  mole  can  be  improved  with 

cTl- 

To  come  hack  again  to  the  physician,  I  beg 
to  state  that  any  one  with  the  full  consciousness 
of  his  own  lack  of  business  instinct,  should  estab- 
lish and  practice  rigorously  a  regular  business 
system,  no  matter  how  uncongenial  the  task  may 
be.  This  should  extend  to  a  careful  and  system- 
atic keeping  of  his  accounts,  as  well  as  to  his  col- 
lections frequently  and  promptly  made.  In  this 
way,  and  in  no  other,  he  will  gradually  acquire 
enough  of  trade  acumen  to  attain  the  fair  reward 
of  honest  effort. 

1  may  say,  here,  that  it  is  easier  to  get  practice 
than  to  get  the  money  for  it,  and  it  is  by  far 
harder  than  both  combined  to  keep  the  money 
after  you  get  it. 

Act  upon  the  principle  that  when  your  ser- 
vices have  been  rendered,  you  have  only  half 
earned  your  fees,  and  must  then  earn  the  other 
half  by  collecting  them.  This  is  the  safe  way. 
Xo  one  can  tell  another  just  how  to  collect. 
There  are  no  rules,  but  kindly  bear  in  mind  what 
Sancho  Panza  said  to  Don  Quixote — "a  little  in 
one';,  own  pocket  is  better  than  much  in  another 
man's  purse."  Each  new  customer  may  be  an  en- 
tirely new  and  different  proposition,  requiring  a 
separate  and  distinct  approach  and  management. 
In  a  genera!  way.  persistence  is  the  main  thing, 
but  always  tempered  with  suavity,  good-natured 
courtesy  and  politeness.  Lose  your  temper  and 
you  lose  your  patron.  It  will  readily  be  inferred 
that  it  requires  infinite  tact  and  judgment,  a  con- 
summate knowledge  of  human  nature,  as  well  as 
a  little  cheek  and  courage,  to  collect  well.  In- 
deed, mi  reflection,  1  am  almost  constrained  to 
say  that  it  takes  about  the  smartest  man  on  earth 
to  collect  a  bill  from  a  grudging,  unwilling,  and 
pachydermatous  customer  and  not  forfeit  his 
good  will  and  patronage.  Yet  I  know  it  can  be 
done.  P.ut  "the  game  may  not  be  worth  the 
candle  "  ;  hence,  whenever  a  physician's  time  be- 
comes more  valuable  than  the  patronage  of  such 
a  client,  expediency  would  suggest  that  he  he 
quietly  dropped.  This  is  technically  known  as 
"  sifting."  and  becomes  necessary  whenever  in- 
creasing or  better  patronage  demands  it. 

The  physician  himself  is  at  fault  for  the  re- 
missness of  his  patrons  in  paying  their  dues. 
Indeed,  our  profession  has  been  brought  under 
contempt  through  the  adage — "  as  hard  to  collect 
i  doctor's  hill."  Tradesmen  are  promptly  paid 
ihe    entire    amount    of    their    bills.      The    do 


would  be,  too,  if  he  would  only  put  up  a  little 
right  for  it;  but,  without  a  particle  of  business 
insistence,  with  childlike  timidity,  he  humbly 
submits,  without  protest,  to  being  paid  at  any  odd 
time,  in  a  haphazard  way,  at  long  intervals,  and 
then,  usually,  only  a  small  part  of  his  bill,  in- 
stead of  the  whole  of  it.  Eventually,  payments 
become  more  and  more  remote,  while  the 
amounts  at  each  payment  dwindle  in  proportion. 

Incidentally,  I  may  be  pardoned  for  mention- 
ing that  my  own  practice  was  by  far  the  most 
lucrative  and  satisfactory  during  the  years  when 
I  had  my  collections  made  monthly. 

Business  men  collect  monthly.  If  they  col- 
lected quarterly,  their  losses  would  be  immense. 
If  semi-annually,  probably  three-quarters  of  them 
would  fail  absolutely.  Physicians  should  take 
the  hint  and  collect  from  their  patrons  frequentlv. 
while  their  bills  are  small  and  easily  paid.  If 
only  one  dollar,  it  should  be  collected  so  as  to 
familiarize  their  patrons  with  their  exact  and 
prompt  methods  of  doing  business.  Carry  noth- 
ing over.  If  our  men  would  only  do  this  their 
losses  would  not  exceed  five  per  cent,  of  their  col- 
lectable accounts.  By  collecting  semi-annuallv. 
their  losses  would  increase  to  twenty-five  per 
cent.  If  yearly,  they  would  lose  about  one-half 
of  their  entire  business.  These  estimates  are 
conservative,  and  represent  a  consensus  of  opin- 
ion deduced  from  the  observation  and  experience 
of  many  shrewd  observers  in  widely  separated 
parts  of  the  country. 

Business  sagacity  alone,  then,  should  impel 
you  to  present  your  bill  at  least  quarterly,  and 
it  would  not  be  wrong  to  have  printed  in  red  let- 
ters across  the  margin:  "Bills  payable  quar- 
terly. Prompt  payment  thankfully  appreciated." 
Those  who  do  not  pay  any  attention  whatever 
to  your  demands,  it  would  not  be  amiss  to  call 
upon  in  person,  or,  better  yet,  if  your  practice 
will  justify  it,  send  a  collector.  Indeed,  the  less 
you  have  to  do  directly  with  your  better  class  of 
clients  over  monetary  affairs  the  better.  The 
ideal  way  would  be  to  collect  monthly,  having  a 
collector  exclusively  in  your  employ — a  man  of 
superior  address  and  business  qualifications  to 
keep  your  hooks  and  make  out  your  accounts.  In 
this  case,  the  physician  should  have  nothing  to 
do  with  matters  of  money  or  business  in  his  inter- 
course with  his  patrons,  hut  refer  them  always  to 
his  collector.  This,  however,  presumes  a  rich 
city  practice  which  requires  many  years  to  obtain. 

Assiduously  cultivate  an  office  practice.  Let 
your  office  motto  be:  "  Xo  credit  whatever.     <  >f- 
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fice  practice  strictly  cash."     Adhere  to  it,  mak- 
ing it  apply  to  all  alike. 

After  once  rendering  your  bills,  make  no  re- 
bates or  discounts.  In  twenty  years  they  would 
represent  a  moderate  fortune. 

Follow  faithfully  your  fee-bill.  Inexorably 
maintain  it  against  all  who  are  able  to  pay  it. 

Achieve  the  reputation  of  being  an  indefatig- 
able and  shrewd  collector.  It  will  stand  you  in 
good  stead.  Not  only  will  it  influence  your  regu- 
lar patrons  to  pay  more  promptly,  but  it  will  keep 
away  those  who  trespass  upon  your  time  and  pay 
you  never.  The  only  way  to  securely  hold  your 
patrons  is  to  make  them  pay;  otherwise,  out  of 
very  shame,  they  will  avoid  you  and  cease  to  em- 
ploy you.  Eet  a  family  once  get  greatly  in  ar- 
rears, then  it  will  happen — not  having  the  cheek 
to  face  you — that  they  will  employ  another  physi- 
cian in  your  stead,  and  give  every  reason  but  the 
true  one  for  deserting  you.  Through  your  own 
neglect  you  lose  patronage,  fees,  your  good  name 
and  reputation. 

It  has  already  been  mentioned  that  it  is  harder 
to  keep  your  money  than  to  collect  it.  This  is 
the  "crux,"  because  it  involves  self-denial:  but 
every  physician  can  and  should  have  something. 
This  may  be  denominated  the  "  habit  of  saving;  " 
that  is,  the  permanent  retirement,  at  stated  inter- 
vals, of  a  definite  portion  of  his  earnings,  extend- 
ing over  a  long  period  of  time.  Let  the  sum  be 
one  that  his  practice  will  safely  justify,  no  mat- 
ter how  small  the  amount  may  be  at  first,  so 
that  he  need  never  draw  against  it  or  recall  it. 
Make  a  beginning.  This  is  the  chief  point.  If 
only  $20.00,  put  it  aside,  and  add  to  it  S20.00 
every  month.  Vow  never  to  touch  it.  Adhere 
to  it  as  to  your  religion,  and  if  you  have  a  wife. 
get  her  to  help  you.  At  the  end  of  a  year  y<  iu 
will  become  interested.  Unwittingly  you  will 
note  that  you  are  giving  your  business  more  at- 
tention and  pushing  your  collections  closer.  You 
may  now  find  that  you  can  spare  $50.00  pet- 
month,  or  even  $100.00  or  more.  It  is  becoming 
interesting;  and  you  feel  quite  proud.  Having  be- 
gun, resolutely  continue  on,  with  a  stout  heart, 
until,  almost  without  knowing  it,  the  "  habit  of 
saving "  has  grown  into  a  second  nature  with 
you.  In  a  few  years  your  permanently  retired 
surplus  will  increase  by  leaps  and  bounds,  and 
you  are  safe.  By  pursuing  some  such  course  as 
this,  it  may  be  reasonably  assured  to  you  that 
you  will  attain  financial  ease  in  twenty  years* 
practice,  and  after  thirty  years  be  independently 
Tich. 


This  estimate  is  based  upon  personal  observa- 
tion and  experience,  extending  through  more 
than  half  a  century  of  professional  activity,  nearly 
equally  divided  between  a  large  city  in  the  east 
and  a  small  one  in  the  west. 

Any  competent  physician  will  succeed  the  best, 
who  places  a  high  estimate  upon  his  own  ser- 
vices, and  then — through  his  collections — suc- 
1  essfully  maintains  it;  while  reversely,  any  other 
physician,  equally  competent,  will  succeed  the 
least,  who  places  a  low  estimate  upon  his  ser- 
vices, by  bidding  for  patronage,  through  small 
charges,  sluggish  collections  and  receipting  his 
bills  for  less  than  their  face  value.  The  public 
will  place  no  higher  value  upon  a  physician's  ser- 
vice than  he  does  himself.  "  Cheap  doctor, 
cheap  pay." 

Foster  and  cultivate  then  the  collective  habit. 
At  best,  the  life  of  a  physician  i>  not  long. 

"  For  age  and  want,  save  while  you  may." 

Not  man_\'  years  ago  there  lived  in  our  county 
an  eminent  and  scholarly  physician,  a  gradu- 
ate of  Harvard,  who  was  once  the  president  of 
the  Minnesota  State  Medical  Society.  He  was  a 
Christian  gentleman  of  the  purest  life  and  un- 
exceptionable habits,  generous  and  charitable — 
in  short,  a  man  full  of  good  deeds  and  works. 
At  the  end  of  thirty-five  years'  practice  he 
died.  All  he  had  to  bequeath  to  his  widow  was 
an  $800.00  mortgage  upon  their  homestead. 
Verily, 

"  A  bitter  inheritance  of  consuming  grief  ;  " 

or,  as  Armstrong,  with  quaint  beauty  expresses 

it, 

1 

"["is  painful  thinking  corrodes  her  clay." 

Does  not  this  tragically  pathetic  incident,  so 
near  our  threshold,  vitally  concern  you?  Will 
it  not  steel  your  hearts  and  brace  anew  your 
arms  to  do  battle  for  and  protect  your  own? 

"  He  who  provides  not  for  his  family  is  worse  than  an  infidel." 

Let  me,  then,  my  dear  doctor,  in  all  earnest- 
ness implore  you  to  keep  one  finger  always  ex- 
tended for  charity,  but  all  your  other  fingers 
widely  extended  for  fees. 

Make  the  phrase,  "  The  sick-room  and  prompt 
collections,"  your  sign  manual,  your  talisman  to 
conjure  with..  It  may  serve  as  a  fulcrum  and 
lever  to  lift  you  to  success,  or  as  a  lamp  of  Alad- 
din to  iluminate  your  pathway  to  affluence. 
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Die    Biogenhypothese 

By    Professor    Max    Verworn. 

Verworn's  works  are  widely  known  amongst 
physiologists,  and  therefore  the  new  volume 
which  he  has  devoted  to  the  elaboration  of  his 
"  Biogenhypothesis  "  is  sure  to  be  read  with 
great  interest.  The  intimate  physiology  of  the 
cell  is  a  subject  which  is  steadily  gaining  in  im- 
portance and  has  made  such  rapid  advances  of 
recent  years,  owing  to  improved  physical  and 
chemical  methods  of  research,  that  there  is  reason 
to  hope  that  our  knowledge  of  the  vital  process(  - 
which  condition  cell-life  will  soon  be  capable  of 
more  extensive  application  to  the  study  of  dis- 
ease. 

On  the  ground  that  a  molecule  cannot  be  re- 
garded as  "  living,"  Professor  Verworn  considers 
it  a  contradiction  in  terms  to  speak  of  "living 
albumen  molecules  "  as  the  ultimate  seat  of  met- 
abolic processes;  in  place  of  this  expression  he 
substitutes  the  term  "  biogen  "  for  the  highly 
complicated,  labile  compound,  constantly  being 
built  up  and  broken  down,  which  is  the  basis 
of  metabolic  processes.  "The  continuous  build- 
ing up  and  breaking  down  of  biogen,"  he  holds, 
"  constitute  the  middle  point  of  all  activities  in 
living  substances,  and  all  other  processes  are 
subordinate  aids  employed  in  its  service."  Bi- 
ogen is  regarded  as  residing  in  the  ground  sub- 
stance of  the  cell  protoplasm  and  not  in  the  nu- 
cleus, though  the  latter  provides  material  which, 
directly  or  indirectly,  is  necessary  for  the  meta- 
bolism ( if  the  fi  irmer. 

In  the  present  volume  Professor  Verworn 
se<  ks  to  ;how  the  value  of  "  biogens  "  as  provid- 
ing a  working  hypothesis  for  the  unification  of 
our  knowledge  of  cell-life.  Thev  help-to  explain 
oxidation  and  reduction  within  the  cell,  the 
chemistr)  of  muscular  contraction,  and  the  prob- 
lems of  intracellular  enzymes.  The  advantage 
claimed  for  the  "biogen  "'  as  compared  with  the 
"  enzyme  "  hypothesis  as  explanatory  of  cellular 
activities  is  that  whereas  the  latter  involves  the 
assumption  that  each  cell  possesses  a  large  num- 
ber of  diverse  enzymes,  co-ordinate  in  rank  and 
specialized  in  function,  the  biogen  hypothesis 
deduces  all  vital  manifestation  from  the  meta- 
bolism of  a  single  compound.  The  arguments 
brought  forward  in  support  of  this  theory  are 
ingenious. 

Der    Kampf    des    tierischen    Organismus 
mit    der    pflanglichen    Zelle. 

By  the  antithesis  indicated  in  the  title  of  his 
book  on  the  "Conflict  of  the  Animal   'Organ- 


ism '  with  the  P3otanical  '  Cell,'  "  Dr.  Sleeswijk 
endeavors  to  express  the  leading  idea  which  he 
desires  to  enunciate.  The  animal  body,  although 
composed  of  cells,  is.  by  virtue  of  its  being  an 
organism,  essentially  different  in  the  conditions 
of  its  existence  from  the  vegetable  cells  of  the 
bacterial  parasites  which  are  liable  to  invade  it. 
The  bacterial  cell  multiplies  into  exact  equiva- 
lents; there  is  no  division  of  labor;  each  cell  is 
dependent  upon  itself  for  the  performance  of  its 
assimilatory  and  dissimilatory  processes,  and  re- 
ceives no  co-operative  assistance  from  its  fellows. 
The  cell  of  the  animal  body,  on  the  other  hand, 
is  in  essential  unison  with  the  other  cells  which 
make  up  the  organism  as  an  organic  whole,  and 
consequently  a  stimulus  of  bacteriological  origin 
which  may  primarily  act  upon  an  individual 
animal  cell  or  cell  group,  is  necessarily  distrib- 
uted in  its  ultimate  effects  so  as  to  call  forth  a  re- 
action from  the  entire  organism.  Dr.  Sleeswijk 
therefore  disagrees  with  the  dictum,  deduced  by 
Virchow  from  the  principles  of  his  cellular  path- 
ology, that  "  there  is  no  diseased  body  which  is 
modified  in  all  its  parts,"  and  maintains  on  the 
contrary  that  no  local  affection  ever  arises  in 
which  the  entire  body  does  not  participate. 

Dr.  Sleeswijk's  arguments  are  based  upon 
chemico  physical  considerations  and,  especially, 
upon  an  application  to  the  phenomena  of  cell- 
life  of  the  laws  of  osmosis.  Much  of  his  reason- 
ing gives  the  impression  of  being  speculative 
rather  than  conclusive,  but  in  view  of  the  fact 
that  physical  conditions  must  necessarily  play  an 
important  part  in  the  determination  of  cellular 
activities  and  that  the  subject  is  one  the  impor- 
tance of  which  is  only  excelled  by  its  obscurity, 
any  honest  endeavor  to  elucidate  it  deserves  to 
be  appreciated.  We  may  be  doubtful  as  to 
whether  the  protoplasmic  bridges  from  cell  to 
cell,  which  are  clearly  demonstrated  in  some  his- 
tological preparations,  maintain  a  cellular  con- 
tinuity of  the  entire  organism,  as  some  physiolo- 
gists hold;  and  we  have  strong  reasons  to  hesi- 
tate before  regarding  the  multicellular  organism 
as  equivalent  to  a  plasmodium;  but  we  must 
freely  admit  that  the  interrelationship  between 
cell  and  cell,  whether  it  be  protoplasmic,  chemi- 
cal, or  physical,  is  intimate,  extremely  important, 
and  requires  much  further  elucidation. 

Traite  Theorique  et  Pratique  du  Massage 
et  de  la  Cymnastique  Medicale  Suedoise. 

The  treatise  on  Massage,  by  M.  Marfort,  is  an 
interesting  historical  chapter.     It  is  pointed  out 
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that  massage  was  mentioned  in  Chinese  manu- 
scripts 3000  years  before  Christ;  that  it  is  re- 
ferred to  in  the  works  of  Homer;  that  mention  is 
made  of  it  by  Hippocrates,  Celsus,  Galen,  and 
other  pioneers  of  scientific  medicine,  and  that 
among  the  Romans  special  attention  was  de- 
voted to  baths  and  subsequent  rubbings  in  es- 
tablishments instituted  for  the  carrying  on  of 
this  form  of  treatment.  Emphasis  is  laid  on  the 
fact  that  to  be  a  good  exponent  of  massage  a 
careful  education  is  necessary,  and  that  more 
harm  than  good  may  be  done  by  rough  or  un- 
skillful manipulative  movements. 

We  agree  with  M.  Marfort  when  he  says:  "  Le 
vrai  masseur  doit  traveller  autant  avec  son  in- 
telligence qu'avec  ses  mains."  If  greater  heed 
were  given  to  this  dictum  the  powerful  thera- 
peutic possibilities  of  a  useful  mechanical  aid  to 
treatment  would  be  more  widely  appreciated,  and 
much  of  the  objectionable  charlatanism  which 
now  surrounds  its  practice  would  be  obviated. 
This  is  how  the  value  of  massage  is  summed  up 
by  the  author: 

It  exercises  its  influence  on  all  the  organs  of 
the  body;  cutaneous  secretion  is  augmented,  the 
abdominal  muscles,  by  their  activity,  exercise 
pressure  on  the  intestines  of  such  value  that  con- 
stipation disappears;  the  movements  of  the  heart 
are  regulated.  The  effects  of  massage  and  gym- 
nastic exercises  on  the  organs  of  respiration  are 
no  less  favorable;  more  active  combustion  de- 
mands a  greater  quantity  of  oxygen,  and  this 
need  of  air  compels  the  patient  to  breathe  more 
deeply.  Massage  also  produces  an  influence  on 
character  and  temperament,  for,  in  re-establish- 
ing the  general  health,  it  recalls  the  brightness 
of  spirits  so  necessarv  to  man.  How  often  do 
we  not  hear  it  said  that  such  and  such  an  one 
has  an  evil  disposition.  If  those  who  express 
such  opinions  will  accept  my  advice  and  take 
the  trouble  to  inquire  more  accurately  into  the 
^tate  of  health  of  the  person  on  whom  they  pass 
judgment,  they  will  almost  invariably  discover 
that  his  irritability  of  temper  proceeds  from  some 
form  of  health  disturbance.  Let  such  an  irri- 
table person  have  recourse  to  massage  and  gym- 
nastics: his  malaise  and  nervous  instability  will 
soon  disappear,  and  he  will  recover  his  good 
humor  and  tranquillity  of  mind." 

Experimentelle    Beitrage 
zur    Pathologie    des    Blutes. 

Dr.  P.  Schmidt  has  brought  together  in  a 
small  volume  his  observations  made  upon  red 
corpuscles.  Plehn  has  shown  that  basophile 
granules  occur  in  red  corpuscles  soon  after  the 
first  attack  of  malarial  fever,  and  Schmidt's  early 
observations  were  carried  out  upon  people  jour- 
neying to  South  Africa,  with  the  idea  of  com- 
paring the  appearances  of  the  red  corpuscles  be- 
fore and  after  arrival  in  malaria-infected  districts, 
and  to  estimate  whether  such  basophile  granules 
depended  upon   the  infection  with  the   malarial 


parasite  or  whether  they  were  due  to  the  phvsico- 
chemical  effect  of  tropical  sunlight. 

His  experiments  upon  animals  consist  partly 
of  an  attempt  to  study  the  effect  of  heat  upon 
small  quadrupeds,  but  other  experiments  were 
also  carried  out,  and  the  net  result  is  an  investi- 
gation into  the  nature  and  origin  of  the  basophile 
granules  of  red  corpuscles.  These  basophile 
granules  have  been  described  in  a  variety  of  dis- 
seases — for  example,  in  pernicious  anaemia  and 
other  blood  diseases,  in  typhoid  fever,  in  bron- 
cho-pneumonia, in  acute  rheumatism,  in  lead 
poisoning,  in  bothriocephalus  anaemia,  in  hemo- 
globinuria, and,  as  already  stated,  in  malaria. 
Other  changes  occur  in  association  with  this 
granulation  of  red  corpuscles,  more  especially 
the  changes  known  as  polychromatophilia. 

Various  views  have  been  held  as  to  the  origin 
of  basophile  granules.  Moritz  produced  the 
changes  experimentally  in  rabbits  by  the  injec- 
tion of  pyridin  or  by  the  use  of  lead  acetate  given 
with  the  food.  Colin  bled  animals  and  found 
similar  changes,  and  concluded  that  they  were 
due  to  degeneration  in  the  haemoglobin  brought 
about  by  hydremia.  Grawitz  produced  similar 
changes  by  the  exposure  of  animals  to  overheat- 
ing in  incubation  chambers.  Similar  changes 
were,  however,  produced  when  the  animals  were 
made  to  live  in  dark  cellars.  The  granules  may 
l>e  derived  from  the  haemoglobin;  they  may, 
however,  be  derived  from  the  nuclei  of  the  red 
corpuscles,  and  to  this  latter  view  Schmidt  sub- 
scribes, deriving  support  from  the  fact  that  such 
changes  are  met  with  in  the  blood  of  new-born 
animals  and  in  the  marrow  of  many  animals;  as 
a  corollary,  it  follows  that  these  changes  are 
probably  regenerative,  and  imply  excessive  ac- 
tivity on  the  part  of  the  marrow,  which  Schmidt 
concedes  is  a  blood-forming  organ. 

A  short  account  is  given  of  the  relationship 
between  physiological  and  pathological  blood 
formation,  and  important  observations  are  re- 
corded on  certain  networks  found  in  the  marrow, 
in  the  interstices  of  which  are  small  mononuclear 
cells  free  from  granules  which  he  considers  the 
parent  cells  of  red  corpuscles  of  all  characters, 
whether  nucleated  or  not,  large  or  small,  mono- 
chrohatophilic  or  polyehromatophilic.  Schmidt 
found  as  a  very  constant  result  of  the  introduc- 
tion of  phenylhydrazin  into  guinea-pigs  and  rab- 
bits that  polyehromatophilic  cells  were  increased 
in  number,  and  at  the  same  time  there  was  a 
reduction  of  the  alkalinity  of  the  blood,  and  also 
of  the  number  of  reel  corpuscles  containing 
basophile  granules. 

Clinical 
Haematology. 

Dr  Costa  has  written  a  very  complete  treatise 
dealing  with  the  examination  of  the  blood  and 
the  application  of  such  examination  to  the  dif- 
ferentiation of  disease.  Although  it  is  not  yet 
possible  to  feel  that  Hayem's  forecast  has  been 
realized.    "  e'est    elle    (l'hematologie)    qui    nous 
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apportera  la  solution  des  grands  problemes  noso- 
ques,"  yet  no  physician  can,  with  justice  to 
his  patient,  neglect  this  new  addition  to  clinical 
investigation.  Dr  De  Costa  does  not  spare  his 
subject,  and.  when  it  falls  short  of  the  ideal 
claimed  for  it  by  Hayem,  he  make-  a  full  admis- 
sion. 

A  very  complete  description  'of  the  various 
ways  of  estimating  the  numbers  of  the  cells  and 
blood  platelets  by  the  various  methods  known 
to    hsemotologists    is    given,    and    considerable 

ice  is  devoted  to  the  study  of  the  parasites  of 
the  blood,  though  no  reference  can  be  expected 
to  the  recent  discoveries  of  trypanosomata  oc- 
curring  in  human  beings.  The  author  strongly 
recommends  Zappert's  modification  of  the  ruling 
advocated  in  the  use  of  the  Thoma-Zeiss  appa- 
ratus, as  by  the  employment  of  this  modification 
nine  times  as  many  leucocytes  may  be  counted 
in  one  preparation;  the  author  further  recom- 
mends the  counting  of  red  and  white  corpuscles 
in  one  preparation,  and  does  not  hesitate  to  rec- 
ommend the  holding  of  cover  slips  in  the  fingers 
instead  of  by  means  of  forceps. 

The  author  calls  attention  to  Professor  Sher- 
rngton's  observation  that  the  nucleus  of  the 
polymorphonuclear  cells  (a  better  term  than 
"multinucleated")  when  allowed  to  quiet  down 
before  the  cells  are  killed,  become.-  spherical. 
for  ignorance  of  this  fact  readily  leads  to  the 
mistaken  recognition  of  neutrophilic  granules 
in  lymphocytes  ( ?)  The  reader  is  further  warned 
against  relying  upon  one  examination  of  the 
blood  as  a  means  of  excluding  such  disorders  as 
pernicious  anaemia  and  leucocythremia. 

Nouvelle    Methode    pour    la    Diagnose 
du    Sang    Humain    en    Medecine    Legale 

A  method  of  recognizing  human  blood,  of 
which  Dr.  Leblanc  gives  a  complete  account  in 
a  volume  just  issued,  we  may  briefly  detail. 

If  a  smal  quantity  (10  c.cm.)  of  defibrinated 
blood  of  any  animal — for  example,  an  ox — is  in- 
jected into  the  peritoneal  cavity  of  a  rabbit  at 
intervals  of  six  or  eight  days  until  five  injections 
have  been  given,  the  serum  of  the  blood  of  the 
rabbit  so  treated  gives  a  precipitate  if  dropped 
into  a  one  per  cent,  dilution  of  the  blood  of  an 
ox,  while  no  precipitate  follows  its  addition  to 
the  similarly  diluted  blood  of  any  other  animal. 
S  1  that  if  a  rabbit  is  prepared  in  this  way  by 
the  injection  of  human  blood  the  serum  may  be 
used  to  detect  the  presence  of  human  blood  in 
very  small  quantities  upon  clothing,  woodwork, 
etc.,  in  medico-legal  investigations.  The  pre- 
cipitation of  diluted  blood  by  this  specific  serum 
is  called  the  Bordet-Uhlenhuth  reaction,  ddie 
subjeel  has  been  worked  at  by  several  observers, 
and  the  distinctive  value  of  the  reaction  has  been 
placed  beyond  doubt,  with  the  .single  exception 
in  the  case  of  human  blood  of  certain  species 
of  monkeys,  especially  the  Simiidae,  less  so  with 
the  Cercopithecae,  and  still  less  with  the  Hapali- 
Ise  and   the  Cebid;e. 


In  the  present  work  Dr.  Leblanc  gives  the  de- 
tails of  several  medico-legal  investigations  in 
which  he  has  utilized  this  method,  and  he  sum- 
marizes his  experience  in  the  following  conclu- 
sions : 

1.  Idie  Bordet-Uhlenhuth  reaction  deserves  a 
place  in  the  medico-legal  determination  of  the 
nature  of  blood  stains. 

2.  Its  results  should  not  be  considered  as  posi- 
tive unless  the  reaction  follows  in  the  course  of 
an  hour  at  most  at  a  temperature  of  from  92° 
to  99°  F. 

3.  The  precipitated  serum  must  always  be  re- 
cently prepared,  and  extracts  of  serum  must 
never  be  employed  in  medico-legal  work. 

4.  Until  it  has  been  shown  that  antiseptics 
have  no  action  upon  the  serum  no  chemical  sub- 
stances should  be  added  to  it. 

5.  It  is  desirable  that  the  method  should  be 
employed  and  tested  in  many  laboratories  in 
order  to  study  it  thoroughly. 

In  accordance  with  Professor  Earthe's  opinion 
it  may  be  said  that  the  presence  of  blood  being 
demonstrated  by  the  precipitation  of  hsemine 
crystals  and  perhaps  by  spectroscopic  examina- 
tion, the  Bordet-Uhlenhuth  reaction  is  the  chief 
means  by  which  an  expert  can  give  an  opinion 
upon  the  probable  source  of  the  blood,  but  by 
itself  it  does  not  suffice  to  Drove  even  the  pres- 
ence of  bloi  "1.  and  still  less  to  indicate  its  source. 
It  is  of  greater  value  than  the  microscopical 
examination  of  blood  corpuscles,  undoubtedly 
of  greater  value  than  their  measurement.  In  the 
hands  of  a  prudent  and  skillful  expert  it  is  capa- 
ble of  facilitating  the  recognition  of  human  blood. 


lUortb  IRcmcmbcrincj. 


Agaricus  is  almost  a  specific  in  chilblains.  It 
has  great  sensitiveness  to  cold  air  and  pressure. 
Debility  and  heaviness  in  legs.  Twitching  in 
eyelids.  Itching  and  burning  in  ears,  fingers, 
and  toes.  Epilepsy  in  patients  who  are  much 
convulsed.  The  symptoms  go  crosswise;  right 
leg  and  left  arm.  It  has  pains  in  limbs  which  are 
continuous  when  at  rest,  and  better  when  mov- 
ing about. 

Nitric  acid  is  opposite  of  mix  vomica. 

Lachesis  is  opposite  of  lycopodium. 

Arsenic  is  opposite  of  phosphorous. 

Bryonia  is  opposite  of  rhus. 

In  intermittent  fever,  when  headache  gets 
worse  during  sweating  stage,  rhus  tox.  is  indi- 
cated. 

Hemorrhage  from  brachial  artery  is  greatly 
relieved  by  china. 

Nitro-muriatic  acid  is  useful  in  enlarged  livers 
after  the  allopathic  use  of  mercury. 
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OP1CS    oftheHOUR 


The  Ohio  State  Homeopathic. 

If  by  any  chance  of  fortune  or  accident  Beck- 
with,  Biggar,  and  Walton  should  remain  at 
home  during  any  one  of  the  annual  sessions  of 
the  Homeopathic  Medical  Society  of  Ohio — 
which,  however,  these  three  never  do — more 
than  half  the  interest  and  instructiveness,  to 
touch  but  lightly  upon  the  element  of  fun,  would 
be  lost.  This  was  true  again  at  the  recent  meet- 
ing at  Columbus.  After  Biggar,  following  Bax- 
ter, had  made  a  few  pleasant  and  complimentary 
remarks  touching  the  value  of  the  Report  of  the 
Committee  on  Medical  Education,  and  then  dep- 
recated the  fact  that,  as  a  whole.  Homeopathy 
seemed  to  be  losing  ground  in  the  United  States, 
Beckwith  started  in  to  open  the  ball  with  his 
usual  forcefulness — and  he  has  a  fashion  of  say- 
ing something  every  time  he  speaks — which 
sought  to  show  that  Biggar  was  wrong  in  his 
statements  of  the  decrease  in  number  of  homeo- 
pathic graduates.  Then,  when  Biggar  read  an 
interesting  account  of  a  case  he  had  had  at  Carls- 
bad, and  had  left  the  audience  in  gloom  with  a 
bad  taste  in  the  mouth  for  the  case  and  the  paper 
ended  in  the  suicide  of  a  beautiful  actress,  Wal- 
ton, with  the  smile  that  won't  come  off,  and  with 
his  Thurman  voice  and  red  cravat,  enlivened  the 
proceedings,  dispelled  that  gloom  by  wanting  to 
know  what  all  this  report  had  to  do  with  the 
Bureau  of  Gynecology?  Of  course  Biggar  an- 
swered him  according  to  his  question.  ;  impose, 
and  intent,  and  ultimately  turned  the  laugh  on 
him.  And  throughout  the  sessions  of  this  State 
Society  there  were  these  frequent  good-natured, 
French  duel,  rapier  passages,  between  these 
Jolly  Three,  which  hurt  no  one,  but  served  to 
keep  the  other  members  from  falling  asleep  when 
some  more  than  usually  deep  and  recondite 
paper  slowly  and  scientifically  unwound  itself  for 
the  delectation  and  information  of  the  member- 
ship. May  it  be  truly  a  long,  long  while  before 
a  break  occurs  in  this  trinity  of  good  fellows! 

The  meeting  was  a  good  one,  though  in  the 
number  of  attenders  somewhat  meager  there 
being  at  no  time  more  than  fifty  persons  present. 
Dr.  Thomas  M.  Stewart  made  an  ideal  young- 
man  president,  introducing  another  young  man, 
his  Honor,  the  Mayor  of  Columbus,  to  welcome 
the  Society  to  this  city.  Dr.  Stewart's  decisions 
were  clear  cut  and  the  work  was  moved  along 
with  skillful  hand  and  void  of  friction.  The 
colleges  were  not  obstrusively  in  evidence,  as 
thev  have  sometimes  been.  Some  of  the  really 
excellent  papers  presented  were  by  Beebe,  Big- 
gar,   Jones,    Buck,    Beckwith,    Lincoln-Phillips, 


Geohegan,  Horner,  Walton,  and  Dewey,  but  not 
in  this  order  of  merit.  Dewey  read  a  paper  on 
Rag  Weed  in  Hay  Fever,  though,  of  course, 
being  a  University  Professor  he  gave  the  un- 
offending paper  its  long  and  scientific  title 
which  we  are  not  able  to  spell  off-hand.  The 
paper  brought  out  some  discussion  and  a  prom- 
ise on  the  part  of  several  members  to  use  it 
prophylactically  upon  this  summer's  hay-fever 
patients. 

(  >ne  of  the  most  eloquent  papers  of  the  ses- 
sions, without  a  doubt,  was  Beckwith's  Necro- 
logical  Report.  This  was  an  unusually  fine  ef- 
fort, even  for  Beckwith,  who  has  always  done 
well  in  this  department.  In  many  parts  it  was 
poetic,  in  ail  parts  it  was  sweet  and  sympathetic, 
and.  as  a  whole,  was  one  of  the  finest  contribu- 
tions to  the  memory  of  our  deceased  brethren 
that  it  has  been  our  lot  to  listen  to  for  manv  a 
long  day.  The  American  Institute  of  Home- 
opath)- could  with  profit  take  a  leaf  out  of  Beck- 
with's experience,  and  so  make  its  own  Necro- 
logical  Report  a  little  less  of  a  burlesque,  with 
opera  singers  and  stage  accessories. 

The  President's  Address  addressed  itself  in 
chief  to  the  Medical  Laws  and  Medical  Educa- 
tion. It  was  cleverly  worded  and  to  the  point 
in  all  things.  If,  said  the  President  in  several 
places,  it  seems  necessary  to  require  the  pre- 
liminary eduation  of  every  medical  neophyte, 
which  the  uplifted  standard  now  does  demand, 
then  it  follows  that  this  labor  should  not  be  put 
upon  the  shoulders  of  the  already  overburdened 
Commercially  Conducted  Colleges.  They  rather 
let  other  departments  of  learning  prepare  the 
student;  and  so  at  last  teach  naught  but  medi- 
cine in  the  medical  school.  Prima-facie-ally 
this  is  a  good  point;  second-facie-ally  it  continues 
to  be  a  severe  thorn  in  the  side  of  "the  c.c.c;  for 
if  another  and  entirely  alien  body  shall  say  what 
students  shall  apply  to  the  c.c.c.  for  matricula- 
tion, then  it  goes  that  soon  Dr.  Billing's  plaint 
at  the  meeting  of  the  American  Medical  Asso- 
ciation at  Xew  Orleans  will  lose  its  value,  be- 
cause in  time,  indeed,  in  a  very  short  time,  the 
several  thousand  medical  graduates  now  gradu- 
ated each  March  in  excess  of  the  demand,  will 
not  be  graduated,  but  the  number  fall  away  so- 
perceptibly  that  the  old  ones,  the  present  in- 
habiters  of  the  Field  of  the  Cloth  of  Gold,  will' 
then  have  abundant  labors  to  perform.  And  if 
there  be  no  matriculants  there  will  be  no  mat- 
zuma  for  the  c.c.c;  hence,  the  opportunity  for 
swelling  with  the  pride  of  accomplishment  will 
cease,  as  the  pride-swellers  view  with  alarm  the 
annually  decreasing  number  of  the  class.  Then 
truly  the  matriculating  and  graduating  of  men 
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for  Aesculapian  honors  will  fall  wholly  to  the 
endowed  universities,  with  paid  professors  and 
well-equipped  laboratories.  In  other  words,  if 
once  we  admit  Dr.  Stewart's  postulate,  i.e.,  that 
the  preliminary  examination  should  not  rest  in 
the  hands  of  the  c.c.c.,  then,  of  course,  the  whole 
paper  is  clear.  And  since  these  laws  are  doing 
undoubted  good  in  restricting  and  restraining 
the  number  of  new  doctors,  it  is  the  part  of  pol- 
icy, if  not  of  wisdom,  to  plow  around  that 
stump! 

Dr.  Stewart  also  saw  in  prophetic  vision  the 
approach  of  reciprocity  between  the  several  and 
respective  State  Boards — when  there  would  be 
harmony  and  peace,  so  that  the  present  restric- 
tive, un-American,  barbed-wire  inclosures  of 
this  commonly  supposed  Land  of  the  Free, 
would  be  thrown  open  to  the  refining  influences 
•of  competition,  and  the  citizen  of  Ohio  or  of 
Wisconsin — though  long  deprived  of  his  citizen- 
ship of  the  United  States,  and  though  not  guilty 
of  any  crime  more  patent  than  that  of  being  a 
law-abiding  citizen,  paying  his  bills  and  his  taxes, 
and  lusting  after  a  gasoline  machine — may 
traipse  over  into  the  sovereign  principality  of 
Runnels'  state,  or  invade  Pennypacker's  anti- 
cartoon  preserves  without  being  arrested  as  and 
for  a  malefactor;  and  there  in  those  benighted 
districts  endeavor  to  shed  a  little  luster,  profes- 
sional dignity  and  eclat  upon  the  long-housed- 
up  professions.  Meanwhile  Dr.  Stewart  and  our- 
iself  will  have  to  worry  along  as  best  we  can  on 
our  parish  practices  in  Ohio,  with  nothing  to 
■eat  but  food,  and  nothing  to  wear  but  clothes; 
•  our  mouths  occasionally  watering  so  bad  we 
can  taste  it  when  looking  through  the  leaks  and 
breaks  in  the  state  fences  which  hem  us  in  on 
three  sides  from  the  other  pastures  and  fields  of 
plenty. 

At  Toledo,  at  one  of  the  former  annual  ses- 
sions of  this  State  Society,  we  had  the  misfortune 
to  read  in  Laura  Brickley's  bureau  a  paper  en 
titled  "  Grandmotherly  Interference,"  which  had 
large  relation  to  the  meddlesome  interference  of 
two  veritable  grandmothers  in  two  cases  of  ob- 
stetrics. At  its  conclusion,  a  medical  practi- 
tioner from  one  of  the  interior  towns  of  Ohio, 
who  does  not  wear  black  "  kid  "  gloves,  admin- 
istered a  severe  scoring  to  us  for  taking  up  so 
much  valuable  time  with  the  mere  recital  of  an 
incident  in  our  practice,  however  entertaining 
it  might  be  generally,  when,  he,  this  interior 
Ohio  man,  without  gloves,  and  many  others, 
had  traveled,  lo!  these  many  miles  to  get  good 
sound  nuggets  of  information.  This  same  prac- 
tical unkid-gloved  interior  Ohio  man  presented 
a  paper  at  the  Columbus  meeting  which  was  a 
palpable  blunder — viewed  from  his  former  stand- 
point of  usefulness,  a  mere  filler  in  of  space  and 
time,  which  added  nothing,  absolutely  nothing 
to  the  sum  of  human  knowledge.  It  was  a  theo- 
retical paper  based  upon  nothing;  it  did  not  draw 
a  word  of  criticism.  It  fell  flat,  and,  as  Biggar 
said   of  Walton'-  paper,  it   was   the  worst   paper 


ever  issuing  from  the  mental  loins  and  in'nards 
of  this  pleader  for  practical  things.  Now,  we  are 
even  again. 

We  were  about  to  indite  and  print  some  warm 
talk  about  the  exceeding  non-enterprise  of  the 
Columbus  newspapers,  when  we  received  a  little, 
a  very  little  newspaper  clipping  from  a  Chicago 
morning  journal,  which  showed  that  the  Illinois 
Homeopathic  Medical  Society,  with  its  several 
hundred  members,  and  its  claw-hammer  banpuet, 
got  only  a  mere  mention  in  those  metropolitan 
journals.  However,  we  have  learned  that  the 
Chicago  fizzle  was  because  last  year  the  report- 
ers having  seized  upon  what,  to  them,  seemed 
"  a  good  story,"  were  severely  "  roasted  "  later 
by  a  few  of  the  disgruntled  doctors,  who  possi- 
bly did  not  have  their  names  spelled  right,  or 
perhaps  not  put  in  at  all.  So  this  year,  taught 
by  the  former  experience,  the  reporters  let  'em 
alone.  In  Columbus,  on  the  morning  after  our 
afternoon  session,  and  the  evening  session  with 
Stewart's  Presidential  Address  and  some  other 
fine  papers  later,  the  Columbus  paper  gave  us 
about  an  inch  and  a  half  of  notice.  That  after- 
noon, to  make  amends  for  this  paucity  in  the 
morning  issue,  the  paper  copied  from  the  printed 
program  and  had  members  speaking  to  papers 
and  reading  papers — members  who  were  not 
present  and  had  not  been. 

Somebody  ought  to  be  taken  by  the  forelock 
and  severely  bumped  for  the  stereopticon  fiasco. 
Haven't  we  had  about  enough  of  this  self-ad- 
vertisement, which  does  not  materialize?  One 
of  these  exhibits  set  for  the  night  between  the 
two  days  of  course  did  not  come  to  pass.  Per- 
haps it  was  providential  after  all,  for  some  of 
the  recent  exhibitions  of  this  kind  here  and  at 
other  society  meetings,  have  proven  to  be  very 
elementary  affairs,  dealing  mainly  in  paramount 
anatomy,  blood  corpuscles,  club-footed  bacteria, 
rotten  livers,  and  things,  which  were  of  about 
as  much  use  to  a  practical  man  from  the  in- 
terior of  Ohio,  without  kids,  as  Sanskrit  is  to  a 
civil  service  applicant  for  carrying  a  rural  mail 
route.  But  some  one  ought  to  exact  a  full  prom- 
ise from  such  exhibitor  that  he  will  be  present 
before  admitting  his  name  into  the  official  pro- 
gram and  thus  advertising  him. 

(  )ur  good,  whole-souled,  genial  friend  and 
brother.  Dr.  W.  B.  Carpenter,  of  Columbus,  has 
been  elected  unanimously  to  the  office  of  Presi- 
dent. Nelles,  after  a  number  of  years  of  per- 
forming the  arduous  and  onerous  duties  of  Sec- 
retary, declined  to  be  put  in  nomination  for  an- 
other term,  and  Dr.  Silbernagle  was  put  in 
charge  of  the  Japan  box  and  its  divers  contents. 
Dr.  Nelles  has  been  a  faithful  officer,  has  done 
his  work  well,  and  was  entitled  to  many  more 
complimentary  words  than  Haggard  bestowed 
upon  him  just  before  the  meeting  closed.  Dr. 
Stewart  was  also  made  the  public  target  for  the 
complimentary  remarks  of  Dr.  Spencer,  thank- 
ing him  for  his  excellent  presiding  at  the  meet- 
ings  now   about    to  close,  and   for  the   general 
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good  conduct  of  the  office  during  the  two  years 
of  his  inhabitancy. 

Next  to  Beckwith's  eloquent  necrological  re- 
port stands  a  paper  by  Murphy,  of  Dayton,  "  The 
Two  Extremes,"  which  was  a  masterpiece  of 
English  prose;  and  though  it  took  the  dark  and 
dismal  view  of  old  age  and  much  that  had  pre- 
ceded it,  it  was,  nevertheless,  a  fine  bit  of  com- 
position ;  had  it  been  read  at  Toledo  during 
Parmalee's  reign,  it  would  have  been  condemned 
by  this  interior  Ohio  doctor  without  kids.  It 
was  also  most  impressively  delivered.  Beck- 
with  fell  foul  of  it,  took  sharp  exceptions  to  the 
statement  that  old  age  was  a  time  of  dismal  weep- 
ing and  wailing,  and  cited  himself  as  an  instance 
to  the  distinct  contrary.  (Here  Walton  was 
heard  to  say  that  Beckwith  was  in  his  second 
childhood.)  Dr.  J.  C.  Sanders  showed  up  on 
the  second  day,  moving  about  the  hall  of  as- 
sembly with  his  customary  soft  and  gentle  foot- 
steps— not  an  hour  older  than  he  was  twelve  or 
fourteen  years  ago  at  the  Hollenden,  in  Cleve- 
land, when  Walton  spoke  of  him  as  always  be- 
ginning an  important  statement  with  "  all  other 
things  being  equal,"  the  while  fingering  the  top 
button  of  his  dapper  and  immaculate  Prince  Al- 
bert coat.  He  took  no  part  in  the  oral  exercise, 
but  he  was  a  fine  and  patient  listener.  We 
missed  his  usual  "  Hear,  hear."  when  some  one 
was  a  bit  more  than  ordinarily  eloquent  or  to 
the  point. 

Sawyer,  of  Marion,  got  the  floor  at  the  even- 
ing session  to  report  the  transportation  facilities 
■of  the  American  Institute  of  Homeopathy.  But, 
say,  please,  you  that  were  there  and  heard  him, 
didn't  he  ."  roast  "  the  California  Traffic  Asso- 
ciation! He  doesn't  want  the  Institute  ever  to 
think  of  going  to  the  Pacific  Coast  so  long  as 
the  present  indifferent,  cold-blooded  railroad 
transportation  department  is  in  charge. 

Two  large  things  stand  out  in  the  memory  of 
some  of  us  who  attended  this  last  annual  session. 
First,  the  beautiful  railway  station:  and,  second, 
the  Great  Southern  Hotel.  The  latter  was  great. 
Indeed.  Ask  the  man  from  Cincinnati  what  he 
thinks  of  pensioning  waiters.  Although  a  reso- 
lution .filled  with  Whereases  and  Thanks  was 
passed  to  the  hotel  for  its  cleanliness  of  hall, 
there  are  some  among  the  visiting  doctors  who 
could,  if  thereto  impelled,  say  several  uncom- 
plimentary things  concerning  their  brief  sojourn 
at  this  great  hostelry.  Next  time,  perhaps,  we 
will  go  to  the  Pe-ru-na  Hotel,  said  to  be  mag- 
nificently furnished  with  Persian  rugs,  Afghan 
hangings,  Gobelin  tapestries,  Irish  lace,  Parian 
marbles,  fire-escapes  to  each  Wvirtdow,  plated 
silver  ice-pitchers,  anti-septic  cuspidors,  and 
t>rass  bedsteads  with  noiseless  springs. 

Neither  Obstetrics,  Pedology,  nor  Sanitary 
Science,  and  pity,  too,  'tis  true! 

Horner,  sometimes  printed  as  Homer,  or 
Rickey,  or  Ritchie,  and  almost  everything  else 
but  Horner,  was  quiet  and  in  his  seat  a  consid- 
erable part  of  his  attendance.     We  last  saw  him 


with  State  Board  Winders,  backed  up  against  a 
protecting  wall,  presumably  getting  new  point- 
ers on  medical  education  as  it  refers  to  his  col- 
lege— seeing  that  the  whirligig  of  fortune  has 
again  installed  him  as  its  Registrar — whence  he 
should  not  have  been  formerly  removed.  He  is 
the  personification  of  energy  and  the  last  man 
to  have  been  given  an  inferior  place  in  the  col- 
lege. 

Anti-Vaccination  Clarke,  of  Indianapolis,  was 
a  visitor  at  the  meetings,  and  took  some  part 
in  the  discussions,  though  never  intruding  his 
theories  on  the  vaccination  question.  He  be- 
haved  right  nice. 

Schulze  and  House,  as  well  as  Hunt  and  Red- 
dish, were  to  be  seen  in  the  meetings;  and  so 
were  Eggleston,  Lunger  (the  baby-shirt  man), 
Pauly,  Beebe,  Cameron,  Baldwin,  Junkerman, 
and  Van  Norman. 

Next  year  again  at  Columbus. 


What  are  high  Potencies  ? 

Dr.  Dudgeon  in  a  recent  discussion  said,  if 
the  remedies  called  "  high  potencies  "  really  rep- 
resent true  Hahnemannian  dilutions  of  the  thou- 
sandth, hundred-thousandth,  and  millionth  de- 
gree, as  their  figures  m,  cm.,  and  mm.  allege  them 
to  do,  their  employment  would  be  contrary  to 
the  express  injunction  of  Hahnemann,  who'  re- 
peatedly declared  in  his  admonition  to  Korsakoff, 
Schreter,  and  on  other  occasions,  that  he  did  not 
approve  of  giving  homeopathic  medicines  in 
higher  dilution  than  the  thirtieth.  Hahnemann 
says:  "  One  of  the  rules  of  homeopathy,  as  also 
of  common  sense,  demands  that  we  should  effect 
our  object  in  the  simplest  and  shortest  way,"  and 
he  quotes  with  approbation  the  Latin  maxim, 
quod  fieri  potest  per  pauea,  non  debet  fieri  per  plura, 
which  may  be  translated,  "  if  we  can  do  with 
medicines  made  with  few  dilutions,  we  ought 
not  to  employ  medicines  made  with  many  dilu- 
tions." But  the  high  potencies  are  not  Hahne- 
mannian. They  are  prepared  by  about  a  dozen 
different  manufacturers,  all  in  different  ways,  and 
all  utterly  different  from  the  mode  so  precisely 
directed  by  Hahnemann.  As  Dr.  Dudgeon  was 
responsible  for  the  English  translation  of  all  the 
homeopathic  works  of  Hahnemann,  except  his 
"  Chronic  Diseases,"  he  naturally  held  the  mem- 
ory of  Hahnemann  in  veneration,  and  felt  that  it 
was  an  insult  to  the  great  master  that  a  few  of 
his  otherwise  undistinguished  followers  should 
propose  to  supersede  his  carefully  thought  out 
and  long  tested  method  of  preparing  his  remedial 
agents  by  processes  so  utterly  opposed  to  Hahne- 
mann's directions.  The  high  potencies  were  not 
what  they  professed  to  be.  Dr.  Burdick,  him- 
self an  advocate  for  the  use  of  high  potencies, 
showed  experimentally  the  thousandth  potency 
of  Swan,  one  of  the  best-known  makers  of  high 
potencies,  was  not  higher  than  Hahnemann's 
fourth,  and  his  so-called  millionth  was  not  reallv 
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higher  than  Hahnemann's  eighth  potency.  Out 
of  respect  to  Hahnemann's  memory  and  regard 
for  the  cause  of  homeopathy  we  should  refuse 
to  have  anything  to  do  with  these  impossible 
preparations.  It  those  who  will  use  them  will 
follow  Hahnemann's  advice  and  prepare  their 
dilutions  for  themselves,  but  strictly  according 
to  Hahnemann's  method,  they  will  very  soon  be 
disenchanted  of  their  present  prepossessions  in 
favor  of  this  anti-Hahneniannian  heresy.  Up  to 
the  latest  period  of  his  life  Hahnemann  did  not 
confine  himself  to  his  own  highest  potency,  the 
thirtieth,  but  frequently  employed  dilutions  as 
low  as  the  third,  as  shown  in  his  letter  to  Leh- 
mann,  written  only  two  years  before  his  death, 
which  may  be  seen  in  the  foreword  to  his  "  Les- 
ser Writings." 

The  Identificdtion  of  human  Blood. 

"  No  doubt  you  see  the  significance  of  this  discovery  of 
mine  ?  " 

"  It  is  interesting  chemically,  no  doubt,"  I  answered  : 
"  but  practically " 

"  Why,  man,  it  is  the  most  practical  medico-legal  discovery 
for  years.  l><>n't  you  see  it  gives  us  an  infallible  test  for 
blood  stains  :  " 

"  It  seems  to  be  a  very  delicate  test,"  I  remarked. 

"  Beautiful  !  beautiful  !  The  old  guaiacum  test  was  very 
clumsy  and  uncertain.  So  is  the  microscopic  examination  for 
blood  corpuscles.  The  latter  is  valueless  if  the  stains  are  a 
few  hours  old.  Now,  this  appears  to  act  as  well  whether  the 
blood  is  old  or  new.  Had  this  lest  been  invented,  hundreds 
of  men  now  walking  the  earth  would  long  ago  have  paid  the 
penalty  of  their  crimes." — .7  Study  in  Scarlet,  A.  Cona  . 
Doyle. 

The  detection  and  identification  of  blood  stains, 
says  the  editor  of  the  Med.  Annals,  has  been  of 
the  greatest  importance  from  a  medico-legal 
standpoint.  The  occurrence  of  stains  or  spots, 
supposed  to  be  blood,  upon  the  clothes  of  indi- 
viduals suspected  of  murder  may  lead  to  the  ar- 
rest, and  if  the  stains  prove  to  be  blood,  the  con- 
viction of  such  individuals. 

Up  to  the  present  time  certain  blood  tests, 
having;  a  legal  status,  have  been  regarded  by 
most  experts  as  determining  absolutely  the 
presence  of  blood,  but  only  with  relative  accuracy 
the  kind  of  blood.  It  is  true  that  a  few  experts 
have  been  known  to  swear  that  blood  was  of 
human  origin  from  the  measurements  of  the  red 
corpuscles,  but  the  average  size  of  the  human 
corpuscles  is  so  closely  approached  by  the  aver- 
age size  of  the  blood  cells  of  certain  of  the  lower 
animals,  that  most  experts  as  a  result  of  measure- 
ments, would  only  state  that  a  given  blood  was. 
or  was  not  consistent  with  human  blood. 

Ft  would  seem  as  if  in  the  new  precipitin  test. 
introduced  into  legal  medicine  by  Uhlenhuth,  we 
had  at  last  a  specific  means  of  detecting  human 
from  all  other  forms  of  blood.  The  test  depends 
on  the  principle,  that  the  injection  of  the  blood, 
or  blood  serum,  of  one  species  of  animal,  into 
1  lie  tissues  of  an  animal  of  another  species,  causes 
a  reaction  on  the  part  of  the  cells  of  the  latter 
which  results  in  the  formation  in  its  blood  serum 


of  a  substance  which  causes  a  precipitate  in  solu- 
tions of  the  kind  of  blood  originally  injected, 
and  in  that  kind  only.  Thus,  if  a  rabbit  is  in- 
oculated from  time  to  time  with  chicken  blood, 
its  serum  will  cause  a  precipitate  in  solutions  of 
chicken  blood,  aud  chicken  blood  only.  Simi- 
larly the  serum  of  a  rabbit  treated  with  human 
blood  will  produce  a  precipitate  in  solutions  of 
human  blood  and  human  blood  only. 

From  the  standpoint  of  the  principle  involved 
the  test  is  easily  intelligible,  and  should  appar- 
ently be  easy  of  application.  In  a  sense  the 
practical  application  is  easy,  but  fallacies  are 
fairly  numerous,  and  the  application  of  the  test 
requires  rigid  attention  to  technical  details  and 
numerous  controls  to  avoid  the  fallacies.  The 
more  important  fallacies  lie  in  the  degree  of  con- 
centration of  the  humanized  serum,  the  time 
limit  set  on  the  reaction,  and  the  clearness  of 
the  tested  blood  solutions.  The  question  of  the 
age  of  the  blood  stains  plays  but  little  part,  nor 
does  the  strength  of  the  solution  to  be  tested  for 
human  blood  matter  very  much,  unless  the  solu- 
tions are  excessively  weak.  The  humanized 
serum  must  be  well  diluted,  the  tested  fluids  must 
lie  clear,  and  the  reaction  must  appear  within 
such  a  time  that  the  resulting  precipitate  could 
not  be  due  to  the  presence  of  bacteria.  Under 
proper  conditions  this  is  probably  the  most  deli- 
cate test  for  blood  yet  devised,  but  it  is  eminently 
a  test  to  be  applied  only  by  trained  technicians. 
■♦•     ♦ 

The  Beauty  Quack. 

Of  late  years  there  has  been  an  acute  recrudes- 
cence of  many  forms  of  quackery  andsuperstition, 
such  as  palmistry,  theosophy,  Christian  Science, 
spiritualism,  and  so  forth,  which  go  back  to  the 
very  ancient  times.  At  the  present  moment 
there  is  an  epidemic  of  beauty  doctoring,  as  it 
is  called  by  an  irresponsible  section  of  the  press, 
which  panders  to  a  still  more  irresponsible  public, 
suffering  apparently  from  mental  St.  Vitus's 
dance.  Leading  empty  lives,  many  individuals 
fall  an  easy  prey  to  the  numerous  advertisements 
of  these  quacks.  Societies  have  the  parasites 
they  deserve.  From  the  point  of  view  of  per- 
sonal decoration  and  adornment,  the  veriest  sav- 
age paints  and  tattoos  himself,  while  his  women 
folk  wear  rings  through  the  nasal  septum.  The 
prototypes  of  the  modern  beauty-quack  may  or 
may  not  have  existed  in  neolithic  times,  but  at 
any  rate  in  Eastern  civilizations  of  the  past  and 
in  ancient  Greece  and  Rome  they  were  well 
known.  (  )vid  wrote  a  poem  on  Medicamina 
faciei  feminece;  and  many  passages  from  the  older 
writers  might  be  adduced  bearing  on  the  point. 
Perhans  the  clay  tablets  found  in  the  ancient 
palace  of  Minos  may  reveal  a  high  cosmetic  de- 
velopment. Indeed  a  French  archaeologist,  on 
seeing  the  wall-painting  representing  female  fig- 
ures discovered  by  Mr.  Evans  in  Crete,  exclaimed 
"  Mais   ce    sonl    des    Parisiennes! "     The   desire 
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for  beautification  is  closely  connected  with  sexual 
selection,  and  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that 
those  exploiting  such  an  instinct  should  find  will- 
ing victims.  Some  of  the  methods  employed  are 
legitimate  enough,  such  as  electrolysis,  which  was 
introduced  by  medical  men.  Unfortunately,  like 
a  good  many  things  electric,  the  word  "  electric- 
ity "  is  one  to  conjure  with  as  far  as  a  gullible 
public  is  concerned  The  consequence  is  that  the 
electric  quack  is  rampant,  and  is  likely  to  increase 
and  multiply,  for  all  kinds  of  male  and  female  fail- 
ures in  other  walks  of  life  are  taking  up  electro- 
therapeutics and  beauty-doctoring,  to  say  noth- 
ing of  massage  and  balneotherapy  A  short  time 
ago  a  daily  paper  devoted  a  column  to  "  The 
Beauty  Doctor,"  who  was  referred  to  as  the  high 
priestess  of  beauty  and  worker  of  miracles,  with 
other  nonsense  of  the  usual  kind,  apparently 
written  by  a  lady  journalist,  for  she  compares 
the  battery  in  the  temple  to  a  sewing  machine. 
An  exchange  refers  to  a  certain  face  artist,  and 
states  that  a  fee  of  one  hundred  dollars  has  been 
paid  to  the  quack  by  women  for  merely  pretend- 
ing to  remove  the  outer  skin.  This  sort  of  thing 
appeals  to  the  rich  and  the  *'  better  vulgar,"  to 
use  a  phrase  of  Bishop  Warburton.  They  tre 
the  predestined  prey  of  quacks  of  every  kind. 
Medical  practitioners  can  only  warn  their  pa- 
tients against  the  wiles  of  these  pretenders,  but 
it  must  be  remembered  that,  as  Falstaff  says, 
"  Wisdom  cries  out  in  the  street  and  no  man  re- 
gards it." 


Clysters. 

La  Presse  Medicale  for  April  13,  1903  contains 
an  interesting  and  well-illustrated  article  on  clys- 
ters. The  article  is  written  jointly  by  MM.  P. 
Desfosses  and  A.  Martinet,  and  shows  that  our 
profession  in  France  is  much  interestd  in  medical 
history.  Clysters,  like  bleeding,  appear  to  be  as 
old  as  medicine.  The  Egyptians  are  said  to  have 
learnt  the  practice  from  the  ibis,  which  sucks 
up  water  with  its  beak,  and  then  introduces  it 
into  the  rectum  to  open  its  bowel.  The  Koran 
gives  currency  to  the  same  tradition,  for  we  are 
told  that  "  the  first  animal  to  use  an  enema  was 
a  bird.  The  bird  had  eaten  freely  of  fish  which 
it  had  caught  in  the  water  with  its  beak.  The 
bird,  feeling  too  full,  took  up  some  sea  water 
with  its  beak,  and  introduced  it  into  its  anus. 
The  bird  evacuated  what  it  had  eaten."  The 
administration  of  enemata  was  familiar  both  to 
the  Greeks  and  Romans,  who  recognized  a 
soothing  enema,  a  strong  enema,  an  astringent 
enema,  and  a  stimulating  enema.  These  ene- 
mata seem  to  have  been  given  by  an  injector,  for 
the  syringe  was  not  commonlv  employed,  and 
such  an  apparatus  is  still  used  in  Africa,  where 
the  negroes  use  a  calabash  from  which  the  fluid 
is  expelled  by  the  administrator  blowing  into  the 
opposite  end.  Malgaigne  attributes  the  discov- 
ery of  the  syringe  to  Marco  Gatinaria.  a  physi- 


cian living  at  Padua  in  the  fifteenth  century; 
though  Regnier  de  Graaf,  who  published  his  book 
"  De  Clysteribus  "  in  1668,  is  often  called  "  the 
father  of  the  syringe."  An  enema  syringe,  how- 
ever, has  been  found  at  Herculaneum.  The 
apogee  of  clysters  occurred  during  the  reign  of 
Louis  XIV,  and  the  wit  of  Moliere  was  often 
directed  against  their  use.  Inn  it  required  not 
only  his  efforts  but  those  of  Madame  de  Alain- 
tenon  and  of  Pere  Letellier  to  dethrone  the  clys- 
ter from  its  position  of  a  sovereign  remedy 
against  every  ill.  This  form  of  syringe  did  not 
disappear  until  the  nineteenth  century,  and  with 
it  went  the  need  of  employing  an  apothecary 
whenever  an  enema  was  ordered.  The  public 
began  to  clyster  themselves  about  1830,  using 
a  syringe  with  a  bulbous  end  to  the  clyster  pipe, 
but  this  syringe  was  soon  replaced  by  the  cyls- 
ter  pump,  india-rubber  pear-shaped  irrigators, 
and  the  well-known  Eguisier  irrigator,  which  is 
now  replaced  almost  invariablv  by  the  modern 

syringe. 

♦  ♦ 

The  Pharmacopoeia. 

The  work  of  revision  of  the  Pharmacopoeia, 
which  has  thus  far  occupied  three  vears,  will 
not,  it  is  believed,  be  completed  before  next 
October.  The  Subcommittee  of  the.Commottee 
of  Revision  of  the  United  States  Pharmacopoeia, 
which  has  to  do  with  biological  products,  recently 
held  a  meeting  in  Philadelphia  to  discuss  the 
formulation  of  a  definite  standard  for  serums  to 
be  introduced  into  the  new  edition  of  the  work. 
Among  those  who  took  part  in  the  deliberations 
on  the  subject  were  Dr.  Theobald  Smith,  of  Har- 
vard, who  presided;  Drs.  William  H.  Park,  of 
New  York:  M.  J.  Rosenau,  Director  of  the 
Hygienic  Laboratory  of  the  Public  Health  and 
Marine  Hospital  Service;  Thomas  C.  Craig, 
U.  S.  X.;  E.  M.  Houghton,  of  Detroit;  Robert  B. 
Pease,  of  the  New  York  State  Board  of  Health; 
and  Joseph  J.  Kinyoun.  of  Philadelphia.  It  is 
understood  that  the  Committee  did  not  deem  it 
practicable  to  adopt  the  suggestion  that  the  Xa- 
tional  Government  should  establish  a  bureau  for 
testing  and  certifying  to  the  strength  and  purity 
of  diphtheria  antitoxin. 

♦  ♦ 

Placenta  Praevea. 

K.    C.    MCIEWRATTIT.    11.    D. 

I  wish  to  report  a  case  of  Placenta  Praevea  in 
a  patient  aged  thirty-seven,  who  was  eight  and 
a  half  months  advanced  in  pregnancy  when  ad- 
mitted to  the  hospital. 

She  had  noticed  nothing  unusual  about  her 
pregnancy  until  the  previous  day,  when  she  had 
been  "  moving  "  and  had  exerted  herself  more 
than  usually.  Then  a  severe  hemorrhage  re- 
sulted. When  first  seen  at  the  hospital  she  was 
not  much  blanched,  pulse  88. 
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On  examination  the  vagina  was  found  full  of 
•clots,  which  were  removed,  and  the  os  not  quite 
as  large  as  a  silver  dollar.  The  edge  of  the 
placenta  was  easily  felt  coming  down  to  the 
internal  os  at  the  left  side,  but  not  crossing  it. 
Labor  pains  were  present,  at  first  slight,  but 
soon  increasing  in  severity.  The  pulse  rate  in- 
creased to  120  per  minute.  I  now  prepared  for 
operative  interference  by  sterilizing  my  hands 
and  arms  with  potassium  permanganate  and  sul- 
phurous acid.  No  blood  was  appearing  exter- 
nally, but  there  was  again  a  large  collection  of 
clots  in  the  vagina.  Two  courses  suggested 
themselves  to  me. 

(  1  )  To  rupture  the  membranes  and  trust  that 
the  uterine  contractions  would  drive  the  head 
down  and  check  the  hemorrhage. 

(2)  To  do  a  Braxton  Hicks'  version  and  bring 
down  a  leg. 

The  patient  was  placed  under  the  influence  ot 
ether,  and  the  house-surgeon,  Dr.  Wainwright, 
endeavored  to  press  the  head  down  through  the 
brim  while  I  made  a  vaginal  examination.  As 
the  head  did  not  come  down  well.  I  decided  that 
the  latter  was  the  safer  course.  This  was  easily 
accomplished.  Some  hemorrhage  took  place 
during  the  operation,  but  none  afterwards. 
The  patient  was  allowed  to  come  out  of  the 
anaesthetic,  and  the  rest  of  the  delivery  was  ac- 
complished by  the  natural  forces  in  about  an 
hour's  time,  the  house-surgeon  making  gentle 
traction  on  the  leg  in  the  intervals  of  the  pains, 
in  order  to  control  hemorrhage.  The  child's 
heart  beat  for  some  time  after  birth,  but  spon- 
taneous respiration  could  not  be  excited.  The 
mother  made  an  uneventful  recovery  and  left 
the  hospital  on  the  fourteenth  day  of  the  puer- 
perium. 

(  )ne  or  two  points  may  be  noted  in  this  case. 

(1)  The  history  was  the  ordinary  history  of 
accidental  hemorrhage,  though  the  case  was  one 
in  which  hemorrhage  was  unavoidable.  The 
hemorrhage  from  a  placenta  praevia  is  some- 
times brought  on  in  this  way. 

(2)  Special  antiseptic  precautions:  These  are 
necessary  in  every  case  of  placenta  praevia.  The 
patient  is  usually  exsanquinated  and  absorption 
is  therefore  more  than  usually  active,  and  re- 
sistance enfeebled.  The  placental  site  is  closer 
to  the  vulvar  orifice  and  therefore  more  easily 
infected. 

(3)  Treatment:  Rupture  of  the  membranes 
sometimes  suffices,  but  we  should  have  some 
reason  for  thinking  that  it  will  suffice — e.  g. 
strong  pains  and  head  coming  clown  well.  The 
plan  adopted  in  this  case  is  usually  the  safest 
for  the  mother.  Immediate  delivery  should  not 
be  proceeded  with  on  account  of  the  great  danger 
in  tearing  the  cervix  and  causing  serious  and 
even  fatal  hemorrhage  from  the  unusually  en- 
larged vessels  and  sinuses  in  the  cervix  and 
lower  segment.  I  have  used  Champetier  de 
Ribes'  bag  am'  found  that  mechanically  it  an- 
swers   perfectly.      Il    controls    the    hemorrhage, 


brings  on  labor,  and  dilates  the  cervix  without 
tearing  it.  It  is,  however,  difficult  to  keep  in 
order  and  hard  to  sterlize. 


Society  flDeetmo. 


Indiana  Institute  of  homeopathy. 

The  Thirty-Seventh  Annual  Session  of  the 
Indiana  Institute  of  Homeopathy,  June  9th  and 
10th,  Indianapolis,  was  one  of  the  most  successful 
meetings  the  Institute  has  held.  Twenty-five  ex- 
cellent papers  out  of  the  thirty  on  the  programme 
were  presented  and  discussed.  A  sumptuous 
banquet,  free  to  members,  their  wives,  and  visit- 
ing physicians,  was  served  at  the  elegant  Colum- 
bia Club  on  the  evening  of  June  9th.  Dr.  W.  B. 
Stewart,  of  Indianapolis,  was  toastmaster. 
Toasts  were  responded  to  as  follows:  "The 
Physician's  Opportunity."  Dr.  H.  H.  Baker, 
Muncie;  "  The  Inspiration  of  the  Moment,"  Dr. 
F.  L.  Davis,  Evansville;  *'  Profit  and  Loss,"  Dr. 
O.  S.  Runnels.  Indianapolis;  "The  Physician's 
Influence,"  Dr.  F.  H.  Huron.  Danville;  "  Gender 
in  Medicine,"  Dr.  Carrie  B.  Banning,  Fort 
Wayne;  "  Consultations,"  Dr.  Rebecca  Rogers 
George,  Indianapolis;  "  Selfishness,"  Dr.  A.  W. 
Holcombe,  Kokomo;  "Equitable  Compensa- 
tion," Dr.  J.  H.  Baldwin,  Jeffersonville.  A  harp- 
ist and  a  male  quartette  enlivened  the  evening. 

The  following  officers  were  elected  for  1904: 

President.  H.  H.  Baker,  Muncie;  first  vice- 
president,  W.  B.  Huron,  Tipton;  second  vice- 
president,  D.  R.  Saunders,  North  Vernon;  sec- 
retary, Samuel  Harrell,  Noblesville;  treasurer, 
H.  Alden  Adams,  Indianapolis.  Censors:  Carrie 
B.  Banning,  D.  W.  Weaver,  C.  R.  Armstrong, 
E.  D.  Berger,  E.  F.  Larkin. 

One  of  the  interesting  features  of  the  meeting 
was  a  twenty-minute  speech  by  Dr.  Charles  W. 
Littlefield,  of  Alexandria,  Ind.,  in  which  he  ex- 
plained his  successful  methods  of  resuscitation 
long  after  drowning,  asphyxia,  etc.,  by  means  of 
his"  magnetic  powder" — full  directions  for  the 
preparation  of  which  he  gave.  He  believes  the 
circulation  of  the  blood  is  kept  up  by  a  magnetic 
force  in  the  fluid  itself  rather  than  by  the  heart's 
action.  In  resuscitating  drowned  persons  with 
his  "  magnetic  powder,"  he  has  noticed  a  reap- 
pearance of  the  pulse  at  the  wrist  before  any  evi- 
dences of  respiration  were  discemable.  This 
powder  in  liquid  form,  he  claims,  can  be  success- 
fully used  to  prolong  life  by  hypodermatic  in- 
jections. 

The  following  was  unanimously  adopted:  Re- 
solved, "  That  the  Indiana  Institute  of  Home- 
opathy hereby  expresses  its  unqualified  con- 
demnation of  the  practice  of  any  pharmacy  pre- 
paring and  putting  on  the  market  special  home 
treatment  or  combination  tablets." 
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— A  practical  way  of  tying  the  umbilical  cord 
iis  to  place  an  artery  forceps  on  the  cord  near  the 
umbilicus  and  allow  it  to  remain  a  few  minutes, 
tightly  clasped.  On  removing  the  forceps  a 
deep  groove  of  hard,  semi-transparent  tissue  can 
be  seen.  The  ligature  is  placed  in  this  canal  and 
tied  with  a  jerk.  It  is  then  impossible  for  it  to 
slip  off. 

— The  Homeopathic  Directory  for  1903 — the 
red  book  of  the  English  homeopaths — lies  before 
us,  with  all  its  former  usefulness  accentuated  and 
augmented.  We  still  think  that  our  American 
brethren  would  find  it  a  wise  investment  to  have 
their  names  added  to  this  international  list  of 
homeopaths.  The  book  is  now  in  its  ninth  year, 
and  has  from  its  initial  number  been  a  decided 
success. 

— Attention  is  called  to  the  change  of  medical 
law  in  Nebraska.  On  and  after  the  first  of  Au- 
gust an  examination  will  be  required  for  regis- 
tration. The  new  law  provides  for  reciprocity 
with  other  States  having  an  eaual  standard  and 
the  law  at  the  same  time  prescribes  a  standard 
that  is  equal  to  any  State  in  the  Union. 

It  is  said  that  the  State  is  filled  with  most  ex- 
cellent openings. 

Application  blanks  may  be  secured  of  Dr. 
Benjamin  F.  Bailey,  Lincoln. 

— Dr.  W.  R.  Hayden,  well  known  to  the  pro- 
fession as  the  originator  of  Hayden"s  Virbuonum 
Compound,  died  on  April  29th  at  an  advanced 
age,  and  after  a  prolonged  illness.  Dr.  Hayden 
has  long  been  respected  and  honored  by  his  ac- 
quaintances for  his  many  graces  of  character  and 
noble  attributes.  He  combined  with  all  business 
acumen,  and  among  his  properties  were  that 
ideal  summer  hotel,  the  Sweet  Water  at  Hayden 
Park.  Bedford  Springs,  and  near  which  was  his 
own  beautiful  home  where  he  lived  and  died. 

— Dr.  S.  H.  Aurand,  of  Chicago,  has  been 
-elected  vice-president  of  the  Chicago  Homeo- 
pathic College  to  fill  the  vacancy  caused  by  the 
death  of  Dr.  A.  W.  Woodward.  This  is  an  ex- 
cellent appointment  but  to  a  difficult  place.  We 
think  that  Dr.  Aurand  will  fill  it  gracefully  and 
successfully,  for  he  is  a  hard  worker,  as  he  has 
always  been  a  faithful  student.  His  paper  at 
the  Cleveland  meeting  of  the  American  Institute 
of  Homeopathy  was  one  of  the  classics  of  that 
long-to-be-remembered  occasion.  It  was  replete 
with  novel  ideas,  based  upon  practical  points, 
gathered  only  with  great  care  and  painstaking. 
Dr.  Aurand  is  a  most  popular  gentleman  and  a 
favorite,  in  his  private  professional  relation,  as 
be  is  and  has  always  been  with  the  College  au- 
thorities and  classes.  Again  we  congratulate 
him,  as  well  as  the  College  upon  the  happy  se- 
lection of  successor  to  the  late  lamented  Dr. 
Woodward. 


— The  Local  Committee  at  Boston  entered  upon 
a  new  phase  of  enterprise  in  that  they  printed 
and  published  a  bulletin  of  the  promised  doings 
at  Boston,  that  was  a  valuable  assistance  to  all 
who  took  any  part  in  those  doings.  The  page 
of  half-tone  portraits  of  the  officers  of  the  In- 
stitute was  beautiful  in  design  and  finish.  The 
information  conveyed  on  each  page  was  oppor- 
tune and  appreciated.  It  was  a  good  precedent 
for  future  Local  Committees  of  Arrangement, 
and  one  which  we  trust  may  be  truly  observed. 

— At  the  meeting  of  the  Illinois  State  Home- 
opathic Society,  held  in  Chicago  May  12th  to 
14th  inclusive,  an  interesting  "feature  was  the 
exhibit  of  the  Bacteriological  Department  of  the 
Chicago  Homeopathic  Medical  College  under  the 
charge  of  Professor  Edgar  G.  Davis.  Specimens 
of  the  bacilli  of  typhoid  fever,  diphtheria,  and 
tuberculosis,  the  gonococcus,  and  other  micro- 
organisms were  shown,  as  well  as  pus  with 
trichinae,  and  meat  from  animals  with  actinomy- 
cosis. 

— The  Medical  Century,  with  its  usual  enter- 
prise, has  found  a  pageful  of  pictures  of  promi- 
nent users  of  homeopathy  in  Massachusetts, 
which  puts  the  lie  upon  the  frequently-heard 
statement  that  none  but  illiterate  and  ignorant 
people  make  use  of  homeopathy.  Of  course  at 
the  present  day  we  hear  this  old  lie  but  rarely, 
for  it  has  been  so  often  slapped  in  the  face  that 
it  rarely  shows  its  diminished  head  in  any  public 
place.  It  is  a  fact  that  novelists  are  introducing 
homeopathy  into  their  stories,  and  that  frequent 
reference  is  made  to  the  homeopathic  practice  in 
journals  and  magazines  as  well  as  daily  papers, 
in  which  no  burlesque  is  attempted,  and  home- 
opathic medication  is  not  assumed  to  be  a  little 
medicine,  made  sweet,  and  given  in  small  dosage. 
Editor  Dewey  is  making  a  fine  journal  of  the 
Century,  exceeding  the  excellent  character  of  the 
journal  when  it  was  first  issued.  We  congratu- 
late Dr.  Dewey  upon  his  success,  and  can  do  so 
with  an  honest  motive,  though  a  rival  journal 
editor,  for  we  happen  to  know  Dr.  Dewey  to  be 
a  high-minded,  honest,  cultured  gentleman,  who 
would  stoop  to  nothing  that  was  tainted  in  the 
remotest  degree  with  dishonor  or  even  permissi- 
ble commercial  trickery  to  advance  his  journal. 
As  with  his  professorship  in  Ann  Arbor.  Dr. 
Dewey  has  given  his  very  best  to  the  work,  and 
the  usual  result  obtains. 

— Dr.  E.  E.  Keeler,  of  Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  has 
been  elected  president  of  the  Medico-Chirurgical 
Society  of  Central  Xew  York  at  the  recentlv  held 
fifteenth  meeting  of  this  societv.  Dr.  Keeler  is 
one  of  the  particularly  bright  men  in  the  profes- 
sion, as  well  as  in  the  journalistic  way,  and  he 
was  elected  by  a  very  satisfying  majority.  We 
sadly  miss  his  former  little  journal  which  blazed 
away  for  a  Syracuse  hospital  and  did  it  in  the 
good  old-fashioned  brainful  stvle.  But  the  jour- 
nal, like  others  not  nearlv  so  good  or  so  briqLt, 
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-<  i  ms  to  have  been  extinguished,  doubtlessly  by 
ruthless  absence  of  money  in  the  box-office. 
It's  a  had  disease,  but  it  will  creep  up  on  even  the 
best  of  editors  and  journals  if  they  don't  watch 
out.  (  >ur  sincere  congratulations  to  Dr.  Keeler 
on  his  preferment  to  this  high  office. 

— We  learn  with  a  good  deal  of  regret  of  the 
resignation  of  fornu-r  American  Institute  Presi- 
dent Dr.  Pernberton  Dudley,  as  Dean  of  Hahne- 
mann Medical  College  of  Philadelphia.  Ameri- 
can Medicine  says: 

"  Dr.  Dudley,  for  seven  years  dean  of  Hahne- 
mann Medical  College,  has  resigned  that  office. 
He  says  he  has  not  been  sustained  in  his  admin- 
istration, particularly  with  reference  to  reforms 
in  the  school  and  changes  in  the  curriculum,  and 
complains  that  as  a  result  the  school  has  deteri- 
orated. The  average  for  many  years  until  within 
the  past  eight  years  has  been  65  to  70  matricu- 
lates. Last  year  only  52  entered,  and  this  year 
there  were  but  43.  He  retains  the  professorship 
of  hygiene  and  the  institutes  of  medicine." 

If' it  be  true  that  Dr.  Dudlev  has  said  this,  and 
that  he  has  spoken  the  truth,  then  it  is  a  very 
queer  proceeding  which  continues  him  in  any 
position  of  honor  or  trust  in  this  college.  We 
know  of  one  medical  college  professor  who  was 
dropped  most  summarily  for  a  good  deal  less 
talk  than  that  indulged  in  by  Dr.  Dudley.  But 
perhaps  he  didn't  say  these  disagreeable  things, 
and  did  not  in  a  moment  of  pique  let  the  light  in 
on  some  forbidden  faculty  matters.  But  if  Dr. 
Dudley's  "Mexican  mines  have  turned  out  half 
.uldenlv  as  he  promised  two  or  three  years 
ago,  he  can  serenely  sit  back  on  his  dignity,  and 
things,  and  smile  at  the  college  and  its  allej 
deterioration.  We  also  learn  that  Dr.  Charles 
Thomas  has  been  elected  to  the  deanship  made 
vacant  by  Dr.  Dudley.  Dr.  Thomas  is  a  well- 
known  and  successful  specialist,  who  will  work- 
hard  to  make  his  college  a  success,  and  keep  it 
from  further  deterioration — as  alleged  by  his  im- 
mediate predecess<  ir. 

—  hi  the  progamme  of  the  Homeopathic  Medi- 
cal Society  of  Kansas,  held  at  Topeka  May  20th, 
jist,  and  221I,  we  find  anumber  of  old-time  home- 
opathic names,  some  of  whom  have  escaped  the 
public  prints  for  several  years.  There,  for  one 
instance,  is  that  of  T.  11.  Hudson,  formerly  of 
Kansas  City,  now  of  Wichita,  who  contributes 
one  of  his  lively  papers  on  "Our  House."  and 
which  doubtlessly  p  th      riginal  vigor 

and  fire  of  his  "Two  Decades."  Dr.  W.  A. 
\  ingliiig.  nf  Emporia,  is  at  the  top  of  the  column 
of  the  Materia  Medica  section;  and  the  whole 
bureau  is  given  over  to  the  comparative  study 
of  some  inorganic  acids.  In  the  surgical  bureau 
we  find  Drs.  S.  ( '.  Delap,  William  Davis  Foster, 
and  W.  A.  Forster,  all  of  Kansas  City,  with  ap- 
propriate topics  assigned  them.  Dr.  Roby,  the 
later  Helmuth,  has  the  address  in  surgery. 
Frank  Elliott  takes  his  place  in  one  of  the  bu- 
reaus   with    an    interesting    paper.      The    whole 


scene  winds  up  with  a  "  Bureau  of  Sociality  and 
Fraternity,"  Dr.  Roby,  chairman.  Say,  but  that 
bureau,  we  bet  you,  was  well  attended  and  all 
its  contributions  appreciated  and  discussed  to 
the  Queen's  taste.  With  no  wish  to  make  in- 
vidious comparisons,  we  close  our  little  notice 
by  saying  that  the  whole  occasion  seems  to  have 
been  one  of  the  old-fashioned  homeopathic  love 
feasts  in  which  all  tomahawks  were  left  at  the 
door  in  charge  of  the  colored  bov  who  took  your 
hat. 

— Talking  of  good  fellowship  and  thorough 
appreciation  of  the  situation,  social  as  well  as 
professional,  there  is  Banning,  of  Fort  Wayne, 
who,  almost  unaided,  in  that  town,  has  stirred 
up  the  homeopathic  profession  until  it  is  a  cau- 
tion. Twice  now  upon  an  annual  day  has  Ban- 
ning and  eight  others,  who  form  the  whole  bone 
and  sinew  of  the  Allan  County  Homeopathic  So- 
ciety, and  none  other,  had  banquets  and  speeches 
and  addresses  that  have  attracted  attention  not 
only  of  the  immediate  nine  and  the  contributory 
homeopaths,  but  have  stirred  up  a  feeling  of  won- 
der and  admiration  for  themselves  and  homeopa- 
thy in  the  local  and  adjacent  laity.  Dr.  Banning 
has  instituted  a  day  meeting  when  prominent 
homeopaths  from  other  points  are  invited  to  ad- 
dress a  general  audience  in  Fort  Wayne:  and 
the  evening  of  that  day  is  given  over  to  the  so- 
cial feature,  when  other  celebrities  of  the  profes- 
sion  do  the  toasting  and  the  other  incidentals 
of  the  mahogany  until  every  one  rises  from  these 
feasts  a  fuller  man,  if  not  a  better  homeopath. 
The  merit  of  all  this  consists  in  the  paramount 
fact  that  1  )r.  Banning,  with  his  eight  accessories 
and  abettors,  has  hit  upon  an  old  and  yet  ever 
new  wav  of  making  the  common  people  hear 
about  homeopathy  gladly.  He  has  not  taken  it 
all  out  in  sitting  in  meetings  and  passing  perfer- 
vid  resolutions,  and  then — forgetting  all  about 
them  until  next  year.  He  has  gone  to  work  in 
his  practical  way  of  bringing  the  gospel  to  the 
heathens — not  waiting  for  them  to  discover  the 
merits  of  this  Bread  of  Life  and  themselves  seek- 
ing the  light.  At  the  last  annual  meeting  our 
nt  president.  Dr.  Joseph  P.  Cobb,  was  the 
guest  of  honor,  as  he  fitly  deserved  to  be.  and 
well  did  he  sustain  his  eminent  character  as  a 
speaker  and  thinker.  Other  celebrities  were 
there,  too.  who  responded  to  toasts.  But,  over 
and  above  all  this  pleasant  mingling  and  mixing 
of  feet  under  the  creaking  mahogany,  was  the 
deep-laid  and  cunning  design  of  making  this 
meeting  a  public  one  for  the  public's  benefit,  so 
that  they  should  see  on  that  day  and  the  day 
after  that,  and  still  other  after-days,  that  home- 
opath)- has  big  men  and  intelligent  men  as  its 
representatives,  [s  not  this  an  infinitely  better 
way  than  offering  resolutions  for  advertising  our 
colleges  in  the  daily  press  for  nothing?  The  old 
Missouri  Institute,  under  the  late  lamented  Jones, 
and  Cutler,  and  a  few  others  of  the  Great  Lights 
used   to  do  pretty  much  the  same  thing  in   the 
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way  of  making  their  meetings  popular  and  last- 
ing. But  these  eminent  worthies  passed  out  of 
public  sight,  and  the  newer  Josephs  were  far  too 
busy  counting  the  immediate  financial  cost  of 
such  "  blow-outs,"  and  so  the  old-time  enthu- 
siasm died  down,  and  to-day  the  society  is — 
just  simply  the  Missouri  Institute,  which  holds 
a  meeting  annually,  elects  its  officers,  reads  some 
good  papers,  and  then  adjourns  until  next  year, 
when  it  repeats  the  ofttimes  drear}-,  monotonous, 
and  perfunctory  business.  Banning,  of  Fort 
Wayne,  has  shown  us  what  can  be  done  by  nine 
wide-awake  medical  men.  Let  us  have  more  of 
this — much  more  of  it.  Banning  has  no  copy- 
right upon  this  idea  or,  if  he  has,  he  is  broad- 
gauged  enough  to  waive  his  royalties  and  let  the 
other  members  of  the  profession  profit  by  it. 

The  Homeopathic  Student,  published  by  the 
students  of  the  Chicago  Homeopathic  Medical 
College,  has  concluded  another  successful  year 
of  its  existence.  The  editor-in-chief.  R.  R.  Haas, 
'03,  has  contributed  several  papers  of  interest  in 
addition  to  his  editorial  work. 

Next  year  the  editor-in-chief  will  be  C.  A. 
Harkness,  '04,  to  whose  efforts  as  business  man- 
ager this  vear  the  paper  largely  owes  its  present 
sound  financial  basis. 

— We  have  just  received  in  our  afternoon's  mail 
the  prospectus  of  a  Get-Rich-Quick  Mining 
Company  from  Quaydelphia,  which  has  no  medi- 
cal stool  pigeon  in  its  long  bede-roll  of  officers. 
Strange  isn't  it?  The  promoters  who  pay  the 
freight  have  doubtlessly  discovered  that  the  medi- 
cal profession  does  not  bite  over-often  at  every 
bait  that  is  thrown  out  to  it,  even  when  the  bait 
■consists  of  some  man  who.  for  many  years  there- 
tofore, had  lived  a  strictly  upright  and  honor- 
able life. 

— The  Homeopathic  Medical  Institute  of  Min- 
nesota at  its  recently  adjourned  meeting  held  in 
St.  Paul,  advanced  our  good  friend.  Dr.  H.  C. 
Aldrich,  to  its  presidency,  with  Dr.  R.  St.  James 
Perry  as  vice-president.  One  of  the  morning 
papers  gives  the  pictures  of  Drs.  Aldrich,  S.  G. 
Cobb,  H.  M.  Lufkin,  R.  B.  Leach,  and  F.  C. 
Spates.  One  of  the  vital  matters  of  the  meeting 
was  the  considering  of  the  threatened  disap- 
pearance of  the  homeopathic  college  from  the 
University  of  Minnesota,  and  the  substitution 
therefor  of  two  chairs  on  homeopathic  medicine 
in  the  regular  medical  department.  The  com- 
mittee finally  recommended  that  the  elementary 
branches  of  medicine  common  to  both  systems 
be  placed  in  the  college  of  science,  literature,  and 
the  arts.  It  was  believed  that  by  permitting  these 
elementary  branches  to  remain  in  the  charge  of 
the  old  school  of  medicine,  many  of  the  possible 
homeopathic  students  are  weaned  away.  The 
problem  is  a  very  serious  one,  and  the  present 
action  is  but  a  beginning  of  the  trouble.  It  will 
require  wise  counsel  and  some  very  hard  work 
to  keep  the  shutters  off  the  front  windows.  There 
has  been  altogether  too  much  laxness  in  matters 


homeopathic  in  the  past  three  or  four  years,  and 
too  much  specialism  taught  in  almost  all  of  our 
colleges  to  give  homeopathy  anv  kind  of  a  boom. 
The  proposed  and  despicable  dismemberment  of 
the  American  Institute  at  Cleveland  has  con- 
tributed its  share  to  the  danger  which  lies  in  wait 
for  us  as  a  school. 

— The  Cleveland  Homeopathic  Medical  College 
is  in  the  field  almost  first  with  its  new  announce- 
ment. Thi^  document  is  very  novel  in  its  ar- 
rangement, and  reflects  the  care-taking  and  ex- 
perience of  a  wise  head  and  a  skillful  hand.  (  >f 
course  we  refer  to  J.  Richey  Horner — who  has 
such  insuperable  difficulty  in  getting  his  name 
spelled  correctly  in  the  public  prints.  Dr.  Hor- 
ner was  returned  at  the  last  election  to  his  former 
place  as  registrar  of  the  college,  and  at  once  be- 
gan to  show  his  powerful  handling  of  the  college 
announcement  problem.  Aside  from  the  many, 
many  facts  which  this  novel  publication  contains, 
there  is  the  admirable  if  not  unique  arrangements 
of  these  facts,  so  that  they  present  an  intelligent 
and  handsome  arrav  of  reading  matter.  Dr. 
Horner  has  cut  away  entirely  from  the  old  stere  »- 
typed  Announcement  style,  and  has  given  his  col- 
lege a  readable  book,  well-displayed  and  nut  over- 
fulsome  in  laudations  of  his  confrere  professors 
and  assistants.  In  our  humble  view  of  the  situa- 
tion Dr.  Horner  should  never  have  stepped  out 
of  the  registrarship.  That  was  a  distinct  and 
crass  mistake,  as  we  believe  the  college  discov- 
ered possibly  not  too  late  for  rectification.  And 
truly,  just  now.  it  requires  a  level  head  and  a 
steady  hand  to  govern  the  ship  of  medicine — 
especially  homeopathic  medicine  in  Ohio.  With 
this  present  year  begins  with  the  examinations 
by  the  State  of  new  graduates,  and  it  is  to  lie 
seen  whether  enough  of  enthusiasm  can  be  in- 
fused into  our  homeopathic  teachings,  to  cause 
the  average  young  man  to  seek  our  doors  or  the 
richer  repast  and  more  promiseful  future  offered 
by  the  other  schools.  The  trouble  in  Minnesota, 
and  the  trouble  elsewhere  in  homeopathic  teach- 
ing-circles, shows  quite  clearly  to  those  who  are 
watching  with  baited  breath,  how  matters  are 
tending  for  homeopathy.  It  requires  no  great 
gift  of  prophecy  to  note  the  falling  down  of  our 
gods  here  and  there;  and  that,  unless  some  heroic 
work  is  done,  with  an  eye  single  to  the  glory 
of  homeopathy  rather  than  to  the  mighty  dollar, 
homeopathy  is  like  to  become  what  the  Minne- 
sota regents  wanted  to  make  of  it — two  chairs 
in  the  allopathic  department;  which,  in  about 
one  year,  would  be  no  chairs,  because  of  their 
amalgamation  with  the  old  school.  A  grave 
problem  lies  at  the  door  of  the  homeopathic  pro- 
fession, especially  the  teaching  profession.  The 
Cleveland  College  is  as  well  prepared,  for  aught 
we  now  know,  to  give  the  usual  homeopathic 
training  that  is  possessed  by  others.  But  that 
is  not  all,  gentlemen.  There  must  be  life  and 
fire,  vim  and  vinegar,  put  into  your  colleges! 
Book  talk  alone  will  not  save  you. 
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— The  New  England  Medical  Gazette  for  June, 
[903,  appears  before  our  dazzled  eyes  with  top- 
line  "  Special  Institute  Number!  "  But  just  why 
ii  is  so  titled  we  cannot  for  the  life  of  us 
There  is  a  copying  in  a  couple  of  pages  of  the 
Institute's  general  programme;  and  there  is  a 
rattling  well-written  editorial  which  takes  both 
sides  of  the  burning  Institute  question  of  dis- 
memberment without  saying  anything  to  hurt 
cither  side;  but  as  to  anything  else  to  make  it  a 
"  Special  Institute  Number  "  we  fail  to  see.  Now 
in  Cleveland  we  had  a  Special  Institute  Number 
that  was  a  special  Institute  number!  It  was  for  a 
fact!  It  took  one  of  its  regular  issues  (we  refer, 
of  course,  to  the  Cleveland  Homeopathic  Col- 
li ge's  medical  journal),  and  added  a  number  of 
pages  devoted  win  illy  to  Institute  matters,  leav- 
ing out  only  here  and  there  a  few  vitally  impor- 
tant statements  and  names;  while  in  the  main, 
it  was  a  fair  record  of  what  the  Institute  would 
do  and  say.  And  when  this  enterprising  journal 
had  done  all  this  and  these,  and  had  securely  in- 
gratiated itself  because  of  its  wonderful  unselfish- 
ness, its  lavish  expenditure  of  its  private  moneys 
for  the  benefit  of  the  Institute,  well,  then,  it  leaked 
out  who  was  paying  the  freight  for  the  college 
journal's  enterprise.  Now  we  haven't  kicked  and 
don't  kick  now.  It  is  merely  repeating  a  bit  of 
local  history  which  we  hope  may  not  soon  be 
emulated  by  other  local  college  committees.  The 
Boston  people,  however,  have  gone  about  their 
advertising  stunt  in  the  old-fashioned  but  reason- 
able and  open  and  above  board  manner  of  so- 
liciting advertisements  from  local  and  other 
dialers  of  professional  wares;  from  proprietors 
of  hotels,  restaurants,  and  boarding  houses,  but 
no  breweries  or  saloons  fir  hypodermics,  and  with 
the  money  thus  legitimately  realized  they  have 
advertised  the  Institute's  attractions.  So,  that, 
in  some  very  desirable  regards,  the  conduct  of  the 
Boston  Local  Committee  of  Arrangements  has 
been  better  than  the  Cleveland  Local  Committee 
1  if  Arrangements  was — and  we  sorrow  to  say  that 
we  were  one  of  the  latter  committee,  too. 

— We  learn  from  several  and  seemingly  credit- 
able sources  that  I  >r.  C.  E.  Fisher's  latest  baby 
(in  the  journal  line)  has  had  a  case  of  complete 
suspension  of  animation.  For  this,  if  it  be  true, 
we  are  sorry;  not  that  we  shall  miss  the  late  jour- 
nal of  health  and  <  )rangine,  but  chiefly  because 
we  like  to  read  after  Dr.  Fisher.  He  never  writes 
that  he  does  not  talk  plainly  and  interestingly. 
We  do  think  that  he  selected  a  poor  subject  for 
his  latest  journalistic  efforts.  The  market  is  so 
overfull  of  these  health  journals  that  it  will  take 
a  first-class,  gilt-edged  affair  to  remove  the  gen- 
eral suspicion  that  it  is  not  the  commercial  out- 
put 'if  some  breakfast-food  concern  or  some 
thinly  disguised  pharmacy  company.  Dr.  Fisher 
missed  his  great  opportunity  in  letting  the  Medi- 
cal Century  slip  through  his  fingers.  That  was 
his  greatest  and  best  creation.  In  its  hey-day 
of  usefulness  it  was  a  fine  bit  of  work.     But  the 


illness  of  the  editor  and  his  many  enforced 
absences  here  and  there,  at  last  told  upon  his. 
journal,  and  soon  it  fell  away  from  its  original 
power  and  strength  and — well,  Dr.  Fisher  dis- 
d  of  it.  We  still  say,  however,  that  Dr. 
Fisher  is  a  virile  writer,  and  it  is  a  pity  that  he 
cannot  get  back  into  the  editorial  ranks.  His 
last  journal  was  weak  and  out  of  place,  and  its 
disappearance  will  not  be  sorrowed  for  unduly. 

— Twenty-nine  men  received  their  M.D.  de- 
cree from  the  New  York  Homeopathic  College 
and  Hospital  at  the  recent  spring  commencement 
exercises.  The  closing  exercises  were  held  in 
Mendelssohn  Hall — church  not  needed  for  this 
college.  Dr.  W.  Harvey  King,  the  popular  dean, 
delivered  the  address,  in  which  he  stated  that  the 
figures  from  the  State  Board  of  Regents  showed 
that  the  graduates  of  this  college  had  the  highest 
averages  in  the  State,  that  twenty-one  of  these 
twenty-nine  had  received  hospital  appointments. 
The  dinner  of  the  college  alumni  was  given  in 
the  ballroom  at  the  Waldorf  and  was  declared  to 
be  the  largest  ever.  More  than  four  hundred 
doctors  with  their  guests  were  at  the  tables,  and 
women  filled  the  galleries.  Some  excellent  toasts 
and  responses  were  made.  The  souvenirs  of  the 
meeting  were  busts  of  Helmuth.  Dr.  W.  A. 
Dewey  of  Ann  Arbor  was  elected  President. 
The  occasion  was  a  glorious  one  and  not  soon  to 
be  forgotten. 

: — Dr.  Ceorge  F.  Shears  has  removed  his  office 
to  the  Reliance  Building,  100  State  St.,  Suite 
305,  Chicago.  Dr.  Shears  is  so  well  known  and 
so  popular  that  he  would  be  found  anywhere  in 
Chicago,  or  in  Illinois,  for  that  matter,  even 
though  we  forgot  to  give  him  this  little  removal- 
reading  notice. 

— A  Few  Thoughts  Concerning  Homeopathy 
is  a  reprint  from  the  North  American  Journal  of 
Homeopathy,  by  A.  R.  McMichael,  A.  M., 
M.  D.  Needless  to  say  to  those  who  know  Prof. 
McMichael, — and  almost  every  good  homeopath 
does  know  him — that  these  Few  Thoughts  are 
pregnant  with  good  points  and  worthy  to  be  read 
and  co] lied  into  our  working  books.  Dr.  Mc- 
Michael has  never,  in  our  estimation,  paralleled, 
to  say  naught  of  excelling,  his  own  regional 
Materia  Medica  on  the  lower  organs.  As  we  re- 
member it,  there  was  an  implied  promise  that 
he  would  carry  out  the  same  thought  with  the 
other  parts  of  the  body.  But  they  have  not 
come.  Why?  This  Doctor  and  Professor  ought 
not  to  forget  that  the  profession  of  homeopathy 
needs  him  and  his  virile  writing's. 
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THE  American  Institute  of  Homeopathy 
seemed  to  have  fallen  into  Boston  at  the  time 
when  all  Boston  and  his  wife  were  busy  celebrat- 
ing the  unvailing  of  the  "  Fighting  "  Joe  Hooker 
Monument.  A  careful  search  of  such  Boston 
papers  as  came  to  our  hands  fail  to  find  that  the 
Boston  Local  Press  Committee  sat  up  with  them- 
selves at  night  in  the  preparation  of  news  points 
for  the  press.  In  Cleveland  we  learned,  on  one 
morning,  that  two  of  our  celebrated  members  had 
been  seen  at  the  meeting,  but  that  was  all.  A 
dead  hero  is  worth  a  great  deal  more  than  a  live 
homeopath. 

DR.  J.  P.  SUTHERLAND,  of  Boston,  was 
elected  President  of  the  American  Institute, 
with  Dr.  H.  E.  Beebe,  of  Sidney,  as  Vice-Presi- 
dent. Both  of  these  gentlemen  are  excellent  men 
and  homeopaths,  and  we  congratulate  the  Insti- 
tute upon  these  splendid  elections.  Our  own  Dr. 
J.  Richey  Horner  has  got  another  office — that 
of  Registrar.  He  follows  a  handsome  man,  and 
is  himself  ditto.  Dr.  Gatchell  was  re-elected  to 
the  Secretaryship,  though  the  vote  seemed  to 
have  divided  itself  sharply  in  his  instance;  while 
in  the  other  offices  it  was  mostly  one  way.  But 
a  miss  is  as  good  as  a  mile;  he  had  a  sufficient 
majority  to  take  his  election  out  of  the  range  of 
speculation.  He  has  made  a  good  Secretary; 
and  he  has  set  copy  for  indefatigability  and  in- 
dustry in  the  office  for  all  after-coming  Secre- 
taries— when  he,  Gatchell, — gets  tired  of  the  of- 
fice. He  has  introduced  a  number  of  changes  in 
the  conduct  of  the  work  which  have  not  hurt  the 
Institute.  We  suspect  that  Franklin  Smith  was 
re-elected  to  the  Treasurership,  though  the 
papers  fail  to  mention  him.  It  was  the  first  In- 
stitute meeting  that  we  had  missed  since  we 
joined,  but  private  matters,  together  with  our 
trip  to  Europe,  made  it  imperative  to  remain 
away  and  let  someone  else  see  that  the  Institute 
did  its  full  duty. 


NEXT  year  the  Institute  is  to  meet  at  Niagara 
Falls.  As  we  have  no  side  line  at  Richfield 
Springs,  and  there  is  no  exposition  at  Buffalo,, 
perhaps  we  will  have  a  good  time.  It  is  certainly 
near  enough  to  the  center  of  homeopathic  activi- 
ties to  promise  a  good  meeting.  We  will  merely 
add  that  those  who  purpose  attending  that  meet- 
ing will  do  well  to  lay  in  their  hotel  accommoda- 
tions early. 

&        5j:        % 

WE  learn  with  deep  sorrow  of  the  death 
of  Dr.  I.  X.  Love,  the  talented  editor 
of  the  Medical  Mirror,  which  occurred  a  few 
days  since,  in  New  York,  at  the  youthful  age 
of  fifty-five.  We  are  not  advised  of  the  man- 
ner of  his  leave-taking,  but  hope  it  was 
painless,  and  with  consciousness  to  the  end. 
Doctor  Love  was  a  member  of  the  other 
school  of  therapeutics,  and  homeopathy  has  no 
special  call  to  like  him  or  to  sorrow  in  his  demise. 
But  he  was  a  .max,  and  loved  and  admired  by  all 
who  came  in  contact  with  him.  His  journal  was 
a  peculiar  one  from  every  standpoint  of  journal- 
ism. He  was  given  to  quoting  poetry  which  bore 
on  the  bright  side  of  life,  and  gave  encourage- 
ment to  the  laborer  in  the  vineyard  of  strenuous- 
ness.  Flis  editorials  while  oftentimes  sharp  and 
severely  caustic  yet  blended  with  them  all  was 
the  love  for  his  fellow-man.  He  was  a  beautiful 
writer,  and  we  learn  that  he  was  a  talented  and 
successful  physician.  He  was  originally  of  St. 
Louis,  our  old  home,  also,  and  there  he  stood 
high  in  the  affections  of  many,  many  families, 
and  with  his  professional  brethren.  He  was  a 
popular  after-dinner  speaker,  and  some  of  his 
speeches  of  the  post-prandial  order  have  become 
almost  classic  for  their  beauty  of  language,  their 
depth  of  feeling,  and  their  overbrimming  love 
for  his  brother.  It  was  an  early  age  for  so  fine 
an  intellect  to  be  extinguished — if  it  be  extin- 
guished. The  journalistic  brethren  will  not  soon 
forget  this  brave  knight  of  the  pen. 
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Calearea  Phos.  in  Traumatic  Cases. 

Dr.   Clapper20   says:     A   condition   where  cal- 
carea  phos.  is  useful    is    in    traumatism,  where 


fractured  bones  are  slow  in  uniting;  the  tempera- 
ture is  slightly  elevated;  the  patient  complains  of 
a  dull  pain,  the  fracture  seems  weak  and  not  firmly 
united,  or.  if  it  has  been  a  flesh  wound,  and  the 
wound  has  healed,  but  continues  tender  and  sensi- 
tive, calcarea  phos.  will  do  good  service.  Some- 
thing over  a  year  ago  I  had  a  patient  come  to  me 
whose  arm  had  been  mangled  in  a  corn  shredder. 
The  surgeon  seemed  to  have  done  his  work  well: 
the  wound  was  entirely  healed,  but  the  arm  was 
tender  and  weak,  and  continued  to  give  him  pain, 
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and,  according  to  his  own  statement,  he  could  use 
it  but  little ;  the  surface  was  covered  with  pimples 
as  large  as  a  pin  head,  and  some  larger,  part  of 
which  was  filled  with  an  albuminous  fluid,  pain  at 
night  so  severe  that  he  would  get  up  at  times  and 
Avalk  the  floor.  Calcarea  phos.  3  cleansed  the  sur- 
face and  relieved  the  pain  greatly,  so  much  so 
that  he  rests  well  at  night  and  does  a  fair  day's 
work. 

Phosphorus:  its  Action  on  the  Respira- 
tory Organs. 

Dr.  F.  W.  Somers.  in  The  Cleveland  Medi- 
cal Journal,  gives  the  following  symptoms: — 
Chronic  nasal  catarrh  when  the  discharge  is 
streaked  with  blood.  Inflammation  of  larynx 
with  hoarseness  aggravated  in  the  evening  and  by 
talking  or  coughing.  Violent  cough  worse  in 
the  cold  air.  The  cough  of  bry,  is  worse  in 
warm  air.  Tightness  across  the  chest,  with  a 
dry,,  tight  cough.  Dryness  and  burning  in  the 
larynx  with  loss  of  voice.  Hoarseness  worse 
in  the  evening.  Aphonia  is  due  to  the  ac- 
cumulation of  mucus  upon  the  vocal  cords. 
(Caust.  paresis  following  the  catarrhal  laryngitis.) 
Larynx  sensitive,  and  there  is  an  aggravation 
from  talking  or  coughing.  (Bell,  dry  tickling 
cough.)  Rumex  tickling  in  the  supra-sternal 
fossa.)  Tickling  in  the  bronchi.  The  character- 
istic sputum  is  yellowish  mucus,  streaked  with 
blood.  The  sputum  often  tastes  salty.  (Puis.) 
Tubercular  subjects  who  have  grown  rapidly  and 
who  have  a  delicate  skin.  The  subjects  are  fully 
developed  mentally,  but  are  lacking  in  physical 
development.  They  are  tall,  slender  persons  and 
are  inclined  to  stoop.  The  chest  is  narrow. 
Hemoptysis,  expectoration  of  blood  and  mucus, 
with  dry  cough.  Profuse  hemorrhages.  Slight 
wounds  bleed  much.  Heaviness  of  chest  as 
though  a  weight  were  on  the  sterum.  Pneumo- 
nia lower  half  of  the  right  lung.  The  cough  is 
aggravated  by  cold  air,  dust  or  smoke.  Xo 
matter  which  lung  is  affected  cough  and  dys- 
pnea worse  from  lying  upon  the  left  side. 

Pulsatilla  in  Cough. 

Dr.  O.  M.  S.  Lewin  36  quotes  the  danger  of 
prescribing  on  one  symptom. 

B.  T.,  aged  three,  a  little  fair-haired,  delicate 
hoy,  blue-eyed,  gentle,  and  obedient  and  docile, 
had  a  loose  rattling,  persistent,  irritating  cough, 
which  sounded  as  if  trachea  and  bronchi  were  all 
full  of  mucus.  On  this  symptom  alone  he  was 
given  tartar  emetic  lm.  (B.  and  T.).  About  two 
hours  later  he  woke  in  a  distressful  state:  every 
trace  of  moisture  was  gone  and  the  cough  was 
dry  and  hard,  and  more  persistent  and  irritating 
than  before. 

He  coughed  violently,  and  with  difficulty 
brought  up  a  little  tough  mucus,  and  there  was 
distressing  wheezing  in  between.    This  state  con- 


tinued fur  the  next  twenty-four  hours,  and  was 
then  worse.  What  was  to  be  done?  The  little- 
faced,  gentle,  yielding  child,  crying  with  the 
cough,  and  loving  and  mild  tlirough  it  all,  what 
was  it  to  have? 

He  was  given  pulsatilla  lm  (B.  and  T.).  In 
ten  minutes  he  lay  down  with  easy  breathing, 
waking  occasionally  with  the  old  rattling  cough. 
The  success  was  complete. 

What  had  happened?  In  looking  at  the  cough 
we  had  lost  sight  of  the  child. 

In  Dr.  H.  C.  Allen's  keynotes  we  find  the  men- 
tal characteristics  of  tartar  emetic  summarized 
as  follows:  "The  child  clings  to  those  around, 
wants  to  be  carried,  cries  and  whines  if  anyone 
touches  it,  will  nut  let  you  feel  the  pulse."  L'n- 
der  pulsatilla  we  find:  "Adapted  to  persons  of 
indecisive,  slow,  phlegmatic  temperament,  sandy 
hair,  blue  eyes,  pale  face,  easily  moved  to  laugh- 
ter and  tears,  affectionate,  mild,  gentle,  yielding 
disposition." 

This  latter  was  a  perfect  picture  of  what  this 
little  fellow  was. 

Calcium  Fluoride  in  Chronic  Mastitis. 

In  a  paper  on  calcarea  Dr.  Clapper,20  recom- 
mends the  use  of  the  fluoride  in  cases  of  hard 
and  nodulated  enlargement  of  the  mammary 
gland  with  severe  neuralgic-like  pains,  and  the 
discharge  of  thin  serous  fluid.  He  savs:  "I 
have  used  it  in  a  number  of  cases  of  this  kind 
with  fine  results.  In  the  case  of  an  elderly  lady 
who  thus  suffered,  and  whose  mammarv  enlarge- 
ment at  first  had  been  believed  to  be  malignant, 
two  and  a  half  months'  treatment  with  calc. 
fluoride  3X  cured  the  case  entirely,  and  there  was 
no  return  after  five  years." 

— •"  Ten  Graduates  Receive  Diplomas,"  is  the 
headline  of  a  news  item  in  the  May  6th  issue  of 
the  Cincinnati  Commercial  Tribune.  These  ten 
are  the  senior  class  of  Pulte  Medical  College,  and 
the  exercises  took  place  at  the  Scottish  Rite 
Cathedral.  Dr.  H.  F.  Biggar  of  Cleveland, — of 
course,  is  there  a  homeopath  who  doesn't  know 
where  Biggar  is  from? — delivered  an  address  to 
the  class  which  was  received  with  much  approba- 
tion by  that  class  and  the  interested  audience 
which  had  filled  that  hall.  The  Commercial 
Tribune  in  closing  its  report  of  Dr.  Biggar's  ad- 
dress, says:  "Prof.  Biggar's  address  made  a 
most  pleasing  impression.  As  an  orator  and  an 
epigrammatist  and  saver  of  pretty  things  he  has 
no  equals."  Dr.  J.  D.  Buck,  the  popular  and 
widely-known  Dean,  was  very  effective  in  the 
opening  address;  while  Dr.  Walton  did  himself 
his  usual  proudness  with  his  also  usual  excellent 
sayings.  It  would  have  taken  more  than  one 
crying  baby  in  that  audience  to  have  drowned 
out  Walton's  voice,  or  to  displace  the  smile  that 
won't  come  off.  The  election  of  officers  for  the 
alumni  and  the  banquet  took  place  at  the  Hotel 
Sterling". 
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Catarrhal  Appendicitis* 

BY    H.    F.    BIGGAR,    JR.j   M.    D., 
Cleveland. 

When  your  secretary  asked  me  to  speak  upon 
"  (  atarrhal  Appendicitis  "  he  probably  did  nut 
intend  that  I  should  restrict  my  remarks  to  that 
stage  of  the  disease  marked  by  an  acute  catarrhal 
inflammation  of  the  organ. 

The  voluminous  literature  that  has  recently 
been  foisted  upon  the  profession  has  generally 
tended  to  show  that  appendicitis  is  solely  a  sur- 
gical disease,  yet  there  is  a  period  in  its  progress 
when  it  demands  must  careful  medical  considera- 
tion. 

The  apparent  increase  in  the  disease  is  proba- 
bly due  to  a  finer  differentiation  in  diagnosis,  and 
yet  to-day,  no  doubt,  the  many  cases  of  nervous 
dyspepsia,  colitis,  entero-colitis,  and  peri-typh- 
litis may  be  the  initial  irritation  of  the  appendix 
which  will  later  result  in  a  second  inflammation 
causing  stricture.  For  once  the  appendix  suffers 
from  an  inflammatory  attack,  or  congestion,  or 
irritation,  no  matter  how  slight,  it  is  susceptible 
to  recurrence.  Anatomically  it  is  provided  at  its 
orifice  with  a  mucous  fold  or  valve  of  Gerlach,  the 
function  of  which  is  not  to  keep  its  secretory 
contents  in,  but  to  keep  the  debris  of  the  intes- 
tine out.  Inflammation  causes  a  thickening  of 
the  lymphoid  and  mucous  tissues,  which  results 
in  one  or  more  strictures  preventing  the  empty- 
ing of  the  appendiceal  contents.  The  obstruc- 
tion tightens  as  the  secretion  increases,  giving 
rise  to  the  exquisite  pain  so  characteristic  of  the 
disease.  As  the  organ  is  infested  with  numerous 
bacteria  and  the  conditions  are  favorable  to  pus 
f<  irmation,  abscess  results.  The  c<  mcretions  often 
found  in  the  organ  are  formed  after  the  stricture, 
fi  >r  they  are  composed  of  epithelia,  leucocytes  and 
detritus;  the  presenting  symptoms  result  from 
the  effort  of  nature  to  expel.  Foreign  sub- 
stances, as  seeds  and  so  forth,  are  rarelv  found. 
If  the  force  behind  the  stricture  is  sufficient  to 
expel  the  contents,  resolution  takes  place,  and 
the  attack  terminates;  this  may  be  repeated  manv 
times.  So  the  disease  is  directly  dependent  upon 
a  patent  lumen  and  drainage. 

It  is  impossible  to  always  detect  macroscopic- 
ally  that  an  appendix  removed  has  suffered  from 
inflammation,  but  the  section  under  the  micro- 
scope will  show  abnormal  infiltrated  tissue. 

*  Read    at    the    6oth  semi-annual  meeting   of    the    North- 
eastern Ohio  Medical  Association. 


Air.  C,  aet.  thirty,  referred  by  Dr.  E.  J.  Cauf- 
field,  of  Akron,  had  suffered  two  attacks.  Upon 
operation  the  organ  was  apparently  normal  in 
size.  No  stricture  or  concretion.  At  the  time 
the  opinion  was  expressed  that  he  may  not  have 
had  appendicitis.  But  the  pathologist  reported 
the  tell-tale  cicatricial  tissue. 

It  is  superfluous  to  speak  of  the  symptoms, 
diagnosis,  etc.,  except  to  call  attention  to  the  fact 
that  the  condition  existing  does  not  always  corre- 
spond to  the  symptoms  presented.  One  can 
never  tell  what  course  an  attack  will  pursue  or 
what  will  be  forthcoming.  Although  careful  at- 
tention must  be  given  to  an  increase  of  pain,  the 
temperature,  pulse,  nausea,  and  vomiting,  rigid- 
ity of  abdominal  muscle,  the  white  blood  count, 
etc.,  yet  no  one  or  two  of  these  can  always  be  de- 
pended upon  to  show  what  is  going  on  inside. 

J.  D.,  aet.  twenty-six  (not  mine),  progressed 
splendidly  through  an  attack  of  catarrhal  inflam- 
mation. The  closest  watch  was  kept  on  his 
symptoms  and  condition.  He  had  the  best  of 
medical  care  and  surgical  observation.  During 
convalescence,  when  temperature  and  pulse  had 
been  normal  for  four  days,  with  no  pain  or  leu- 
ci  icytosis,  he  suddenly  collapsed,  and  in  a  few 
hours  died.  Autopsy  revealed  perforation  of  the 
appendix  by  gangrene. 

The  statement  has  been  made  by  some  sur- 
geons that  a  diseased  appendix  can  be  palpated 
in  nearly  every  instance.  This  statement  must 
be  doubted,  as  there  are  many  conditions  which 
absolutely  preclude  it.  Enlarged  mesenteric 
glands,  the  spontaneous  contracting  of  a  portion 
of  the  rectus  muscle,  the  anterior  longitudinal 
band  of  the  cecum,  which  will  contract  under 
palpation,  and  the  anatomical  anomalous  loca- 
tions of  the  appendix.  I  have  seen  an  appendix 
with  its  diseased  clubbed  extremity  on  the  left 
side.  Mr.  R.  had  suffered  repeated  attacks  of 
pain,  which  had  been  diagnosed  by  different  men 
as  acute  indigestion,  gall-stone  colic,  and  acute 
enteritis.  When  we  operated  at  Presbyterian 
Hospital,  New  York,  the  appendix  was  adhered 
retro-cecal,  seven  inches  in  length  and  the  end 
containing  two  drachms  of  pus,  firmly  adherent 
to  the  under  surface  of  the  liver.  Could  this 
have  been  palpated? 

Regarding  the  methods  of  treatment  much 
stress  should  not  be  put  upon  statistics  of 
cases  treated  medically  or  surgically  without 
a  careful  study  of  the  methods  of  the  sta- 
tistician. Nothing  can  be  so  misleading  as  sta- 
tistics— if  artfully  handled — for  instance,  a  phy- 
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sician  treats  an  appendicitis  successfully  (as  is 
done  every  day),  then  his  next  case  goes  to 
abscess,  and  diffuse  peritonitis;  the  surgeon  is 
called,  and  operates  with  a  fatal  termination. 
The  report  is  made  as  an  adverse  surgical  case, 
but  not  accounted  on  the  medical  side.  On  the 
other  hand,  there  may  be  some  surgeons  so  zeal- 
ous of  their  mortality  rate  that  they  would  de- 
cline to  operate,  depriving  the  patient  of  his  one 
and  only  chance,  because  he  might  have  to  record 
a  fatality,  so  that  goes  down  as  an  adverse  medi- 
cal case. 

A  diseased  appendix  should  be  removed  at 
once,  providing  the  diagnosis  can  be  made  early 
enough;  for  an  appendix  once  attacked  is  always 
diseased.  The  lowest  mortality,  surgically,  is  by 
operating  within  the  first  thirty-six  hours  of  the 
attack, — from  this  time  to  the  fourth  day  the 
mortality  is  highest — in  the  interval  it  is  not  one 
per  cent.  Therefore,  let  me  emphasize  the  fact 
that  there  is  a  period  in  the  course  of  an  appendi- 
citis when  it  is  too  late  for  an  early  operation,  and 
too  early  for  a  late  one.  There  is  no  doubt  but 
that  the  operation  in  the  quiescent  stage  is  the 
ideal  one,  but  when  called  to  see  a  primary  case 
how  can  we  predict  that  there  will  be  period  of 
interval?  Who  can  tell  how  a  case  can  termi- 
nate? There  are  many  cases  carried  through  the 
first  attack  by  medical  treatment,  and  by  wholly 
different  methods. 

General  M.  O.  Terry,  M.  D.,  has  been  success- 
ful with  his  oil  treatment,  exciting  peristalsis  and 
carrying  off  the  catarrhal  deposits  from  the  or- 
gan. Applications  of  heat  or  ice  bags  may  assist, 
though  ice  may  mask  the  symptoms  and  thereby 
influence  the  judgment  of  the  attendant.  On  the 
other  hand,  Dr.  Ochsner  of  Chicago  advocates 
an  entirely  opposite  course  of  treatment,  after  the 
favorable  operative  stage  of  thirty-six  hours  has 
passed.  His  plan  is  to  check  peristaltic  action  by 
first  washing  out  the  stomach  and  prohibiting  all 
nourishment  or  cathartics  by  the  mouth,  on  the 
ground  that  the  infection  can  be  carried  to  differ- 
ent parts  of  the  peritoneum  by  peristaltic  motion. 
This  regime  is  continued  for  four  days,  nourish- 
ment is  administered  by  rectal  injections  of  con- 
centrated food  extracts  in  normal  salt  solution. 
His  method  is  objected  to  by  others,  but  is  worthy 
of  thought. 

Belladonna  by  inunction  and  internally,  even  to 
the  point  of  atropism,  will  often  relax  the  circular 
fibres  to  a  degree  of  releasing  the  stenosis,  and 
allow  the  patient  to  recuperate  for  the  favorable 
interval  operation.     A  patient  aged  ninety-three 


years  was  successfully  carried  through  an  attack 
a  year  ago  by  this  method. 

When  we  consider  the  fatal  complications  and 
sequela?  of  the  disease,  does  it  not  seem  justifi- 
able, in  fact,  our  duty,  to  advocate  the  low  mortal- 
ity rate  of  early  operation?  True,  medical  men 
cite  operative  cases  that  have  proven  fatal  and,  in 
comparison,  the  many  recoveries  handled  medi- 
cally; and  further  cite  the  few  instances  or  reports 
of  operations  where  the  appendix  was  found  "con- 
genitally  absent."  But  the  operative  cases  were  of 
the  fulminating  variety  with  general  peritonitis; 
the  medical  recoveries  are  not  cured  but  are  in 
constant  danger  of  recurrence,  the  recurrent  at- 
tack very  liable  to  be  of  the  gangrenous  type;  and 
the  "  absent  members  "  had  more  likely  been  ob- 
literated by  a  previous  attack  of  suppuration. 

The  improved  technic  of  the  operation  has 
been  so  universally  adopted  that  nearly  all  the 
surgeons  are  working  similarly  with  only  a  slight 
difference,  such  as  the  employment  of  varied 
suture  and  ligature  materials.  Every  raw  surface 
should  lie  covered  by  serous  membrane;  as 
post-operative  adhesions  are  always  a  source  of 
discomfort  and  danger. 

Air.  K.  was  operated  at  Lakeside  Hospital  by  a 
skilled  and  careful  surgeon.  Convalescence  was 
rapid  and  in  three  weeks  he  left  the  hospital. 
Some  nine  months  later  adhesions  troubled  him 
and  he  went  to  the  Maine  woods  for  an  outing. 
He  became  ill  and  was  taken  hurriedly  to  New 
York  and  immediately  operated  for  intestinal 
obstruction.  Gangrene  had  commenced  its 
fatal  work,  induced  by  strangulation  by  ad- 
hesions. 

In  another  patient,  Mr.  K.,  set.  thirty,  operated 
at  Huron  Street  Hospital,  the  gut  was  ruptured 
and  torn,  three  different  times  during  the  opera- 
tion. Each  tear  was  closed  immediately.  Drain- 
age was  inserted  in  the  wound,  which  was  septic, 
and  a  fecal  fistula  formed  as  anticipated,  but  in 
four  months  closed  spontaneously. 

If  diffuse,  general  peritonitis  exists,  multiple 
stab  drains  should  be  made  in  the  lower  abdomen 
with  elevation  of  the  head  of  the  bed. 

Let  us  then  continue  to  educate  the  laity  to 
the  importance  of  surgical  interference  in  the 
first  few  hours  of  the  attack  when  the  operation 
is  comparatively  simple,  and  the  mortality  less 
than  three  per  cent.,  rather  than  take  chances  on 
guiding  the  course  of  the  disease  (and  it  cannot 
lie  guided)  through  the  storm  and  its  accom- 
panying fearful  sequelae. 

260  Endid  Ave. 
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Ambrosia.  Artemesiafolia  in  HaLy  Fever. 

By  W.  A.  DEWEY,  M.  D.,  Ann  Arbor. 


Among  plants  which  are  the  exciting  cause  of 
hay  fever,  that  the  rag-weed  or  ambrosia  arteme- 
siafolia  is  one  of  the  most  important,  is  admitted 
by  all  authorities.  It  is  a  plant  of  extreme  abun- 
dance and  wide  diffusion.  It  blossoms  during 
the  third  or  fourth  week  of  August,  perhaps  in 
some  instances  earlier,  depending  upon  the  loca- 
tion and  forwardness  of  the  season. 

No  proving  of  the  drug  exists.  Allen  gave  a 
report  of  its  causing  coryza  and  asthmatic 
breathing,  but  his  observations  were  taken  from 
those  of  Dr.  Marsh,  of  New  Jersey,  and  from 
Wyman's  work  on  "  Autumnal  Catarrh."  Dr. 
Wyman  made  some  experiments  with  the  plant, 
taking  some  of  it  to  the  White  Mountains  to  an 
elevation  where  it  does  not  grow,  and  exposing 
those  who  usually  suffered  from  hay  fever  to  its 
pollen.  He  and  his  son,  both  sufferers,  sniffed  it 
and  were  both  seized  with  itching  in  the  nose, 
sneezing,  and  other  symptoms  of  the  affection. 
Those  of  the  party,  all  sufferers,  who  kept  away 
from  it  while  in  the  White  Mountains,  did  not 
have  any  such  symptoms.  Several  similar  experi- 
ments resulted  in  the  same  way;  thus  out  of  six- 
teen who  tried  it  only  one  escaped;  and  we  may 
believe  that  this  individual's  hay  fever  was  due 
to  some  other  plant.  We  know  that  thistles, 
golden-rod,  corn-silk,  and  daisies  will  cause  it 
in  some  people. 

Perhaps  the  most  unscientific  set  of  experi- 
ments on  the  subject  was  made  by  Dr.  E. 
Fletcher  Ingalls,  of  Chicago,  a  year  or  two  ago, 
following  the  suggestion  of  Dr.  Holbrook  Curtis, 
of  New  York.  In  was  certainly  a  bungling  way 
of  arriving  at  a  knowledge  of  drug  action.  He 
combined  the  fluid  extracts  of  ambrosia  and 
solidago,  or  the  golden-rod,  in  equal  quantities 
and  administered  the  combination  before  each 
meal  and  at  bed-time  to  those  who  suffered  from 
the  disease.  Six  drops  were  given  with  instruc- 
tion to  increase  the  dose  2  drops  at  a  time  un- 
til 60  were  taken:  then  to  confuse  the  mass  still 
more,  adrenalin  was  used  as  a  nasal  spray.  In 
spite  of  all  these  procedures  67  per  cent,  reported 
relief;  but,  of  course,  where  the  relief  came  from 
no  one  can   say  positively.     Dr.  Curtis'  experi- 

*  Presented  to  the    Homeopathic   Medical   Society  of  Ohio, 
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ments  were  scarcely  more  scientific.  He  used 
the  fluid  extract  of  rag-weed  with  "  aromatics  " 
and  found  that  60  per  cent,  of  sufferers  could  be 
immunized.  But  he  used  crude  doses.  He  also 
employed  a  "  liquor  ambrosia,"  a  preparation 
made  by  a  New  York  house,  the  constituents  of 
the  preparation  being  secret  and  therefore  not 
given.  It  is  safe  to  say  that  there  were  other 
substances  mixed  with  it,  but  we  are  not  in- 
formed what  those  substances  were. 

The  first  suggestion  that  ambrosia  artemeseia- 
folia  might  prove  a  remedy  of  value  in  hay  fever 
comes  from  a  homeopathic  physician,  Dr.  Charles 
F.  Millspaugh,  the  author  of  '*  Millspaugh's 
Medicinal  Plants."  He  cured  tw:o  cases  while 
he  was  working  on  this  book,  which  was  issued 
from  the  press  in  1884.  In  1889  Dr.  Millspaugh 
published  in  the  Homeopathic  Recorder  a  report 
of  four  cases  treated  with  the  remedy.  The  dis- 
ease yielded  beautifully  to  the  third  centessimal 
potency.  One  case  was  relieved  in  from  four  to 
six  days  for  three  consecutive  years,  and  there- 
after had  no  return.  The  second  case  got  relief 
in  from  two  to  four  days  for  two  years.  The 
third  case  obtained  relief  in  twenty-four  hours 
for  three  seasons  and  the  fourth  case  was  re- 
lieved in  six  doses.  At  the  time  the  article  was 
written  this  was  the  season  for  its  trial  in  the 
latter  case. 

Here  seems  to  be  offered  a  field  for  experimen- 
tation that  will  prove  useful.  I  would  like  to 
urge  upon  all  physicians  with  cases  of  hay  fever 
to  use  ambrosia  artemesiafolia  in  the  tincture, 
first,  second,  and  third  potencies,  and  commence 
on  the  first  of  August  to  administer  the  same  to 
hay-fever  sufferers  and  note  the  results.  I  be- 
lieve success  would  be  obtained  in  a  large  num- 
ber of  cases,  but  not  in  all.  In  those  cases  where 
a  complete  failure  is  reported  it  may  be  possible 
to  discover  that  some  other  plant  causes  the 
trouble,  such  as  the  golden-rod  or  solidago, 
which  blossoms  about  the  same  time.  And  in 
these  cases  solidago  may  be  used  experimentally 
the  following  season. 

We  all  know  the  power  of  drugs  to  prevent 
disease;  that  belladonna,  which  gives  such  a  per- 
fct  picture  of  scarlet  fever,  will  act  as  a  prophy- 
lactic; that  workers  in  quicksilver  mines  are  ex- 
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empt  from  syphilis;  that  those  who  work  in 
quinine  factories  do  not  have  malarial  fevers; 
and  that  arsenization  is  claimed  will  prevent  yel- 
low fever.  We  have  heard  that  those  who  chew 
the  leaves  of  rhus  tox.  do  not  get  poisoned  with 
it;  and  so  we  might  go  on  and  instance  other 
examples  of  drug  prophylaxis. 

This  is  a  fruitful  and  legitimate  manner  of 
doing  some  good  for  the  cause  of  Homeopathy. 
I  have  some  cases  on  which  I  propose  to  try  it 
and  report.  There  is  hardly  a  physician  but  has 
hay  fever  to  treat;  and  hardly  one  but  dreads 
the  disease.  Not  a  few  have  it  themselves.  A 
closer  observation  of  the  time  the  attack  ap- 
pears and  of  the  plants  that  are  at  that  period 
in  dusty  bloom,  will  perhaps  do  much  to  help  out 
in  this  prophylaxis. 

I  know  of  cases  who  work  in  hay  fields,  in  the 
dusty  mows  of  barns,  all  through  the  month  of 
July,  and  have  no  symptoms  of  stuffiness.  But 
on  the  bloom  of  the  rag-weed  they  all  lay  off 
for  a  number  of  days  with  a  suffering  that  is  most 
unpleasant.  I  have  met  with  other  cases,  that 
while  the  daisies  were  in  bloom  in  late  June 
and  early  July,  had  the  fever,  but  who  are  free 
from  it  during  rag-weed  time.  Whether  the  dis- 
ease be  a  neuroses  of  bacterial  origin  or  what 
not,  if  it  can  be  prevented,  let  us  do  it,  and  do 
it  in  a  way  that  will  add  to  our  knowledge  and 
not  be  mixing  all  the  plants  of  summer  together 
in  the  hope  of  hitting  all  cases — that  is  allopathy. 
Finding  the  individual  remedy  and  prophylaxis 

is  homeopathy. 

♦     ♦■ 

Mechanicdl  Massage. 

BY    W.    E.    KREIDER,    M.    D., 
Goshen,  Ind, 

Vibratory  massage  has  received  considerable 
attention  at  the  hands  of  physicians  making  the 
treatment  of  the  eye  and  ear  a  specialty;  various 
instruments  of  special  design,  some  with  tone 
vibration  alone,  others  with  pneumo-vibration, 
and  still  others  that  combine  air  and  tone  vibra- 
tion, have  appeared  in  reference  to  the  treatment 
of  chronic  deafness.  Without  specializing,  much 
good  has  ben  done  with  this  line  of  treatment,  but 
no  panacea  has  been  found,  and  we  hardly  expect 
one,  for  cases  present  which  seem  to  baffle  all  the 
power  and  skill  yet  produced,  notwithstanding 
our  larger  field  of  mechanical  ingenuity  combined 
with  our  increased  knowledge  of  therapeutics. 

The  diagnosis  of  deafness,  or  the  simple  fact 
of  being  abnormally  dull  of  hearing,  is  not  a  dif- 


ficult matter  to  determine,  but  to  specialize  the 
cause  requires  acute  discrimination;  and  herein 
lies  the  relevancy  of  the  question  as  to  what 
course  to  pursue.  Given  a  case  of  moderate 
deafness,  seemingly  simple  in  its  nature,  a  his- 
tory of  absolutely  no  pain  in  the  ears  and  with  a 
history  of  no  catarrhal  features.  Inspection  of 
tlie  drum  shows  the  landmarks  all  there,  the 
drum  intact,  and  yet  your  case  is  one  of  prog- 
ressive deafness. 

Now,  if  you  do  nut  understand  the  nature  of 
such  a  case  there  will  be  disappointment  some- 
where, sooner  or  later,  while  if  you  tell  the  patient 
the  cause  and  sequence  you  will  not  be  likely  to 
treat  the  case  because  your  prognosis  is  too  vague 
and  uncertain,  and  patients  like  to  have  definite 
assurances.  I  have  digressed  this  much  from 
the  title  of  this  paper  to  present  a  sidelight  on 
the  clinical  field  that  is  negative  even  to  vibra- 
tory massage. 

We  have  in  our  therapeutic  armamentarium 
remedies  to  supply  an  insufficient  element  of  the 
body,  but  in  case  of  retrograde  metamorphosis, 
ossification  or  spongifying  of  the  embryonic  car- 
tilage of  the  labyrinth  the  indication  for  treatment 
is  to  check  that  process.  1  throw  this  hint  by  the 
wayside  and  solicit  your  aid  in  the  therapeutics. 
No  doubt  a  suitable  diet  would  aid  much  in  ar- 
resting and  restoring  such  cases  toward  the  nor- 
mal; so  far  I  have  found  but  little  encouragement 
in  any  form  of  treatment. 

In  chronic  catarrhal  cases  with  a  thickened  or 
retracted  drum,  in  anchylosis  and  in  sclerosis  we 
have  a  field  where  vibratory  massage  is  an  ad- 
junct of  much  usefulness. 

Until  within  the  past  year  or  two  the  ear  alone 
received  the  attention  of  mechanical  massage,  but 
now  there  is  perfected  and  on  the  market  an  in- 
strument to  produce  oscillation  of  the  eyeball, 
called  the  <  iarey  Ophthalmo-Oscillator,  named 
after  Dr.  Garey,  the  inventor,  who  first  brought  it 
to  the  attention  of  the  public  through  his  work  in 
Baltimore.  I  have  been  experimenting  with  one 
of  this  make  of  instruments,  and  find  it  promises 
to  aid  in  treatment  of  those  cases  that  have 
hitherto  been  considered  the  hopeless  ones ; 
namely,  the  deep-seated  eye  diseases  such  as  optic 
nerve  atrophy,  choroiditis,  chronic  glaucoma,  in 
fact  any  chronic  intra-ocular  disease.  I  find  there 
is  much  to  recommend  in  the  use  of  this  in- 
strument: the  method  consists  of  producing  an 
oscillation  of  the  eyeball  forwards  and  backwards, 
through  eyecups  placed  over  the  eyeballs  and  at- 
tached with  rubber  tubing  to  a  pneumatic  pump 
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which  is  worked  by  a  water  motor  producing  a 
rapid  succession  of  intermitting  vacuums.  The 
treatment  is  painless  and  when  applied  to  a  well 
eye  a  sense  of  clearness  of  vision  follows.  This 
treatment  equalizes  the  circulation  of  the  intra- 
ocular structures  of  the  eye,  hence  it  will  be  found 
beneficial  for  chronic  intra-ocular  diseases,  espe- 
cially of  the  fundus,  congestion  or  choked  disk, 
all  forms  of  optic  nerve  trouble,  choroidal  and 
retinal  diseases  and  chronic  glaucoma. 

Where  indicated,  as  in  chronic  optic  nerve 
atrophy,  electricity  can  be  combined  with  the 
vibratory  treatment.  A  pair  of  the  eyecup^s  cov- 
ered with  a  thin  sheet  of  copper,  and  constructed 
for  the  attachment  of  the  electrodes  through  an 
ordinary  combined  battery  produces  ample  elec- 
tricity of  the  kind  desired  for  use,  whether  it  be 
P'aradic,  galvanic,  or  the  sinusoidal. 

The  question  naturally  arises,  is  so  much  me- 
chanical treatment  justifiable?  The  answer  must 
be  that  therapeutics  has  not  yet  reached  the  state 
of  perfection  in  its  application  to  prevent  disease 
becoming  incurable,  and  when  that  hopeless  state 
is  attained,  suffering  humanity  reaches  out  to  the 
method  that  yet  gives  hope.  That  hope  has  not 
been  in  vain  and  in  the  future  will  present  some 
clinical  cases,  with  the  results  of  this  form  of 
mechanical   treatment. 

-♦■     ♦ 

Differential    Diagnosis    of    Thoracic  Aueurism. 

I'.V    II.    J.    RAVOLD',    M.    I)., 
St.  Joseph,  Mo. 

I  briefly  stated  an  aneurism  is  a  localized  dila- 
tation of  an  artery,  the  sac  of  which  consists  of 
one  or  more  coats  of  the  vessel.  In  shape  it  may 
be  fusiform,  saccular,  or  cylindrical. 

A  weakening  of  the  arterial  walls  due  to  arterio- 
sclerosis is  the  cause  in  a  majority  of  the  cases. 

The  immediate  cause  of  the  dilatation  may 
arise  from  heavy  lifting,  violent  coughing  or 
straining,  or  a  non-septic  embolism.  Aneurisms 
occur  more  frequently  in  men  than  in  women,  and 
usually  appear  between  the  ages  of  thirty  and 
fifty  years. 

Aneurisms  are  most  commonly  situated  in  the 
aorta,  and  those  of  the  thoracic  aorta  are  twenty 
times  more  frequent  than  those  of  the  abdominal 
aorta.  The  ascending  portion  of  the  arc  is  most 
frequently  the  site,  and  next  most  frequent  are 
the  transverse  and  descending  portions. 

The  most  prominent  pressure  symptoms  are 
pain,  dyspnoea,  cough,  changes  in  the  voice,  and 
dysphagia. 


The  diagnosis  is  easily  made,  as  a  rule,  in  cases 
which  present  a  pulsating  tumor  in  addition  to 
well-marked  pressure  symptoms,  particularly  if 
asteriosclerosis  is  present.  When  the  aneurism 
is  small  and  the  symptoms  are  not  well  defined 
the  diagnosis  is  difficult  and  sometimes  impossi- 
ble. 

Pain  is  usually  an  early  and  constant  symptom. 
It  may  occur  in  paroxysms,  or  be  constant;  and, 
is  very  severe  if  pressure-erosion  of  bone  is  tak- 
ing place.     It  may  simulate  angina  pectoris. 

Dyspncea  and  cough  are  due  to  pressure  on 
the  trachea  or  left  main  bronchus.  There  may  be 
spitting  of  blood  from  the  trachea  at  the  point  of 
pressure.  Distention  of  the  veins  and  oedema  of 
the  head  and  arm  may  occur  from  pressure  on 
the  superior  vena  cava,  or  of  the  right  arm  alone, 
from  pressure  on  the  subclavian  vein.  The  aortic 
second  sound  is  usually  accentuated.  Tracheal 
tugging  is  a  valuable  diagnostic  sign. 

Careful  inspection  aided  by  direct  and  oblique 
illumination  may  aid  in  detecting  pulsations, 
found  most  commonly  in  the  first  and  second 
interspaces  to  the  right  of  the  sternum.  The 
pulse  in  arteries  beyond  the  sac,  is  delayed  and 
altered  in  character.  If  the  innominate  is  in- 
volved the  beat  of  the  right  radial  may  be  ap- 
preciably later  than  the  left,  but  if  the  dilation 
is  beyond  the  innominate  the  converse  is  true. 

Mediastinal  Tumors,  when  deep-seated,  give 
the  same  pressure-symptoms  as  aneurism,  but 
there  is  an  absence  of  trachial-tugging,  of  the 
accentuated  aortic  second  sound,  and  of  the  dif- 
ferences in  the  radial  pulse.  In  tumor  cases 
there  is  usually  enlargement  of  the  cervical  or 
axillary  glands,  and  probably  cachexia. 

Pulsating  empyema  has  the  history  of  a 
pleurisy,  the  situation  of  the  tumor  is  not  the 
same;  there  is  absence  of  pressure-symptoms, 
and  pulse  alterations;  and  finally,  aspiration  will 
show  the  presence  of  pus. 

Aortic  insufficiency  is  often  exceedingly  dif- 
ficult to  differentiate,  particularly  when  there  is 
pulsation  of  the  artery  with  a  slight  dilatation. 
The  difficulty  is  increased  when  there  is  an  aneur- 
ism of  the  arch  combined  with  aortic  insuffi- 
ciency. Occasionally  a  neurotic  pulsation  of 
the  aorta  may  lead  to  a  mistaken  diagnosis  of 
aneurism. 

Displacement  of  the  heart  and  aorta  by  dis- 
ease, or  by  lateral  curvature  of  the  spine,  may 
cause  sufficient  pulsation  to  the  right  of  the 
sternum  to  lead  to  an  error  in  diagnosis. 

Prognosis. — Hemorrhage   is   the   bug-bear   of 
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the  patient  with  aneurism.  Peforation  may  oc- 
cur externally  with  repeated  small  hemorrhages, 
or  as  a  large  and  sudden  rupture.  Or  it  may 
rupture  into  the  pleura,  pericardium,  superior 
cava,  trachea,  bronchi,  lungs,  or  esophagus. 

The  patient  may  live  five  years  and  finally  die 
of  asthenia,  but  the  prognosis  is  always  bad,  and 
he  is  in  constant  danger  of  sudden  death. 
♦     ♦ 

Aseptic  Preparation  for  Surgical  Work  in 
Country  Practice. 

BY    R.    T.    MORRIS,    M.    D. 

One  important  thing  that  we  need  in  aseptic 
preparation  for  surgical  work  in  country  prac- 
tice is  an  absorbent  dressing  which  can  be  pre- 
pared in  a  comparatively  short  time.  Absorbent 
gauze  or  cotton  is  practically  pure  cellulose, 
made  by  boiling  some  fabric  in  a  preparation  of 
washing  soda,  which  saponifies  the  gums  and 
gum-resins.  If  the  fibre  is  boiled  in  washing 
soda  in  the  proportion  of  four  ounces  to  a  quart, 
boiled  for  three  or  four  hours,  it  will  remove  all 
the  gums  and  gum-resins.  If  we  have  no  ab- 
sorbent dressings  at  hand,  we  can  use  any  ma- 
terial, such  as  an  old  shirt,  sheets,  or  any  material 
we  please  that  is  made  of  cotton  or  linen;  boiling 
it  for  four  hours  in  washing  soda  will  cause  the 
removal  of  the  gums  and  gum-resins,  and  practi- 
cally what  is  left  is  simply  cellulose,  similar  to 
that  of  the  best  gauze.  The  physical  characteris- 
tic of  repulsion  between  oil  and  water  interferes 
with  capilarity  in  cotton  or  linen  goods  if  they 
are  not  subjected  to  treatment  which  removes 
oils  and  gums.  If  we  have  washing  soda  at 
hand,  we  can  soon  make  an  absorbent  dressing 
which  acts  by  capilarity.  If  we  cannot  obtain 
washing  soda,  any  other  strong  alkali  will  answer 
for  saponifying  purposes. 

We  should  not  attempt  to  sterilize  quickly  by 
means  of  boiling.  By  boiling  we  cannot  get  a 
temperature  above  1120,  unless  it  is  applied  under 
pressure,  and  this  should  never  be  attempted  ex- 
cept by  one  who  is  an  expert  in  the  work.  It 
requires  a  temperature  above  350°  to  torrefy 
cellulose,  and  if  instead  of  boiling  dressings  we 
bake  them  until  the  outer  layers  are  browned, 
we  prove  by  the  torrefying  that  a  sterilizing  de- 
gree of  heat  has  been  applied. 

The  proper  preparation  of  dishes  for  instru- 
ments and  solutions  is  a  matter  that  causes  some 
trouble.  If  one  uses  platters  or  earthen  dishes, 
these  can  best  be  cleaned  by  heat.  These  plat- 
ters or  earthern  dishes  can  be  placed  in  the  oven 


along  with  other  material  that  is  to  be  sterilized, 
and  if  the  temperature  be  carried  to  350'  they 
are  properly  prepared,  as  are  all  the  instruments 
that  are  placed  in  the  oven  with  them. 

The  water  that  is  to  be  used  should  first  be 
boiled  at  least  for  twenty  minutes.  If  we  need 
a  normal  salt  solution,  take  a  heaping  teaspoon- 
ful  of  sodium  chlorid  and  add  it  to  one  quart  of 
water,  and  boil  it;  that  will  give  us  a  physiologi- 
cal salt  solution;  it  represents  about  the  amount 
of  salt  contained  in  the  blood  serum,  and  it  is 
less  irritating  than  any  other  chemical  solution 
we  can  use. 

The  dressing  that  is  to  lie  next  to  the  wound 
should  not  be  an  absorbent  dressing.  It  is  a 
very  common  practice  to  place  absorbent  gauze 
or  cotton  next  to  the  wound.  This  irritates  the 
surface,  entangles  new  epithelium  and  new  gran- 
ulation tissue,  and  stimulates  the  parts  so  that 
more  granulation  tissue  is  produced  than  is  re- 
quired. If  the  dressing  sticks  when  we  attempt 
to  remove' it,  we  take  away  the  hyalin  epithelium 
and  interfere  with  repair.  Too  much  granulation 
tissue  is  produced  which  must  be  replaced  by 
firm  connective  tissue.  Therefore,  we  should 
not  place  next  to  the  wound  gauze  or  cotton  or, 
as  a  rule,  any  absorbent  dressing.  We  should 
place  next  to  the  wound  some  material  which 
will  protect  tissues  undergoing  repair,  some 
material  which  is  benign.  If  we  cannot  obtain 
any  Cargile  membrane,  or  silver  foil,  or  gutta 
percha  tissue,  almost  every  physician  has  col- 
lodion in  his  surgical  bag;  by  pouring  it  over  a 
smooth  stone  or  the  smooth  polished  bottom  of 
a  dish,  and  allowing  it  to  evaporate,  he  can  get 
a  film  of  material  which  practically  takes  the 
place  of  shop  materials  for  application  directly 
against  the  wound.  The  collodion  film  so  pre- 
pared can  be  sterilized  by  dropping  it  in  a  solu- 
tion of  bichlorid  of  mercury  for  a  few  minutes. 
This  makes  an  admirable  material  to  place  next 
to  the  wound. 

The  matter  of  the  preparation  of  the  hands 
has  been  discussed  at  great  length.  We  all  know 
the  great  difficulty  we  experience  in  making  the 
hands  sterile,  even  in  spite  of  the  best  facilities. 
But  we  also  know  that  it  is  not  absolutely  neces- 
sary to  make  the  hands  completely  sterile,  be- 
cause we  can  depend  upon  the  blood  serum  to 
keep  the  wound  and  hands  nearly  sterile  during 
an  operation.  This  explains  why,  if  we  operate 
without  gloves,  we  have  a  long  series-  of  cases 
which  heal  by  primary  union  even  when  we  know 
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that  bacteria,  other  than  the  staphylococus  albus, 
which  is  always  hidden  in  the  skin,  have  gained 
an  entrance  to  the  field  of  operation.  If  these 
bacteria  are  carried  into  the  wound,  why  does  it 
heal  by  primary  union?  Because  the  blood 
serum  will  destroy  them.  After  operating  for 
ten  or  fifteen  minutes,  we  know  the  bacteria  be- 
neath the  skin  will  work  to  the  surface,  but  the 
blood  serum  will  destroy  most  of  them.  Pathol- 
ogists have  stated  that  the  blood  serum  will  do 
what  rubber  gloves  will  do  in  the  way  of  protec- 
tion, but  in  addition  we  should  first  employ  some 
method  that  is  recognized  as  being  pretty  effec- 
tive for  hand  sterilization.  It  is  very  important 
that  you  should  thoroughly  scrub  with  soap  and 
water.  If  you  are  at  a  distance  from  a  source 
of  supplies,  one  of  the  simplest  methods  to  em- 
ploy in  the  preparation  of  the  hands  is  this: 
Soaking  in  1-2000  bichlorid  of  mercury  solution 
for  two  full  minutes;  this  will  probably  destroy 
all  the  bacteria  except  those  hidden  beneath  the 
epithelium,  bacteria  which  are  latent  but  which 
will  come  to  the  surface  during  the  operation. 
One  of  the  best  methods,  and  commonly  used, 
and  one  which  can  be  carried  out  almost  any- 
where, is  the  one  recommended  by  Dr.  Robert 
F.  Weir;  it  consists  in  scrubbing  the  hands  in  a 
mixture  of  carbonate  of  soda,  chlorid  of  lime  and 
water.  The  nascent  chlorin  gas  that  is  liberated 
penetrates  all  the  interstices  about  the  nails  and 
hair  roots.  This  application  of  nascent  chlorin 
gas  gives  me  the  best  results  in  the  way  of  hand 
sterilization. 

For  preparing  the  skin  of  the  patient  to  be 
operated  upon  in  hospital  practice  we  have 
gradually  developed  elaborate  methods;  first, 
shaving  the  skin,  then  applying  green  soap 
poultices,  scrubbing  with  bichlorid  of  mercury; 
all  this  evolution  in  method  is  based  upon  the 
belief  that  we  must  destroy  all  the  bacteria  pres- 
ent. This  certainly  destroys  those  upon,  but  not 
those  beneath,  the  surface.  At  the  present  time 
I  am  experimenting  with  a  method  which,  I  be- 
lieve, will  be  of  value  in  country  practice  as  well 
as  in  hospital  work.  This  method  consists  in  the 
use  of  a  germicidal  depilatory  which  not  only 
removes  the  hairs,  but  also  leaves  the  surface 
sterile.  I  find  that  five  minutes'  preparation  is  all 
thai  is  practically  needed.  This  is  the  coming 
method  for  use  in  country  practice  particularly. 

T  notice-  in  the  smaller  towns  there  is  a 
tendency  not  to  use  an  anesthetic  in  the  lesser 
injuries.     I  do  not  believe  that,  in  many  of  the 


lesser  injuries,  such  as  burns,  good  work  can  be 
done  in  sterilizing  without  the  use  of  an  anes- 
thetic. I  believe  that  it  is  quite  the  exception 
with  burns  of  the  arm,  for  instance,  to  place  the 
patient  immediately  under  an  anesthetic.  I  do 
not  believe  you  can  do  good  work  unless  you 
anesthetize  your  patient  in  such  conditions.  I 
believe  it  is  as  important  to  anesthetize  the  pa- 
tient in  milder  injuries,  such  as  burns,  as  it  is  in 
Colles'  fracture.  Therefore,  to  repeat,  in  burns 
you  should  first  anesthetize  your  patient  in  order 
to  shave  and  remove  the  hair  and  sterilize  the 
skin;  this  should  be  done  as  carefully  in  the 
country  as  in  the  city.  In  the  country  one 
should  as  carefully  sterilize  in  burned  wounds 
as  you  would  when  practicing  along  Fifth 
Avenue,  and  this  cannot  be  done  unless  an  anes- 
thetic be  used. 

discussk  »x. 

Prof.  Hawkes: — Professor  Morris  says  do  not 
place  gauze  directly  over  the  wounds;  I  suppose 
he  means  wounds  that  were  not  sutured.  Per- 
sonally, I  use  absorbent  gauze  directly  over 
wounds  that  are  clean  and  sutured,  placing  the 
gauze  on  damp;  the  temperature  of  the  body 
soon  dries  it  out ;  after  two  or  three  days  I  re- 
move the  gauze,  which  is  found  to  have  remained 
perfectly  sweet. 

I  favor  strongly  the  use  of  rubber  gloves,  be- 
cause I  do  not  wish  to  throw  an  extra  strain  on 
the  serum  in  the  wound  in  destroying  bacteria; 
without  them  we  cannot  always  be  so  sure  of  our 
results.  In  cases  where  rubber  gloves  cannot 
be  procured,  I  believe  one  of  the  best  methods 
of  preparing  the  hands  consists  in  scrubbing 
them  with  plenty  of  hot  water  and  soap,  followed 
by  bicarbonate  of  soda  and  chlorid  of  lime  and 
water.  In  addition,  you  can  immerse  the  finger- 
tips in  the  compound  tincture  of  iodin,  which  is 
especially  good  to  destroy  the  germs  under  the 
finger-nails,  a  great  source  of  wound  infection. 
I  think  this  last  is  a  valuable  procedure  in  addi- 
tion to  the  other  methods. 


Medicdl  Reminiscences. 

BY    JAMES    II.    RICHARDSON,    U.    D., 

Frofessor  Emeritus  of  Anatomy,  Medical  Faculty  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Toronto. 

Mv  recollections  date  back  to  the  early  thirties 
of  the  last  century,  my  father  having  brought  the 
family  from  Presque  Isle, — my  birthplace  in  1823 
to  York  in  1826.  Between  the  ages  seven  to 
nine,  1  was  a  terrible  sufferer  from  inflammatory 
rheumatism  in  my  legs,  followed  by  "strumous  in- 
flammation of  the  eyes,"  toddling  around  for  a 
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Jong  time  on  crutches,  and  wth  my  eyes  pro- 
tected by  green  goggles — I  mention  this  fact 
because  I  consider  that  my  illnesses  were  pro- 
tracted on  account  of  my  treatment  being  con- 
ducted in  accordance  with  the  prevailing  anti- 
phlogistic theory;  rheumatism  and  phlyctenular 
ophthalmia  were  regarded  as  "  inflammatory," 
and  as  all  inflammatory  diseases  were  treated 
"  antiphlogistically,"  I  underwent  the  usual  pro- 
cesses of  purging,  blistering,  and  bleeding,  and 
here  on  my  arms  now  are  five  distinct  scars  from 
venesection,  resorted  to  at  that  time. 

There  are  two  circumstances  which  I  remem- 
ber of  this  time,  which,  although  trivial  in  them- 
selves, may  be  of  interest. 

One  day  an  elderly  gentleman,  named  Mc- 
Laney,  visited  my  grandfather,  having  walked 
around  the  head  of  Lake  Ontario  from  the  short 
hills  in  Pelham,  and  during  the  conversation  al- 
luded to  the  commercial  value  of  gensing,  or 
ginseng,  a  plant  which  grows  freely  throughout 
this  country.  I  have  a  distinct  recollection  of 
his  stating  that  it  was  held  in  high  estimation, 
as  a  medicine,  amongst  the  Chinese,  and  that 
its  cultivation  and  collection  might  be  a  source 
of  profit. 

Pereira,  in  his  work  on  Materia  Medica,  pub- 
lished in  1842,  describes  it  as  a  root  of  the  panax 
quingue-folium,  and  says:  "  The  Chinese  phyci- 
cians  ascribe  the  most  improbable  and  extrav- 
agant virtues  to  ginseng.  They  regard  it  as  an 
invigorating  and  aphrodisiac  agent.  At  Pekin 
it  is  said  to  have  been  sometimes  worth  its  weight 
in  gold.  In  Europe  it  is  believed  to  possess 
very  little  power." 

It  is  a  curious  fact  that,  to  this  day  ginseng  has 
maintained  its  singular  reputation. 

The  other  circumstance  refers  to  the  tomato. 
I  recollect  seeing  some  of  these  growing  in  my 
father's  garden.  The  fruit  was  smaller  than 
those  now  grown,  and  they  were  regarded  merely 
as  curiosities  which  he  called  "  Love  apples,"  and 
were  not  considered  to  be  edible. 

Apart  from  my  personal  experiences  as  a  suf- 
ferer, to  which  I  have  alluded,  one  of  my  earliest 
recollections  is  of  the  cholera  in  1832,  which  car- 
ried off  my  grandfather,  and  many  other  prom- 
inent citizens.  It  was  noted  at  the  time  that  meat 
underwent  rapid  putrefication.  During  the  epi- 
demic a  remedy  was  in  general  use,  called  num- 
ber six,  whose  efficiency  was  supposed  to  arise 
from  its  heating  properties,  in  accordance  with  a 
system   of  medicine  called   "  Thompsonianism," 


was  extensively  embraced  in  town,  and  more 
largely  in  the  country. 

One  Samuel  Thompson  had  published  a  book, 
which  I  have  still  in  my  possession,  called 
"  Botanic  family  physician,  and  a  complete  sys- 
tem of  practice." 

The  "  system  "  was  beautifully  simple.  He 
starts  with  the  proposition  that  "  the  component 
parts  of  which  man  is  made  are  the  four  elements, 
earth,  water,  air,  and  fire.  The  earth  and  water 
are  the  solids,  the  air  and  fire  are  the  fluids." 

His  next  proposition  is:  "  Heat  is  life,  cold  is 
death,"  for,  "  as  death  approaches  the  patient 
grows  cold,"  and  "  as  soon  as  life  ceases  the 
body  becomes  cold,  which  is  conclusive  evidence 
that  its  gaining  the  victory  is  the  cause  of  death." 

"  All  diseases  arise  from  the  same  cause  and 
are  to  be  treated  by  the  same  means,"  and  "  Dis- 
ease was  a  battle  between  cold  and  heat." 

The  remedies  he  used  were  all  vegetable,  as 
all  mineral  medicines  being  "  deadly  poisons," 
and  some  ranked  as  No's.  1,  2,  3,  4,  5,  6. 

No.  1.  "To  cleanse  the  stomach,  overpower 
the  cold,  and  promote  free  perspiration.  Emetic 
Herb  Lobelia  Inflata." 

No.  2.  "  To  retain  the  internal  heat,  and  cause 
free  perspiration.     Cayenne  capsicum." 

No.  3.  "  To  scour  the  stomach,  and  remove 
the  canker." 

No.  4.  "  Bitters  to  correct  the  bile." 

No.  5.  "  Syrup  for  the  dysentery." 

No.  6.  "  Rheumatic  drops  to  remove  pain, 
prevent  mortification,  and  promote  a  natural 
heat." 

This  No.  6  was  composed  of  "  high  wines  or 
fourth  proof  brandy,  gum  myrrh  and  cayenne," 
and  was  therefore  specially  indicated  in  such  a 
disease  as  cholera,  where  coldness  of  the  whole 
body  was  an  invariable  and  prominent  symptom. 
If  "  promoting  heat  "  could  ward  off  death.  No. 
6  should  have  been  pre-eminently  beneficial,  for 
a  teaspoonful,  the  ordinary  dose,  made  a  man 
feel,  from  the  lips  to  the  stomach,  as  if  he  had 
swallowed  so  much  liquid  fire. 

Thompsonianism  survived  for  many  years, 
especially  in  the  country  districts,  and  was  suc- 
ceeded by  eclecticism  which,  while  discarding 
the  theory  of  disease  as  laid  down  by  Thompson, 
continued  the  prohibition  of  everything  but  vege- 
table remedies.  I  am  free  to  confess  that  eclec- 
ticism has  conferred  a  benefit,  inasmuch  as,  un- 
hampered by  pharmacopoeias,  it  has  investigated 
the  medicinal  properties  of  many  vegetable  sub- 
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stances,  which  have  proved  to  be  of  great  benefit 
in  the  treatment  of  disease. 


PREVALENT    DISEASES. 

Of  the  ordinary  disease  of  which,  of  course, 
Toronto  has  its  share,  diarrhea  and  dystentery 
were  much  more  prevalent,  owing,  no  doubt,  to 
the  universal  use  of  cesspools,  and  defective  sani- 
tary arrangements.  Influenzas  abounded  as  at 
present,  and  were  known  more  than  thirty  years 
ago  under  the  name  of  grippe.  Scarlet  fever 
was  either  of  a  more  virulent  type,  or  else  modern 
methods  of  treatment  are  more  efficacious,  for 
it  produced  sad  havoc,  whole  families  to  my 
knowledge,  being  carried  off  by  it. 

Of  course  nothing  was  known  in  those  days 
of  the  germ  theory  of  disease  although,  as  has 
been  recently  shown  in  this  journal,  Watson 
came  very  near  the  truth  in  his  lectures  delivered 
in  1830,  and  as  far  back  as  the  fifties  I  was  con- 
vinced that  scarlet  fever  was  due  to  what  I  con- 
sidered to  be  an  animal  poison,  and  adopted  a 
stimulant  treatment  accordingly. 

Erysipelas  was  deemed  an  inflammation,  and 
treated  antiphlogistically.  When  headache  and 
coma  or  mania  supervened,  it  was  thought  that 
erysipelatous  inflammation  had  attacked  the 
membrane  of  the  brain,  and  the  depressing  treat- 
ment was  more  vigorously  pursued.  I  had  an 
experience  in  my  own  case  in  1846,  when  I  was 
attacked  by  erysipelas  of  the  head,  and  was 
treated  by  Dr., afterwards  Sir  William,  Gull.  Purg- 
ing with  mercurials — fever  mixtures — shaving 
the  head,  etc.,  with  low  diet,  reduced  me  so  much 
that  I  did  not  recover  my  strength  for  months. 
After  my  return  home  in  1847  I  actualy  saw  a 
woman  bled  for  erysipelas.  I  cannot  recall  the 
exact  time  when  my  views  as  to  the  nature  and 
treatment  of  erysipelas  changed,  but  I  find  in  my 
case  book,  record  of  the  case  of  a  boy  aged  nine, 
who  had  erysipelas  of  the  head.  "  Eyes  nearly 
closed  with  oedema — redness  extending  over  the 
scalp  which  was  tender — was  very  heavy,  was 
roused  with  difficulty,  pulse  fifty-eight." 

The  following  entry  is  significant:  "I  was 
somewhat  alarmed  at  his  state,  but  determined 
to  treat  the  erysipelas  on  my  usual  plan  and  to 
disregard  the  head  symptoms.  In  taking  this 
course  \  was  guided  by  the  opinion  that  the  dis- 
ease arose  from  some  depravation  of  the  blood, 
and  that  the  stupor,  headache,  vomiting,  and  slow 
pulse  was  only  symptoms  of  the  disease  so  aris- 
ing.    I  concluded  to  try  and  restore  the  condi- 


tion of  the  blood  and  leave  the  head  symptoms 
alone,"  and  "  ordered 

Quino-Disulph gr.  ii 

Tinct.  Ferri  Sesquichl m.  xv. 

Aq.( §  iss 

To  be  taken  every  4th  hour 

"  next  day  was  better,  all  alarming  symptoms 
had  disappeared."  "  I  saw  him  but  once  more; 
he  was  then  hungry  and  desirous  of  getting  up. 
Erysipelas  disappearing." 

Smallpox  occasionally  occurred,  and  as  we  had 
no  isolation  hospital,  all  such  patients  had  to  be 
treated  in  their  homes.  Rigid  isolation,  and  free 
vaccination  were  effectual  in  preventing  the 
spread  of  the  disease,  and  I  cannot  recall  a  single 
instance  in  which  it  was  communicated  to  the  at- 
tendants, or  to  the  members  of  the  family.  Until 
comparatively  quite  recent  years  vaccination 
from  arm  to  arm  was  universally  practiced,  and 
I  am  decidedly  of  the  opinion  that  the  results 
were  more  satisfactory  than  I  have  seen  since  it 
was  abolished. 

Of  course  most  scrupulous  care  was  exercised, 
No  virus  was  used  except  from  healthy  children 
of  healthy  parents,  and  from  vesicles  which  had 
run  a  perfectly  typical  course;  and  there  was  ex- 
ceedingly little  chance  of  error  where  the  family 
physician  knew  the  antecedents  and  the  course 
of  the  vaccination. 

My  usual  plan  was  to  take  the  scab  and  to 
envelope  it  in  pure  white  wax,  where  it  would 
keep  active  for  a  long  time — but  sometimes 
capillary  tubes  were  used.  It  is  an  error  to  sup- 
pose that  these  are  a  recent  invention.  I  have 
in  my  possession  tubes  which  I  used  over  forty 
years  ago. 

Typhoid  fever,  or,  as  it  was  called,  gastro- 
enteritis, was  of  occasional  occurrence.  The 
most  serious  outbreak  of  the  disease  occurred  in 
one  locality  in  the  sixties.  Some  thirty  persons 
were  attacked  and  many  died. 

Examination,  after  some  time,  revealed  that  the 
drain  running  from  a  house  was  full  of  filth  and 
had  never  been  connected  with  a  sewer,  but 
ended  in  a  cul-dc-sac  with  in  a  few  feet  of  a  well 
from  which  the  neighbors,  for  some  distance 
around,  had  been  accustomed  to  draw  their 
drinking  water. 

In  1847.  owing  to  the  exodus  from  Ireland  of 
its  starving,  fever-stricken  people,  Toronto,  in 
common  with  eastern  cities,  had  a  terrible  ex- 
perience with  typhus  fever.  Temporary  hos- 
pitals were  erected  on  the  General  Hospital 
grounds,  and  during  the  months  of  July,  August, 
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and  September  were  crowded  with  the  unfor- 
tunate emigrants.  The  greatest  number  at  any 
one  time  was  during  the  week  ending  August 
25,  when  794  were  inmates,  of  whom  84  died. 

Two  of  our  most  eminent  physicians  laid  down 
their  lives  in  their  attention  to  the  poor  emi- 
grants. 

The  Asiatic  cholera  reappeared  in  1849  and 
twice  afterwards,  carrying  off  many  victims. 
Every  means  were  employed  by  the  doctors,  but 
without  any  definite  result.  Some  recovered, 
contrary  to  all  expectation,  while  others  treated 
in  the  same  way  received  no  benefit  whatever. 
One  fact  was  clearly  established.  Several  small 
rivulets  ran  diagonally  from  the  northwest  to 
empty  into  the  bay;  it  was  noticed  that  the 
cholera  committed  its  greatest  ravages  along 
the  course  of  these  rivulets.  They  were  nearly 
dried  up,  and  mostly  boarded  over,  and  had  in 
fact  become  merely  open  drains,  and  utilized  by 
the  adjoining  houses  as  receptacles  for  all  man- 
ner of  filth. 

As  to  the  general  treatment  of  disease,  when 
I  commenced  my  practice  diseases  were  classed 
as  sthenic  and  asthenic.  The  former  required 
the  antiphlogistic  treatment.  Bleeding,  from 
four  or  six  ounces  up  to  syncope,  according  to 
the  severity  of  the  case.  Leeches,  cupping-,  blis- 
ters, antimonials,  purgatives,  diuretics,  diaphor- 
etics, and  mercurials,  even  to  profuse  saliva- 
tion, were  profusely  employed,  along  with 
"  antiphlogistic  "  diet. 

♦     ♦ 

Cdses   Illustrating    the    Value  of   Homeopathic 
Remedies  in  Surgical  Diseases. 

BY    DUDLEY    WRIGHT,    F.    R.    C.    S., 

Surgeon,  and  Surgeon  for  Diseases  of  the  Throat  and  Ear  to 
the  London  Homeopathic  Hospital. 

Case  I. — Senile  prostate;  some  loss  of  control 
of  bladder;  residual  urine;  rapid  improvement 
under  remedies. — Mr.  T.,  set.  forty-seven  years, 
seen  January  29,  1902,  complains  of  some  diffi- 
culty and  increased  frequency  of  micturition 
coming  on  slowly  the  last  two  years.  First 
noticed  he  could  not  pass  water  very  freely,  the 
act  taking  much  longer  than  usual.  On  lying 
down  at  night  it  also  came  away  involuntarily. 
Has  to  get  up  two  or  three  times  at  night  to 
pass  water.  Sexual  power  diminished  past 
twelve  months,  and  now  has  no  desire  at  all. 
Urine  occasionally  thick  with  urates.  Bowels 
regular.      General    health    good.      No    alcohol 


taken.      No   arterio-sclerosis    nor   arcus    senilis; 
knee  jerks   normal;    no   signs    of   tabes.      I  < 
more  easily  fatigued  than  he  used  to.     Has  been 
told  that  he  is   gouty,  but  no  joint  indications, 
no  reeding  of  nails,  and  no  other  signs. 

Prostate  per  rectum  not  much  enlarged;  not 
tender.  Some  phimosis  and  balanitis,  owing  to 
accumulation  of  smegma.  Small  meatus  urin- 
arius.  After  passing  all  the  urine  he  was  able, 
5  oz.  residual  were  drawn  off.  No  albumin  pres- 
ent in  urine.  Ordered:  causticum  2x,  n\v  ter 
ante  cibos;  acid  phosph.  ix,  Til  v  ter  post  cibos. 

February  4th. — Passes  water  more  freely  and 
not  so  much  incontinence  at  night,  and  only 
gets  up  once  in  the  night;  only  3  oz.  residual 
urine.     Continue  medicines. 

February  13th. — Much  better;  2  oz.  residual. 
Continue  medicines. 

February  27th. — Still  improving.  Only  twice 
passed  a  few  drops  unconsciously.  Has  gone 
two  nights  without  being  disturbed  by  having 
to  pass  urine  after  getting  into  bed,  and  on  the 
other  nights  he  has  only  passed  his  water  be- 
cause he  was  awake.  Slight  return  of  sexual 
desire.  Only  6r/2  drachms  of  residual  urine 
drawn  off.  Continue  acid  phosph.  after  meals 
and  mix  vomica  3X,  ni  v  three  times  before 
meals. 

March  20th. — Progressing  well.  Residual 
urine  6  drachms. 

After  this  I  saw  the  patient  three  more  times, 
during  which  he  steadily  improved  as  regards 
general  strength  and  comfort,  but  the  residual 
urine  never  got  below  6  drachms.  This  quantity, 
however,  one  could  afford  to  neglect,  so  that 
treatment  was  discontinued  at  the  end  of  April. 

1  think  this  case  shows  the  value  of  causticum 
in  weakened  and  paralytic  conditions  of  the 
bladder  neck.  In  this  patient  it  is  probable  that 
the  sphincter  of  the  bladder  was  chiefly  at  fault, 
though  there  may  have  been  a  corresponding 
weakness  of  the  detrusor  urinae  muscle.  Be  this 
as  it  may,  weakness  of  the  muscular  structures 
of  the  bladder  should  always  suggest  causticum, 
and  where  we  have  no  central  nerve  lesion  to 
account  for  the  trouble,  it  is  likely  to  be  of 
service.  As  regards  bladder  troubles  due  to 
spinal  degeneration,  the  prospect  of  affording 
relief  by  remedies  is  not  very  brilliant,  but  I  can 
recall  one  case  of  acute  myelitis  with  paraplegia 
and  bladder  paralysis,  where  conium  (p  was 
followed  by  immediate  and  slowly  progressing 
improvement. 

Another  remedy  which   might   possibly   have 
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suggested  itself  in  the  above  case  is  picric  acid 
or  ferrum  picratum.  Needless  to  say  this  drug 
is  not  suited  to  every  case  of  senile  prostate, 
and  from  experience  1  would  be  inclined  to 
leave  it  out  of  consideration  when  there  is  an 
absence  of  symptoms  pointing  to  congestion  and 
irritation  of  the  organ,  and  especially  if  there  is 
loss  of  sexual  power.  Indeed,  the  more  the  con- 
gestion and  sexual  irritation,  the  more  would 
picric  acid  appear  to  be  indicated. 

Case  II. — Prostatic  congestion  mainly  pro- 
duced by  injudicious  diet,  and  relieved  by  at- 
tention to  this  and  indicated  remedies. — Mr.  J. 
C,  forty-six  years,  strong,  healthy  aspect,  com- 
plaining of  pain  in  back,  and  gnawing  pain  in 
rectum  and  across  loins,  worse  on  right  side. 

History. — Two  and  a  half  years  ago  on  going 
to  stool  had  to  strain  a  great  deal.  This  seemed 
to  bring  on  a  urethral  discharge.  Received 
treatment  for  this,  taking  alkalies  ordered  by  a 
medical  man,  but  no  relief  followed.  The  dis- 
charge was  increased  by  drinking  port  wine. 
He  then  saw  three  genito-urinary  specialists  in 
succession,  who  gave  varying  opinions  and 
treatment.  Finally  he  went  to  Carlsbad,  after 
which  he  lost  the  discharge,  but  the  grinding 
pain  in  the  rectum  and  across  the  loins  per- 
sisted. Sexual  desire  increased.  Is  a  very  free 
liver;    drinks  champagne  and  port  for  dinner. 

He  finds  riding  on  horseback  relieves  the  pain 
a  great  deal,  especially  after  the  first  week  or  so. 
Just  at  first  it  rather  increases  the  pain.  Much 
trouble  with  flatulence.  This  is  never  passed 
upwards,  but  always  in  the  downward  direction. 
Pulse,  high  tension. 

Examination:  prostate  slightly  enlarged  and 
markedly  tender  per  rectum;  genitalia  appear 
normal;  stomach  much  dilated.  Patient  very 
well  nourished,  but  dilated  venules  in  many 
parts  of  body  and  face.  Cannot  lie  on  left  side, 
as  it  brings  on  palpitation. 

August  8th — Ordered  lycopodium  3X,  t.d.s., 
anacardium  ix,  Tl\v,  nocte  maneque;  put  on  a 
diet  free  from  potatoes  and  bread;  toast  al- 
lowed. Alcohol  in  strict  moderation,  likewise 
tobacco.     Testicles  to  be  suspended. 

August  19th. — P.etter  in  every  way.  No  pain 
in  rectum  or  back  now,  and  prostate  much  less 
tender.  Taking  the  diet  easily  and  digesting 
his  food  well,  and  flatulence  much  decreased. 
Continue. 

August  28th. — Improvement  maintained.  To 
make  tin  history  of  this  case  short,  I  may  say 
that  I  have  since  seen  this  patient  on  an  average 


every  four  or  six  months,  and  that  each  time 
he  returns  because  of  a  relapse,  owing  to  some 
indiscretions  in  diet.  Lycopodium  continues  to 
be  his  sheet  anchor,  with  occasional  doses  of 
podophylin  6  and  ferrum  picratum  3X. 

1  have  always  looked  upon  his  case  as  one  of 
auto-intoxication  from  the  gastro-intestinal 
tract,  the  stress  of  the  poison  falling  upon  the 
genito-urinary  apparatus.  I  think  it  is  to  this 
that  we  may  attribute  the  improvement  in  the 
prostatic  condition  brought  about  by  horse  rid- 
ing, for  it  is  not  usual  for  patients  with  con- 
gested prostate  to  find  this  form  of  exercise  bene- 
fits them.  It  is  possible  that  the  riding  improved 
the  action  of  the  stomach  and  liver,  and  better 
enabled  the  latter  organ  to  carry  on  its  toxin- 
destroying  function.  The  presence  of  the  di- 
lated vessels  in  his  case  is  also  interesting,  for  I 
have  come  to  associate  this  condition  with  auto- 
toxis,  when  not  obviously  due  to  excessive  al- 
cohol ingestion. 

The  flatulent  distension  is  to  some  extent  an 
index  of  the  autotoxis,  being  due  to  the  fermen- 
tation of  the  food  taken;  and  the  products  of 
these  fermentations  have  a  paralysing  action  on 
the  venous  coats,  and  lead  eventually  to  perma- 
nent dilatation  of  the  venules.  This  is  shown 
particularly  on  the  alae  nasi  and  at  their  inser- 
tion in  the  cheeks.  In  such  cases  fermentable 
foods  should  be  avoided,  and  potatoes,  bread, 
and  pastry  are  the  most  important  articles  of 
diet  to  forbid. 

Of  drugs,  lycopodium  and  berberis  are  the 
first  two  I  thought  of  in  the  above  case,  and  I 
chose  lycopodium  because  of  the  marked  flatu- 
lence, and  I  had  no  reason  to  be  dissatisfied  with 
the  result  of  its  use.  At  the  same  time  berberis 
is  a  very  useful  remedy  in  ail  cases  where  there 
is  much  pain  in  the  back,  and  there  are  liver 
and  rectal  symptoms  as  well  as  the  prostatic. 

Case  III. — Seminal  vesiculitis  with  pain,  re- 
cjuiring  constant  use  of  morphia;  gradual  cure 
with  ferrum  picratum,  massage  and  heat  applied 
locally.  Mr.  C.  F.,  thirty-eight  years,  seen  June, 
1902,  complaining  of  constant  pain  in  the  re- 
gion of  the  prostate. 

History. — In  January,  1901,  was  shooting  in 
Ireland,  and  contracted  a  chill;  had  inflamma- 
tion of  neck  of  bladder.  This  passed  off,  but 
left  pain  in  the  region  of  the  prostate.  Had  been 
under  two  allopathic  specialists,  and  had  various 
forms  of  treatment,  including  light  baths  and 
electric  current;  also  suppositories  of  icthyol 
and  iodoform,   likewise   change  of  climate,  but 
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all  to  no  purpose.  The  last  surgeon  he  saw 
prescribed  quarter  grain  morphia  suppository, 
once  daily,  and  this  he  finds  is  the  only  way  he 
gets  relief,  and  so  has  continued  using  them. 

The  pains  is  most  marked  in  the  center  of  the 
perineum,  and  is  also  present  in  the  right  groin. 
It  is  usually  absent  on  waking  in  the  morning, 
and  it  starts  after  the  post-matutinal  action  of 
the  bowels;  but  should  this  action  be  prevented 
from  any  cause  the  pain  comes  on,  only  later  in 
day,  when  he  has  been  up  and  about  for  a  time. 
It  is  much  aggravated  by  standing,  cycling,  or 
horse  riding. 

He  describes  the  pain  as  a  dull  ache.  It  some- 
times goes  down  the  back  of  the  leg.  It  is  ag- 
gravated by  passing  water.  He  rather  fre- 
quently wakes  up  with  erections.  Coitus 
usually  aggravates  the  pain.  He  has  had  on 
three  occasions  a  gleety  discharge  from  the 
urethra  since  marriage,  owing  probably  to  in- 
fection from  leucorrhceal  discharge.  Previous 
to  this  no  venereal  trouble.  No  blood  or  pus 
in  the  urine,  and  no  bleeding  from  the  bowel. 

On  examining  per  rectum  the  right  lobe  of  the 
prostate  was  tender,  but  there  was  no  enlarge- 
ment. Beyond  the  prostate  on  the  right  side 
could  be  felt  a  hard  and  tender  swelling  in  the 
position  of  the  seminal  vesicle.  The  left  side 
appeared  free  from  trouble.  Examination  of  the 
abdomen  revealed  a  tender  enlarged  gland  on 
the  right  pelvic  brim. 

The  first  thing  to  do  in  this  case  was  to  wean 
the  patient  from  the  morphia,  for  he  had  come 
to  depend  on  it  for  relief  of  the  pain.  In  the 
place  of  the  suppository  I  ordered  him  one  con- 
taining gr.  ii  icthvol,  gr.  one-eighth  extract  of 
belladonna  and  gr.  ij  of  eucaine.  Internally 
phosphoric  acid  x  was  given.  I  also  told  him  to 
inject  into  the  bowel  night  and  morning  2  oz.  of 
water  at  100°  F.,  and  increasing  it  to  the  greatest 
heat  he  could  bear. 

In  a  week  he  reurned  but  had  not  improved. 
He  had  kept  away  from  the  morphia,  but  had 
suffered  great  pain.  At  this  visit  I  commenced 
massage  of  the  vesicles  per  rectum.  This  was 
painful,  and  was  only  carried  out  for  two  min- 
utes. Ferrum  picratum  x  was  ordered,  and  as 
an  injection  into  the  rectum,  if  the  pain  was  not 
bearable,  a  mixture  containing  gr.  x  of  antipvrin 
a«d  TTLx  of  laudanum  to  the  ounce  of  water  was 
prescribed. 

On  June  18th  he  returned,  reporting  some 
improvement,  and  having  used  the  injection  only 
two  or  three   times.      I   repeated   the   massage, 


which  caused  less  pain.  This  was  continued 
once  every  week,  and  on  July  qth  he  was 
so  much  better  that  he  had  discontinued  the 
injection  of  laudanum  for  over  two  weeks 
He.  was  now  ordered  Turkish  baths  twice 
weekly;  the  ferrum  picratum  was  continued, 
and  the  massage  of  the  vesicle  per  rectum 
once  a  week.  In  addition  to  the  above 
he  was  to  take  a  hot  sitz  bath  once  daily, 
the  temperature  from  ioo3  increased  to  no°,  to 
remain  in  the  bath  at  least  a  quarter  of  an  hour. 

By  August  13th  he  had  practically  lost  all  the 
spontaneous  pain,  and  massage  of  the  vesicle 
was  nearly  painless,  though  the  organ  was  Mill 
easily  felt.  I  saw  him  again  in  October  and  De- 
cember; on  both  occasions  he  had  had  a  slight 
relapse,  owing  to  indiscretions  in  diet  and  get- 
ting wet.  On  the  last  visit  in  January  of  this 
year  he  reported  himself  feeling  very  well,  and 
by  rectal  examination  it  was  with  difficulty  that 
I  was  able  to  feel  any  increase  in  size  of  the 
formerly  much  distended  vesicle,  and  the  iliac 
gland  was  not  discernible. 

The  above  case  is  a  very  typical  one  of  the 
disease  in  question,  and  as  I  have  in  a  previous 
communication  to  this  journal  given  some  ac- 
count of  the  malady,  I  will  here  only  draw  at- 
tention to  one  point,  viz.,  the  great  value  of  local 
application  of  heat  in  affections  of  the  vesicles 
and  prostate.  I  have  not  found  that  it  is  nec- 
essary to  inject  hot  water  into  the  rectum  in 
order  that  the  beneficial  effects  of  this  agent  may 
be  produced;  a  hot  sitz  bath  is  equally  efficient, 
only  it  is  absolutely  necessary  that  it  be  hot,  i.e., 
from  iooc  to  no°  I7.,  and  that  the  patient  stay 
in  it  for  at  least  fifteen  minutes,  and  better, 
twenty  minutes.  They  are  best  taken  night  and 
morning,  but  if  only  one  of  these  can  be  taken 
the  night  bath  is  the  better,  as  the  patient  is 
more  likely  to  have  a  good  night's  rest  follow- 
ing its  use,  a  matter  of  no  slight  importance,  as 
the  nervous  system,  worried  all  day  by  the  con- 
stant sense  of  pain,  is  enabled  to  recover  some- 
what if  a  quiet  sleep  is  obtained. 

It  may  be  noticed  that  I  ordered  this  patient 
acid  phosph.  at  his  first  visit,  and  that  it  did  no 
good.  Ferrum  picratum  ordered  later  appeared 
to  benefit  him,  and  though  I  made  a  few  changes 
in  the  subsequent  treatment,  giving  both  nux, 
sulphur,  and  berberis,  he  always  asked  to  be  put 
back  on  the  picrate,  as  it  seemed  to  do  him  good. 

He  was  a  spare,  dark-haired  man  of  bilious 
temperament,  having  suffered  from  biliary  colic 
at  about  twentv-five  vears  of  age.      It  is  these 
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dark-haired  individuals  to  whom,  as  Dr.  Cooper 
first  pointed  out,  this  drug'  is  most  suited.  The 
relationship  between  iron  salts  and  dark  hair  is 
interesting,  those  possessing  dark  hair  having 
much  iron  in  their  constitution;  as  would  indeed 
be  expected  since  the  hair  pigment  is  derived 
from  haemoglobin.  Fair  people  are  said  to  have 
more  of  sulphur  in  their  composition. 

IV.  Note  on  the  local  use  of  hydrastis  in 
ulceration  of  the  colon  and  rectum. 

In  this  note  I  wish  to  draw  attention  to  the 
great  value  of  hydrastis  in  chronic  rectal  and 
colonic  ulceration. 

I  am  aware  that  in  recommending  this  drug 
for  these  conditions  I  am  not  bringing  forward 
anything  original,  but  I  should  like  to  point  out 
what  I  have  found  to  be  the  most  satisfactory 
way  of  using  it. 

In  the  first  place,  as  regards  the  drug  itself. 
Local  applications  of  the  tincture,  either  pure 
or  diluted  with  water,  are  far  too  irritating  for 
the  bowel.  It  is  necessary  in  order  to  get  the 
full  benefit  of  the  medicament  to  use  an  extract 
which  has  been  prepared  without  spirit.  It  is 
probable  that  there  is  more  than  one  prepara- 
tion of  this  nature  in  the  market,  though  I  know 
of  only  one,  viz.,  Parke  Davis's  "  Fluid  Hy- 
drastis." I  believe  that  this  is  a  form  of  gly- 
cerine extract. 

It  is  best  to  clear  out  the  bowel  previouslv 
with  a  copious  injection,  given  with  the  patient 
in  the  "  knee  elbow  "  position.  If  a  quart  is 
slowly  injected  the  greater  part  of  the  sigmoid 
will  be  flushed.  After  this  lias  been  returned, 
and  the  bowel  well  emptied,  a  long,  soft  rubber 
tube  should  be  passed  into  the  rectum  as  high 
as  possible.  It  will  probably  be  stopped  at  the 
promontory  of  the  sacrum.  If  sustained  pressure 
does  not  enable  the  tube  to  be  passed  higher  up 
it  will  be  wiser  to  desist  from  further  effort,  but 
it  will  often  happen  that  this,  and  the  obstruction 
caused  by  a  fold  of  mucous  membrane,  may  be 
overcome  by  the  injection  through  the  tube  of  a 
small  quantity  {Yz  oz.)  of  water. 

The  lotion,  made  of  varying  strength,  from 
a  drachm  to  the  pint  to  a  drachm  to  the  ounce, 
may  now  be  injected,  one  to  two  ounces  being- 
sent  in  at  a  time.  The  injections  can  be  made 
as  often  as  necessary,  once  dailv  at  first,  and 
as  matters  improve  they  can  be  used  only  every 
other  clay. 

In  this  way  I  have  had  the  good  fortune  to 
cure   more   than    one    case    of   obstinate    rectal 


ulceration,  and  benefited  some  cases  of  colitis. 
In  one  case  of  cancerous  ulcer  of  the  rectum, 
this  method  of  treatment  was  of  the  greatest  ser- 
vice, it  not  only  caused  great  diminution  of  the 
discharge,  but  appeared  to  give  much  relief  to 
the  irritation  and  pain  which  were  sapping  the 
patient's  strength.  In  this  instance  it  was  used 
in  the  strength  of  a  drachm  to  two  ounces. 


Mortb  IReviewino. 


When  patient  is  hysterical  and  complains  of 
lump  in  throat  give  ignatia. 

For  placing  the  hands  under  the  head  we  may 
think  of  arsenicum,  bell.,  platina,  gels. 

When  patient  throws  or  bends  head  backwards 
we  think  of  belladonna;   also  of  hepar  and  hyos. 

Platina  is  indicated  when  she  lies  with  hands 
over  head  and  has  extreme  tenderness  of  genital 
organs. 

Cina  is  well  indicated  when  child  throws  its 
head  backwards  from  intestinal  irritation,  on 
account  of  worms. 

Spongia  patient  throws  the  head  backwards 
whilst  sleeping  and  whilst  sitting  up;  also  found 
in  diseases  of  the  heart. 

Staphisagria  patient  bends  head  forward,  the 
tongue  dropping  out  of  the  mouth,  with  swelling 
and  soreness  at  root  of  tongue. 

Pulsatilla  and  rhus  have  relief  on  stretching 
the  muscles,  therefore  the  patient  sleeps  with 
both  legs  stretched  out  to  full  length. 

When  the  asthmatic  condition  or  dyspncea  are 
combined  with  the  placing  of  the  hands  under 
the  head  in  sleep  or  when  awake  give  mix  vom. 

Chamomilla  patient  sleeps  with  legs  widely 
apart.  Platina  the  same  when  the  genital  organs 
are  so  sensitive  they  cannot  be  touched  (in  fe- 
males). 

Pulsatilla  is  indicated  when  patient  lies  with 
hands  on  abdomen.  When  patients  demand  to 
lie  with  their  heads  low  we  have  arnica,  spongia, 
aconite,  hepar  sulph. 

Sulphur  patient  has  head  turned  to  one  side, 
so  has  cina.  A  fine  cure  reported  in  which  a 
child  dropped  its  head  on  left  shoulder  every 
day  at  4  p.m.,  which  remained  in  this  position 
until  the  following  morning.  Cured  with  sul- 
phur. 

In  disease  women  frequently  have  the  habit 
of  placing  their  hands  over  the  head  in  sleep; 
for  this  condition  several  remedies  are  indicated. 
The  most  prominent  of  which  is  pulsatilla.  When 
this  same  condition  occurs  in  men  mix  vomica 
is  the  most  nrominent. 
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Surgical    Treatment 

Of    Ulcer    of   the    Stomach. 

Mansell  Moullin's  volume  is  to  be  regarded 
not  as  a  general  treatise  on  gastric  ulcer,  but 
rather  as  a  collection  of  practical  considerations 
relating  to  the  clinical  features  of  this  affection 
illustrated  by  cases.  In  the  introductory  sections 
a  description  is  given  of  the  variety  of  structural 
lesions  included  under  the  title  of  simple  ulcer 
of  the  stomach;  the  appearances  of  some  when 
presented  in  the  living  body  differing  very  much, 
it  is  stated,  from  those  of  similar  lesions  revealed 
post  mortem.  From  his  extensive  experience  of 
gastric  ulcer,  and  from  a  study  of  statistics  col- 
lected and  analysed,  the  author  has  been  led  to 
the  conclusions  that  the  proportion  of  severe  and 
"  hospital  "  cases,  which  is  cured  in  the  full  sense 
of  the  term,  is  not  nearly  so  high  as  is  generally 
imagined,  and,  also,  that  there  would  be  much 
saving  of  life,  and  of  pain  and  suffering,  if  there 
were  more  frequent  recourse  in  properly  selected 
cases  to  operative  intervention.  The  conclusions 
with  regard  to  the  curability  of  gastric  ulcer, 
based  as  they  are  on  hospital  material,  and  on 
the  clinical  statistics  of  a  hospital  which,  it  may 
be  assumed,  contains  a  large  proportion  of  the 
poorest  and  most  careless  of  patients,  seem  to 
be  too  narrow  for  general  application.  This,  we 
find,  is  really  admitted,  for  though  a  general 
statement  occurs  in  one  place  "  that  gastric  ulcer 
recurs  or  relapses  in  at  least  two-fifths  of  the 
cases  which  are  apparently  cured,"  the  author  in 
another  page  in  which  the  mortality  of  this  affec- 
tion is  considered,  states  that  "  he  deals  only 
with  the  graver  cases  such  as  would  be  admitted 
into  hospitals." 

The  views  of  the  author  on  surgical  treatment 
seem  to  be  that  in  cases  of  gastric  ulcer  marked 
by  persistent  symptoms  of  a  grave  and  distress- 
ing character,  as  in  cases  of  relapsing  and  more 
or  less  persistent  appendicitis,  direct  operative 
intervention  is  indicated.  In  discussing  the 
treatment  of  gastric  ulcer  the  author  advocates 
a  more  frequent  recourse  to  operative  interven- 
tion in  cases  marked  by  persistent  symptoms  of 
a  grave  and  distressing  character.  Such  inter- 
vention should,  it  is  held,  be  directly  applied  to 
the  seat  of  the  lesion,  and  consist  in  thorough 
exploration  of  the  stomach,  and  excision  or  con- 
striction by  ligature  of  the  ulcer. 

Indirect  treatment  by  gastroenterostomy  is 
not  very  favorably  regarded.  This  operation,  in 
Moullin's  opinion,  should  be  reserved  for  cases 
of  hemorrhage  in  which  the  source  of  bleeding 


cannot  be  found,  or  the  gastric  ulcer  is  too  large 
to  be  directly  attacked;  but  even  as  a  means  of 
arresting  hemorrhage  gastroenterostomy,  it  is 
held,  cannot  be  regarded  as  reliable. 

Although  the  author  is  not  sanguine  that  his 
conclusions  with  regard  to  the  treatment  of  gas- 
tric ulcer  will  be  generally  accepted,  he  has  done 
much  in  these  pages  to  convince  surgeons  of  the 
advisability  of  dealing  with  obstinate  cases  of  this 
affection  on  the  same  lines  as  with  relapsing  and 
persistent  appendicitis.  We  are  disposed  to 
think,  however,  that  the  indications  for  such 
treatment  as  the  author  advocates  are  not  very 
clearly  laid  down,  and  certainly  it  may  be  ques- 
tioned whether  every  gastric  ulcer  that  has 
ceased  to  be  acute  and  has  become  chronic  re- 
quires operation.  Many  cases  of  chronic  gastric 
ulcer  may,  there  can  be  no  doubt,  be  successfully 
treated — as  is,  indeed,  suggested  by  the  author — 
by  thorough  and  prolonged  rest. 

Les    Dilatations 
de    I'Cstomac. 

Maurice  Soupault  gives  a  most  excellent  ac- 
count of  dilatation  of  the  stomach.  The  author 
divides  the  subject  into  dilatations  of  pyloric 
origin  and  those  which  are  due  to  insufficiency 
or  atony  of  the  walls  of  the  stomach.  In  this 
connection  we  notice  that  he  admits,  in  a  some- 
what guarded  manner,  the  possibility  of  pyloric 
obstruction  being  due  to  simple  spasm,  although 
he  thinks  such  dilatation  can  never  be  great  or 
lead  to  retention  of  contents,  and  he  is  decidedly 
opposed  to  the  view  that  spasm  alone  can  ac- 
count for  extensive  dilatation  with  retention,  of 
which  he  thinks  satisfactory  evidence  is  entirely 
wanting.  He  is  of  opinion  that  atony  of  the 
muscular  walls  is  mainly  dependent  upon  con- 
genital debility  of  the  muscular  fiber  of  the 
stomach,  and  that  nervous  debility,  neurasthenia, 
over-work,  etc.,  are  only  auxiliary  and  aggravat- 
ing factors  in  its  production,  but  he  recognizes 
the  remarkable  influence  on  its  development  of 
debilitating  diseases,  such  as  chlorosis,  tuber- 
culosis, or  severe  acute  affections,  of  which  ty- 
phoid fever  is  a  good  example.  He  goes  so  far 
as  to  say  that  "  atonic  dilatation  is  a  congenital 
affection,  and  never  acquired."  Such  a  state- 
ment seems  to  be  extravagant,  it  does  not  seem 
possible  to  say  whether  a  given  person  has  or 
has  not  this  congenital  weakness  of  the  muscular 
wall  of  the  stomach,  and  it  is  arguing  in  a  circle 
to  assert  that  only  those  congenitally  affected 
persons  are  liable  to  get  dilatation  of  the  stomach 
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should  they  become  neurasthenic  or  have  an  at- 
tack of  typhoid  fever. 

M.  Soupault  points  out  very  truly  how  many 
of  these  cases  are  latent  and  only  recognized  by  a 
systematic  exploration  of  the  abdomen,  espe- 
cially by  insufflating  the  organ  by  means  of  ef- 
fervescing powders.  He  rejects  Professor  Bou- 
chard's doctrine  of  auto-intoxication  as  explain- 
ing the  frequency  with  which  the  subjects  of  dila- 
tation of  the  stomach  are  attacked  with  other 
diseases,  particularly  tuberculosis  and  typhoid 
fever.  He  supports,  with  much  greater  show  of 
reason,  the  view  that  both  the  dilatation  and  the 
general  diseases  are  connected  with  functional 
derangement  of  the  nervous  system,  and  we  won- 
der that  he  should  not  consider  this  a  sufficiently 
satisfactory  explanation  without  desiring  to  put 
forward  his  very  doubtful  theory  of  a  congenital 
defect  of  the  muscular  wall  of  the  stomach.  The 
general  principles  of  treatment  are  thoroughly 
sound,  though  we  may  object  to  certain  details. 
For  example,  we  doubt  the  wisdom  of  giving 
very  large  powders  of  insoluble  antacid  sub- 
stances such  as  bismuth  and  chalk,  for  if  these 
are  to  be  continued  for  any  length  of  time  there 
must  be  a  considerable  risk  of  the  formation  of 
intestinal  calculi. 

He  is  an  energetic  advocate  of  surgical  inter- 
ference in  dilatation  due  to  pyloric  obstruction, 
but  he  does  not  recommend  it  in  atonic  cases. 
He  says  that  he  has  only  had  three  cases  of  the 
latter  class  operated  upon;  two  underwent  gas- 
troenterostomy and  one  pyloropyasty ;  neither 
was  benefited,  in  two  the  condition  was  aggra- 
vated, while  the  dilatation  persisted  in  each  case. 
He  is,  however,  disposed  to  regard  favorably 
the  operation  of  gastropexy  when  there  is  marked 
enteroposis  and  vertical  dislocation  of  the 
stomach,  but  this  should  not  be  resorted  to  un- 
til all  other  means  have  been  tried,  especially  the 
use  of  a  belt,  which  he  finds  sufficient  for  the 
purpose  in  most  cases. 

New    Letters    and    Memorial 
Of    Jane    Welsh    Carlyle. 

Men  of  genius  are  proverbially  unhappy  in 
their  marriages,  a  fact  which  Lombroso  and  his 
school  seek  to  explain  by  calling  genius  a  neur- 
osis akin  to  and  often  associated  with  epilepsy. 
We  need  not,  however,  grope  in  the  depths  of 
pathology  for  an  explanation  which  lies  on  the 
surface.  Marriage  is  a  condition  in  which  hap- 
piness is  to  be  found  only  in  a  perfect  blending 
of  wills,  aims,  and  efforts,  of  hopes  and  sym- 
pathies, a  process  necessarily  involving  a  large 
sacrifice  of  self  in  both  parties.  (  )f  such  sacrifice 
genius  is  loo  often  incapable;  it  is  self-centered, 
busy  with  its  own  creations,  and  lives  almost 
wholly  in  an  invisible  world  into  which  the  do- 
mesticities are  not  suffered  to  intrude.  It  is  ex- 
acting, asking  for  all.  and  giving  little  or  noth- 
ing in  return.  This  self-absorption  and  aloof- 
ness  of  genius  render  impossible  that  union  of 
souls  which  lifts  marriage  into  something  higher 


than  a  natural  arrangement  for  the  continuance  of 
the  species.  It  is  the  penalty  of  greatness  that  it 
must  dwell  apart,  like  a  star;  when  it  stoops  to 
mix  with  the  clay  of  ordinary  humanity  the  re- 
sult must  almost  inevitably  be  disastrous. 

Of  this  general  truth  a  striking  example  is  fur- 
nished by  the  sad  story  of  the  married  life  of 
Thomas  Carlyle,  which  has  recently  been  told 
anew  by  Sir  James  Crichton-Browne,  with  a  truer 
insight  into  the  meaning  of  facts  than  was 
shown  by  James  Anthony  Fronde,  and  without 
the  obsession  by  a  preconceived  idea  and  the 
marvelous  talent  for  misrepresentation  which 
made  the  name  of  that  famous  writer  a  byword 
and  a  reproach  among  students  of  history.  The 
new  letters  of  Mrs.  Carlyle,  now  published  by 
Mr.  Alexander  Carlyle,  will  add  nothing  to  her 
reputation  as  a  correspondent,  but  they  fully 
maintain  it;  in  that  branch  of  literature  her  place 
is  with  Madame  de  Sevigne  and  Lady  Mary 
Wortley  Montague.  The  most  interesting  part 
of  the  book  from  our  point  of  view  is  the  intro- 
duction contributed  by  Sir  James  Crichton- 
Browne.  He  has  rekindled  the  fire  of  an  angry 
controversy  which  raged  for  some  time  after  the 
death  of  Carlyle  and  blackened  the  fame  not  only 
of  the  departed  prophet  but  of  his  biographer. 
Whether  it  was  wise  to  stir  the  ashes  of  a  for- 
gotten scandal  is  a  question  that  need  not  be  dis- 
cussed by  us.  Our  business  is  solely  with  the 
medical  aspects  of  what  is  called  the  secret  of 
Carlyle's  married  life. 

Briefly  put,  Sir  James's  view  is  that  whereas 
Fronde  described  Carlyle  as  having  broken  his 
wife's  heart  by  neglect,  the  truth  is  that  Carlyle 
"  a  vigorous  earnest  man  with  his  keen  suscepti- 
bilities; not  easy  to  make  happy,  was  wedded, 
and  was  happy,  and  made  his  wife  happy  in  as 
full  measure  as  the  vials  of  their  felicity  would 
allow."  ( )n  the  other  hand,  the  wife,  instead  of 
being  "  a  femme  incomprisc  and  sadly  injured 
woman,"  as  Fronde  painted  her,  was  a  highly 
neurotic  subject,  with  an  inherited  tendency  to 
nerve  disorder,  and  the  victim,  even  as  a  young 
girl,  of  sick  headaches  which  continued  to  tor- 
ture her  at  frequent  intervals  throughout  her 
married  life.  She  suffered  besides  from  innum- 
erable attacks  of  influenza — according  to  Har- 
riet Martineau  she  had  "  eight  influenzas  an- 
nually." Moreover,  she  had  frequent  catarrhs, 
periodical  in  character,  occurring  almost  invari- 
ably in  spring  and  autumn.  The  instability  of 
her  nervous  system  made  her  morbidly  sensitive 
to  noise,  and  during  the  greater  part  of  her  life 
she  was  haunted  by  the  demon  of  sleeplessness. 
She  tried  to  exorcise  him  by  the  use  of  morphine, 
a  drug  of  which,  as  pointed  out  by  Sir  James, 
a  secondary  effect  is  "  to  induce  unfounded  sus- 
picions and  even  delusions  of  persecution  in  those 
who  habitually  indulge  in  it."  Her  own  letters 
afford  ample  proof  that  her  life  was  a  long 
disease;  as  Sir  James  Crichton-Browne  puts  it 
and  they  are  pervaded  by  a  sickroom  flavor,  with 
frequent  invocations  of  castor  oil. 
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In  1846,  when  she  was  forty-five  years  of  age, 
the  low  spirits,  engendered  by  chronic  ill-health, 
deepened  into  the  gloom  of  a  persistent  mental 
nightmare,  in  which  she  was  the  prey  of  morbid 
suspicions  and  phantoms  the  offspring  of  her 
own  frenzied  imagination.  In  this  condition, 
which  lasted  ten  years,  she  wrote  the  "  Journal," 
which  is  cited  in  evidence  of  Carlyle's  neglect 
and  ill-treatment.  The  impartial  medical  student 
of  that  "  Journal  "  will,  we  think,  fully  agree  with 
Sir  lames  that,  whatever  it  may  be  taken  to  prove 
against  Carlyle,  it  establishes  beyond  all  possi- 
bility of  question  the  fact  that  the  mind  of  the 
writer  was  not  well  balanced,  and  that  sometimes 
the  balance  inclined  across  the  border  line. 
Those  familiar  with  such  cases  cannot  fail  to 
recognize  in  the  sufferings  of  the  patient, 
described  by  herself  with  marvelous  vividness, 
the  symptoms  of  climacteric  melancholia.  Sir 
James  is  careful  to  explain  that  Mrs.  Carlyle's 
mental  disorder  was  not  "  insanity  in  the  crude 
sense  of  the  term,  but  a  derangement  of  the  feel- 
ings, with  consequent  delusional  beliefs,  having 
no  rational  foundation,  and  irremovable  by  de- 
monstrative proof  of  their  untenability,  all  due  to 
disease  of  the  brain  and  nervous  system  which 
it  is  customary  to  call  functional,  because  of  the 
invisibility  of  the  changes  that  accompany  it  and 
their  irremediable  character."  The  disease  of  the 
mind  was  emotional  throughout,  and  did  not  in 
any  appreciable  degree  affect  her  intellectual 
powers. 

While  we  hold  that  Sir  James  has  made  out 
his  case  as  to  Mrs.  Carlyle,  we  do  not  think  that 
he  has  succeeded  in  vindicating  Carlyle's  char- 
acter as  a  husband.  No  ingenuity  in  explain- 
ing away  his  use  of  the  word  "  remorse  "  can 
wipe  out  the  record  of  his  unavailing  contrition 
when  he  found  what  a  tragedy  he  had  made  of  her 
life.  It  would  be  idle  to  blame  him;  he  was 
wrapped  up  in  his  work,  and  took  the  self-sacri- 
ffce  of  his  wife,  as  he  took  his  morning  porridge, 
as  a  matter  of  right..  Thackerav.  the  arch- 
enemy of  snobs,  confesses  that  in  his  heart  he 
was  himself  a  snob.  Carlyle,  less  sensitively 
self-conscious,  never  seems  to  have  suspected 
that  he,  the  denouncer  of  shams,  was  himself 
deluded  by  shams,  giving  to  poor  helpless  souls 
who  asked  for  the  bread  of  guidance  the  stone 
■of  a  vague  appeal  to  the  Veracities  and  Silences. 
From  such  unsubstantial  fare  his  wife,  whose 
religious  belief  he  had  undermined,  could  extract 
no  spiritual  nourishment,  but  he  seems  to  have 
been  able  to  comfort  himself  with  shams  in  capi- 
tal letters.  It  should  be  added  that  he  too  was 
neurotic  and  a  martyr  to  life-long  dyspepsia,  or 
as  Dr.  G.  M.  Gould  contends,  of  eye  strain  caus- 
ing widespread  disorder  of  the  nervous  system. 

Thomas  Carlyle  was  a  great  man,  and,  as  far 
as  is  ordinarily  understood  by  morality,  a  good 
man.  Sir  James  himself,  however,  admits  that 
he  was  "  gey  ill  to  deal  wi'."  This,  if  we  under- 
stand him  aright,  he  considers  natural,  "  for,"  he 
says,  "  when  we  come  to  think  of  it,  so  are  most 


men  except  the  nincompoops."  We  hope  that 
clever  young  men  who  read  this  remark  will  not 
be  led  by  it  to  the  belief  that  sourness  and  irrita- 
bility and  disregard  of  the  feelings  of  others  are 
marks  of  genius.  For  our  own  part  we  agree 
with  Robert  Louis  Stevenson  that  "  gentleness 
and  cheerfulness,  these  come  before  all  morality; 
they  are  the  perfect  duties."  We  frankly  say 
that  we  think  Carlyle  would  have  been  a  better 
man  had  he  been  somewhat  less  austere  in  the 
morality  for  which  he  is  justly  praised  and  more 
careful  to  make  his  wife  happy. 

Into  the  question  of  Carlyle's  physical  fitness 
for  marriage,  which  is  now  being  debated  with 
somewhat  indecent  freedom  in  the  public  press, 
we  prefer  not  to  enter  here.  Every  physician 
has  doubtless  heard  what  Mr.  Andrew  Lang  calls 
"  gentlemen's  stories  "  relative  to  this  matter. 
Whether  there  is  any  truth  in  them  we  are  not  in 
a  position  to  say. 

The  moral  of  the  sad  and  somewhat  sordid 
drama  is  that  neurotic  persons — especially  if 
they  have  genius — should  not  marry  at  all  unless 
they  can  find  mates  content  to  save  them  from 
the  jolts  and  frictions  and  worries  of  life  without 
better  reward  than  the  occasional  smile  or  word 
of  recognition  bestowed  on  a  devoted  drudge. 
Shakespeare  says: 

"  Let  me  not  to  the  marriage  of  true  minds 
Admit  impediments." 

But,  unhapily,  the  marriage  of  true  minds  is  likely 
to  be  marred  by  selfishness  and  ill-temper,  to  say 
nothing  of  impediments  connected  with  the  body. 


Alumina  has  a  stool  of  black  lumps  of  blood. 

In  secale  cornutum  the  child  is  very  cold,  but 
will  not  allow  the  covering  to  remain  on  it  whilst 
awake  or  asleep. 

If  the  child  lies  on  its  back  it  is  very  weak. 
For  this  condition  two  remedies  are  best  indi- 
cated, calcarea  and  lycopodium.  In  acute  cases 
belladonna  is  best.  Belladonna  is  the  acute  of 
calcarea.  Lycopodium  is  best  indicated  in  adults 
than  in  children. 

Uterine  hemorrhage  after  labor  has  been  cured 
by  taking  the  pillow  from  under  the  head,  and 
placing  the  same  under  the  hips.  When  only 
one  symptom  presents,  namely,  the  profuse 
hemorrhage,  think  of  belladonna,  and  secale  cor. 
These  have  proven  most  successful,  and  are  now 
mostly  relied  upon  by  low-potency  practitioners. 

Hypericum  perfol.  for  mechanical  injuries, 
wounds  by  nails,  or  splinters  in  the  feet,  needles 
under  the  nails,  squeezing,  hammering  of  the 
toes  and  fingers,  especially  the  tips  of  the  fingers; 
when  the  nerves  have  been  lacerated,  wounded 
torn,  with  excruciating  pains.  It  prevents  lock- 
jaw from  wounds  in  the  soles  of  the  feet,  or  of 
fingers,  and  palms  of  the  hands. 
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Alcohol. 


In  "  A  Record  of  Therapeutic  Progress  for 
1902,"  by  Dr.  Hare,  of  Philadelphia,  the  remarks 
on  alcohol  are  very  practical  and  common-sense, 
in  view  of  the  contradictory  statements  made  and 
as  a  reaction  from  the  old  indiscriminate  pre- 
scription of  alcohol,  as  alcohol  is  not  even  a 
stimulant,  but  is  in  all  cases  a  depressant,  and 
an  actual  poison.  We  quote  this  passage  with 
approval,  as  moderate,  just,  practical,  and  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  experience  of  so  many  ex- 
cellent and  unprejudiced  observers.  Practical 
observation  and  experience  are  worth  any 
amount  of  theory.  Dr.  Hare  says:  "  Without  the 
slightest  intention  to  disregard  or  discredit  the 
accurate  investigations  of  a  very  considerable 
number  of  laboratory  workers,  it  still  seems  to 
us  incredible  that  the  world  at  iarge  and  genera- 
tion after  generation  of  physicians,  should  have 
been  so  completely  misled  as  to  the  action  of  a 
remedy,  as  to  believe  that  it  was  useful  as  a 
stimulant,  when  in  reality  it  was  not  only  use- 
less, but  harmful.  While  it  may  be  true  that 
the  administration  of  alcohol  in  certain  stages 
of  typhoid  fever  does  not  really  exercise  a  stimu- 
lative influence  upon  the  circulatory  apparatus 
itself,  nor  upon  the  nervous  system,  there  can 
be  no  doubt  that  its  proper  administration  under 
these  circumstances  does  improve  the  condi- 
tion of  the  circulation,  digestion,  and  nervous 
apparatus.  Again  and  again,  when  alcohol  has 
been  properly  employed  in  the  treatment  of  this 
malady,  we  have  seen  it  produce  a  satisfactory 
condition  of  the  circulation,  which  before  its  use 
had  been  distinctly  unsatisfactory.  It  is  a  most 
common  experience  for  physicians  with  large 
hospital  facilities  to  meet  with  patients  who  at 
the  end  of  ten  or  fourteen  days  of  typhoid  fever 
manifestly  have  a  feeble  pulse  and  distant  heart- 
sounds,  and  in  whom  a  more  normal  pulse  and 
more  distinct  heart-sounds  can  soon  be  pro- 
duced if  alcohol  is  properly  given  them.  In  our 
experience  no  other  drug  does  as  well  in  the  con- 
dition we  have  named ;  although  we  do  not  mean 
for  a  moment  to  intimate  that  all  patients  are 
benefited  by  it,  since  some  undoubtedly  manifest 
idiosyncrasies  in  regard  to  the  effect  which  it 
exercises  on  them."  And  in  the  chapter  on 
"  Dietetics,"  by  R.  Hutchison,  M.  D.,  pp.  226- 
234,  some  observations  on  alcohol  by  Professor 
T.  R.  Eraser,  of  Edinburgh,  are  summarized, 
and  are  of  interest  to  homeopaths,  as  corroborat- 
ing views  frequently  enunciated  by  us,  that  alco- 
hol is  no  exception  to  the  fact  of  the  double 
action  of  drugs,  but  is  in  fact  an  example  of  it. 


The  summary  by  Dr.  Hutchison  says:  "  Enough 
care  had  not  always  been  taken  to  discriminate 
between  the  effects  produced  by  small  doses  as 
contrasted  with  the  effects  of  large  doses.  The 
effects  were  entirely  different.  In  small  doses 
alcohol  stimulated  the  heart,  while  in  large  doses 
it  paralyzed  it.  It  was  a  substance  which  either 
improved  or  destroyed  digestive  processes,  and 
because  of  the  ease  with  which  it  was  burned 
up  in  the  body  might  give  energy,  and  so  be  of 
use  in  certain  cases."  He  (Professor  Fraser) 
discusses  in  detail:  "  (1)  Its  effects  on  the  cir- 
culation. In  small  doses,  without  doubt,  alcohol 
acted  directly  on  the  heart,  so  as  to  increase  the 
force  of  its  contractions  and  to  quicken  its  action. 
This  rapid  stimulating  action  of  alcohol  was  of 
value  to  the  circulation  as  contrasted  with  the 
majority  of  other  drugs.  Alcohol  was  readily 
absorbed,  and  so  its  effects  were  speedily  pro- 
duced. There  was  no  subsequent  depression  fol- 
lowing on  this  cardiac  stimulation.  The  heart 
merely  returned  to  its  normal  state,  and  was  not 
enfeebled.  It  had  a  direct  action  on  the  blood- 
vessels, as  a  result  of  which  they  dilated.  As  a 
result  of  the  increase  of  the  cardiac  action,  to- 
gether with  the  muscular  dilatation  of  the  vessels, 
there  was  a  widely  distributed  acceleration  of 
the  blood  supply,  and  a  consequent  stimulation 
of  distant  tissues  and  cells  of  the  body,  when 
these  might  be  perishing  for  want  of  nourish- 
ment; (2)  Its  effects  on  digestion.  It  had  been 
absolutely  proved  that  alcohol  stimulated  saliv- 
ary secretion  without  deteriorating  its  power. 
It  also  increased  the  peptonizing  power  of  the 
gastric '  secretion,  as  well  as  stimulating  the 
peristalsis.  Increase  in  the  absorption  of  nitro- 
genous substances  from  the  stomach  wall  must 
result.  Alcohol  was  a  very  satisfactory  agent  in 
stimulating  primary  digestion,  but  only  when 
the  dose  was  moderate;  (3)  Its  effects  on  nutri- 
tion. Alcohol  was  very  easily  oxidized.  After 
taking  alcohol  the  output  of  carbonic  acid  and 
the  intake  of  oxygen  was  increased.  Only  an 
insignificant  amount  of  alcohol  was  to  be  dis- 
covered in  any  of  the  excretions.  Such  facts 
showed  that  alcohol  was  absolutely  burned  up  in 
the  body,  and  it  must  therefore  generate  energy 
and  force.  It  was  not  to  be  placed  high  as  a 
food  substance.  Its  only  value  lay  in  allowing 
us  to  tide  over  an  emergency,  as  where  a  patient 
was  unable  to  retain  any  food  in  the  stomach, 
and  where  death  threatened.  By  giving  alcohol 
in  suitable  cases  one  could  ward  off  this,  and 
so  surmount  crises."  Such  statements  as  to  the 
double  or  reverse  action  of  alcoholic  large  and 
small  doses  respectively,  are  interesting  to  ho- 
meopaths as  coming  from  one  who  has  published 
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papers  on  the  treatment  of  chronic  dyspepsia, 
chronic  gastric  catarrh,  and  ulceration  of  the 
stomach  by  kali  bichromicum. 

CACTUS    AND    OTHER    REMEDIES. 

The  action  of  cactus  as  a  heart  remedy  is  men- 
tioned more  than  once.  Dr.  Hare  says  (Ibid.): 
"It  is  also  very  useful  in  nervous  palpitation, 
and  in  some  instances  acts  very  much  better  than 
digitalis  "  (p.  17).  We  also  notice  the  recom- 
mendation of  calomel  in  fractional  doses  in  in- 
fantile diarrhea  (p.  225),  and  also  of  podophyllin 
"in  minute  doses'.'  in  diarrhea  (p.  418).  1  >r. 
Boardman  Reed,  of  Philadelphia,  who  writes  the 
article,  says:  "The  writer  has  frequently  ob- 
tained gratifying  results  from  the  employment 
of  minute  doses  "of  podophyllin  (gr.  1-200  to  gr. 
1-100  in  the  treatment  of  diarrhea. 


The  Scientific  Detection  of  Criminals. 

By  order  of  the  Italian  Minister  of  the  Interior 
Professor  Ottolenghi  has  lately  given  a  practical 
course  of  scientific  criminology  to  the  superior 
officers  of  the  service  of  public  safety  in  Rome. 
He  explained  to  them  the  application  of  the 
scientific  methods  for  the  recognition  of  criminals 
and  the  detection  of  the  crimes  committed  by 
them.  Practical  demonstrations  were  given  on 
convicts,  on  dead  bodies,  and  on  corpora  delicti 
of  various  kinds.  It  is  not  stated  whether  the 
learned  professor  took  the  Adventures  of  Sher- 
lock Holmes  for  his  textbook,  but  doubtless  he 
found  the  methods  of  that  ingenious  investigator 
useful  in  the  preparation  of  his  course.  Perhaps 
a  chair  of  detective  science  may  be  found  in  Scot- 
land Yard  for  Sir  A.  Conan  Doyle. 

♦      * 

Michigan  University. 

The  Commencement  of  Michigan  University 
occurred  upon  the  eighteenth  of  June.  In  the 
Homeopathic  Department,  from  a  class  of  fif- 
teen, thirteen  were  graduated.  The  class-day  ex- 
ercises were  held  upon  the  sixteenth  in  the  lower 
lecture  room  of  the  hospital.  An  introductory 
address,  by  the  class  president,  Mr.  A.  J.  Rey- 
nolds of  Grand  Haven,  was  given.  The 
principal  event  of  the  occasion  was  an  address  by 
Dr.  Harold  Wilson  of  Detroit,  of  the  class  of  '86. 
Dr.  Wilson  spoke  of  the  unreliability  of  clinical 
evidences,  instancing  the  thousands  of  reported 
cures  made  by  all  kinds  of  doctors,  healers, 
scientists,  quacks,  etc.  He  analyzed  the  values 
of  evidence  and  the  reliability  of  testimony  as 
given  by  those  who  have  recovered  from  real  or 
imaginary  diseases  in  a  philosophical  and  in- 
structive way,  indicating  to  what  extent  they  may 
be  supposed  probably  to  have  been  benefited  by 
treatment. 


Dr.  Wilson  was  followed  by  Dean  Hinsdale 
wIkj  made  some  suitable  parting  remarks  to  the 
graduates.  After  the  speeches,  a  delightful  re- 
ception was  given  by  the  members  of  the  class  to 
their  friends  in  the  parlors  of  the  Nurses'  Home. 

Of  the  members  of  the  class  who  have  secured 
appointments,  Dr.  O.  R.  Austin  goes  to  Hahne- 
mann Hospital,  Rochester,  N.  Y.;  Dr.  May  II. 
Cravath  goes  to  the  Women's  Free  Dispensarv, 
Cleveland,  <).;  Dr.  Lucy  II.  J  Hack  goes  to  the 
Woman's  Hospital,  Philadelphia;  J  )r.  A.  E.  Iber- 
iff  becomes  assistant  to  Dr.  Copeland  of  the 
College;  Dr.  Erastus  R.  Zimmerman  also  be- 
comes an  assistant  to  a  member  of  the  faculty,  Dr. 
kinyon;  Drs.  Wilson  and  Reynolds  enter  tin 
University  Hospital,  Homeopathic,  as  internes. 

The  college  year  has  been  a  very  prosperous 
one.  The  attendance  has  been  increased  con- 
siderably while  in  the  allopathic,  the  dental,  and 
the  pharmaceutical  departments  there  was,  in 
the  aggregate,  a  falling  off  of  considerably  over  a 
hundred.     The  outlook  for  next  year  is  excellent. 


More  College  Trouble. 

A  pretty  quarrel,  and  yet  withal,  a  dangerous 
one  has  appeared  in  The  Chironian  in  its  last  two 
numbers.     In  the  first  of  these  referred-to  num- 
bers appeared    a    classroom  talk  by  a  life-time 
homeopath   and  practitioner  of  the   "  pure,"   in 
which    he    sadlv    riddled    the    modern    serum- 
therapy,  and  cast  ineffable  scorn  upon  a  few  other 
modern  advances  in  the  matter  of  advanced  medi- 
cine.    It  was  good  reading  and  was  appreciated 
for  its  clearness  and  its  saneness.     But  lo!  and 
behold  you:  in  the  next  issue  appears  a  counter- 
blast from  one  of  the  other  teachers  of  homeo- 
pathic materia  medica  of  this  same  New  York 
Homeopathic  College,  which  takes  sharp  issue 
with  the  former  Professor's  ridicule  of  modern 
medicine,  and  flies  the  flag  of  the  bacteriologist 
with  a  stiff  breeze  back  of  it.     And  again  we  note 
the  element  of  discord.     Ah,  gentlemen,  of  the 
teaching  corps  everywhere,  especially  in  our  pro- 
fessed homeopathic  colleges,  that  is  where  there 
is  the  rub!     You  cannot,  to  save  your  face,  make 
serum-therapy    square    with    homeopathy!       It 
can't  be  done.     And  if  you  are  determined  upon 
making  these  two  antipodal  things  prominent  in 
your  school,  you  will  make  life-long  enemies  and 
ladders  of  your  classes.     That  bacteriology  has 
its   value,   it   would   be   foolish,   in   the   light   of 
science,  to  deny.     That  it  will  ever  take  the  place 
of  similia  similibus  curantur  is  equally  foolish, 
nay  impossible.     Those  who  have  studied  similia 
— not    simply   looked   into   it — have   no   trouble 
either  with   it  or  serum-therapv.     But  the  two 
will  not,  cannot,  mix,  or  be  amalgamated.     Dr. 
Carleton  was  right  in  his  class-room  talk,  and  so 
was  the  succeeding  Professor,  each  after  his  kind. 
But  the  latter  Professor  acted  unwisely  in  an- 
tagonizing the  older  and  homeopathic  Professor 
in  this  public  way.     For  the  New  York  School, 
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if  it  is  trying  to  do  anything  at  all  since  its  re- 
habilitation, has  been  coming  back  to  its  pristine 
homeopathicity,  as  it  used  to  be  not  so  very,  very 
long  ago,  when  it  was  known  to  be  the  foremost 
homeopathic  school  in  the  world!  And  those 
of  us  who  have  been  watching  the  course  of  the 
introduction  of  scientific  medicine  into  this  and 
other  of  our  schools  for  many  years  past,  have 
seen  the  gradual  disappearance  of  homeopathy; 
until  the  old  school  very  properly  pointed  the 
finger  of  scorn  at  us  for  our  hypocrisy  and  piti- 
ful pretense;  and  so  the  homeopathic  schools  be- 
gan to  lose  cast  and  students;  because  the  things 
they  were  trying  to  teach,  belonged  inherently  to 
the 'old  school  and  were  better  taught  by  them. 
Many  a  homeopathic  undergraduate  was  sent,  by 
his  homeopathic  preceptor,  to  a  first-class  old 
school  to  get  those  scientific  branches,  and  still 
retain  the  homeopathicity  which  his  practical  ap- 
prenticeship to  the  homeopathic  preceptor  had 
duly  instilled;  whereas,  if  the  young  man  had 
gone  to  one  of  the  pseudo-scientific-homeopathic 
schools  he  was  like  to  return  neither  one  nor  the 
other  but  mixed-up  and — mongrelish.  The  New 
York  school  recognizing  the  need  of  better  and 
more  consistent  homeopathy,  sharply  revised  its 
entire  faculty,  and  called  to  its  aid  such  men  as 
E.  B.  Nash 'who  had  made  his  mark  in  homeo- 
pathy, and  Edmund  Carleton,  both  of  whom  are 
known  to  be  honest  and  sincere  in  their  profes- 
sions and  in  their  teachings.  Unhappily,  in  a 
recent  former  time,  motto  of  this  college  was  the 
definition  of  a  homeopathic  phvsician  as  enunci- 
ated by  the  American  Institute,  and  which  made 
him  an  allopathic  physician  first  and  foremost, 
with  a  small  appendix  of  homeopathy,  in  the  hope 
and  belief  that  the  appendix  would  be  greater 
than  the  old  school  teaching.  The  result  proved 
the  fallacy;  for  soon  our  young  men  left  our 
schools  and  went  over  bodily  to  the  other  school. 
If  our  modern  homeopathic  schools  want  to  con- 
tinue in  existence  as  homeopathic  colleges  it  is 
very  essential,  nay  it  is  vitally  so,  that  they  stick 
to  homeopathy.  Otherwise  with  the  peace-offer- 
ings of  the  American  Medical  Association  and  its 
tributary  societies,  the  day  is  not  over  distant 
when  there  will  be  but  one  form  of  medical  school 
in  the  United  States — the  old  school,  with  here 
and  there  a  chair  or  two  on  homeopathy,  as  was 
recently  attempted  to  be  done  in  the  Minnesota 
University.  In  one  of  the  better  class  of  Homeo- 
pathic colleges — not  the  New  York  school — a 
student  returning  to  his  preceptor  at  the  end  of 
the  winter's  work  reported  that  he  had  heard  but 
fifteen  remedies  lectured  upon;  and  that  this  lec- 
turing was  done  with  ancifnt  manuscripta, 
with  never  a  breathing  place  or  a  moment  of  re- 
laxation from  the  dead  and  dreary  monotone  of 
the  alleged  Professor.  We  are  writing  these 
lines  in  advance  of  the  Boston  meeting  of  the 
American  Institute;  but  we  venture  this  pro- 
phecy, that  unless  that  Institute  lakes  steps  to  re- 
habilitate itself,  and  reintroduce  homeopathy  as 
the  leading  card,  its  present  attitude  will  have 


Mich  deleterious  effects  upon  the  homeopathic 
colleges,  as  well  as  upon  the  younger  of  the  pro- 
fession that  the  end  of  organized  homeopathy  is 
not  far  away  That  there  will  always  be  homeo- 
paths, goes  without  saying;  for  being  a  law  it 
must  and  will  always  find  adherents.  But  that 
it  will  be  necessary  to  keep  up  distinctive  organiz- 
ations for  the  ideals  of  a  dead  man,  who  was  a 
philosopher  and  visionary,  who  dealt  in  unthink- 
able hypothesis,  when  all  these  better  things 
based  upon  scientific  medicine  are  to  be  had  in 
the  other  and  more  promisful  because  more 
powerful  school,  will  not  be  apparent. 


"Booh  IRevlews. 


Bacteriological  Technique.  A  Laboratory  Guide  for  the 
Medical,  Dental,  and  Technical  Student.  By  J.  W.  H. 
Eyre,  M.  D.,  F.  R.  S.,  Edin.,  Bacteriologist  to  Guy's 
Hospital  and  Lectutrer  on  Bacteriology  at  the  Medical 
and  Dental  Schools,  etc.  Octavo  of  375  pagea,  with  170 
illustrations.  Philadelphia:  W.  B.  Saunders  &  Co.,  Cloth 
$2,50  net, 

This  book  is  an  excellent  one.  It  presents, 
concisely  yet  clearly,  the  various  methods  at 
present  in  use  for  the  study  of  bacteria,  and  elu- 
cidates such  points  in  their  life-histories  that  are 
debatable  or  still  undetermined.  Moreover,  it 
does  not  encumber  the  student  with  the  many 
uncertain  methods  usually  crowded  into  books  of 
this  kind,  only  those  being  included  that  are 
capable  of  giving  satisfactory  results  even  in  the 
hands  of  beginners. 

The  excellent  and  appropriate  terminology  of 
Chester  has  been  adopted  throughout.  This  is  a 
very  commendable  feature,  as  Chester's  terminol- 
ogy needs  but  a  trial  to  convince  one  of  its  ex- 
treme utility;  and  its  inclusion  in  an  elementary 
manual  is  calculated  to  induce  in  the  student 
habits  of  accurate  observation  and  concise 
description. 

The  illustrations  are  numerous  and  practical, 
the  author  considering,  and  rightly  so,  that  a 
picture,  if  good,  possesses  a  higher  educational 
value  and  conveys  a  more  accurate  impression 
than  a  page  of  print. 

The  work  is  not  intended  for  the  medical  and 
dental  student  alone,  having  been  designed  with 
the  needs  of  the  technical  student  generally  con- 
stantly in  view,  whether  he  be  of  brewing,  dairy- 
ing, or  agriculture. 


Diseases  of  the  Pancreas  and  their  Surgical  Treat- 
ment. By  A.  W.  Mayo  Robson,  F.  R.  C.  S.,  Senior 
Surgeon,  Leeds  General  Infirmary;  Emeritus  Professor  of 
Surgery,  Yorkshire  College,  Victoria  University,  England; 
and  B.  G.  A.  Moynihan,  M.  S.  (Lond.),  F.  R.  C.  S., 
Assistant  Surgeon,  Leeds  General  Infirmary;  Consulting 
Surgeon  to  the  Skipton  and  to  the  Mirfield  Memorial 
Hospitals,  England.  Handsome  octavo  volume  of  293  pages 
illustrated.  Philadelphia:  W.  B.  Saunders  &  Co.,  1902. 
Cloth,  $3.00  net. 

This  work,  dealing  with  the  surgical  aspect  of 
pancreatic  disease,  has  been  written  with  a  two- 
fold object:  to  record  and  to  review  the  work 
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done  in  the  past,  and  to  indicate,  so  far  as  pos- 
sible, the  scope  and  trend  of  future  research.  We 
can  state  freely  and  unreservedly  that  the  ob- 
jects aimed  for  could  not  have  been  better  ac- 
complished. It  is  only  within  recent  years  that 
any  material  progress  in  regards  to  our  knowl- 
edge of  the  functions  and  diseases  of  the  pancreas 
has  been  made,  and  a  work  like  the  present 
volume,  the  combined  efforts  of  two  such  distin- 
guished surgeons,  will  most  certainly  be  wel- 
comed by  the  profession. 

The  work  is  an  excellent  one,  and  besides  con- 
taining a  very  commendable  exposition  of  the 
various  diseases  and  injuries  of  the  pancreas,  it 
includes  an  accurate  account  of  the  anatomy, 
abnormalities,  development,  and  structure  of  the 
ei  and. 


The  June  issue  of  the  Century  Magazine  is  as 
usual  a  handsome  book,  and  filled  from  cover  to 
cover  with  choice  morsels  of  literature  suited  to 
the  taste  of  the  most  fastidious.  The  initial  pic- 
ture in  color  of  the  Sultan  of  Morocco  on  the 
West  Coast  is  beautifully  done  and  bespeaks  the 
artist  in  design  as  well  as  color.  The  London 
Stock  Exchange,  also  profusely  illustrated,  is 
graphic  and  to  the  manor  born. 

"Unavailing  Wealth,"  by  Eliot  Gregory,  is  a 
little  story  and  exceedingly  well  told,  that  deals 
with  the  "  Golden  Calf,"  and  is  worth  reading, 
even  though  the  reader  have  not  the  wherewithal 
to  bless  himself.  It  opens  a  vein  of  thought  that 
might  cause  some  of  our  multimillionaires  to 
pause  in  their  grasping  after  "more  unavailing 
wealth.  Other  of  the  short  stories  are  in  the 
customary  vein  of  interest  and  excellence.  Cen- 
tury does  not  lose  one  whit  by  its  adding  of 
years  of  experience  to  its  other  laurels. 


— The  American  Monthly  Review  of  Reviews 
for  July  is  upon  our  table.  It  came  this  early 
morning,  and  within  the  hour,  busy  as  we  were 
packing  up  for  our  trip  to  Europe,  we  had  the 
editorial  section  read  and  assimilated.  It  is  truly 
a  wonderful  journal.  It  is  a  typical  American 
journal  in  that  it  classifies  and  simplifies  all 
knowledge,  and  brings  it  to  the  reader  in  such 
an  attractive  form  that  he  may  be  sure  to  appre- 
ciate it  and  want  some  more.  The  paper  on  the 
Servian  conflict  with  its  wretched  chapter  of  as- 
sassination is  most  ably  depicted  by  Mr.  Stead. 
Mr.  Chamberlain's  Tariff  Proposals  read  well  to 
an  American  with  Protection  ideas  so  clearly 
understood.  Among  the  many  other  interesting 
and  timely  papers  is  that  one  concerning  the 
Kansas  floods,  handsomely  illustrated  with 
photographs  of  the  high-water  scenes. 


St.  Nicholas,  the  children's  friend — young  chil- 
dren and  old  children — is  the  same  yesterday, 
to-day  and  forever,  in  the  way  of  interest  and 
usefulness.  We  still  fight  for  its  first  possession 
with  our  children  as  we  did  when  they  were 
babies,  and  we  read  the  stories  to  them  and 
showed  them  how  to  guess  the  riddles  and  work 
out  the  puzzles.  There  are  many  journals  and 
magazines  for  young  people,  but  with  some  few 
exceptions,  they  are  either  too  young  for  the 
older  folks,  or  too  old  for  the  younger  members 
of  the  family.  Besides  there  are  few  magazines 
which  keep  their  advertising  pages  as  clean  as 
St.  Nicholas  does.  So  that  St.  Nicholas  is  a  mag- 
azine which  may  be  given  with  perfect  safety  to 
your  son  or  your  daughter;  and  this,  you  know, 
you  cannot  say  of  the  majority  of  other  youths' 
journals  and  books  and  literature  in  general. 
The  slime  of  the  dirty  advertiser  is  over  the  most 
of  them.  "  A  Pair  of  Poachers  "  opens  the  cur- 
rent number  with  picture  and  letter  press.  It  is 
a  good  story.  And  so  are  the  others  of  which 
there  are  many. 


Lippincott's  with  its  one  large  and  complete 
story  in  each  issue,  with  a  number  of  smaller,  but 
equally  excellent  ones,  comes  to  our  table  as  one 
of  our  most  pleasant  visitors.  In  a  recent  issue 
it  had  a  quaint  and  unique  story — the  leading 
story — which  dealt  with  a  young  Christian 
woman  who  falls  in  love  with,  a  Jew;  ultimately 
she  discovers  that  she  too  is  a  Jewess  which  her 
guardian  and  others  have  tried  to  hide  from  her. 
The  denouement  is  obvious.  That,  however, 
which  appeals  to  the  reader,  Christian  though  he 
be,  is  the  manifest  fairness  of  the  story.  It  no- 
where deals  wits  over-jewishness,  nor  with  under- 
Christianism.  It  meets  the  question  fair  and 
square  and  deals  with  it  honestly  and  candidly 
and  leads  to  its  conclusion  pleasantly.  In  one 
or  two  places  its  discusses  the  accepted  type  of 
the  Jew,  but  proves  that  this  type  is  an  exag- 
geration.    The  story  is  worth  a  second  reading. 


A  Year's  Work,  by  James  C.  Wood,  A.  M., 
M.  D.,  Professor  of  Gynecology  in  the  Cleveland 
Homeopathic  Medical  College;  for  eight  years 
Professor  of  Obstetrics  and  the  Diseases  of 
Women  and  Children  in  the  University  of  Michi- 
gan, Homeopathic  Department;  Gynecologist  to 
the  Huron  Street  Hospital  and  the  Cleveland  City 
Hospital;  ex-President  of  the  American  Institute 
of  Homeopathy;  Fellow  of  the  British  Gyneco- 
logical Society,  etc.,  lies  upon  our  table  with 
the  author's  compliments.  It  shows  a  very 
busy  year  and  a  fair  success.  Dr.  Wood  hon- 
estly goes  about  his  explanations  of  the  fatalities 
which  resulted  in  some  of  these  cases.  There  is 
no  effort  made  to  gloze  over  the  tragedy;  it  is 
simply  placed  before  the  reader  in  a  candid  way 
and  with  a  clear  recital  of  facts.  The  operations 
which  were  successful,  and  continued  successful 
to  the  date  of  the  publication  of  this  little  bro- 
chure, are  many  and  varied.  The  tribute  to  Dr. 
Pratt  and  his  rectal  work,  found  upon  pages  26 
and  27,  are  nicely  put  and  will  be  appreciated  by 
all  homeopaths  who  have  been  followers  of  Pratt. 
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Diseases  of  the  Nervous  System  and  Mus- 
cles," being-  Hill's  Reference  Chart,  is  a  little  in- 
side-pocket booklet  prepared  and  sent  out  by  the 
Antikamnia  Chemical  Co.  This  is  truly  a  valu- 
able addition  to  the  pocket  of  any  progressive 
physician  of  this  day  and  time.  In  America  we 
are  frequently  accused  of  being  too  nervous,  of 
pushing  our  strenuous  endeavors  far  beyond  the 
limit  of  sanity  or  health;  and  the  profession  has 
long  since  learned  that  in  nervous  disorders  it 
has  one  of  its  chiefcst  fields  of  work  and  energy. 
The  Antikamnia  Company  in  issuing  this  booklet 
has,  with  its  usual  perspicuity,  seized  upon  a  cry- 
ing need  of  the  profession  and  supplied  that 
"  long  felt  want  "  in  its  usual  happy  and  success- 
ful way.  The  chart  will  speak  for  itself — if  you 
haven't  got  yours,  send  at  once  for  a  copy — and  it 
is  intended  for  immediate  use.  The  arrangement 
is  very  fine,  the  names  of  the  diseases  in  the  first 
column  at  the  left,  then,  in  parallel  columns,  fol- 
low across  the  page,  the  various  data  with  which 
each  medical  man  attempting  to  diagnose  or  treat 
nervous  diseases  must  need  be  familiar.  In  order 
that  no  time  may  be  lost  in  looking  over  the 
larger  list  there  is  appended  an  index  which 
brings  every  disease  promptly  to  the  eye  and 
gives  its  place  in  the  booklet. 


W.  B.  Saunders  &  Co.  have  established  a 
branch  of  their  business  in  the  Flatiron  Build- 
ing, New  York.  Is  centrally  located  and  easily 
accessible  from  all  parts  of  the  city.  Dr.  Reed 
B.  Granger,  for  many  years  managing  editor  of 
the  New  York  Medical  Journal,  will  be  connected 
with  this  new  branch. 

Physicians  visiting  New  York  are  cordiallv  in- 
vited to  make  these  conveniently  appointed 
offices  their  headquarters,  where  they  can  re- 
ceive and  answer  their  correspondence,  obtain  an 
interesting  panoramic  view  of  the  city  from  a 
mot  favorable  point,  and  where  they  will  always 
be  courteously  welcomed. 


©lobules. 


— Dr.  Charles  B.  Gatchcll,  according  to  the 
veracious  chronicler  for  the  Detroit  Free  Press 
was  a  guest  of  the  Detroit  Homeopathic  College 
and  spoke  eloquently  to  the  Seniors  on  "  Man's 
Humanity  to  Man."  Were  it  not  for  the  excel- 
lent picture  accompanying  this  newspaper  article 
we  might  almost  have  believed  that  it  was  not 
our  Ch.  Gatchell.  Dr.  Gatchell,  like  our  own 
Dr.  Richey  Horner,  has  trouble  with  the  print- 
ing of  his  name.  It  is  evidently  a  reproach  with 
some  newspaper  reporters  that  a  man  should 
have  no  middle  name,  so  they  considerately 
manufactured  one  for  him.  We  have  had  the 
same  ordeal  to  pass  through  a  number  of  times; 
though  our  chiefest  complaint  has  been  to  keep 


the  capital  C  out  of  our  histrionic  patronymic. 
Another  word  which  used  to  trouble  the  news- 
paper scribes  or  rather  the  compositors,  was 
"  clinical."  This  always  used  to  appear  as 
"  chemical."  But  with  the  introduction  of  type- 
writers into  the  newspaper  editorial  rooms,  there 
is  less  and  less  of  these  mix-ups.  Dr.  Gatchell, 
as  the  papers  report,  made  the  usual  fine  impres- 
sion with  his  address.  He  has  since  his  recent 
election  or  rather  re-election  to  the  Secretaryship 
of  the  American  Institute,  appeared  in  several 
colleges  and  college  societies  as  their  guest  and 
given  them  addresses,  which  are  always  appreci- 
ateil.  The  exercises  were  well  planned  and  car- 
ried out  by  the  Detroit  college.  There  seems  to 
be  a  bright  future  for  its  friends  and  workers. 
The  following  were  the  successful  candidates  for 
graduation:  Edwin  H.  Bailey.  E.  Arthur 
Bowles,  Charles  Parsons  Brown,  Ferd  Bion 
Fisk,  Frank  A.  Kelly,  Charles  R.  Lawson,  M.  D., 
Norman  Anderson  Mallory,  James  Curtis  Mar- 
tin, Ashton  D.  McKenney,  M.  D.,  Everett  A. 
Orr,  Charles  Andrew  Reinbolt,  B.  S.,  Adolph 
Gustav  Studer,  Horace  Hill  Van  Tuyl.  Ph.  B., 
and  Ora  A.  Wigle. 

— Says  the  Cleveland  Medical  Journal  anent 
tlie  meeting  of  the  American  Medical  Associa- 
tion at  New  Orleans: 

"  An  exceedingly  pleasing  feature  of  the  meet- 
ing was  the  good  spirit  displayed  on  every  hand. 
Men  great  in  medicine  willingly  gave  time  and 
effort  to  the  business  affairs  of  the  profession. 
Contending  spirits  on  either  hand  gracefully 
yielded  to  the  power  of  argument.  Hot  words 
and  personal  repartee  were  conspicuous  by  their 
total  absence.  Harmony  reigns  within  the  Amer- 
ican Medical  Association. 

'  The  great  work  of  organizing  the  medical 
profession,  which  two  years  ag.q  was  undertaken 
by  the  Association,  was  at  New  Orleans  shown 
to  have  progressed  to  an  extent  almost  unhoped 
for  by  the  most  enthusiastic  workers  in  the  field 
of  organization.  The  movement,  now  so  well  be- 
gun, cannot  be  stopped,  and  within  five  years 
the  medical  profession  of  America  will  be  or- 
ganized to  an  extent  that  will  command  respect 
and  force  recognition  for  the  unselfish  demands 
of  medical  science. 

"  It  was  a  notable  meeting  and  those  permitted 
to  share  in  its  accomplishments  will  never  forget 
the  occasion." 

How  that  gladdens  the  heart  of  the  progressive 
and  harmony-soliciting  physician  everywhere! 
There  can  be  not  a  moment's  doubt  that  the 
spirit  which  is  now  dominating  this  organization 
is  the  proper  one  among  medical  men  and  gentle- 
men. Here  and  there,  there  may  be  remaining, 
a  few  of  the  old-time  soreheads  and  unregener- 
ates;  but,  in  the  main,  the  educating  of  the 
masses,  and  with  them  the  medical  profession, 
almost  all  of  the  old  rancor  and  hatred  has  gone. 
In  Cleveland  there  has  long  since  been  estab- 
lished a  perfect  understanding  between  the 
schools;    and  it  is  no  longer  an  exception  that 
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the  two  schools  meet  each  other  in  consultation 
and  in  amity  at  the  bedside.  The  Cleveland 
Medical  Library  is  a  notable  instance  of  the 
proper  professional  feeling.  Here,  in  an  institu- 
tion founded  by  the  old  school,  and  overwhelm- 
ingly membershipped  by  that  same  school,  still 
our  local  homeopaths  are  welcome  there,  to 
membership  and  active  duties,  and,  we  believe 
we  speak  truly,  there  has  been  no  annual  elec- 
tion which  did  not  put  one  or  more  pronounced 
homeopaths  in  a  prominent  position.  Possibly 
we  are  writing  this  notice  with  our  pen  dipped 
in  treason;  possibly  only  following  uncon- 
sciously in  the  footsteps  of  Parke  Lewis.  But 
we  do  know,  and  we  do  assert,  that  there  is  a 
much  pleasanter  condition  of  affairs  medical  in 
Cleveland  at  the  present  time  than  it  was,  say 
ten  years  ago.  If  that  be  treason,  make  the  most 
of  it. 

— It  grieves  us  very  much  to  learn  of  the  long 
and  dangerous  illness  through  which  former 
President  Dr.  B.  F.  Bailey,  of  the  American  In- 
stitute of  Homeopathy,  has  but  recently  passed. 
It  is,  however,  pleasant  to  learn  of  his  convales- 
ence  and  that  with  care  and  attention  to  him- 
self he  will  be  his  old  genial  self  once  more  and 
very  soon.  This  fall  from  physical  health  ac- 
centuates and  emphasizes  the  danger  of  putting 
too  much  of  one's  self  into  any  venture.  Dr. 
Bailey  does  not  know  how  to  do  anything  leis- 
urely, by  halves,  or  as  The  PJiiHstiiie  says,  per- 
funk.  He  must  go  at  everything  with  all  his 
might  and  with  all  his  soul.  So  it  proved  with 
his  Green  Gables.  He  sat  up  with  that  night  and 
day;  watched  every  angle  of  it;  supplied  any 
needed  help;  in  short,  gave  all  his  life,  vitality 
and  energy  to  this  new  sanitarium,  with  the  re- 
sult that  he  has  built  up  a  wonderfully  successful 
establishment,  but  at  the  expense  of  his  own 
health.  We  praise  Providence  that  it  did  not  in 
our  brother  Bailey's  case  follow  out  the  usual 
programme  with  ministers  who  are  allower  to 
kill  themselves  collecting  monev  for  the  building 
ing  up,  first,  a  good  congregation,  and,  then,  a 
handsome  building;  and  as  soon  as  the  church  is 
ready  for  dedication  the  successful  minister  is 
moved  to  some  other  needy,  God-forsaken  dis- 
trict, and  told  to  repeat  his  last  success,  with  no 
better  reward  at  the  end  of  this  new  labor  in  the 
vineyard  of  the  Lord.  Small  wonder,  therefore, 
that  the  ministry,  as  a  profession,  is  falling  into 
innocuous  desuetude  as  a  choice  of  professions 
with  the  modern  college  graduate.  Dr.  Bailey, 
however,  was  not  only  allowed  to  see  the  prom- 
ised land,  but  the  fates  were  kind  to  him  in  allow- 
ing him  also  to  enter  and  take  possession.  We 
hope  he  may  enjoy  the  fruit  of  his  long  labors 
and  return  to  the  Institute  meetings  with  his 
former  regularity  and  enthusiasm. 

— The  Christian  Hospital  of  Chicago  is  in  the 
advertising  field  with  the  offer  of  a  diploma,  a 
lapel  button,  and  a  place  on  its  staff  for  so  many 
"  plunks  "  down,  and  nothing  more  thereafter. 
It  holds  out  the  exceeding  value  of  a  parchment 


diploma,  beguih,  and  belettered,  and  be-signed 
with  a  number  of  famous  ( j)  names;  it  calls  at- 
tention to  how  nicely  this  diploma,  either  in 
English  or  Latin,  engrossed  in  roundhand  or 
Old  English,  either  upon  paper  or  upon  parch- 
ment, will  look  hung  up  in  the  Reception  Room 
beside  the  usual  dingy  and  insignificant  diploma 
received  from  the  medical  college.  There  may 
be  no  "  nigger  in  the  woodpile  "  in  this  bid  fur 
the  professional  dollar;  but  upon  the  face  of  it 
the  offer  looks  shaky  and  ought  to  be  well 
looked  into  before  biting  very  deeply.  The 
names  given  as  the  staff  include  no  single  one 
companying  literature,  for  this  Christian  Hos- 
pital has  established  a  Literary  Bureau  of  In- 
formation, there  is  more  printed  matter  adver- 
tising books  written  by  the  President  of  the  Hos- 
pital, which  ought  to  be  in  each  medical  man's 
hand,  every  hour  of  every  day,  of  every  year. 
And,  finally,  the  offer  to  pay  a  commission  on  all 
cases  surgical  or  otherwise  sent  by  the  biter  to 
this  hospital,  condemns  it  in  the  estimation  of 
every  decent  doctor.  If  any  of  our  young  men 
lust  for  opportunity  to  become  associated  with 
a  hospital-staff,  we  would  suggest  that  they  get 
next  to  some  of  our  local  and  well-known  un- 
christian (?)  hospitals  and  work  with  them.  The 
bait  of  an  additional  diploma  is  one  of  the  small- 
est of  inducements  to  practical  men.  We  know 
of  several  who  have  no  diploma  hung  anywhere 
about  their  office  or  residence;  who  carefully 
eschew  every  sign  of  medicine  or  medical  para- 
phernalia about  their  offices.  Then,  again,  there 
are  some  few  who  delight  in  wearing  their  shop 
upon  every  garment  in  the  raucous  toot-toot  of 
their  mobiles,  and  in  their  walk  and  talk.  And 
some  of  these  latter  men  manage  to  pick  up  quite 
a  practice  with  this  mild  bit  of  tomfoolery. 

—Dr.  E.  P.  Banning  of  Fort  Wayne,  Ind., 
writes :  "  You  probably  did  not  know  that  last 
August  an  express  train  on  the  Nickel  Plate 
caught  me  and  played  ping-pong  with  me.  Re- 
sult—A  fractured  surgical  neck  of  femur,  and  a 
badlv  used-up  Doctor.  My  identification  card 
said  on  it:  '  In  case  of  injury  or  illness  have  none 
but  a  homeopathic  physician  attend  me.'  So  I 
was  taken  five  miles  in  the  ambulance  and  re- 
ceived the  skill  and  attention  of  Hahnemann  hos- 
pital. I  also  received  the  reputation  of  being  the 
most  contrary  and  troublesome  patient  the  hos- 
pital ever  entertained.  It's  a  good  hospital  all 
right  enough,  and  Chislett  and  Halbert  were 
darlings.  I  got  good  union  also."  Xo,  we  did 
not  know  of  Dr.  Banning's  accident.  There's 
no  special  virtue  in  being  sorry  for  it  now;  but 
we  do  rejoice  greatly  that  he  fell  into  such  good 
hands;  while  the  resultant  union  was  a  foregone 
conclusion  with  such  "  darlings  "  as  Brers.  Chis- 
lett and  Flalbert  attending  him.  They  are 
giants! 

— The  Minneapolis  Homeopathic  Magazine 
has  given  up  the  ghost,  and  so,  too,  it  is  reported, 
has  the  Homeopathic  News.  That  the  former 
had  to  bite  the  dust  is  to  be  regretted;  for  under 
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the  skillful  management,  editorial}',  of  Handsome 
Aldrich  and  his  able  "  corpse  "  of  assistants,  it 
was  a  welcome  addition  to  the  professional 
brother's  table.  Unfortunately,  we  suspect,  (and 
we  might  be  able  to  prove  it  if  Bill  Jones  were 
alive,)  there  crept  into  the  advertising  pages  a 
trifle  too  much  commercialism  which  did  not  jibe 
overwell  with  the  reputation  of  a  reputed  homeo- 
pathic pharmacy  and  its  reputed  homeopathic 
output.  As  to  the  other  alleged  journal,  the 
Homeopathic  News,  there  has  long  been  a  feel- 
ing all  along  the  line  that  it  would  fail  because 
of  its  arrant  unhomeopathicity  in  everything  and 
especial  in  homeopathy.  It  was  a  bold  defi 
which  this  latter  journal  had  issued  for  several 
years  of  having  the  largest  subscription  list  of  any 
homeopathic  journal  in  the  world.  Its  pages  were 
devoted  to  its  preparations — "  Luyties  " — and 
these,  as  the  profession  now  knows,  have  been 
unhappily  under  suspicion  because  of  the  utter- 
ance of  combination  tablets  with  the  alleged  com- 
mendation of  prominent  homeopaths;  with  this 
came  the  scheme  of  monopolizing  the  output  of 
homeopathic  medicines  which  proved  to  be  an- 
other patent  bid  for  a  rapidly  oncoming  obscur- 
ity. It  used  to  make  us  feel  peculiar  to  find  some 
of  our  better  class  of  men  writing  articles  for 
this  journal  which  had  long  since  lost  its  prestige 
and  standing  with  its  contemporaries.  Perhaps 
these  writers  were  investors  in  the  gold-brick 
scheme,  which  was  so  much  hawked  in  the  mar- 
ket and  offices,  as  and  for  a  way  to  make  money 
far  more  easily  than  in  the  practice  of  medicine  or 
even  in  the  purchase  and  holding  of  government 
bonds.  We  question  whether  the  second  year 
of  the  holdings  in  these  valuable  debentures  were 
as  profitable  as  the  first  was  promised  to  be.  We 
are  sorry  that  the  Minneapolis  Homeopathic 
Magazine  had  to  go  by  the  board;  we  are  not 
sorry,  if  it  be  true,  that  The  Homeopathic  News 
has  gone  hell-roaring  down  the  caves  of  oblivion. 

— Dr.  Wallace  C.  Converse,  eye,  ear,  nose,  and 
throat,  is  now  located  at  406  Reliance  Building, 
100  State  St.,  Chicago. 

— Wanted. — A  young  man,  to  act  as  an  assist- 
ant to  active  practitioner  in  a  small  town  in  West- 
ern Pennsylvania.  Address  L.,  Box  99,  care  of 
American  Physician. 

— Dr.  H.  C.  Allen  was  called  to  Paris  during 
the  late  spring  to  bring  back  to  America  a  lady 
patient  who  had  been  given  up  to  die  over  there. 
Dr.  Allen  went,  ministered  to  the  lady,  and  safely 
brought  her  to  her  home  where  she  was  gaining 
health  and  strength  at  last  reports. 

— Customer — Have  you  got  any  of  Pillman's 
Popular  Pellets  in  yet? 

Drug  Clerk — Yes,  sir.  They  came  this  morn- 
ing. 

Customer — Good.  I've  been  asking  for  them 
for  a  week  back. 

Drug  Clerk — Are  you  sure  you  don't  want 
porous  plaster? 


■ — An  inquisitive  small  boy  was  watching  an 
old  colored  woman  trying  to  put  her  baby  to 
sleep. 

"  Auntie,"  said  he,  "  did  you  raise  that  baby 
on  the  bottle?" 

The  old  woman  replied:  "Yes,  I  raised  dis 
chile  on  de  bottle." 

The  little  boy  thought  deeply  for  some  initi- 
ates, and  then  he  remarked:  "Auntie,  wasn't  it 
an  ink  bottle!  " 

— Dr.  Eber  W.  Gurley  announces  his  removal 
to  Rooms  804  and  806  Schofield  Building,  Cleve- 
land. The  line  in  red,  printed  at  the  bottom  of 
this  removal  notification,  will  doubtless  attract  a 
good  deal  of  attention  and  some  sharp  criticism. 
It  reads :  "  Practice  limited  to  the  Treatment 
of  Gonorrhoea  and  its  Complications."  There 
truly  seems  to  be  no  good  reason  why  an  up- 
right and  honest  doctor  should  not  engage  in  the 
treatment  of  men's  diseases  and  so  rescue  them 
from  the  hell-holes  which  our  industrious  State 
boards  are  not  able  to  wipe  out  of  our  morning 
and  evening  papers.  Still  it  is  a  large  step  in 
advance  of  the  accepted  field  of  professional  use- 
fulness. True,  every  physician  has  to  deal  with 
this  class  of  nastiness;  but  he  is  careful  not  to 
advertise  kimself  as  a  specialist  in  this  one  de- 
partment of  medicine  and  disease.  Dr.  Gurley 
is  a  graduate  of  the  Homeopathic  College  in 
Cleveland,  and  has  done  some  good  work  since 
his  graduation.  He  has  not  hankered  after  the 
flesh-pots  of  the  Three  Day  Cure  and  the  /  Cure 
Men  scallawags.  We  shall  wish  him  well  in  his 
new  undertaking. 

— We  find  that  Mellin's  Food  continues  to 
hold  the  center  of  the  professional  stage,  not- 
withstanding the  glaring  and  garish  advertise- 
ments of  later  arrived  rivals.  The  management 
of  this  staunch  and  reliable  company  is  conserva- 
tive in  its  display  and  in  its  promises.  It  is  pleas- 
ant to  find  a  proprietary  article  that  does  not  cure 
everything  from  chilblains  to  zymosis;  that  it 
cannot  be  made  into  bread  or  biscuits, _  or  last 
year's  bird's  nest,  or  ice  cream,  or  that  it  is  the 
only  possible  thing  that  will  pull  a  typhoid  patient 
through.  No,  Mellin's  Food  is  able  to  stand  on  its 
impeccable  record  for  many  years.  It  was  old 
when  we  began  to  use  it  with  our  own  babies  and 
saved  them'from  possibly  early  graves;  our  ba- 
bies are  now  able  to  wear  long  dresses  and  dress 
suits.  We  do  not  aim  to  decry  other  foods;  we 
simply  content  ourself  in  singing  the  praise  of 
that  food  which  changed  our  early  married  life 
from  one  of  danger  to  our  infants  to  that  of  im- 
mediate happy  content  and  healthful  after  life. 
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THE  MINNESOTA   COMPLICATION. 

IT  seems  as  if  our  frequently  urged  opposi- 
tion to  the  value  of  the  barbed-wire  medical 
legislation  of  the  severally  past  years,  is  like  to 
bear  fruit  initially  in  the  State  of  Minnesota. 
Some  months  since  an  effort  was  made,  as  was 
reported  in  the  daily  press  of  that  State  and 
made  a  principal  object  of  concern  and  action 
of  the  Homeopathic  Society  of  that  State,  to 
oust  Homeopathy  from  the  State  University  be- 
cause of  the  paucity  of  numbers  in  the  homeo- 
pathic department,  and  give  our  school  one  or 
two  chairs  in  the  allopathic  department.  The 
action  of  the  State  Society  took  the  usual  moth- 
eaten  form  of  resolutions  and  more  resolutions. 
Instead  of  going  to  the  root  of  the  evil,  and  with 


heroic  measures  eradicate  the  evil — namely, 
modifying  the  restrictons  of  the  State  law — the 
resolutions  begged  the  question  by  asking  that 
the  whole  medical  education  be  given  to  the 
homeopath's,  on  the  assumption  that  the  allo- 
paths twisted  the  minds  of  the  homeopathic 
students,  who  were  obliged  to  attend  a  number 
of  studies  in  that  department,  and  were  thus 
diverted  from  Homeopathy. 

The  homeopaths  forgot,  however,  that  the 
allopaths  were  able  to  keep  their  classes  full,  and 
that  none  of  their  students  was  diverted  to 
Homeopathy. 

This  argues  the  existence  of  one  of  two  condi- 
tions, neither  of  which  is  unduly  pleasing  to  our 
homeopathic  pride:  first,  that  the  homeopathic 
professors  are  not  the  proper  men  for  their 
billets;  or,  second,  that  the  frightfully  outrage- 
ous restrictive  medical  laws  of  Minnesota  are 
killing  off  all  applications  of  homeopathic  matri- 
culates. 

As  to  the  first,  we  know  this  to  be  untrue,  for 
the  homeopathic  professors  of  the  University  of 
Michigan  are  of  the  best  material  in  the  teach- 
ing profession  of  the  United  States;  they  are 
men  known  of  all  homeopaths  and  in  the  most 
favorable  manner. 

But  as  to  the  second,  everyone  reading 
homeopathic  literature  for  several  years  past 
knows  that  it  was  a  most  nonsensical  measure 
imposed  upon  a  State  which  was  not  overrun 
with  doctors  as  New  York  or  Pennsylvania  or 
Ohio  was;  it  was  a  foolish  aping,  aping  of 
crowded,  self-preserving  communities  when 
Minnesota  had  almost  innumerable  localities  in 
which  Homeopathy  had  no  representative;  or  it 
was  foisted  upon  the  people  bv  the  few  selfish 
resident  physicians,  who  thus  sought  to  keep 
out  all  competition  with  themselves. 

And  this  latter  conclusion  seems  to  be  the 
only  one  left.  And  the  correction  for  the  pau- 
citv  of  students,  or  in  their  later  defection,  lies 
in  correcting,  or,  certainly,  in  modifying,  the  law 
of  the  State,  and  not  in  creating  more  chairs  in 
the  homeopathic  department. 

But  this  same  danger — of  ultimate  extinction 
of  Homeopathy  in  such  States — is  not  confined 
to  Minnesota.  It  is  threatening  other  com- 
monwealths, even  more  so  where  no  State-paid 
Universities  are  existent.     It  is  a  grave  question 
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which  confronts  the  homeopathic  profession 
everywhere.  The  break  has  begun  in  Minne- 
sota; where  it  will  appear  next,  is  a  matter  of 
conjecture;  but  that  it  will  break  again  and  soon 
and  rather  uncomfortably  frequent,  must  be 
apparent  to  all  students  of  medical  polity.  How 
will  we  meet  it?  Surely  not  by  making  the 
State  laws  still  more  restrictive — restrictive,  as 
in  Minnesota  to  the  point  of  exclusion. 


flDateria  flDcMca  fllMsceUan^. 

Conducted  by  J.    WILFORD   ALLEN,    M.    D.,  no  West 
1 2th  Street,  New  York. 

References  in  this  department  are   made   by  number.     (See   issues   of 
January  or  December  each  year.) 


Zincum  in  Nervous  Dyspepsia. 

Let  us  consider  a  remedy  which  is  little 
thought  of,  yet  which  covers  a  large  number  of 
cases  of  digestive  disorders,  especially  gas- 
tralgia  and  nervous  dyspepsia.  I  refer  to  zincum 
metallicum.     So  says  Dr.  W.  M.  Lyon." 

This  picture  is  typical.  The  patient  is  neu- 
rotic, either  by  temperament  or  as  a  result  of 
disease,  hasty  in  action,  fidgety,  arms  and  legs 
restlessly  in  motion,  especially  the  feet.  The 
morning  is  a  dark  experience  for  this  unfortu- 
nate. He  awakes  with  a  nausea  and  burning 
sensation  in  the  stomach,  no  appetite,  tongue 
dry,  teeth  feel  on  edge,  sweetish,  metallic  taste  in 
the  mouth.  A  mouthful  of  breakfast  and  he  is 
gone  to  his  work,  then  at  eleven  o'clock  the  old 
familiar  canine  hunger  of  sulphur  appears,  but 
there  is  more  disturbance  with  zincum.  There 
are  trembling  of  the  limbs,  with  a  horrible  op- 
pression in  the  stomach,  empty  eructations 
which  continue  until  some  bile  arises  to  the 
mouth.  The  hunger  does  not  cease  with  the 
ingestion  of  food,  and  for  this  reason  the  zincum 
patient  is  very  hard  to  control,  as  he  continually 
overloads  his  stomach,  even  though  he  experi- 
ences a  distention  therein.  He  is  very  thirsty  in 
the  mornings,  while  in  the  afternoons  there  are 
restlessness,  heat  in  palms  of  hands  and  sweet- 
ish eructations  in  mouth,  together  with  a  crav- 
ing for  beer  which  is  not  satisfied.  There  is  an 
aversion  to  meat  in  any  form,  probably  because 
the  gastric  juice  is  so  weakened  as  to  be  unable 
to  act  upon  it.  Also  fish,  veal,  warm  or  cooked 
foods  and  sweets  are  tabooed;  even  a  small 
quantity  of  sugar  causes  a  heartburn.  Wine  in 
any  form  aggravates,  and  sour  eructations  in- 
evitably follows  the  ingestion  of  milk. 

All  the  admonitions  obtainable  about  the  in- 
jurious effects  of  rapid  eating  are  disregarded 
by  this  patient.  The  nausea,  which  is  often  con- 
stant, is  relieved  by  sitting  bent  over.  The  gas- 
tric pains  are  sharp  and  stitching,  from  both 
sides  of  the  abdomen,  worse  on  inspiration.  A 
mental  anxiety  accompanies. 


A  sudden  oppression  comes  upon  the  patient, 
when  he  or  she  must  immediately  loosen  the 
clothing.  This  may  be  followed  by  a  spasm  of 
the  gastric  muscles,  constriction  of  the  esopha- 
gus, dyspncea,  and  a  heat  over  the  body  which 
is  mostly  subjective. 

Dilatation  of  the  stomach  is  common  in  the 
zincum  case  with  hypertrophied  pylorus. 

Bee  Stings  for  Rheumatism. 

Dr.  Perc  of  Marburg  delivered  an  address 
last  week  on  the  healing  properties  of  bee  stings 
in  articular  and  muscular  rheumatism.  He 
pointed  out  that  it  has  been  known  from  time 
immemorial  as  a  cure  among  the  poorer  classes 
of  people,  who  have  no  faith  in  medical  science. 
He  has  tested  it  thoroughly  and  proved  its  effi- 
ciency in  500  cases.  If  a  patient  is  suffering  from 
rheumatism,  the  stung  part  does  not  swell  at 
first,  not  until  the  bee  poison  is  frequently  in- 
troduced. Then  the  rheumatic  pain  gradually 
vanishes.  Dr.  Perc  allows  his  patients  to  be 
stung  at  first  by  a  few  bees  and  then  gradually 
increases  the  number.  In  one  sitting  he  allows 
seventy  bees  to  sting  the  patient.  He  describes 
the  case  of  a  woman  who  suffered  excruciating 
tortures  from  rheumatism.  In  the  course  of 
treatment  she  was  stung  6952  times,  and  this  re- 
sulted in  a  complete  cure. 

Properly  indicated  by  its  homeopathic  symp- 
toms apis  has  been  used  for  many  years  by  mem- 
bers of  our  school.  But  the  old  school  still  con- 
tinues to  "  discover." 

Elder  Flower  as  a  Diuretic. 

Dr.  H.  E.  Randall  draws  attention  to  the 
usefulness  of  elder-flower  (sambucus  canadensis) 
in  dropsical  conditions.  He  has  found  it  almost 
a  specific  in  seven  cases.  A  few  years  ago  he 
tried  nearly  everything  on  a  case  of  anasarca 
with  abdominal  dropsy.  The  patient  finally 
asked  if  elder-flower  was  good  for  her  condition. 
She  was  told  that  it  might  increase  the  flow  of 
urine,  but  that  permanent  good  was  not  likely 
from  it.  Her  friends  went  to  the  woods,  gath- 
ered some  of  the  bark,  steeped  it,  and  gave  it 
freely,  and  the  woman  got  well.  Dr.  R.  has 
since  seen  it  used  in  several  cases  with  success. 
Most  of  the  text-books  do  not  mention  it  at  all. 
The  amount  of  urine  passed  does  not  seem  to 
influence  the  amount  of  fluid  in  the  tissues.  If 
water  is  withheld,  the  patient  is  as  bad  as  ever 
when  fluid  is  retaken. 

According  to  the  author,  fluid  extract  of 
sambucus  in  ),(\-  to  i-teaspoonful  doses,  three  or 
four  times  a  day,  comes  as  near  being  a  specific 
as  anything  he  has  ever  tried,  whether  the  dropsy 
be  due  to  heart,  liver,  or  kidney  disease. 

Dr.  Beverley  Robinson  says  that  in  some  in- 
stances elder-flower  is  more  useful  and  less  ob- 
jectionable than  nitro-glycerin  and  the  nitrites. 
In   interstitial   nephritis,  to   diminish   excessive 
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arterial  tension  accompanied  by  threatening  or 
annoying  symptoms,  an  infusion  or  decoction  of 
the  bark  seems  preferable  to  the  fluid  extract. 
In  a  fair  proportion  of  cases,  in  which  the  quan- 
tity of  urine  is  lessened  and  the  specific  gravity 
low,  elder-flower  increases  both  with  advantage 
to  the  patient;  it  wards  off  menacing  uraemia,  and 
in  a  measure  removes  serous  effusions  in  the 
cavities  and  oedema  of  the  extremities. 
[Why  not  try  it  homeopathically?] 

The  Arsenic  Man. 

Dr.  E.  J.  Clark1  asks: 

Are  you  acquainted  wth  the  arsenicum  man 
personality?  Here  he  is  as  described  by  Hoyne: 
"  He  is  the  most  miserable  man  in  the  whole 
materia  medica.  In  a  state  of  health,  he  is  tall, 
spare,  and  austere.  His  features  are  wrinkled, 
dried,  and  leathery,  while  his  hair  and  eyes  are 
dark;  his  hair  is  straight  and  harsh;  when  he 
walks  by  you  in  the  street  he  walks  fast,  runs 
against  you  and  wants  a  great  deal  of  elbow 
room;  he  is  impolite,  money-making,  covetous, 
and  malicious ;  he  would  rob  his  own  brother  for 
the  sake  of  gain ;  he  has  no  affection  for  the  op- 
posite sex,  and  if  he  marries  he  does  so  to  obtain 
wealth;  he  is  more  attentive  to  his  ledger  than  to 
his  wife.  He  is  a  very  anxious  man;  he  is  so 
anxous  to  make  money  that  he  has  no  time  to  be 
a  fashionable  man;  he  is  not  a  daring  man,  and 
therefore  does  not  take  great  risks  in  his  busi- 
ness operations,  but  rather  seeks  wealth  through 
miserly  habits  and  low,  underhand  and  cunning 
meanness ;  he  is  totally  wanting  in  moral  courage 
and  constantly  fears  death;  he  cherishes  none  of 
the  finer  feelings  of  human  nature;  he  is  himself 
repulsive,  and  his  diseases  are  of  the  repulsive 
kind." 

Chionanthus  in  Jaundice. 

Dr.  J.  T.  Kent 23  reports  a  case  of  jaundice 
cured  with  chionanthus.     Symptoms: 

Pain  and  soreness  in  the  region  of  the  liver. 

Stool  like  clay. 

Nausea  most  of  the  time. 

Vomiting  of  mucus  and  bile  in  attacks  two 
or  three  weeks  apart. 

Sour  eructations. 

Dr.  W.  H.  Leonard,20  remarking  on  the  uses 
of  this  remedy,  cites  the  following  case: 

"  A  patient  had  jaundice  for  several  weeks, 
being  in  bed  much  of  the  time;  was  under  good 
treatment  with  chelidonium  as  a  leading  remedy. 
After  patient  was  out  of  doors  the  skin  and 
sclerotica  were  still  yellow.  He  received  chio- 
nanthus first  dilution  every  three  hours  with 
marked  effect;  his  skin  cleared  up  and  an  itching 
anus,  from  which  he  had  suffered  for  months  and 
evidently  connected  with  his  liver  trouble,  as 
he  had  never  been  troubled  with  an  anal  erup- 
tion before  in  his  life,  was  entirely  relieved  and 
the  patient  restored  to  his  usual  good  health." 

This  remedy  merits  study  in  liver  troubles, 
and    seems    to    resemble    chelidonium,    and,    as 


above,  may  often  complete  the  cure,  after  the 
use  of  chelidonium.  Symptoms  from  provings 
are  few,  and  clinical  cases  where  the  remedy  has 
been  used  with  good  results   should  be  reported. 

Diarrhea  Cured  by  Gummi  Guttae  {Gamboge). 

Dr.  Majumdar  :'  cites  a  case  of  an  elderly  gen- 
tleman of  a  robust  frame  and  sound  health,  had 
an  attack  of  diarrhea  about  two  weeks  ago  after 
over-eating.  In  one  day  he  passed  several 
stools  in  twenty-four  hours,  very  copious, 
watery  and  of  deep  yellow  color.  Was  treated 
by  an  allopathic  doctor  with  varous  astringent 
medicines  without  much  effect.  He  came  under 
my  treatment  on  March  2,  1903,  after  suffering 
from  diarrhea  for  two  weeks. 

There  were  then  ten  to  fifteen  stools  a  day, 
very  copious,  watery  and  deep  brown  color. 
Stools  coming  on  in  a  gush  with  passage  of  much 
wind.  Patient  went  to  the  closet  with  great  haste 
lest  he  should  soil  his  clothes.  Stools  mostly 
in  morning;  there  was  great  burning,  no  appe- 
tite, and  sickish  feeling.  I  gave  him  natrum  30 
three  times  a  day.  Not  much  effect  two  days. 
There  was  slight  pain  and  griping  in  abdomen, 
eyes  slightly  jaundiced,  stools  gushing  and  large. 
Gummi  gutta?  30  one  dose  morning  and  evening. 

Four  stools  the  next  day,  no  more  medicine, 
and  stools  formed  and  not  so  copious  Appetite 
improved.  A  few  doses  of  placebo  completed 
the  cure.     Gummi  guttae  was  taken  for  two  days. 

Morning  Vomiting. 

Dr.  O.  S.  Haines  5  makes  a  contribution  to 
the  therapeutics  of  morning  vomiting.  When  a 
man  habitually  rises  from  his  bed  each  morning 
gagging,  retching  and  vomiting  tough  masses  of 
mucus,  it  is  time  for  his  physician  to  decide 
whether  the  man  should  consult  a  throat  special- 
ist or  "  sign  the  pledge."  We  must  regard  such 
cases  of  morning  vomiting  as  rather  unusual  in 
the  country.  Those  that  we  have  seen  have  gen- 
erally yielded  to  mix  vom.  or  kali  carbonicum, 
with  a  little  quiet  advice  as  an  adjuvant.  Dr. 
Berlin  of  Guben  relates,  in  the  L.  P.  Z.  f.  H.,  a 
severe  case  of  morning  vomiting  in  a  merchant. 
The  patient  seemed  to  have  been  a  sufferer  from 
the  complaint  ever  since  his  youth.  The  diag- 
nosis was  chronic  catarrh  of  the  stomach  and 
fauces.  The  cause  was,  doubtless,  too  much 
beer.  The  doctor  prescribed  cuprum  metal- 
licum,  fourth  trituration,  three  times  daily.  It 
cured  the  man.  Another  case  had  been  a 
beautiful  drinker  up  to  the  time  of  his  marriage, 
at  which  time  he  began  to  limit  himself  to  five 
glasses  each  day.  After  the  wedding,  his  young 
wife  was  much  astonished  at  her  husband's  won- 
derful performances  of  retching  and  gagging 
and  vomiting  each  morning,  and  suggested  that 
he  needed  a  doctor  badly.  Cuprum  met.  also 
cured  this  case,  and  without  necessitating  his  ab- 
staining from  the  accustomed  beer.  The  author 
says  this  remedy  has  always  helped  the  morning 
vomiting-  of  beer-drinkers. 
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Reflexes. 

BY    ALBERT    E.   CONRAD,    M.    D., 
Maynard,  Iowa. 

Often  has  the  question  come  to  my  mind: 
Why  has  no  more  thought  been  given  to,  and  so 
few  articles  written  on,  the  subject  of  reflexes? 
To  me  there  is  no  more  important  topic  in  the 
study  of  the  healing  art.  It  is  a  short  road  to 
diagnosis,  which  we  can  ill  afford  to  neglect. 
The  general  practitioner,  as  well  as  the  surgeon, 
if  he  understands  reflexes,  will  find  such  knowl- 
edge a  valuable  key  to  many  a  hard  problem. 
The  sympathetic  nervous  system  is  a  more  in- 
tricate and  important  factor  in  the  physical 
economy  than  is  realized  by  the  vast  majority 
of  well-read  and  well-schooled  physicians.  Few 
doctors  stop  to  make  a  mental  tracing  of  the 
intricate  workings  and  the  possible  constitu- 
tional disturbances  which  may  arise  from  an  ir- 
ritation of  one  of  the  sympathetic  nervous  plex- 
uses. When  his  patient  complains  of  a  head- 
ache, the  deep-thinking  and  far-seeing  doctor 
will  ascertain  its  particular  nature.  He  will 
learn  if  it  is  a  steady  or  a  pulsating  headache; 
whether  it  be  general  or  localized;  if  it  is  a  fron- 
tal, temporal,  vertex,  or  occipital,  or  a  combina- 
tion of  two  or  more  of  these;  he  will  have  an 
idea  of  its  cause  and  his  treatment  will  be  with  a 
view  to  arresting  the  exciting  lesion.  The  shal- 
low thinker  only  wishes  to  know  that  there  is  a 
headache,  and  his  treatment  has  but  a  single 
aim:  to  relieve.  He  forthwith  dopes  his  patient 
with  a  drug-house  prescription  to  get  rid  of  the 
pain.  This  is  invariably  an  analgesic,  composed, 
usually,  of  acetanilid,  sodium-bi-carbonate,  and 
caffein  citrate,  which  will  often  relieve  the  pain, 
but  which  is  depressing  to  an  already  depressed 
heart.  An  irritation  sufficient  to  cause  a  head- 
ache will  nearly  always  show  its  influence  on  the 
heart  action  also. 

Headaches  are  nearly  always  of  a  reflex 
origin,  and  the  deep  thinker  will  immediately 
search  for  the  physical  derangement  which  is 
responsible  for  the  pain  in  the  head.  To  him 
the  headache  tells  an  almost  unerring  tale  of 
physical  ills.  For  example:  A  patient  com- 
plains of  a  pain  at  the  occiput,  on  one  or  both 
sides,  frequently  running  down  the  back  of  the 
neck  and  oftentimes  on  the  vertex.  Now,  for 
this  occipital  headache  there  is  a  range  of  but 
four  causes,  and  you  will  always  find  the  cause 
within  this  range.  They  are  la  grippe,  eye- 
strain,  uterine    lesions,    and   hemorrhoids.     La 


grippe  is  easily  diagnosed;  eye-strain  can  be  as- 
certained by  a  test  of  the  vision  by  a  good  opti- 
cian. There  remain  then  only  two  matters  to  be 
looked  after,  and  there  you  will  usually  find  the 
trouble.  They  are  the  womb  and  the  rectum. 
The  deep  thinker  asks  himself  (the  shallow 
thinker  seldom  asks  himself  anything),  "  How 
can  piles  or  a  displaced  uterus  cause  a  pain  at 
the  back  of  the  head?  "  He  seeks  his  anatomy 
and  there  finds  a  chart  of  the  sympathetic  system, 
showing  it  to  be  composed  of  a  large  number  of 
filaments,  running  to  and  from  four  large  plex- 
uses and  several  small  ganglia.  The  four 
major  plexuses  are  the  hypogastric,,  pelvic, 
solar,  and  cardiac.  The  pelvic  plexus  surrounds 
the  vagina  and  the  rectum;  the  hypogastric,  the 
pelvic  organs.  An  irritation  of  any  of  these 
organs  sends  an  impulse  to  the  solar  plexus  be- 
hind the  stomach,  causing  an  arrest  of  secretion 
of  the  digestive  ferments.  The  food  taken  into 
the  stomach  is  slowly  and  only  partially  digested, 
fermentation  takes  place,  gases  form  which  dilate 
the  stomach  and  distend  the  bowels;  the  patient 
feels  full  and  bloated  and  altogether  miserable. 

From  the  solar  plexus,  the  impulse  is  carried 
to  the  cardiac;  the  heart  becomes  nervous,  un- 
steady, and  palpitates;  the  subject  is  short  of 
breath  and  often  feels  that  he  is  going  to  die. 
The  family  physician  is  consulted  or  summoned 
in  great  haste,  who  informs  the  patient  that 
his  heart  is  very  bad  and  advises  him  to  have 
his  business  affairs  in  a  condition  preparatory 
to  a  sudden  demise;  then  he  proceeds  to  shoot  a 
shot-gun  dose  into  him  of  digitalis,  strophan- 
thus,  cactus,  strychnia  and  all  of  the  other  well- 
known  heart  stimulants,  excepting  Crataegus 
oxyacanthe,  which  is  all  that  is  needed  in  that 
line,  just  to  settle  the  nervous  condition,  until 
he  can  give  the  womb  and  rectum  the  needed  at- 
tention to  correct  the  lesion  which  is  giving  the 
trouble  to  the  heart  and  stomach. 

From  the  cardiac  plexus  the  impulse  is  re- 
flected to  a  small  plexus  in  the  occipital  region, 
but  which  is  large  enough  to  cause  a  more  or 
less  intense  pain  which  often  extends  to  the 
vertex  and  frontal  regions.  The  vertex  pain  in- 
dicates a  uterine  lesion.  This  pain  is  described 
by  the  patient  as  a  spot  about  as  large  as  a  silver 
dollar  right  on  top  of  the  head.  The  uterine 
pain  may  be  either  vertex  or  occipital,  or  both. 
The  hemorrhoidal  head  pain  is  occipital  and  fre- 
quently has  frontal  pain,  but  with  no  localized 
vertex  pain. 
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A  lady  came  to  me  a  few  months  ago  who  had 
suffered  with  a  pain  at  the  occiput  for  years,  and 
after  investigating  all  of  the  other  possible 
causes,  I  found  that  there  had  been  a  slight  itch- 
ing of  the  anus.  I  gave  her  treatment  for 
the  rectum,  and  the  head  pain  is  a  thing  of 
the  past.  She  had  been  treated  for  two  years 
with  the  indicated  remedies  but  was  little 
benefited. 

A  gentleman  called  upon  me  not  long  since 
who  was  in  a  highly  nervous  state;  was  melan- 
cholic, and,  at  the  least,  cross;  would  go  into  a 
terrible  rage  for  a  few  moments;  he  was  short  of 
breath;  was  troubled  a  great  deal  with  gas;  had 
frequent  seminal  losses  at  night;  did  not  sleep 
well;  had  pain  between  the  shoulders  and  the 
muscles  would  be  sore  and  lame  for  several  days 
following  a  single  emission ;  he  had  doctored 
with  two  very  good  physicians  for  a  long  time 
without  benefit,  before  coming  to  me.  I  asked 
about  piles.  He  said  he  had  never  been 
troubled  with  them.  I  asked  if  there  had  been 
no  itching  or  blood;  he  had  noticed  some  blood 
streaks  on  the  stool.  I  put  him  upon  the  examina- 
tion table,  and  when  I  introduced  the  finger  into 
the  anus, I  found  an  irritable,  hard  sphincter,  and 
so  sore  and  painful  that  he  broke  into  a  profuse 
perspiration,  and  came  near  fainting.  I  found 
an  enlarged  and  tender  prostate  which  would 
account  for  the  emissions.  After  using  chest- 
nut pile-cerate  for  the  hemorrhoids,  and  saw- 
palmetto  compound  for  the  prostate  for  a  period 
of  three  or  four  weeks,  he  feels  like  a  new  man, 
and  is  amazed  to  know  that  apparently  so  slight 
a  lesion  could  cause  so  much  trouble  and  suf- 
fering, both  of  mind  and  body.  He  thought 
there  was  great  danger  of  going  insane.  This 
is  a  striking  example  of  the  mental  and  consti- 
tutional effect  which  an  irritation  of  a  sympa- 
thetic plexus  is  capable  of  producing. 

Another  reflex  hard  to  comprehend  is  the 
pain  at  the  heel  of  a  woman  suffering  from  ovar- 
algia;  Dr.  E.  S.  Bailey  has  shown  that  the  ova- 
rian pain  can  be  relieved  by  applying  the  static 
spark  to  the  feet  instead  of  to  the  ovarian  re- 
gion. Asthma  is  not  a  disease,  but  a  reflex 
symptom,  and  to  find  the  irritating  lesion  is  by 
no  means  an  easy  task  in  a  large  majority  of 
cases.  I  have  relieved  and  cured  some  cases  by 
treating  a  bad  stomach ;  some  cases  may  be 
reached  through  treatment  of  piles  or  a  lacer- 
ated cervix.  Dr.  Pratt  has  cured  locomotor 
ataxia  by  the  American  operation,  proving  that 


so  grave  a  condition  is  sometimes  reflex,  and  a 
symptom  instead  of  a  disease. 

This  is  not  a  treatise  on  piles  or  the  American 
operation,  but  I  cite  these  cases  to  illustrate  re- 
flexes, and  their  importance  to  the  physician 
and  surgeon  in  the  solution  of  difficult  prob- 
lems. 

I  wish  to  give  a  few  ideas,  which  have  been 
very  valuable  to  me  in  the  treatment  of  reflex 
headaches.  Very  little  medicine  is  required. 
The  osteopath  will  doubtlessly  claim  my 
methods  as  his  own;  but  I  deny  the  claim.  I 
call  it  manual  or  mechanical  therapy,  and  that  it 
belongs  legitimately  to  the  realm  of  surgery. 
For  pains  over  one  or  both  eyes  (not  due  to 
catarrhal  extension  to  the  frontal  sinus),  and 
in  vertex  and  occipital  headache,  apply  deep, 
firm  pressure  at  the  sides  of  the  occipital  pro- 
tuberance, an  inch,  or  a  little  more,  just  under 
the  bony  ledge  where  the  trapezius  muscle  is 
inserted.  Continue  this  pressure  from  ten  to 
thirty  minutes  as  the  case  may  require,  rocking 
the  thumbs  slowly  and  firmly  along  the  point  of 
attachment  of  the  trapezius,  and  down  toward 
the  nape  of  the  neck,  and  you  will  be  surprised 
at  the  result.  The  pain  will  fade  away  like  snow 
before  a  summer  sun.  In  very  obstinate  cases, 
the  static  head  breeze  will  be  of  value  in  con- 
junction with  the  above  method.  This  manual 
or  mechanical  therapy  (osteopathy)  is  a  good 
thing,  but  there  is  nothing  new  about  it;  and  it 
should  be  classified  as  a  branch  of  surgery.  It 
has  been  neglected  because  medical  men  have 
been  too  indifferent  to  apply  it ;  but  Dr.  S.  S. 
Still,  in  his  enthusiasm  and  zeal,  took  it  up,  made 
an  extensive  investigation  of  the  subject,  and 
called  it  a  (the)  system  of  therapeutics  under  a 
name  of  his  own  coinage,  Osteopathy. 

For  the  benefit  of  those  who  have  not  received 
satisfactory  results  from  the  use  of  Crataegus,  it 
might  be  well  to  explain,  that  they  have  probably 
expected  too  much  from  it,  and  have  sought  to 
cure  organic  disease  of  the  heart  by  its  use. 
While  it  will  usually  benefit  organic  troubles, 
the  field  of  its  usefulness  is  largely  in  func- 
tional disturbances.  You  will  not  be  disap- 
pointed in  its  use,  if  you  give  the  imported  tinc- 
ture for  nervous  reflex  heart  disturbances,  where 
there  is  palpitation  and  shortness  of  breath.  By 
far  the  largest  number  of  heart  disturbances  are 
of  reflex  origin,  and  the  imported  article  of  Cra- 
taegus is  the  only  reliable  remedy  for  relief.  Re- 
move the  exciting  cause  to  cure  the  heart  dis- 
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turbance.  The  American  product  of  Crataegus  is 
of  little  value,  as  it  contains  a  gum  resin,  which 
you  will  not  find  in  the  imported  article,  and 
which  prevents  its  assimilation  into  the  system. 
Ten  drops  of  the  imported  tincture,  given  three 
or  four  times  a  day,  for  functional  troubles,  will 
not  fail  to  give  you  the  desired  results. 

Study  reflexes.  To  do  this,  stud}-  the  sympa- 
thetic nervous  system.  More  good  results  may 
be  accomplished  by  knowing  the  sympathetic 
and  its  reflex  workings,  than  in  knowing  the 
spinal  and  cranial  nervous  systems,  though  both 
are  necessary.  It  is  a  short  road  to  diagnosis. 
♦-     ♦• 

The  Fducidl  Sewer. 

BY  S.   C.   DELAP,   M.   D., 
Kansas  City,  Mo. 

The  fauces  constitute  the  receiving  sluiceway 
through  which  passes  all  the  food  and  drink 
taken  for  the  sustenance  of  the  body.  A  large 
portion  of  the  secretions  of  the  nose,  normal 
and  abnormal,  drop  into  this  space  as  into  a 
catch  basin,  and  are  passed  down  the  esopha- 
gus. When  the  tonsils  are  small  and  imper- 
ceptible there  may  still  exist  crypts  that  having 
lost  their  tonicity  become  receptacles  for  food 
as  it  is  crowded  into  the  faucial  space  in  the 
act  of  deglutition ;  additions  are  made  to  this 
mass  from  time  to  time  until  the  crypt  is  greatly 
distended.  Generally  the  muscular  contraction 
involved  in  the  act  of  swallowing  compresses  the 
crypt  and  the  mass  is  forcibly  extruded  as  a  yel- 
lowish-white mass  the  size  of  a  grain  of  wheat, 
or  even  larger.  If  anyone  is  disposed  to  ques- 
tion the  propriety  of  the  title  to  this  paper,  he 
need  but  mash  one  of  these  masses  between  the 
fingers  and  place  it  under  his  nostril,  the  sewer 
characteristics  of  the  faucial  space  will  then 
have  been  fully  vindicated;  no  need  will  exist 
for  the  introduction  of  further  evidence  from 
those  suffering  from  atrophic  nasal  catarrh,  the 
ozena  of  a  past  nomenclature,  or  the  Stinknase 
of  the  Germans. 

When  the  descending  colon  becomes  clogged 
with  hard  impacted  masses  of  faeces  the  edu- 
cated and  well-rounded  physician  is  not  likely  to 
begin  with  cathartics  with  a  view  of  giving  com- 
plete and  immediate  relief,  nor  will  he  be  in- 
clined to  pass  in  review  his  materia  medica  in 
an  effort  to  select  the  simillimum,  but  he  will  in- 
troduce his  colon  douche  and  empty  this  portion 
of  the  alimentary  canal  before  he  attempts  medi- 
cation or  the  cure. of  the  patient;  often  the  cure 


will  end  with  the  removal  of  the  offending  mass 
and  a  little  hygienic  advice.  A  similar  course 
should  be  adopted  by  the  intelligent  physician 
who  encounters  a  case  of  engorged  crypts  of 
the  tonsil,  or  an  offensive  mass  in  the  nose.  The 
patient  who  is  suffering  from  the  absorption  of 
septic  matter  from  a  wound  gets  no  relief  from 
any  form  of  medication  as  long  as  the  intake 
of  poison  is  permitted  to  continue.  The  physi- 
cian who  cures  this  class  of  patients  is  the  one 
who  sterlizes  the  wound  and  maintains  asepsis, 
irrespective  of  the  form  of  medication,  be  it 
homeopathic,  allopathic,  or  Christian  Science. 

The  temperature  of  the  fauces  is  close  to  100° 
all  the  time.  Organic  and  nitrogenous  matter 
rapidly  becomes  putrescent  at  this  temperature 
in  the  presence  of  abundant  moisture.  It  is  too 
much  to  expect  the  contents  of  these  crypts  to 
remain  untainted  more  than  a  very  few  hours,  at 
the  outside.  As  the  mass  putrefies  a  portion  also 
liquefies  and  is  taken  by  the  absorbent  lymphatic 
vessels  into  the  circulation.  The  child,  for  most 
frequently  it  is  a  child,  is  said  to  have  "taken 
cold,"  next  to  "  malaria  "  the  hardest  ridden 
scapegoat  in  the  whole  domain  of  nosology. 
The  doctor  is  sent  for  and  it  is  explained  that 
John  has  such  an  inordinate  love  of  getting  out 
of  doors  that  he  would  not  stay  indoors  yester- 
day after  the  shower,  and  he  probably  got  his 
feet  damp.  A  wise  nod  from  the  follower  of 
/Esculapius  confirms  the  mother's  diagnosis,  and 
John  is  compelled  to  enjoy  out-of-doors  for  a 
week  by  longingly  looking  out  of  the  window 
and  not  altogether  erroneously  blaming  doctors 
and  medicine  for  his  imprisonment.  This  is  only 
one  instance  of  John's  troubles.  He  has  many. 
The  attacks  come  often,  every  few  weeks,  till 
his  joyful  "  summer  time  "  comes.  His  tonsils 
are  enormously  enlarged,  but  his  doctor  says 
it  is  all  wrong  to  cut  them  out.  In  the  face  of  a 
hundred  instances  in  his  own  community  that 
demonstrate  the  falsity  of  this  position,  the  doc- 
tor still  clings  to  a  pet  theory  that  he  vainly 
imagines  brings  visits  to  the  doctor  and  cash 
into  his  coffers.  The  dozen  or  more  crypts,  with 
the  bad  air  of  a  poorly  ventilated  room,  keep  in 
a  good  absorbing  condition,  and  John  is  sick 
very  much  of  the  time,  of  short  days  and  long 
nights.  When  windows  must  come  open  in  sum- 
mer and  John  breathes  pure  air  practically  all 
the  time,  he  is  often  able  to  withstand  the  ab- 
sorption of  a  moderate  amount  of  sewage  at  the 
tonsilar  entrance. 
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On  one  occasion  I  was  forbidden  to  remove 
the  tonsils  from  a  young  girl  because  a  Kansas 
City  physician  told  her  that  she  would  certainly 
be  barren  if  this  were  permitted. 

There  is  no  need  of  a  tonsilar  sewer.  When 
the  tonsils  pass  into  that  pathological  condition 
whereby  their  normal  condition  is  transformed 
into  an  abnormal  one,  the  sooner  they  are  re- 
moved the  better  for  the  patient.  If  the  tonsil 
has  atrophied  and  only  a  few  abnormal  crypts 
remain  it  is  better  to  extirpate  the  crypts,  or  re- 
move one  side  of  the  wall,  that  they  may  clean 
themselves  in  the  act  of  swallowing.  If  a  crypt 
is  found  loaded  with  putrescent  matter,  with 
sore  throat  and  general  infection,  the  crypt 
should  be  emptied  of  its  contents  and  thoroughly 
disinfected  with  almost  any  of  the  numerous  an- 
tiseptics. It  is  useless  to  give  an  internal  remedy 
with  this  form  of  infection  continuing,  and  it  is 
needless  to  give  one  if  the  source  of  infection  is 
completed}-  removed. 

If  the  Luschka  tonsil  offends  in  the  same  man- 
ner, as  is  not  infrequently  the  case,  is  should  be 
dealt  with  in  the  same  manner  as  the  faucial 
tonsils. 

While  the  conditions  that  promote  nasal  dis- 
charges are  often  constitutional,  and  general 
medication  then  becomes  necessary  to  effect  a 
cure,  it  is  none  the  less  essential  that  the  dis- 
charges be  removed,  and  that  the  faucial  sewer 
be  cleansed  as  often  as  would  be  deemed  desir- 
able, in  the  interests  of  decency,  were  the  dis- 
charge to  escape  through  the  anterior  nares.  If 
the  fauces  are  constantly  receiving  sewage,  the 
stomach  is  simply  becoming  a  receptacle  in  the 
same  manner,  resulting  in  gastric  disturbance, 
general  malaise,  and  even  gastric  ulcer.  Under 
no  circumstances  should  devotion  to  a  poten- 
tized  remedy  interfere  with  all  the  lavage  that 
might  become  necessary. 

Another  feature  connected  with  a  condition  of 
sewage  of  the  fauces  has  not  been  duly  appre- 
ciated by  the  profession  or  by  people  generally. 
It  is  the  fact  of  predisposition  to  disease,  es- 
pecially tonsilitis,  pharyngitis,  laryngitis,  and 
diphtheria.  It  has  been  indicated  how  an  en- 
gorgement of  the  tonsilar  crypts  results  in  fre- 
quent attacks  of  tonsilitis.  In  the  same  manner 
constantly  engorged  crypts  maintain  a  chronic 
pharyngitis  or  laryngitis.  But  the  greatest  im- 
pending danger  is  the  susceptibility  of  the  pa- 
tient to  diphtheria.  It  is  a  well-known  fact  that 
the     microscopic     diagnosis     of     diphtheria     is 


largely  discounted  by  the  fact  that  the  Klebs- 
Loffler  bacillus  has  been  found  in  throats  of 
children  unaffected  with  the  disease.  It  is  also 
a  fact  that  the  clinical  difference  between  sunn 
cases  of  diphtheria  and  certain  cases  of  follicular 
ulceration  of  the  tonsil  becomes  imperceptible 
in  a  certain  proportion  of  cases.  It  is  no  longer 
a  question  that  recurrent  follicular  ulceration  of 
the  tonsil  is  due  to  the  existence  of  an  unhealthy 
tonsil  in  the  throat.  It  is  very  generally  the 
opinion  that  this  form  of  ulceration  is  more  or 
less  contagious. 

With  such  questions  trenching  so  closely 
upon,  and  even  invading  the  ground  covered  by 
diphtheria,  it  is  not  the  part  of  wisdom  to  pro- 
nounce an  opinion  that  a  child  with  enlarged 
tonsils  is  just  as  safe  from  the  disease  as  one 
that  possesses  healthy  tonsils. 

12 14  Main  Street. 

♦       ♦ 

Three   Cases  of  Spleno-Medullary  Leucaemia, 
with  Comments* 

BY   C.   OSMOND   BODMAN,    M.    D., 
Bristol. 

Case  I. — Florence,  aged  27,  was  admitted  to 
the  hospital  on  April  18,  1902,  complaining  of  a 
dragging  pain  in  the  abdomen.  Neither  family 
history  nor  previous  history  revealed  any  facts 
of  importance,  the  patient  being  always  strong 
and  healthy  till  the  incidence  of  the  present  com- 
plaint, and  had  suffered  from  no  previous 
illnesses.  She  had  been  married  for  three 
years,  but  never  pregnant.  For  ten  months 
previous  to  admission  the  patient  had 
complained  of  pains  on  and  off  in  the 
left  hypochondrium,  usually  of  a  stabbing 
character  and  not  aggravated  by  the  inges- 
tion of  food,  or  other  known  condition.  There 
had  never  been  any  haematemesis  and  no  vomit- 
ing. The  bowels  acted  regularly,  a  little  bright 
red  blood  being  passed  with  the  stools  some 
months  previously,  but  the  patient  had  suffered 
from  hemorrhoids.  Menstruation  occurred 
regularly  every  three  or  four  weeks,  lasting  for 
two  days,  the  loss  being  small  and  not  increas- 
ing in  amount.  The  patient  had  been  losing 
flesh  for  some  time;  there  was  no  history  of  al- 
coholism, and  she  had  never  been  out  of  England. 

On  examination  the  patient  was  found  to  be 
thin  and  anaemic;  the  tongue  was  red  and  rather 
dry,    and    the    pulse    regular — 100    beats    per 

*  Read  Dec.  4,  1902,  before  the  Section  of  Medicine  and 
Pathology,  British  Homeopathic  Society. 
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minute;  good  wave  and  low  tension.  No  abnor- 
mality of  the  lungs  or  heart  was  detected.  The 
liver  dullness  in  the  right  mammillary  line  ex- 
tended from  the  fourth  to  the  seventh  rib.  Ex- 
amination of  the  abdomen  showed  the  spleen  to 
be  enormously  enlarged,  extending  downwards 
almost  to  the  pubes,  but  only  a  short  distance  to 


the  right  of  the  middle  line.  Its  outline  was 
smooth,  and  the  notch  could  be  felt  a  little  below 
the  umbilicus.  Urine  was  somewhat  scanty,  spe- 
cific gravity  1018,  acid  in  reaction,  containing 
neither  albumen,  sugar,  nor  deposit.  A  few  en- 
larged glands  were  found  in  the  right  axilla,  but 
not  elsewhere.  The  blood  was  examined  on  the 
28th,  result  as  follows:  Haemoglobin,  70  per 
cent.;  red  cells,  4,350,000  per  cubic  millimeter; 
white  cells,  171,000  per  cubic  millimeter. 
Stained  film  preparations  show  an  increase  of 
the  polynuclear  and  eosinophilous  leucocytes, 
and  of  mast  cells.  The  following  abnormal  cells 
are  also  present:  neutrophilous  and  eosinophi- 
lous myelocytes,  and  nucleated  red  cells.  The 
chief  increase  of  white  cells  is  due  to  the  neutro- 
philous myelocytes.  This  condition  of  the  blood 
is  typical  spleno-medullary  leucaemia. 

Except  for  the  discomfort  caused  by  the  pres- 
ence of  a  large  abdominal  tumor,  the  patient 
seemed  to  suffer  little  inconvenience  or  impair- 
ment of  her  general  health.  Ceanothus  <p  TQ, 
iij.  three  times  a  day  was  prescribed,  the  dose 
being  doubled  a  week  later. 

The  subsequent  history  of  the  case  was  une- 


ventful; the  spleen  increased  slightly  in  size 
and  was  tender  at  times;  the  temperature  was 
occasionally  somewhat  irregular,  and  the  urine 
sometimes  contained  a  deposit  of  urates,  but 
remained  free  from  albumen  and  of  normal  spe- 
cific gravity. 

The  blood  was  again  examined  May  27.  Hae- 
moglobin, 76  per  cent.;  red  cells,  4,425,000  per 
cubic  millimeter;  white  cells,  approximately, 
150,000  per  cubic  millimeter.  This  shows  a 
slight  improvement  in  all  respects  on  the  pre- 
vious estimation. 

After  the  administration  of  ceanothus  for  a 
fortnight,  the  treatment  was  varied  to  china  q> 
Tl"L  v.  ter  in  die,  and  after  another  fortnight  to 
thyroid  in  3X  gr.  iij.  tcr  in  die}  and  then  gr.  ij. 
of  thyroid  extract  three  times  a  day. 

The  patient  gained  slightly  in  weight,  but 
otherwise  did  not  appear  to  have  made  much 
improvement,  being  discharged  on  May  29. 

Subsequent  attempts  to  learn  the  further  his- 
tory of  the  case  have  been  unsuccessful. 

Case  II. — Clarence,  aged  31,  was  admitted 
on  October  6,  1902,  complaining  of  weakness 
and  enlargement  of  the  abdomen. 

The  family  history  was  unimportant;  from 
his  previous  history  it  was  elicited  that,  except 
for  being  subject  to  colds,  he  had  always  been 
strong  and  healthy  till  two  years  and  a  half  be- 
fore admission,  and  had  had  no  serious  illness. 
He  was  always  a  very  temperate  man.  His  oc- 
cupation was  that  of  a  gasfitter,  and  had  always 
been  so;  he  had  never  had  colic  or  wrist-drop. 
During  each  of  the  last  three  winters  the  patient 
had  suffered  from  bronchitis.  Two  and  a  half 
years  ago  he  first  noticed  a  "  stitch  "  in  the  left 
side,  coming  on  when  walking.  Soon  after  this 
he  was  troubled  with  pain  in  the  epigastrium 
after  food,  and  this  had  continued  off  and  on 
ever  since.  Two  years  ago,  the  patient  was  said 
to  have  suffered  from  ague,  having  attacks  of 
fever,  and  then  sweating,  but  no  shivering;  for 
a  time  these  attacks  occurred  every  three  days, 
and  he  had  taken  a  good  deal  of  quinine  for 
them. 

Eighteen  months  ago  the  patient  first  noticed 
a  swelling  in  the  left  side  of  the  abdomen,  which 
had  been  gradually  getting  larger  since  that 
time  until  the  date  of  admission,  and  during  this 
time  he  had  been  feeling  weak.  There  was  no 
pain  at  the  time  of  admission,  but  only  a  drag- 
ging sensation  and  shortness  of  breath,  and  the 
feet  had  been  swelling.     For  some  months  the 
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patient's  gums  had  been  tender  and  bled  readily, 
but  there  had  been  no  other  hemorrhages  and 
never  any  priapism.  The  urine  was  said  to  con- 
tain a  considerable  pinkish  deposit  at  times,  but 
was  never  very  copious  in  amount. 

On  examination  the  patient  was  found  to  be 
somewhat  emaciated  and  anaemic.  The  tongue 
was  moist  and  clean,  the  pulse  84,  regular  and 
of  good  volume.  The  heart  was  normal,  the 
chest  rather  emphysematous,  but  not  otherwise 
abnormal.  Examination  of  the  abdomen  re- 
vealed the  presence  of  a  very  greatly  enlarged 
spleen  filling  the  left  side  of  the  abdomen  and 
extending  over  to  the  right  side,  reaching  from 
the  sixth  rib  in  the  left  mammillary  line  to  the 
right  side  of  the  pelvis,  its  outline  being  smooth 
and  the  notch  not  distinctly  felt.  The  liver  was 
somewhat  enlarged,  the  hepatic  dullness  extend- 
ing in  the  right  nipple  line  from  the  sixth  rib  to 
two  fingers'  breadth  below  the  costal  margin. 
There  was  no  free  fluid  in  the  peritoneal  cavity. 
The  urine  was  normal  in  quantity  and  color, 
specific  gravity  1020,  acid  in  reaction  and  con- 


tained neither  albumen  nor  deposit.  The  lym- 
phatic glands  were  not  enlarged.  Opthalmo- 
scopic  examination  revealed  no  abnormality. 
The  blood  as  follows:  Haemoglobin,  35  per 
cent. ;  red  cells  3,000,000  per  cubic  millimeter ; 
white  cells,  260,000  per  cubic  millimeter. 
Stained  film  preparations  show  that  the  increase 
of  the  white  cells  is  mainly  due  to  enormous 
numbers  of  neutrophilous  myelocytes,  mostly  of 


small  size,  and  few  basophilous  cells  and  nu- 
cleated red  corpuscles.  Ceanothus  <p  Til  ij.  three 
times  a  day  was  prescribed. 

A  few  days  after  admission  the  patient  de- 
veloped a  cough,  with  frothy  expectoration  and 
rise  of  temperature  at  night,  numerous  moist 
crepitations  being  heard  over  the  lungs,  but 
there  was  no  impairment  of  the  percussion  note. 
The  treatment,  which  had  been  changed  to  ar- 
seniate  of  antimony  3X  gr.  i.,  two  hourly,  was 
now  altered  to  phosphorus  3.x  n\  i.  and  anti- 
monium  tartaricum  3x  gr.  i.  every  two  hours 
alternately. 

On  October  19  there  were  several  attacks  of 
epistaxis,  for  which  hamamelis  ix  was  pre- 
scribed. The  lung  condition  was  somewhat  im- 
proved, but  the  spleen  and  liver  remained  un- 
changed, and  the  urine  was  found  to  deposit  a 
heavy  sediment  of  urates. 

Three  days  later  diarrhea  set  in,  the  stools 
being  frequent  (twelve  to  fourteen  a  day),  loose, 
and  sometimes  containing  blood;  aphthae  ap- 
peared in  the  mouth,  and  the  patient  complained 
of  pain  during  micturition.  The  pulmonary 
condition  was  better.  The  urine  contained  a  de- 
posit of  uric  acid.  On  the  26th  the  stools  were 
of  the  same  character  and  were  passed  involun- 
tarily, the  patient  being  in  an  extremely  asthenic 
condition.  The  spleen  was  distinctly  smaller, 
and  a  large  fluctuating  swelling  appeared  in  the 
right  axillary  region.  The  urine  again  con- 
tained crystals  of  uric  acid.  Arsenicum  3X,  ver- 
atrum  album  3X,  podophyllum  3,  acidum  phos- 
phoricum  ix,  and  starch  and  opium  enemata 
were  successively  tried  for  the  diarrhea,  but 
proved  unavailing,  and  the  patient  became 
weaker  and  sank  on  the  27th. 

At  the  autopsy  by  Dr.  Watkins  the  body  was 
found  to  be  very  emaciated.  A  large  hema- 
toma was  present  on  the  right  side  of  the  chest, 
lying  between  the  skin  and  the  ribs,  and  extend- 
ing from  the  axilla  to  the  ninth  rib.  The  lungs 
were  very  cedematus,  and  old  pleuritic  adhesions 
were  present  on  both  sides.  The  heart  was 
small,  pale,  and  flabby,  the  cavities  of  the  right 
side  containing  a  firm  greenish-yellow  clot,  fre- 
quently seen  in  leucaemia.  The  abdominal  cavity 
contained  no  ascitic  fluid.  The  liver  was  larger 
than  normal,  and  its  superior  surface  showed 
the  presence  of  two  small  nodules  in  the  liver 
substance  of  greyish-yellow  color  and  firm  con- 
sistence. The  kidneys  were  congested,  and  the 
prostate  gland  appeared  normal.     Microscopi- 
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cally  the  nodules  on  the  liver  showed  dense  in- 
filtration of  the  liver  substance  with  leucocytes, 
the  hepatic  cells  being  invisible  for  considerable 
areas,  and  in  no  part  of  the  section  were  the 
lobules  discernible.  The  connective  tissue  was 
hypertrophied.  Sections  of  the  spleen  demon- 
strated thickening  of  the  capsule  and  of  the 
fibrous  trabecular  and  walls  of  the  blood-vessels. 
The  splenic  pulp  was  infiltrated  with  leucocytes, 
and  the  Malpighian  bodies  almost  unrecogniz- 
able. A  section  of  the  sternum  showed  the  mar- 
row to  be  of  a  pale  pink  color,  consisting  almost 
entirely  of  colorless  nucleated  cells  of  a  poly- 
gonal shape,  in  many  of  which  the  nucleus 
stained  deeply  with  basic  dyes,  whilst  in  the  re- 
mainder the  nuclei  only  stained  feebly,  and  mi- 
tosis was  present  in  many  of  them.  A  large 
number  of  small  myeloplaxes  were  also  present. 

Case  III. — James,  aged  8,  was  admitted  to 
the  hospital  on  May  6,  1902,  with  a  history  that 
for  a  fortnight  he  had  suffered  from  shooting 
pains  down  the  outer  side  of  the  thighs,  in  the 
abdomen  and  front  of  the  chest.  The  pains  were 
paroxysmal  and  very  sharp,  causing  the  patient 
to  cry  out.  There  was  also  a  complaint  of  ten- 
derness of  the  abdomen  in  both  iliac  regions,  es- 
pecially the  left.  No  vomiting,  bowels  consti- 
pated. 

From  the  family  history  it  was  learned  that  the 
parents  were  healthy;  he  had  only  a  twin  sister, 
who  was  rather  delicate ;  the  mother  had  had  one 
miscarriage.  There  was  no  history  of  renal 
disease,  consumption,  or  rheumatism  in  the 
family. 

As  a  baby  the  patient  was  weakly  and  suffered 
from  rickets.  He  had  had  measles,  chicken-pox, 
and  whooping  cough,  but  no  other  serious  ill- 
ness. Many  of  the  teeth  were  lost  four  years 
before  admission. 

On  examination  the  patient  was  found  to  be  a 
poorly  nourished  anaemic  boy,  the  complexion 
sallow,  face  puffy,  especially  the  eyelids,  muscles 
flabby  and  poorly  developed.  Mentally  he 
seemed  apathetic,  though  apparently  of  average 
intellectual  ability. 

The  tongue  was  moist  and  clean,  the  pulse 
120  and  regular,  with  good  wave,  though  not 
well  sustained.  The  apex  beat  of  the  heart  was 
found  in  the  fifth  interspace  in  the  nipple  line, 
but  the  cardiac  signs  were  otherwise  normal. 

At  the  time  of  examination  the  boy  com- 
plained of  no  tenderness  in  the  abdomen,  and  no 
abnormality  was  detected  in  that  region.    There 


was  no  oedema,  temperature  100.40  on  admis- 
sion. The  specific  gravity  of  the  urine  was  1025; 
it  was  acid  in  reaction,  contained  no  albumen  or 
sugar,  but  a  deposit  of  urates. 

The  movements  of  the  legs  were  normal,  and 
there  was  no  apparent  cause  for  the  pains  of 
which  the  patient  complained,  though  at  times 
any  manipulation  of  the  legs  seemed  to  be  pain- 
ful.   The  knee-joints  were  normal. 

The  patient's  general  appearance  was  highly 
suggestive  of  nephritis,  but  the  urine  gave  no 
evidence  of  such  a  condition,  nor  was  there  a 
history  of  scarlet  fever  or  other  predisposing 
cause.    Bryonia  2x  was  prescribed. 

On  the  1 6th  the  face  was  noticed  to  be  more 
puffy,  there  being  marked  swellings  of  a  firm 
elastic  nature  in  the  upper  and  lower  eyelids  and 
over  each  zygoma.  Respiration  was  almost 
entirely  oral,  the  tonsils  being  enlarged,  and 
post-nasal  growths  present.  A  few  slightly  en- 
larged glands  were  discovered  in  the  triangles 
of  the  neck  and  groins,  but  not  elsewhere;  also 
a  haemic  cardiac  murmur.  The  boy  was  very 
restless  and  irritable,  and  for  this  condition 
cham.  ix  was  prescribed. 

An  examination  of  the  blood  showed  that  the 
haemoglobin  was  80  per  cent.,  red  corpuscles  4,- 
500,000,  and  white  corpuscles  9500  per  cubic  mil- 
limeter. The  latter  were  found  in  normal  pro- 
portions, but,  in  addition,  neutrophilous  myelo- 
cytes were  present. 

The  next  day  ars.  alb.  3x  111,  v.  was  ordered 
every  four  hours,  being  changed  four  days  later 
to  Til  i-  of  the  second  decimal  dilution.  A  week 
later,  on  May  25,  the  patient  again  complained 
of  shooting  pains  in  various  parts  of  the  body; 
the  swelling  of  the  face  was  greater,  and,  to- 
gether with  an  apathetic  and  listless  manner, 
suggested  myxcedema,  and  gr.  i.  ss.  of  thyroid 
gland  substance  was  prescribed  three  times  a 
day,  and  was  continued  for  a  week  without  any 
evident  improvement. 

The  boy  became  very  deaf,  but  there  was  no 
external  evidence  of  auditory  disease,  the  gums 
were  spongy  and  the  teeth  loose.  He  com- 
plained of  great  thirst,  drinking  a  large  amount 
of  fluid  and  passing  an  increased  quantity  of 
urine,  which,  in  addition  to  the  deposit  of  urates, 
contained  a  trace  of  albumen.  Calcarea  carbon- 
ica  12  was  prescribed,  but  was  changed  the  next 
day  to  bell,  ix  and  rhus.  3X  in  alternation,  on  ac- 
count of  the  great  restlessness,  delirium,  and 
sleeplessness. 
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The  eyes  were  examined  by  Mr.  Knox  Shaw 
on  June  6,  and  reported  upon  as  follows: 
"  There  is  double  proptosis,  the  corneal  are 
slightly  anaesthetic,  the  pupils  widely  dilated  and 
equal,  and  react  to  light.  Both  of  the  discs  pale, 
no  neuritis,  veins  normal." 

Muriatic  acid  in  the  first  dilution  was  pre- 
scribed. 

On  June  10  a  firm  rounded  mass  about  the 
size  of  a  tangerine  orange  was  discovered  in 
the  right  lumbar  region.  The  liver  was  found 
to  be  slightly  enlarged,  and  the  tip  of  the  spleen 
could  just  be  felt.  The  next  day  the  mass  in  the 
right  loin  was  larger,  and  another  of  a  similar 
character  could  be  felt  on  the  left  side.  The 
urine  was  low  in  specific  gravity,  but  otherwise 
normal. 

The  eyes  were  again  examined  by  Mr.  Knox 
Shaw  five  days  after  the  previous  examination, 
who  found  that  the  patient  was  unable  to  count 
fingers  close  to  the  eyes,  but  had  perception  of 
light.  The  proptosis  was  more  marked,  and 
there  was  slight  divergent  strabismus  of  the 
right  eye.  Both  optic  discs  were  white,  and  the 
retinal  vessels  appeared  merely  as  faint  lines, 
except  that  some  of  the  arteries  were  quite 
white. 

The  patient  became  gradually  weaker,  and 
died  on  June  12  from  heart  failure. 

An  autopsy  was  performed  by  Dr.  Watkins. 
The  body  was  emaciated,  the  inguinal  and  axil- 
lary lymphatic  glands  were  very  slightly  en- 
larged. No  tumor  was  found  in  the  orbits,  nor 
any  hemorrhage,  and  the  proptosis  appeared  to 
be  due  to  an  excessive  deposit  of  fat,  the  swell- 
ings of  the  face  being  apparently  due  to  the 
same  cause.  Both  lungs  were  slightly  cedema- 
tous,  and  small  sub-pleural  hemorrhages  were 
present.  The  pericardium  contained  a  number 
of  tough  nodules,  varying  in  size  from  a  millet 
seed  to  a  small  pea;  the  heart  muscle  was' pale 
and  flabby.  The  blood  showed  little  tendency  to 
coagulate,  and  was  of  pink  color;  when  allowed 
to  stand  it  separated  into  an  upper  milky  and  a 
lower  colored  fluid.  The  liver  was  somewhat 
enlarged,  but  otherwise  appeared  normal.  The 
pancreas  was  enlarged,  and  contained  some 
nodules  of  harder  consistence  than  the  normal 
gland  tissue. 

The  spleen  contained  the  remains  of  a 
hemorrhage,  but  otherwise  appeared  normal. 
Weight  3>4  oz. 

The  kidneys  were  much  increased  in  size,  the 


right  weighing  10  oz.  and  the  left  8l/2  oz.  The 
capsule  stripped  readily,  showing  numerous 
small  ecchymoses  on  the  surface.  On  section, 
the  cortex  and  medulla  of  both  kidneys  con- 
tained numerous  gravish-white  nodules,  varying 
in  size  from  a  millet  seed  to  a  walnut,  but  little 
of  the  proper  renal  tissue  remained.  These  were 
found  microscopically  to  consist  of  lymphoid 
cells,  with  a  sparing  amount  of  a  fine  reticulum; 
the  kidney  tubules  being  compressed  and  dilated. 
Sections  of  the  pancreas  demonstrated  a  simi- 
lar lymphoid  infiltration,  and  destruction  of  the 
gland  tissue.  The  nodules  in  the  heart  were 
found,  microscopically,  to  consist  of  lymphoid 
tissue,  infiltrating  the  fibrous  and  adipose  tissues 
of  the  pericardium.  Stained  films  of  the  blood, 
obtained  post  mortem,  showed  an  immense  rela- 
tive increase  of  white  cells,  degeneration  of  the 
cells  was  marked,  so  that  the  staining  was  very 
imperfect,  but  there  were  undoubtedly  a  large 
number  of  neutrophilous  myelocytes  present  and 
a  relative  increase  of  the  leucocytes.  A  few 
cells  were  seen  which  were  thought  to  be  eosin- 
ophilous  myelocytes. 

The  first  case  described  was  a  typical  case  of 
spleno-medullary  leucaemia  of  chronic  course 
and  moderate  severity,  there  being  but  little  dis- 
turbance of  the  patient's  general  health.  This, 
in  conjunction  with  the  slight  diminution  in  the 
percentage  of  haemoglobin  and  number  of  red 
cells,  together  with  the  comparatively  small  in- 
crease in  the  number  of  white  corpuscles,  is  of 
interest  when  compared  with  the  enormous  en- 
largement of  the  spleen,  demonstrating  that  the 
size  of  the  spleen  does  not  stand  in  relation  to 
the  number  of  white  cells  in  the  blood;  in  the 
blood  changes  the  chief  point  of  interest  is  the 
large  number  of  mast  cells  present. 

Clarence  is,  again,  a  typical  case  of  chronic 
spleno-medullary  leucaemia,  though  at  a  more 
advanced  stage,  the  duration  of  the  disease  being 
apparently  about  two  and  a  half  years,  chronic 
cases  frequently  lasting  from  two  to  three  years 
or  even  longer.  The  history  of  malaria  is  in- 
teresting, some  having  considered  this  disease 
as  a  predisposing  factor  in  leucaemia.  Diarrhea 
is  a  frequent  symptom  in  the  course  of  the  dis- 
ease, and,  as  in  this  case,  is  stated  by  Osier  to 
be  aften  accompanied  by  a  marked  diminution 
in  the  size  of  the  spleen.  Epistaxis,  also,  and 
other  hemorrhages,  are  of  common  occurrence 
in  leucaemia,  but  the  formation  of  a  subcuta- 
neous haematoma  is  not  often  seen.     The  sto- 
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matitis  present  in  this  and  the  next  case  is  also  a 
recognized  symptom,  and  has  been  thought  to  be 
of  ^etiological  significance,  but  in  both  of  these 
cases  occurred  after  the  disease  was  fully  es- 
tablished. 

The  deposit  of  uric  acid  and  urates  found  in 
the  urine  of  all  three  of  the  patients  referred  to, 
is  of  almost  invariable  occurrence  in  leucaemia, 
and  the  corresponding  increase  of  uric  acid  in 
the  blood  is  looked  upon  by  Haig  as  the  cause 
of  the  condition;  but  uric  acid,  or  closely  allied 
bodies,  are  well  known  to  be  abundant  in  the 
spleen  and  to  be  produced  by  the  breaking  down 
of  white  corpuscles,  so  the  great  increase  in  the 
number  of  the  latter,  and  large  size  of  the  spleen, 
may  perhaps  be  considered  sufficient  to  account 
for  the  excessive  amount  of  uric  acid  present. 

The  microscopical  pathological  appearances 
described  are  those  typically  met  with  in 
leucaemia. 

The  last  case,  that  of  the  boy  James,  is  of  es- 
pecial interest,  being  apparently  a  case  of  acute 
leucaemia  of  the  purely  myelogenous  variety. 
Acute  leucaemia  in  itself  is  rare,  and  the  great 
majority  of  the  cases  are  of  the  lymphatic  type, 
whereas  in  this  case  there  was  an  almost  entire 
absence  of  enlargement  of  the  lymphatic  glands, 
though  the  characteristic  increasing  pallor  and 
weakness,  irregular  pyrexia  with  heavy  perspi- 
rations, marked  thirst  and  anorexia  were  pres- 
ent. The  duration  of  this  case,  about  seven 
weeks,  is  well  within  the  limit  of  four  months 
proposed  by  Frankel. 

Pure  myelogenous  leucaemia,  that  is  to  say, 
where  the  disease  appears  to  be  confined  almost 
exclusively  to  the  bone  marrow  without  affection 
of  the  spleen  or  lymphatic  glands,  is  considered 
by  most  authorities  to  be  extremely  rare  or  not 
to  have  been  observed.  Rickets  is  said  to  be 
frequently  present  in  cases  of  leucaemia  in  chil- 
dren, and  deafness  is  not  uncommon,  being  va- 
riously ascribed  to  hemorrhage  or  leucocytic  in- 
filtration of  the  structures  of  the  internal  ear. 

Pains  in  the  limbs  and  tenderness  are  prob- 
ably due  to  the  diseased  condition  of  the  bone 
marrow.  The  very  marked  change  in  the  char- 
acter of  the  blood  within  a  month  is  very  re- 
markable and  evidences  the  acute  nature  of  the 
disease.  The  ophthalmoscopic  appearances 
and  the  rapidity  of  their  occurrence  are  also  of 
great  interest,  the  occlusion  and  white  appear- 
ance of  the  arteries  being  probably  due  to  aggre- 
gations of  leucoevtes  in  the  vessels.     The  de- 


posit of  fat  in  the  orbits  and  subcutaneous  tis- 
sues of  the  face  is  curious,  and  I  am  at  a  loss 
to  give  any  explanation  for  it.  The  enlargement 
of  the  renal  tumors  was  of  striking  rapidity, 
and  in  spite  of  the  apparently  small  amount  of 
kidney  substance  remaining,  the  quantity  and 
character  of  the  urine  were  almost  normal.  The 
cardiac  nodules  seem  to  correspond  with  what 
is  described  as  a  rare  condition,  myomalacia 
cordis,  in  which  there  are  white  patches  in  the 
heart-wall  due  to  the  blocking  of  branches  of  the 
coronary  arteries  with  leucocytes. 

The  various  pathological  conditions  found  in 
spleno-medullary  leucaemia  are  well  exemplified 
in  the  three  cases  detailed  above. 

The  spleen  is  enlarged  as  a  rule,  its  consis- 
tence being  firm  and  tough,  and  the  Malpighian 
bodies  almost  invisible;  the  sinuses  are  indis- 
criminately choked  with  red  and  white  corpus- 
cles, and  this,  together  with  the  absence  of  dis- 
tinct leucaemic  deposits,  suggests  that  the  en- 
largement of  the  spleen  may  be  due  to  a  shift- 
ing of  the  red  and  white  corpuscles  from  the 
general  circulation  with  subsequent  inflamma- 
tory changes.  Or  the  enlargement  may  be  due 
to  increased  efforts  of  the  spleen  to  disintegrate 
the  excessive  number  of  white  corpuscles 
in  the  blood.  The  bone  marrow  in  the  medulla 
of  the  long  bones  may  be  of  a  chocolate  color 
instead  of  the  normal  fatty  appearance,  contain- 
ing numerous  nucleated  red  corpuscles,  in  va- 
rious stages  of  development,  leucocytes,  and 
large  numbers  of  neutrophilous  and  eosino- 
philous  myelocytes.  Enlargement  of  the  lym- 
phatic glands,  and  of  the  lymphatic  structures  of 
the  pharynx  and  tonsils,  may  occur  in  conjunc- 
tion with  that  of  the  spleen.  Enlargement  of 
the  liver  is  not  frequent,  being  usually  due  to  a 
diffuse  infiltration  of  the  organ  with  leucocytes, 
or  it  may  be  the  seat  of  distinct  leucaemic  de- 
posits. 

The  kidneys  may  be  the  seat  of  leucaemic  tu- 
mors of  a  grayish  color,  situated  chiefly  in  the 
cortex,  and  compressing  the  urinary  tubules;  in 
addition  there  may  be  a  general  leucocytic  infil- 
tration of  the  organs.  The  occurrence  of 
nodules  in  the  heart  has  already  been  referred 
to.  Hemorrhages  are  common.  The  changes 
in  the  blood  are  the  most  characteristic  of  the 
condition.  Owing  to  the  enormous  increase  in 
the  number  of  the  white  corpuscles,  the  blood 
may  have  a  whitish  color,  and  has  been  mistaken 
for  pus;  it  coagulates  slowly,  the  fibrin  and  col- 
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orless  corpuscles  forming  a  creamy  layer  over 
the  red  cells  and  serum.  The  haemoglogin  is 
sooner  or  later  diminished,  though  the  defi- 
ciency may  be  slight  at  first.  In  the  same  way 
there  is  a  decrease  in  the  number  of  red  corpus- 
cles, while  the  white  corpuscles  are  enormously 
increased,  and  may  even  equal,  or  exceed  in 
number,  the  colored  cells,  but  a  proportion  of 
more  than  1,000,000  per  cubic  millimeter  is  rare. 
Of  the  normal  varieties  of  white  corpuscles,  the 
polynuclear  neutrophilous  leucocytes  present  in 
healthy  states  in  the  proportion  of  about  70  per 
cent,  are  greatly  increased  in  absolute  number, 
though  relatively  diminished,  varying  inversely 
in  number,  with  the  neutrophilous  myelocytes, 
from  which  they  are  normally  developed.  The 
eosinopkilous  leucocytes,  normallv  present  to  the 
extent  of  from  2  to  4  per  cent.,  are  similarly  in- 
creased, being  developed  from  eosinophilous 
myelocytes  in  the  bone  marrow.  The  lymphocytes 
form  about  25  per  cent,  of  the  white  corpuscles 
in  normal  states,  but  in  spleno-medullary  leu- 
caemia are  relatively  diminished,  being  formed 
from  the  lymphatic  glands,  which  are  not  usually 
markedly  enlarged  in  this  form  of  the  disease. 
The  large  mononuclear  leucocytes  are  also  in- 
creased in  number,  the  normal  proportion  being 
from  2  to  4  per  cent.,  and  are  probably  also  de- 
rived from  bone  marrow.  The  basophilous 
leucocytes,  thought  by  most  authorities  to  be 
normally  present  in  the  proportion  of  about 
one-half  per  cent,  are  much  increased,  being 
also  derived  from  bone  marrow.  In  addition 
to  these  normal  blood  cells,  certain  abnormal 
cells  are  found  in  the  blood  in  leucaemia — viz., 
neutrophilous  myelocytes — normally  present  in  the 
bone  marrow,  and  also  found  in  the  blood 
in  certain  other  pathological  conditions, 
though  never  in  the  large  numbers  invariably 
present  in  spleno-medullary  leucaemia;  eosin- 
ophilous myelocytes  also  similarly  found; 
normoblasts,  or  nucleated  red  cells  of 
normal  size,  and  megalpblasts,  nucleated  red 
corpuscles  of  more  than  normal  size,  the  former 
being  normally  found  in  bone  marrow.  Mast 
cells,  usually  present  in  very  scanty  numbers  in 
healthy  blood,  are  generally  abundant  in  the 
blood  of  cases  of  spleno-medullary  leucaemia. 

For  the  diagnosis  of  spleno-medullary  leu- 
caemia, a  differential  blood  examination  is  neces- 
sary, though  it  may  be  conjectured  that  a  patient 
with  anaemia,  loss  of  flesh,  enlargement  of  the 
spleen,  but   not   of  the    lymphatic   glands,   and 


subject  to  hemorrhages,  is  probably  suffering 
from  this  disease.  For  exact  diagnosis  it  is 
necessary  to  have  an  increase  of  the  number  of 
white  corpuscles,  with  a  large  proportion  of 
myelocytes  present;  neither  a  leucocytosis  of  one 
to  fifty,  or  even  one  to  twenty  red  corpuscles, 
nor  the  presence  of  myelocytes  in  small  num- 
bers can  now  be  considered  pathognomonic  of 
the  condition;  indeed,  there  is  no  one  certain 
diagnostic  sign  of  leucaemia,  and  it  is  important 
to  differentiate  a  simple  leucocytosis  from  any 
cause,  where  the  normal  white  corpuscles  are  in 
a  greater  proportion  than  normal,  from  true 
leucaemia. 

The  nature  of  the  pathological  process  in  leu- 
caemia is  a  subject  of  very  great  interest,  and 
the  views  at  present  held  upon  it  cannot  yet  be 
regarded  as  more  than  tentative.  In  briefly  con- 
sidering the  problem  three  questions  may  be 
considered: 

(1)  Is  the  seat  of  the  disease  in  the  blood  or 
the  blood-forming  organs,  or  can  the  medullary, 
splenic,  lymphatic,  and  haemal  changes  be  re- 
garded as  simultaneous  expressions  of  some 
one  general  cause? 

The  absence  of  proliferation  of  cells  to  any  ex- 
tent in  the  blood-stream  renders  it  improbable 
that  the  blood  itself  is  the  seat  of  the  disease, 
and  the  occurrence  in  the  blood  of  cells  cor- 
responding closely  with  those  normally  present 
in  the  bone  marrow  suggests  that  the  principal 
cause  of  this  condtion  is  an  increased  activity  of 
the  marrow,  so  that  immature  forms  of  cells  are 
forced  into  the  blood  stream,  the  spleen  and 
lymphatic  glands  possibly  also  assisting  in  the 
process,  though  the  lesions  in  them  are  probably 
chiefly  secondary. 

(2)  Is  the  disease  of  a  nature  analogous  with 
the  malignant  neoplasms,  or  is  it  due  to  the  pres- 
ence of  any  parasite  or  abnormal  chemical  sub- 
stance in  the  blood  or  elsewhere?  There  is  cer- 
tainly a  resemblance  between  the  metastatic  de- 
posits of  leucaemia  and  the  purposeless  growth 
of  cells  in  sarcoma,  while  the  fact  that  in  the 
metastases  the  structure  of  lymphatic  glands  is 
reproduced  recalls  the  metastatic  deposits  of 
carcinoma,  and  many  authorities  consider  the 
process  to  be  analogous  with  that  of  tumor 
growth.  There  is  no  adequate  evidence  of  the 
presence  of  any  micro-parasite,  and  attempts  to 
communicate  the  disease  to  lower  animals  by 
the  injection  of  blood  or  fresh  spleen  pulp  from 
cases  of  leucaemia  have  failed.    Many  observers 
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have  produced  leucocytosis  by  introducing  vari- 
ous toxic  or  other  organic  substances  into  the 
circulation,  but  leucaemia  has  never  been  ex- 
perimentally produced.  Haig's  view  as  to  the 
etiological  significance  of  the  excess  of  uric  acid 
in  the  blood  has  already  been  referred  to,  and 
he  records  a  case  where  improvement  followed 
increased  elimination  of  uric  acid  under  the  in- 
fluence of  salicylate  of  soda.  The  enlargement 
of  the  spleen  may  possibly  be  due  to  the  presence 
of  toxic  principles  in  the  blood. 

(3)  Is  the  increase  of  the  colorless  blood  cells 
due  to  increased  production  or  to  diminished 
destruction,  or  change  into  other  forms? 

The  changes  in  the  bone-marrow,  spleen,  and 
other  organs  all  favor  the  view  that  there  is  an 
increased  production  rather  than  a  diminished 
disintegration  of  the  white  corpuscles  in  spleno- 
ma lullary  leucaemia. 

The  increased  number  of  myelocytes  in  the 
marrow  and  their  presence  in  the  blood  seem  to 
indicate  that  there  is  an  excessive  formation  of 
these  cells  in  the  marrow  and  a  failure  of  their 
proper  development  into  leucocytes. 

Many  attempts  have  been  made  to  trace  an 
etiological  connection  between  leucaemia  and 
various  influences,  such  as  heredity,  pregnancy, 
conditions  of  malnutrition,  etc.,  and  also  to  add 
leucaemia  to  the  acute  infectious  diseases,  but 
all  have  been  unsatisfactory. 

It  may  be  provisionally  concluded  that  spleno- 
medullary  leucaemia  is  primarily  a  disease  of  the 
blood-forming  organs,  principally  the  bone-mar- 
row, somewhat  analogous  in  nature  with  neo- 
plastic growths,  and  also  probably  associated 
with  the  presence  of  abnormal  chemical  sub- 
stances in  the  blood,  the  increased  number  of 
cellular  elements  in  the  circulation  being  due  to 
increased  cell-production  in  the  haematopoietic 
organs,  and  especially  the  bone-marrow. 
♦     ♦ 

The  "Physiological"  Difference  Between  the 
two  Sides  of  the  Chest  in  the  Physical  Signs 
Obtained  over  the  Upper  Part  of  the  Lung. 

BY    J.    EDWARD    SQUIRE,    M.    D. 

It  has  long  been  recognized  and  taught  that 
the  physical  signs  obtained  in  examination  of 
the  chest  by  palpation,  percussion,  and  ausculta- 
tion are  not  identical  on  the  two  sides.  That 
there  are  such  differences  may  be  generally 
recognized  by  teachers,  though  the  fact  is  cer- 
tainlv  not  universally  emphasized  in  their  text- 


books and  writings.  The  extent  of  these  differ- 
ences is,  however,  certainly  not  always  fully  ap- 
preciated by  practitioners,  and  an  exaggerated 
idea  of  what  may  be  considered  as  physiological 
differences  in  the  signs  elicited  over  the  two 
lungs  leads  sometimes  to  failure  in  recognizing 
a  very  important  pathological  condition  when 
such  recognition  is  of  vital  consequence  to  the 
patient. 

That  tuberculosis  of  the  lungs  is  curable,  if 
treatment  is  commenced  whilst  the  disease  is  in 
its  earlier  stages,  is  now  abundantly  proved;  the 
small  expectation  of  cure  when  the  disease  has 
become  more  advanced  is  unfortunately  com- 
mon experience. 

In  the  detection  of  the  disease,  physical  ex- 
amination of  the  chest  is  an  important  factor,. 
and  in  the  earlier  stages  the  deviations  from 
the  normal  are  often  but  slight.  There  is  prac- 
tically no  standard  which  we  can  apply  to  all 
cases;  the  physical  signs  which  are  normal  in 
one  individual  would  be  abnormal  in  another 
person  of  different  build  or  age.  We  are  there- 
fore obliged  to  supplement  our  sense  of  whether 
or  not  the  signs  elicited  over  a  portion  of  a  lung 
in  any  given  case  approximate  to  our  views  of 
the  supposed  normal,  by  comparison  with  the 
corresponding  part  of  the  opposite  side  of  the 
chest.  The  exact  amount  of  difference  between 
the  two  sides  which  may  be  considered  "  physio- 
logical," as  opposed  to  "  pathological,"  becomes 
then  a  matter  of  supreme  importance. 

My  conclusions  are  that  in  the  majority  of 
healthy  persons,  but  not  in  all,  the  physical  signs 
elicited  over  the  upper  part  of  the  right  lung 
differ  somewhat  from  those  on  the  correspond- 
ing part  of  the  left  side. 

These  differences  consist  in  the  following:  (a) 
The  percussion  note  slightly  less  resonant  and 
higher-pitched  on  the  right  side;  (b)  the  breath 
sounds  are  louder  on  the  right  side,  and  the  ex- 
piratory portion  of  the  sound  more  marked;  the 
character  of  the  sound  and  the  proportion  be- 
tween the  length  of  the  inspiratory  and  expira- 
tory sounds  is  not  modified  in  health;  (c)  the 
vocal  resonance,  especially  in  men,  is  more 
marked  on  the  right  side;  (d)  vocal  fremitus  is 
more  marked  on  the  right  side. 

Of  these  differences  the  increase  in  the  vocal 
fremitus  is  by  far  the  most  constant.  Differ- 
ences in  the  percussion  note  are  only  noted  in 
half  the  cases  examined. 

The  differences,  except  in  percussion,  are  not 
so  much  alterations  in  the  character  of  the  signs 
as  modifications  in  transmission  of  the  sounds. 
The  modifications  in  the  signs  are  apparently 
due  to  the  direction  and  form  of  the  main  bron- 
chus, which  are  not  the  same  in  the  two  lungs, 
the  percussion  note  modification  may  possibly  be 
influenced  by  the  thicker  covering  of  the  right 
side  of  the  chest,  but  is  most  probably  also  de- 
pendent upon  the  position  and  size  of  the  bron- 
chus. 
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The    Morals 
Of    Suicide. 

The  Rev.  J.  Gurnhill  has  published  a  second 
volume  in  continuation  of  the  treatise  on  this 
subject  which  was  noticed  in  a  previous  issue  of 
the  journal.  It  was  then  stated  that  the  purpose 
of  the  treatise,  as  indicated  by  the  author,  was 
to  offer  thoughts  and  suggestions  which  might 
"  help  to  abate  some  of  those  evils  from  which 
society  is  suffering,  and  which  so  frequently  lead 
the  sufferers  to  the  awful  act  of  self-destruction 
as  the  only  means  of  escaping  them ;  "  and  that 
he  summed  up  his  suggestions  by  recommending 
the  removal  of  these  evils  by  raising  our  civiliza- 
tion out  of  the  ruts  of  mere  secularism  "  by  the 
teaching  of  Christian  Socialism." 

To  discuss  the  merits  of  Christian  Socialism 
seemed  outside  the  province  of  a  medical  writer, 
and  a  careful  reading  of  the  volume  failed  to  de- 
velop any  definite  suggestion  which  seemed 
likely  to  be  of  practical  use.  He  mentioned,  it 
is  true,  that  suicide  is  often  due  to  "  drink,"  and. 
often  to  "  betting  and  gambling,  and  so  on,"  as 
anyone  writing  about  suicide  could  hardly  avoid 
doing.  We  said  "  we  should  welcome  any  sug- 
gestions to  abate  the  evil  of  suicide;  we  fail  to 
find  any,  however."  Mr.  Gurnhill  is  not  unnat- 
urally displeased  with  this  criticism,  and  in  his 
new  volume  he  replies,  "  Did  my  critic  expect 
me  to  discover  a  specific  remedy  for  suicide? 
He  knows  as  well  as  I  do  that  none  such  exists. 
But  if  my  suggestions  are  worthless  has  he  any 
others  to  offer?  Apparently  not."  This  reply 
is  scarcely  fair.  Others  are  not  in  the  position 
of  having  written  a  book  in  which  a  hope  was 
held  out  that  helpful  suggestions  would  be  of- 
fered. But  the  question  is  too  serious  for  bandy- 
ing words.  All  recognize  the  kindly  motive 
which  prompted  the  effort,  and  when  we  found 
that  another  volume  had  come  from  his  hand  it 
was  opened  with  a  hope  of  finding  real  enlighten- 
ment or  help.  We  regret  to  say  we  have  been 
again  disappointed. 

The  object  of  the  author  is  excellent  as  before. 
He  wishes  to  show  that  Schopenhauer's  asser- 
tion that  a  man  has  a  right  to  destroy  himself  if 
he  chooses  is  "  immoral  and  untenable,"  and  he 
endeavors  to  do  this  by  a  theologico-metaphysi- 
cal  essay  on  the  nature  of  the  divine  and  the  hu- 
man personalities.  His  argument,  as  far  as  it 
bears  on  the  question  of  suicide,  may  be  reduced 
to  this,  that  man  has  received  his  life  from  a 
higher  power,  and  that  he  is  responsible  to  that 
power  for  the  preservation  of  his  life.  In  the 
course  of  the  argument  he  traverses  fields  of 
speculation  which  we  must  not  enter,  and  arrives 


at  the  conclusion  that  if  we  can  teach  men  to  live 
up  to  the  Christian  ideal  of  duty,  "  we  shall  per- 
haps be  doing  the  best  that  can  be  done  to  render 
their  lives  at  least  endurable,  if  not  useful  and 
happy,  and  so  removing  some  of  the  chief  causes 
of  suicide."  Mr.  Gurnhill  must  pardon  the  state- 
ment that  this  does  not  shed  any  new  light  on 
the  subject.  The  author  devotes  a  chapter  to 
statistics,  in  which  he  shows  from  official  returns 
that  the  number  of  suicides,  or  as  we  should 
prefer  to  put  it,  the  number  of  cases  registered 
as  suicide,  have  increased  during  the  last  ten 
years  in  the  United  States  and  England.  The 
rest  of  the  chapter  can  scarcely  be  called  statisti- 
cal, as  it  deals  only  with  the  cases — he  does  not 
give  the  number — that  "  have  met  his  eye  in  the 
daily  newspapers." 

Die    Quellen    in    ihren    Beziehungen 
zum    Grundwasser  und    zum    Typhus. 

"  Springs  may  be  beautiful,  but  they  are  de- 
ceptive," says  Professor  Gaertner,  in  a  valuable 
study  of  the  relation  of  spring  water  to  ground 
water,  and  the  dangers  of  the  former  as  a  source 
of  typhoid  infection.  Streams  and  river  beds  run 
above  ground,  and  so  we  can  see  whether  they 
are  contaminated,  but  with  springs  all  but  the 
point  of  exit  is  removed  from  view,  and  we  have 
no  opportunity  of  observing  whether  they  are 
subject  to  any  contamination  along  their  course. 
If  at  any  point  polluting  matter  is  introduced  it 
is  not  easily  eliminated,  because  spring  water  in 
its  rapid  course  along  wide  or  narrow  channels 
cannot  purify  itself,  like  ground  water,  by  a  proc- 
ess  of  gradual  filtration  through  the  fine  pores  of 
a  suitable  soil. 

Professor  Gaertner  has  made  a  collection  of 
statistics  with  the  object  of  proving  that  the  li- 
ability of  spring  water  to  contamination  is  a  very 
real  danger,  and  that  many  epidemics  of  typhoid 
fever  must  be  attributed  to  this  cause.  There 
are  many  possible  ways  in  which  the  infective 
material  may  be  introduced.  The  heavy  manur- 
ing of  fields  overlying  a  spring  from  which  drink- 
ing water  is  obtained  appears  to  have  been  the 
cause  of  several  outbreaks,  and  the  experience  of 
Brouardel  and  Chantemesse  is  quoted,  who 
found  that  at  Lorient  for  a  number  of  years  in 
succession  typhoid  broke  out  in  the  barracks  of 
the  marine  artillery  about  four  weeks  after  the 
fields  overlying  the  course  of  their  water  supply 
had  been  manured.  As  human  excrement  was 
used,  and  typhoid  was  endemic  in  the  adjacent 
town,  there  are  strong  reasons  for  believing  that 
the  manure  was  responsible  for  these  periodic 
outbreaks.    There  are  several  instances,  too,  boto 
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in  this  country  and  abroad,  of  an  isolated  case  of 
typhoid  being  followed  by  a  sudden  outbreak 
amongst  a  large  number  of  persons,  all  of  whom 
drank  water  from  the  same  spring;  and  investi- 
gation has  shown  that  the  excreta  of  the  first  case 
had  been  disposed  of  on  the  soil,  whence  they 
might  have  been  washed  down  by  heavy  rains 
into  the  spring  which  supplied  the  sufferers  in 
the  subsequent  outbreak.  The  epidemic  at 
Worthing,  described  in  the  annual  report  of  the 
Local  Government  Board  for  1893-94,  brings 
out  another  point  of  particular  interest.  In  or- 
der to  increase  the  water  supply  a  shaft  was 
bored  which  struck  a  copious  volume  of  spring 
water  at  a  depth  of  72  feet.  The  outbreak  of  the 
typhoid  epidemic  dated  from  the  opening  of  this 
source  of  supply.  It  was  subsequently  ascer- 
tained that  the  new  supply  communicated  with 
a  well.  18  feet  below  the  surface,  to  which  im- 
pure flood  water  had  access.  This  was  an  ex- 
ample of  infection  of  a  spring  by  local  contam- 
ination. 

But  it  is  also  possible  for  the  infection  to  travel 
from  a  far  distant  locality  when  the  soil  through 
which  it  has  passed  into  the  spring  has  been  de- 
ficient in  the  qualities  of  a  good  filter.  Paris 
furnishes  an  illustration  of  this  danger.  Pro- 
fessor Gaertner  describes  in  detail  the  various 
sources  of  that  city's  water  supply,  and  brings 
forward  very  significant  evidence  to  show  that 
one  of  them  in  particular — the  water  collected 
from  the  Vanne — is,  owing  to  imperfect  filtra- 
tion by  the  soil,  particularly  liable  to  receive  con- 
tamination from  a  distance.  From  the  evidence 
in  the  reports  of  the  French  authorities  who  in- 
vestigated the  matter,  Professor  Gaertner  ar- 
rives at  the  following  conclusion:  "Owing  to 
its  spring  water,  and  especially  that  derived  from 
the  Vanne,  Paris  has  twice  been  visited  with  a 
severe  epidemic  of  typhoid  fever  originating 
from  germs  of  infection  which  penetrated  the 
highly  permeable  upper  stratum,  and  at  some 
place  or  other  found  their  way  into  the  water- 
course of  the  lower  level."  Chalk,  which  is  too 
permeable  to  act  as  a  filter,  is  mainly  responsible 
for  such  instances  of  contamination  from  a  dis- 
tance. Two  other  routes  of  infection  are  worth 
noting.  A  sewage-polluted  stream  separated  by 
a  safe  distance,  so  far  as  the  eye  can  see,  from  a 
spring  used  for  drinking  purposes  may  travel 
for  part  of  its  course  underground,  and  there 
come  into  dangerous  proximitv  with  the  latter; 
or,  again,  river  water  of  recognized  impurity  may 
find  its  way  through  fissures  in  the  river  bed,  and 
make  its  appearance  some  distance  away  in  the 
form  of  a  spring  which  is  thought  to  be  of  quite 
independent  origin,  and  regarded  as  safe.  Ex- 
perience has  proved  that  both  these  possibilities 
are  to  be  regarded  as  real  dangers,  and  that  actual 
outbreaks  of  typhoid  fever  have  been  due  to 
these  sources  of  contamination. 

Professor  Gaertner's  general  conclusion  is  that 
ordinary  spring  water  is  to  be  distrusted.  As 
liis  experience  of  this  subject  increases  from 
year  to  year  the  stronger  does  his  conviction  be- 


come, and  he  finds  himself  in  complete  accord 
with  Professor  Heim,  of  Zurich,  who,  holding 
that  "springs  are  variable;  good  one  day,  un- 
safe the  next,"  roundly  declares  that  he  would 
drink  the  filtered  water  of  Lake  Zurich  with  a 
greater  feeling  of  security  than  the  water  of  the 
majority  of  springs  with  which  he  is  acquainted. 
In  France,  too,  where  spring  water  is  much  used, 
opinion  seems  to  be  turning  in  the  same  direc- 
tion. Brouardel,  in  1901,  pointed  out  that  the 
notion,  formerly  predominant,  that  spring  water 
was  the  best,  was  already  on  the  decline.  "  We 
have  passed,"  he  declared,  "  through  two  pe- 
riods. During  the  first,  spring  waters  appeared 
to  us  excellent;  during  the  second,  certain  of 
them  excited  our  suspicion.  We  are  now  enter- 
ing on  a  third  period,  in  which  observation  is 
showing  us  that  communications  exist  which 
enable  us  to  recognize  that  what  we  formerly 
took  to  be  the  mainspring  of  our  supply  did  not 
deserve  the  name,"  his  meaning  being  that  the 
ordinary  spring  water  they  thought  so  excellent 
was  really  contaminated  by  unfiltered  surface 
water. 

But  of  course  it  would,  as  Professor  Gaertner 
points  out,  be  foolish  to  condemn  all  spring  water, 
categorically  and  absolutely,  as  dangerous  with- 
out considering  the  exigencies  of  the  particular 
place  under  discussion.  It  is  merely  a  prelimin- 
ary and  very  strong  argument  in  favor  of  the  in- 
sistence of  pure  table  water,  and  one  which  has 
stood  the  test  of  time  of  years,  and  which  is  never 
varying  like  the  Buffalo  Lithia  water  suggests  it- 
self. 

The    Study 

Of    Primitive    Man. 

The  natural  history  of  mankind  is  not  perhaps 
precisely  the  same  thing  as  the  history  of  man 
in  his  natural  state,  but  there  are  few  people  who 
do  not  take  an  interest  in  either  the  one  study  or 
the  other.  The  term  "  anthropology."  however, 
covers  them  both;  it  is  the  more  curious  there- 
fore that  the  list  of  members  of  the  British  An- 
thropological Institute  should  be  less  remark- 
able for  its  length  than  for  the  personal  distinc- 
tion of  many  of  those  comprised  in  it.  The  term 
itself  possibly  puts  off  many  modest-minded 
people  who  might  otherwise  desire  to  become 
members,  but  a  glance  into  the  pages  of  the 
Journal  of  the  institute  should  encourage  all  such 
persons.  It  is  wonderfully  well  got  up,  well 
printed,  well  illustrated,  and  contains  nothing 
that  any  person  of  ordinary  intelligence  could 
not  understand  and  much  that  would  interest 
everyone. 

To  the  number  which  covers  the  communica- 
tions to  the  institute  from  July  to  December  last 
year,  four  medical  men  have  contributed,  but 
two  of  them  figure  in  its  pages  less  on  account 
<>f  their  profession  than  because  thev  have  trav- 
eled or  are  resident  among  savage  tribes. 

To  medical  men  the  most  interesting  paper  per- 
haps will  be  that  of  Dr.  Scligmann,  who  was  a 
member  of  the  Cambridge  Anthropological  Ex- 
pedition to  the  Torres  Straits.     Partly  by  per- 
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sonal  inquiry  and  partly  through  the  Government 
agent  for  the  Rigo  district,  he  gathered  a  number 
of  curious  facts  as  to  the  medical  and  surgical 
conceptions  of  the  Sinaugolo  tribe.  This  is  at 
present  an  inland  tribe,  but  appears  to  be  the 
coming  people  of  British  New  Guinea,  and  to  be 
gradually  pushing  its  way  to  the  coast.  The 
number  of  diseases  which  they  recognize  by 
special  names  is  not  great — malaria,  dysentery, 
rheumatoid  arthritis,  leucoderma,  tinea,  and  yaws 
constitute  almost  the  whole  list.  The  latter  the) 
attribute  to  a  weaned  child  managing  to  suckle 
while  its  mother  is  asleep  or  to  cohabitation  be- 
tween mother  and  father  before  the  child  is 
weaned,  which  they  consider  wrong.  Burns  are 
covered  by  a  sticky  substance  which  excludes 
air,  fractures  are  put  up  in  leaf-padded  splints 
without  immobilizing  the  joints  either  above  or 
below,  and  hemorrhage  is  arrested  by  the  binding 
over  the  wound  a  split  banana  stalk.  They  take 
a  great  deal  of  care  of  their  sick  as  far  as  per- 
sonal attention  goes,  but  do  not  appear  to  have 
many  remedies  beyond  free  tattooing,  bathing 
with  salt  and  water,  and  recourse  to  the  incanta- 
tions of  witch  men  and  women,  a  species  of  native 
Christian  scientists.  They  rely  chiefly,  it  ap- 
pears, upon  enlargement  and  pigmentation  of  the 
breasts  for  the  diagnosis  of  pregnancy.  They 
have  no  knowledge  of  the  existence  of  a  uterus, 
believing  that  the  child  is  first  formed  behind  the 
breasts  and  that  it  drops,  as  it  grows  heavier,  into 
the  abdomen.  Cohabitation  is  considered  wrong 
during  pregnancy  as  well  as  during  lactation, 
and  deformities  of  infants  is  ascribed  to  it.  Pre- 
conjugal  connection  is  considered  natural  and 
even  quite  correct,  but  pre-conjugal  babies  are 
considered  highly  objectionable  and  seriously 
diminish  the  mother's  marriageable  value. 

Splenic 
Anaemia. 

Dr.  Rolleston  has  done  well  to  republish  this 
interesting  clinical  lecture.  This  thoughtful 
contribution  to  a  subject  of  great  difficulty  is 
based  upon  the  record  of  two  cases  of  enlarged 
spleen  and  grave  anaemia.  One  was  shown  to 
be  splenic  anaemia,  and  after  the  disease  had 
lasted  some  twelve  years  the  spleen  was  excised, 
but  the  patient  died  shortly  after  from  gastro- 
intestinal hemorrhage.  In  the  other  there  was 
also  haematemesis,  but  the  patient  reacted  to  the 
tuberculin  test;  the  lymphatic  glands  in  the 
axilla  and  groin  were  also  enlarged,  and  it  was 
concluded  that  the  whole  condition  was  due  to 
tuberculosis.  The  author  goes  on  to  discuss 
the  claims  of  splenic  anaemia  to  be  considered  a 
clinical  entity.  He  assigns  it  to  the  following 
six  specific  characters:  Anaemia  of  the  chlorotic 
type;  absence  of  leucocytosis  (sometimes  even 
leucopenia);  considerable  splenic  enlargement, 
which  cannot  be  correlated  with  any  other 
known  cause;  a  prolonged  course;  a  tendency  to 
gastro-intestinal  hemorrhage;  and  a  termination, 
if  sufficiently  prolonged,  in  hepatic  cirrhosis  with 
ascites  (Banti's  disease).     He  is  thus  inclined  to 


agree  with  Osier  that  the  disease  is  definite  and 
separate. 

Microscopically  the  normal  splenic  tissue-  is 
found  to  be  largely  replaced  by  fibrous  tissue  and 
numbers  of  large  endothelial  cells,  with  two  or 
more  nuclei.  The  fibrous  tissue  is  composed  of 
the  thickened  trabecular  and  walls  of  the  blood 
sinuses,  while  the  large  endothelial  cells  are  the 
outcome  of  proliferation  of  the  endothelium  lin- 
ing these  spaces.  These  changes,  it  is  plausibly 
suggested,  may  be  due  to  a  chronic  toxic  or  in- 
fective process  having  its  origin  in  the  spleen, 
and  being  prevented  by  the  intermediation  of  the 
liver  from  spreading  through  the  system,  which 
is,  however,  secondarily  affected  by  the  blood 
changes.  The  histological  changes  are  strik- 
ingly similar  to  those  recently  described  in 
lymphadenoma,  and  it  may  be  that  the  under- 
lying cause  is  the  same  in  both. 

Die  Mechanik  und  Therapie 

des  Pneumothorax.    Eine  klinisch  . ,  i  ~" 

experimentelle  Studie. 

Doctor  Arons,  in  a  footnote,  disclaims  all  pre- 
tensions to  the  production  of  a  monograph  on 
pneumothorax;  his  subject  is  the  alteration  of  in- 
trapleural pressure  in  this  malady.  He  has 
something  to  offer  us  in  the  way  of  clinical  ex- 
periments carried  on  in  the  Jewish  Hospital  in 
Berlin. 

He  was  able  to  persuade  an  adult  male  to 
allow  puncture  of  the  chest  wall  with  trochar  and 
cannula,  and  then  took  manometric  tracings  of 
the  pressure  in  inspiration  and  expiration.  In 
thirty-six  observations  the  average  pressure  in 
the  pleural  cavity  at  the  height  of  inspiration  was 
—  4.64  mm.  of  mercury,  and  at  the  height  of 
expiration  —  3.02  mm. 

For  the  purposes  of  his  observations,  Dr. 
Arons  made  use  of  a  Biilau  siphon  drainage 
tube  used  for  the  treatment  of  empyema,  and  by 
the  adaptation  of  a  T-tube  to  this  has  been  en- 
abled to  make  his  manometric  observations, 
glycerine  being  more  convenient  than  either 
water  or  mercury. 

Some  very  elaborate  tables  are  given,  showing 
the  result  of  the  injection  of  air,  10  c.  cm.  at  a 
time  until  80  c.  cm.  had  been  injected  into  one 
pleural  cavity,  rabbits  being  the  animals  used. 
In  five  out  of  the  nine  experiments  there  was  a 
rise  of  intrapleural  pressure  during  inspiration 
in  the  opposite  pleural  cavity,  probably  to  be  ac- 
counted for  by  the  expansion  of  the  sound  side 
of  the  chest  as  compensation  ;  in  six  cases  out  of 
the  nine,  however,  by  the  time  50  c.  cm.  to  80 
c.  cm.  had  been  injected  the  negative  pressure  of 
the  sound  side  had  fallen  below  what  it  was  at 
the  beginning,  probably  because  of  the  bulk  of 
the  fluid  injected  into  the  opposite  side  of  the 
chest. 

Dr.  Arons  recommeds  the  clinical  use  of 
manometers  in  order  to  record  the  intrapleural 
pressures  in  cases  of  pneumothorax,  but  we 
hardly  think  the  gain  to  practical  medicine  would 
be  a  real  one. 
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The  Press  Committee 

It  would  seem  that  Boston — the  cradle  of 
modern  civilization — was  no  better,  indeed,  by 
no  means,  so  good  in  the  matter  of  reporting  the 
American  Institute  meetings,  as  we  were  at 
Cleveland  last  year.  In  the  latter  city,  each  morn- 
ing paper  gave  us,  on  an  average,  two  columns 
of  report,  with  many  half-tones  of  Institute  cele- 
brities, while  the  Boston  papers  expended  all 
their  energy  upon  "  Fighting  Jo  "  Hooker's 
monument.  '  The  reports  of  the  meeting  which 
have  reached  us  through  the  Boston  press  are 
of  the  most  scanty,  meager,  and  unsatisfactory 
kind.  Upon  one  day  one  paper  had  a  fairly 
good  account  of  Dr.  Bellows'  report  on  materia 
medica  provings;  but  that  was  perhaps  mainly 
because  Dr.  Bellows  is  a  New  Englander,  while 
most  of  the  other  speakers  and  laborers  were 
Uitlanders.  So  far  as  the  outside  world  had 
any  news  of  the  Institute  meeting,  it  was  an 
absolute  farce.  One  of  the  Cleveland  papers 
upon  one  morning  reported  the  presence  at  Bos- 
ton of  several  "  prominent  "  physicians  of  Cleve- 
land and  nearby  towns,  which  little  news  item — 
not  over  fifteen  lines  long — bore  the  ear-marks 
of  dictation  of  one  of  the  said  aforesaid  "  prom- 
inent "  physicians.  Since  then  the  press  has 
been  silent.  We  feel  this  far  more  keenly  this 
year  than  ever  before,  for,  having  been  neces- 
sarily absent,  we  depended  upon  the  possible 
newspaper  reports  for  our  information  of  the 
Boston  doings  and  sayings. 

All  this  leads  to  the  statement  of  wonder  as  to 
what  the  several  Press  Committees  were  doing? 
There  is  always  a  Local  Press  Committee, 
which  stumbles  into  the  preserves  of  the  Insti- 
tute Press  Commitee,  or  vice  versa,  so  that  be- 
tween the  two  nothing  is  wrought. 

It  was  our  honor  to  have  proposed  and  recom- 
mended to  former  President  Cowperthwaite  the 
policy  of  recognizing  the  daily  press,  by  appoint- 
ing a  Press  Commitee,  whose  transparently 
clear  business  it  would  be  to  furnish  the  local 
and  distant  press  with  the  doings  of  the  Institute, 
and  thus  make  sure  than  an  intelligent  account 
should  reach  our  patients  and  the  other  public. 
But  we  have  noted  with  much  disappointment 
the  futility  of  accomplishment  of  that  primal 
purpose.  We  speak  not  so  much  of  the  last  or 
the  reappointed  Committee  on  Press,  as  we  do 
of  our  own  individual  efforts  while  inhabiting  the 
Chairmanship  of  the  Committee,  as  we  had  the 
honor  and  trouble  of  doing  for  several  years. 
It  was  a  repetition  of  that  old  story  of  one  man 
being  able  to  lead  the  horse  to  water,  but  a 
dozen    men   couldn't   make   him    drink.      It    was 


one  matter  to  sit  up  until  the  paper  was  "  locked- 
up,"  debating  and  writing  the  events  of  the  In- 
stitute day,  but  it  was  quite  another  matter  to 
have  published  what  had  been  so  carefully 
gleaned,  digested,  and  prepared.  Then,  later, 
there  came  the  meddlesome  interference  of  those 
in  a  little  brief  authority,  who  injected  other 
items  or  reports,  or  pictures  of  themselves  into 
the  allotted  space,  thus  queering  the  regular 
Committee's  report,  and  on  several  occasions 
precipitating  quarrels,  and  producing  political 
complications. 

It  seems  almost  as  if  the  Press  Committee  had 
outlived  its  usefulness,  and  that  it  might  safely 
be  relegated  to  the  limbo  of  Forgotten  and  Out- 
lived Things  in  the  Institute.  If  the  Local  Press 
Committee  has  not  sufficient  of  influence  to  com- 
mand a  couple  of  columns  in  each  morning 
paper  during  the  session  of  the  Institute,  it  is 
hardly  worth  while  appointing  such  committee. 
The  people  of  the  United  States,  outside  of  Bos- 
ton, did  not  know  that  the  American  Institute 
had  any  meeting  in  Boston ;  and  even  the  people 
of  Boston  knew  but  precious  little  about  it. 

Why  not,  therefore,  lop  off  that  committee 
entirely,  or  add  it  to  the  duties  of  some  elected 
officer,  and  see  if  the  press  work  cannot  be 
done  with  something  more  of  credit  to  our  or- 
ganization and  our  school,  than  was  done  at 
Boston. 

♦      ♦ 

Niagara  Falls. 

We  were  coincidentally  reminded,  as  we  wrote 
the  title  of  this  editorial,  that  our  first  editorial 
upon  a  similar  topic  was  written,  as  this  is  be- 
ing written,  on  shipboard  while  crossing  the  wide 
Atlantic  Ocean  for  a  vacation  in  Europe.  But 
our  present  writing  has  a  different  basis — or 
rciison  dlctre,  since  we  arc  abroad — for  our  hom- 
ily. Then  we  doubted  and  severely  criticised  the 
policy  of  placing  a  meeting  of  the  American  In- 
stitute of  Homeopathy  at  Niagara  Falls,  when 
the  Pan-American  Exposition  was  having  open 
house  at  Buffalo,  only  an  hour's  ride  away. 
We  did  not  then  believe  it  was  a  fair  deal  to  the 
Institute  to  keep  it  out  of  Buffalo;  and  that  if 
we  went  to  Niagara  Falls  there  would  be  trouble 
to  keep  the  membership  there,  or  sufficient  of 
them  of  them  to  fill  out  the  bureaus.  We  are 
proud  to  say  that  our  criticism  took  effect  and 
from  it  grew  the  protest  of  the  absent  member- 
ship— a  contingent  never  again  permitted  to 
have  a  voice  in  the  Institute — which  resulted  in 
the  selection  of  Richfield  Springs.  That  meet- 
ing was  an  epoch-maker  in  several  ways,  notably 
the  unseating  of  Porter  as  General  Secretary, 
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and  the  introduction  of  political  and  unhomeo- 
pathic  methods  which  have  borne  bitter  fruit 
■ever  since. 

Now  we  again  take  up  the  pen  of  criticism 
concerning  Niagara  Falls,  but  this  time  no  ad- 
verse sentiment  sways  our  thought.  We  be- 
lieve it  a  good  place  for  an  annual  meeting;  it 
has  many  advantages  over  Boston,  and  some 
other  points  we  might  name;  and  it  is  a  central 
point  for  the  gathering  together  of  all  the  clans, 
even  better  than  was  the  citv  of  Cleveland. 
There  will  not  be,  so  far  as  we  now  know,  any 
distracting  sideshow  going  on  at  Buffalo,  noth- 
ing beyond  the  usual  happenings;  so  that  there 
seems  to  be  really  no  complaint  to  make  of  this 
Bostonic  selection. 

A  concluding  word  is  in  the  manner  of  a  cau- 
tion in  relation  to  hotel  accommodations.  This 
city  has  an  unsavory  reputation  in  this  very  es- 
sential regard,  and  we  would  impress  upon  the 
Institute  Executive  Commitee  the  vital  import- 
ance of  providing  ample  and  reliable  hotel  en- 
tertainment for  its  membership.  Some  of  us 
older  Instituters  have  a  long  memory  of  broken 
pledges  by  Niagara  Falls  hotels. 


What  is  Homeopathy  ? 

American  Medicine  has  published  the  follow- 
ing letter  from  Dr.  Alfred  Wanstall : 

In  your  isue  for  July  4,  at  the  conclusion  of  an 
editorial  on  "  A  Homeopathist  on  High  Po- 
tency," you  say,  and  very  properly:  "  The  time 
has  come  to  ask,  what  is  homeopathy?"  With- 
out attempting  to  argue  the  matter  here  in  de- 
tail, especially  as  I.  have  already  done  so  else- 
where, the  question  may  be  answered  very 
briefly.  No  matter  what  homeopathists  may  say 
it  (homeopathy)  is  from  a  theoretic  standpoint, 
there  is  something  it  must  be,  basically,  funda- 
mentally. That  something  is:  The  systematic 
use  of  drugs  in  the  treatment  of  diseases  on  the 
basis  of  the  resemblance  (similarity)  of  the 
symptoms,  manifestations  of  each;  and  inas- 
much as  the  idea  of  what  constitutes  a  similarity 
is  a  negative  one,  the  principle  is  of  extraordin- 
ary width  of  application,  and  like  any  other  prin- 
ciple, rule,  or  law  for  the  application  of  drugs 
for  the  treatment  of  diseases,  is  absolutely  sub- 
ject to  the  clinical  test.  Therefore,  homeopathy 
is  nothing  more  or  less  than  a  method  of  sys- 
tematized empiricism,  based  upon  the  accidental 
resemblance  of  the  phenomena  of  drugs  and  the 
phenomena  of  diseases..  I  cannot  claim  that  the 
homeopathic  profession  will,  as  a  whole,  accept 
this  definition,  probablv  quite  the  contrary;  but 
to  one  who  has  practiced  homeopathy  for  28 
years,  and  who  has  given  much  thought  to  the 
explanation  of  its  phenomena,  the  above  is  what 
it  means,  and  explains  why  it  is  neither  universal 
nor  absolute  in  itself,  and  does  not  exclude  any 
other  therapeutic  principle  or  empirical  fact. 


Paid  Professors. 

A  few  oblique  lines  in  a  recent  contribution  to 
an  esteemed  contemporary  under  the  signature 
of  a  well-known  homeopath  touching  the  value  of 
a  University  in  the  teaching  of  homeopathic 
medicine,  has  doubtlessly  attracted  attention. 
This  writer  took  the  stand  that  there  was  less 
likelihood  of  the  student  becoming  a  practical 
member  of  the  profession  for  having  attended  a 
paid-Professor  course — that  is  to  say,  having 
taken  the  course  in  a  University  with  paid  Pro- 
fessors,— than  if  he  had  taken  his  medical  course 
in  one  of  the  many  commercially  conducted  col- 
leges still  in  existence. 

After  eliminating  what  part  there  was  in  the 
paper  of  personal  pique,  we  still  believe  that  the 
paper  itself  would  show  that  a  University  with 
paid  Professors  is  the  better,  if  not  the  best 
method  of  teaching  medicine,  or,  for  that  matter, 
of  any  other  branch  in  education. 

Admitting  for  the  moment  that  a  paid  Univer- 
sity professor  is  indifferent  to  the  daily,  hourly, 
hurly-burly  of  practice,  since  his  loaves  and  fishes 
are  assured,  whether  it  rains  or  whether  it  snows 
— whether  he  practices  medicine  and  surgery  or 
refrains  therefrom — it  is  still  evident  that  he  is 
better  prepared  for  teaching,  than  the  other  man 
who  gives  one  or  two  hours,  more  or  less,  a  week 
to  a  college  port  folio,  for  which  he  cannot, 
from  the  very  nature  of  things,  if  he  be  a  busy 
man  in  his  profession,  suitably  prepare  himself. 
So  that  the  University  Professor  who  is  "  grub- 
staked," and  is  careful  to  be  ready  with  his  manu- 
script, or  the  latest  technique:  who  has  the  leis- 
ure and  the  means  for  enriching  his  metier  with 
the  most  advanced  and  up-to-date  information 
found  in  his  special  department  and  in  most  of 
the  others — even  though  he  no  longer  practices 
in  the  ranks  of  the  sweating  breadwinners — is  the 
better  man  for  teaching  the  neophyte  and  post- 
graduate, than  is  he  who  (having  practice  abun- 
dant to  ride  an  automobile,  and  to  be  independent 
of  independent  teaching,  and,  hence,  without  time 
or  inclination  to  read  up  or  otherwise  prepare 
himself)  yet  holds  on  to  his  commercially  con- 
ducted college  chair. 

This  is,  to  be  sure,  on  the  broad  and  generic 
assumption  that  the  paid  man  in  the  University 
chair,  and  the  busy  but  unpaid  man  in  the  com- 
mercially conducted  college  are  equals  in  every- 
thing else.  It  should  be  apparent,  however,  even 
to  the  objector  of  paid  Professors  in  Univer- 
sities, that  a  man  to  become  a  paid  Professor  in 
a  State  University  must,  imprimis,  have  a  repu- 
tation for  skill  and  ability  above  his  ranking 
brethren:  if  this  be  not  so  he  will  not  be  able  to 
pass  the  ordeal  of  the  white-heated  plow-shares — 
the  rigorous  examination  of  the  Board  of  Re- 
gents, who  are,  as  a  rule,  elected  or  installed  into 
their  high  office  because  of  their  commercial 
knowledge  and  their  ability  to  prosper  and  fi- 
nance a  state  institution  of  this  importance;  sec- 
ondly, it  will  bear  repeating,  that  no  one  of  the 
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Professors  in  a  State  University  is  an  unedu- 
cated man,  or  an  unpopular  one ;  that,  on  the  con- 
trary, he  must  be  of  lawful  age,  bearing  the 
tongue  of  good  reports,  and  come  well  recom- 
mended," in  order  to  attract  the  notice  of  an  un- 
professional Board  of  Regents;  and  he  must 
stand  as  a  representative  man  not  alone  of  the 
profession  in  the  immediate  neighborhood  in 
which  he  has  his  metes  and  bounds,  or  even  a  lit- 
tle more  beyond,  but  of  the  greater  profession  of 
the  United  -States. 

Even  if  it  be  no  longer  true  in  all  the  older 
schools — old  school  and  new — we  all  know  that, 
it  was  true  at  one  time.that  the  timber  from  which 
the  Professors  were  made  and  foisted  upon  a  dei- 
fying and  unsuspecting  student-class  was  far 
from  the  best  to  be  found  in  the  profession,  or  in 
any  special  department  of  medicine  or  surgery; 
that  more  often  the  professorship  was  built  upon 
favoritism,  ability  to  bring  in  students,  or  good, 
paying,  operable  cases,  if  it  was  not  based  on 
downright  purchase. 

Even  to  this  day,  notwithstanding  the  severe 
tests  applied  to  the  applicant  matriculant,  there 
still  continue  teachers  and  instructors  in  the  col- 
leges who  are  ignorant,  uneducated,  and  unpopu- 
lar, who  hold  their  places  by  the  virtue  of  "  pull  " 
or  "  push  "  or  "  influence."  There  are  teachers  in 
some  of  the  colleges  of  the  land  who  could  not 
pass  a  Freshman  examination  if  they  were  sud- 
denly cited  before  the  State  Board  and  caused  to 
undergo  an  examination  upon  the  branches 
taught  in  their  schools. 

The  exception  to  these  extremes  consists  in 
the  establishment  of  more  of  the  heavily  endowed 
colleges,  such  as  our  school  has  on  the  Atlantic 
coast;  in  these  may  be  combined  the  necessary 
theoretical  and  bookish  feature,  on  the  one  hand, 
with  the  ability  and  leisure  to  study,  on  the  one 
hand;  and  the  practical  daily  mingling  at  the 
bedside  of  the  great  sick  world.  If  more  of  these 
private  schools  could  be  endowed  so  as  to  render 
them  measurably  independent  of  the  class  (as  to 
numbers),  the  problem  of  good  and  thorough 
teaching  would  be  satisfactorily  answered  even 
to  the  objector  of  University  teaching  as  first 
herein  chronicled.  But  in  their  absence,  we  con- 
tend that  the  University  with  paid  Professors  is 
an  ideal  educational  school. 

This  unmannerly  array  of  violent  words;  this 
untuneful  tuning  of  the  fiddles  is  but  preliminary 
to  the  statement  which  we  purpose  making,  or  of 
repeating,  for  we  have  said  so  before,  that  the 
Ann  Arbor  School  of  Homeopathy  is  a  shining 
example  of  the  value  of  honest  dealing  with  the 
homeopathic  profession;  of  the  supereminent 
value  of  injecting  real,  old-fashioned  homeopathy 
into  an  almost  defunct  official  body,  and  putting 
men  with  homeopathic  reputations,  power,  and 
skill  behind  that  homeopathic  idea;  thus,  and  thus 
only,  can  influence  and  power  be  restored  to  the 
school,  and  what  is  of  course,  the  great  desidera- 
tum, bringing  in  students. 

If  any  or  all  of  these  Ann  Arbor  professors 
fail  of  practicing  medicine  or  surgery  each  day, 


we  have  not  heard  of  it.  We  believe  they  do 
practice  what  they  preach,  and  thus  keep  in  close 
touch  with  the  actual  living,  breathing  world  of 
medicine.  It  is  very  sure,  however,  that  they 
are  never  asleep  when  homeopathic  interests  are 
to  be  conserved.  They  attend  the  homeopathic 
meetings  near  by  and  ofttimes  remote;  and  they 
never  utter  a  false  or  discordant  note.  There  are 
none  but  homeopaths  on  guard  in  the  Ann  Arbor 
School.  They  have  built  a  hospital  and  filled  it 
with  clinical  material  which  gives  the  lie  to  that 
ancient  and  persistent  lie  that  Ann  Arbor  could 
furnish  no  clinical  material  for  its  medical  stu- 
dents, and,  therefore,  the  school  should  be  re- 
moved to  a  large  city.  If  the  fruit  justify  the 
tree,  then  these  enthusiastic  homeopaths  who 
have  been  working  to  save  homeopathy  on  the 
campus,  and  to  restore  its  pristine  prestige  there 
and  elsewhere,  have  labored  well,  and  are  entitled 
to  their  wages  of  "  corn,  wine,  and  oil." 
♦  ♦ 
Inorganic  Salts  in  Relation  to  Nutrition. 

So  much  attention  is  paid  to  complex  organic 
bodies  that  the  significance  of  the  simpler  inor- 
ganic salts  taken  in  food  is  apt  to  be  overlooked. 
The  supply  and  nature  of  these  salts  must  neces- 
sarily differ  in  infancy  and  adult  life.  The  large 
percentage  of  lime  in  milk  is  a  very  striking  fea- 
ture. In  fact  I  liter  of  cow's  milk  contains  1.7 
gram  of  lime,  while  limewater  itself  contains  1.3 
gram.  The  opposite  extreme  is  reached  in 
butcher  meat,  which  contains  only  one-tenth  of 
that  present  in  human  milk.  Cow's  milk  con- 
tains a  much  larger  amount  of  inorganic  salts 
than  human  milk,  and  the  calf,  we  know,  grows 
much  more  quickly  than  the  infant. 

Of  all  the  great  choice  of  inorganic  salts  pre- 
sented to  us  by  Nature,  common  salt  is  the  only 
one  we  add  as  such  to  our  food.  It  is  only  her- 
bivores amongst  animals  that  seek  additional 
salt,  never  carnivores.  The  domestic  cat  and 
dog  leave  untouched  highly-salted  food.  The 
wild  ruminants  are  attracted  to  salt-licks,  and 
the  hunter  tempts  them  with  salt.  In  its  food 
a  herbivore  takes  three  or  four  times  as  much 
potash  salts  as  a  carnivore.  Bunge  explains 
the  desire  for  common  salt  as  due  to  the  large 
consumption  of  potash  salts.  Potatoes,  and 
other  important  foods,  such  as  the  cereals  and 
legumes,  are  very  rich  in  potash.  This  is  said  to 
explain  why  vegetarians  take  far  more  salt  than 
those  who  consume  chiefly  animal  food. 

Amongst  the  ancient  Greeks  and  Romans  the 
animal  sacrifice  was  always  offered  without  salt, 
while  salt  wras  presented  with  fruits  of  the  earth. 
The  Jews  also  offered  salt  with  their  oblations. 
Tacitus  tells  us  of  the  deadly  strife  between  the 
Germanic  tribes  for  salt.  The  Roman  soldier 
was  partly  paid  in  salt,  hence  our  word  salary. 
Mungo  Park  narrates  that  in  the  central  parts 
of  Africa  salt  is  one  of  the  greatest  luxuries. 
The  children  "  licked  "  salt  when  they  could  get 
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it  as  our  own  children  lick  sugar.  On  the  Sierra 
Leone  coast  the  desire  for  salt  amongst  the 
negroes  is  so  great  that  they  will  give  all  that 
is  dear  to  them  for  it.  Bunge  regards  the  con- 
tinued use  of  vegetable  food  as  the  cause  of  this 
great  desire  for  common  salt.  Lapicque  has 
shown  that  certain  tribes  of  negroes,  who  can- 
not obtain  common  salt,  add  to  their  vegetable 
food  wood  ashes  which  contain  much  potash. 
Recently  E.  Abderhalden  has  analyzed  the  sub- 
stance which  the  inhabitants  of  Angoniland  in 
British  Central  Africa  use  as  a  substitute  for  salt. 
It  is  prepared  by  burning  together  the  excre- 
ment of  goats  and  wood  ashes.  It  is  grayish  in 
color  and  contains  some  unconsumed  carbon. 
They  shake  it  from  a  woven  basket,  and  extract 
it  with  warm  water.  It  was  found  to  contain 
about  21  per  cent,  of  potassium  chlorine  and 
only  0.5  per  cent,  of  sodium  chlorine.  This  use 
of  potash  salts  by  vegetable  feeders  seems  to  be 
opposed  to  Bunge's  theory.  Bunge  regards  this 
as  a  "  perverted  instinct."  In  any  case,  since 
common  salt  became  available,  the  aborigines 
no  longer  prepare  or  use  a  potash  salt. 

Exactly  those  vegetable  foods  in  which  the 
proportion  of  potash  to  soda  is  highest — pota- 
toes, peas,  beans,  rye — are  the  staple  foods  of  the 
European  proletariat.  It  isevencontendedthatthe 
amount  of  salts  we  consume  is  excessive.  If  we 
take  it  that  these  salts  are  excreted  by  the  kid- 
neys, a  problem  presents  itself  in  regard  to  these 
organs — perhaps  the  best-abused  organ  with 
which  humanity  is  endowed.  Are  our  kidneys 
adapted  for  the  elimination  of  a  large  amount  of 
these  salts?  On  a  diet  of  meat  and  bread  with- 
out the  addition  of  common  salt,  the  amount  of 
salts  of  the  alkalies  excreted  is  not  more  than  6 
to  8  grams  a  day.  When  a  person  lives  largely 
on  potatoes  the  amount  excreted  may  reach  100 
grams.  Taking  the  other  extreme,  we  find  that 
on  a  diet  of  rice,  the  staple  food  of  the  majority 
of  mankind — as  represented  by  the  Eastern  na- 
tions— only  2  grams  of  alkaline  salts  are  ex- 
creted in  twenty-four  hours.  Perhaps  there  is 
here  an  indication  that  rice  might  be  usefully 
employed  in  certain  affections  of  the  kidneys. 

The  puppy  grows  more  rapidly  than  the 
calf,  the  calf  than  the  foal,  and  the  foal 
than  the  infant.  The  infant  doubles  its 
"  birth-weight  "  in  180  days,  the  foal  in  60,  the 
calf  in  47,  the  kid  in  22,  the  lamb  in  15,  the  puppy 
in  14,  a  kitten  in  9^2,  and  a  rabbit  in  6. 

It  is  obvious  that  a  woman  during  gestation 
and  lactation  requires  a  larger  amount  of  inor- 
ganic salts,  and  specially  is  this  the  case  with  the 
lime  salts  in  the  food.  Suppose  the  infant  to 
suck  1  liter  of  milk  daily,  where  is  the  mother  to 
get  the  necessary  lime  salts  if  she  lives  on  meat 
and  white  bread,  with  perhaps  some  sugar  or 
sweets  thrown  in?  She  must  get  the  lime  from 
her  own  bones  and  her  teeth.  It  is  not  an  un- 
common saying  among  women — a  tooth  for 
every  baby.  The  lime  for  the  mother  is  best 
supplied  by  a  liberal  use  of  cow's  milk  as  part 


of  the  dietary;  but  as  this  is  poor  in  iron,  the  diet 
ought  to  be  supplemented  with  food  rich  in  iron. 

The  difference  m  the  composition  of  the  milk 
of  various  mammals  is  well  known.  How  is  it 
to  be  explained,  at  least  teleologically?  The 
composition  seems  in  part  to  depend  on  the  rate 
of  growth  of  the  suckling.  We  should  expect 
that  these  substances  specially  required  for  the 
growth  of  the  suckling — proteids  and  inorganic 
salts — would  be  more  abundant  in  those  animals 
that  rapidly  grow,  and  this  is  found  to  hold  true. 
The  proteids,  phosphates,  and  lime  are  specially 
abundant  in  these  cases.  The  chlorides  of  the 
alkalines  play  a  part  in  secretion  which,  perhaps, 
is  not  always  evident.  Renal  cells  could  scarce! v 
withstand  the  action  of  a  solution  of  pure 
urea.  The  chlorides,  perhaps,  act  protec- 
tively for  these  structures.  It  seems  prob- 
able that  the  amount  of  fat  and  sugar  in  milk 
is  largely  regulated  by  climatic  conditions.  The 
milk  of  "the  dolphin  globicephalus  contains  over 
40  per  cent,  of  fat. 

When  we  compare  the  percentage  composition 
of  the  ash  of  milk  with  that  of  the  total  ash  of 
the  suckling,  we  find  a  singular  parity  in  results, 
in  fact,  the  inorganic  constituents  exist  in  milk 
in  the  proportion  in  which  they  are  required  for 
growth.  This  is  all  the  more  remarkable  when 
it  is  remembered  that  the  distribution  of  these 
substances  in  the  plasma  of  the  blood  is  absol- 
utely different.  Nature  has  endowed  the  sec- 
retory cells  of  the  mammary  gland  with  the 
power  of  selecting  these  constituents  in  exactly 
the  proportion  best  suited  for  the  needs  of  the 
suckling,  adjusting,  and  adapting  the  relative 
proportions  to  its  rate  of  growth. 

There  is  one  striking  difference,  however,  in 
the  relative  composition.  The  amount  of  iron 
in  the  milk  of  the  bitch  is  six  times  less  than  the 
ash  of  the  new-born  puppy.  This  is  explained 
by  the  fact  that  the  puppy  at  birth  has  a  large 
amount  of  iron  stored  as  a  reserve  in  its  liver 
which  contains  six  times  the  amount  in  the  milk. 
In  the  rabbit  the  iron  in  the  liver  gradually  sinks 
until  the  fourth  week,  when  the  animal  begins 
to  feed  on  green  food  which  contains  much  iron, 
and  then  the  amount  rises.  The  infant  or  suck- 
ling can  only  have  obtained  its  iron  supply  either 
through  the  placenta  or  the  milk.  Of  course  the 
parallel  in  composition  obtains  only  in  the  case 
of  animals  whose  young  grow  rapidly,  for  ex- 
ample, the  dog  or  rabbit.  The  inorganic  con- 
stituents of  milk  play  a  double  part — they  not 
only  serve  to  build  up  the  tissues,  but  have  an 
important  influence  on  the  daily  excretion  of 
urine.  A  considerable  amount  of  alkaline 
chlorides  is  excreted  in  the  urine.  A  dilute 
solution  of  common  salt  is  spoken  of  as 
a  normal  or  indifferent  fluid  which  has 
little  or  no  action  on  histological  structures 
provided  it  is  isotonic  with  them.  A  salt-free 
solution  would  injuriously  affect  the  renal  epi- 
thelium. 

There  is  one  other  substance  present  in  milk, 
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lecithin,  which  has  considerable  interest.  Per- 
haps its  chief  use  is  in  connection  with  the 
growth  of  the  central  nervous  system,  or  rather 
the  brain.  The  brain  contains  most  lecithin,  in- 
deed it  contains  eight  times  as  much  as  muscle. 
During  the  infantile  period  the  brain  grows 
steadily.  The  relative  weight  of  the  brain  varies 
greatly  in  different  animals.  We  would  expect 
to  find  more  lecithin  in  milk  the  higher  the  rela- 
tive brain  weight,  and  Burow,  by  comparing  the 
calf  and  doer  with  man,  found  this  to  be  the  case. 


Every  Man  His  Own  Physician. 

That  a  little  knowledge  is  a  dangerous  posses- 
sion is  a  truism  which  is  daily  proved  in  a  multi- 
tude of  ways,  but  in  no  mundane  experience  is 
the  wisdom  of  the  adage  more  fully  verified  than 
in  that  which  pertains  to  the  alleviation  of  pain 
and  the  cure  of  disease.  There  are  two  out- 
standing reasons  which  may  be  advanced  in  ex- 
planation of  the  curious  credulity  of  humanity 
in  nostrums.  The  first  is  that  every  curative 
method  which  is  loudly  proclaimed  from  the 
housetops  and  credited  with  far-reaching  possi- 
bilities, however  extravagant,  will  always  find  an 
amazing  number  of  blind  believers;  and  the  sec- 
ond, that  the  competitive  enterprise  of  chemists 
is  not  unwilling  to  play  up  to  the  foibles  of  those 
upon  whose  faith  it  thrives  and  fattens. 

Elegance  in  drug  administration  has  almost 
become  a  fine  art,  and  while  we  are  prepared 
to  admit  that  there  is  much  to  commend  the  ad- 
vance of  pharmacy  in  the  direction  of  minimiz- 
ing the  nauseous  properties  of  many  of  our  most 
useful  remedies,  we  cannot  shut  our  eyes  to  the 
fact  that  the  popular  demand  for  refinement  in 
pharmaceutical  methods  carries  with  it  a  danger 
of  which  the  public  are  not  sufficiently  cognizant. 
Capsules,  tabloids,  and  cachets  are  excellent  in 
their  way,  and  may  often  be  preferable  to  the 
older  and  more  crude  system  of  mixtures  and 
draughts,  but  there  is  much  to  be  said  against 
their  indiscriminate  use. 

The  fashionable  lady  swallows  with  childlike 
confidence  the  capsule  which  she  is  assured  will 
preserve  her  figure,  or  the  tabloid  which  will  im- 
prove her  complexion,  or  the  cachet  which  can- 
not fail  to  relieve  the  aches  and  pains  from  which 
her  tired-out  nervous  system  suffers;  but  she  is 
blissfully  ignorant  of  the  concurrent  risks 
to  which  the  remedies  she  takes  subject 
her  tissuo,  or  of  the  penalties  which  are 
liable  to  follow  a  blind  acceptance  of  the 
loudly-vaunted  preventive  and  curative  prop- 
erties they  are  stated  to  possess.  A  eheap 
and  "  enterprising "  press  lias  much  to  an- 
swer for.  Through  the  medium  of  innumer- 
able daily  and  weekly  papers,  the  suffering  man 
or  woman  is  confidently  assured  of  complete 
relief  from  his  or  her  aches  and  pains  by  the 
simple  expedient  of  a  recourse  to  this,  that,  or 


the  other  "  cure  "  which  may  be  had  for  an  in- 
considerable money  payment. 

The  length  to  which  these  facilities  for  self- 
treatment  have  gone  is  strikingly  exemplified  by 
a  correspondent  who  sends  us  a  cryptic  demand 
which  was  recently  made  upon  a  druggist  by 
someone  whose  credulity  was  obviously  greater 
than  his  wisdom.  "  Stavanthies  Tablodts  for 
the  Hart,"  was  the  order  which  this  druggist 
was  called  upon  to  execute.  Strophanthus  was 
evidently  the  remedy  which  was  wanted,  and  the 
orthography  no  less  evidently  proclaimed  that 
the  would-be  purchaser  could  probably  ad- 
vance no  better  reason  for  his  demand  than  that 
of  blind  faith.  One  can  conceive  of  some  neigh- 
bor telling  him  of  the  wonderful  effect  which 
the  drug  had  produced  in  his  own  case  and  ad- 
vising him,  whose  symptoms  were  so  similar,  at 
once  to  get  from  the  druggist,  without  the  form- 
ality of  a  doctor's  opinion,  some  of  those  magi- 
cal tabloids,  to  which  he  was  indebted  for  such 
satisfactory  alleviation  of  his  miseries.  The 
hopeful  friend  loses  no  time  in  carrying  out 
this  suggestion  and,  in  his  own  way,  writes  his 
own  prescription.  This  occurrence  is  evidence 
of  the  fact  that  the  craze  for  specific  remedies  is 
not  confined  to  the  educated  classes  any  more 
than  the  willingness  blindly  to  take  on 
trust  any  drug  recommended  bv  a  well-meaning 
but  foolish  friend  or  any  "  cure  "  puffed  by  a 
grasping  and  unscrupulous  quack. 

Medical  practitioners  themselves  are  to  some 
extent  to  blame  for  the  present  increasing  tend- 
ency of  the  sick  public  to  prescribe  for  them- 
selves. The  plan  followed  by  so  many  of  ordering 
the  preparations  and  combinations  of  manufac- 
turing chemists,  brings  within  the  scope  of  gen- 
eral knowledge  a  smattering  of  information  of 
the  virtues,  supposed  or  real,  of  the  remedies 
which  they  order  in  this  convenient  form  to  save 
the  time  and  trouble  of  writing  out  a  formula 
in  detail.  Such  a  prescribing  method  is  to  be 
regretted,  and,  for  many  and  good  reasons,  should 
be  discouraged.  But  we  venture  to  think  that 
stronger  measures  than  the  force  of  professional 
opinion  ought  to  be  brought  to  bear  against 
those  who  supply  potent  drugs  without  the  au- 
thority of  a  prescription,  or  without  any  better 
warrant  than  that  of  obvious  illiterate  ignorance. 

As  the  law  at  present  stands  there  is  no  effec- 
tive obstacle  to  the  purchase  by  anyone  of  a  wide 
variety  of  drugs,  many  of  which  it  is  dangerous 
to  use  except  under  the  circumstances  to  which 
they  are  suited,  and  all  of  which  it  is  unwise  to 
resort  to  without  the  sanction  and  supervision 
of  a  doctor. 


— She  (threatening  breach  of  promise  suit). — 
Do  you  intend  to  deny,  sir,  that  you  proposed  to 
me? 

He. — No:  I  intend  to  plead  insanity. 

— Music  is  the  gelatine  capsule  that  enables  us 
to  swallow  without  tasting  an  awful  lot  of  vile 
stuff  called  poetry. 
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Undue  Influence. 

The  amount  of  undue  influence  which  is  suf- 
ficient to  justify  the  Court  in  setting  aside  a  con- 
tract apparently  entered  into  by  a  person  of 
sound  memory  and  discretion  was  recently  illus- 
trated in  the  well-known  "  Spooks "  action. 
That  case  would  seem  to  show  that  a  settlement 
signed  under  the  influence  of  "  spiritualism " 
may  be  set  aside.  The  general  theory  of  the 
law  in  regard  to  acts  done  and  contracts  made 
by  parties  affecting  their  rights  and  interests, 
Is  that  in  all  such  cases  there  must  be  a  free  and 
full  consent  to  bind  the  parties.  Consent  is  an  act 
of  reason,  accompanied  with  deliberation,  the 
mind  weighing,  as  in  a  balance,  the  good  and  evil 
on  each  side.  And,  therefore,  it  has  been  well 
remarked  by  a  great  lawyer  that  every  true  con- 
sent supposes  three  things:  first,  a  physical 
power;  secondly,  a  moral  power;  and  thirdly,  a 
serious  and  free  use  of  them. 

The  question  of  undue  influence  sometimes 
becomes  important  in  cases  where  medical  prac- 
titioners receive  gifts  or  legacies  from  their  pa- 
tients. A  presumption  is  often  raised  against 
the  validity  of  such  transactions  by  reason  of 
the  semi-fiduciary  relationship  which  is  held  to 
exist  between  a  physician  and  his  patient. 

The  following  is  an  extreme  case  in  England 
in  which  a  gift  was  set  aside.  A  surgeon  and 
apothecary  obtained  from  a  patient  85  years  of 
age,  an  agreement  to  pay  him  £25,000,  profess- 
ing to  be  founded  partly  upon  gratitude  for 
past  services — which  had  been  completed  two 
years  before  the  agreement  was  signed,  and  the 
regular  charge  for  which  had  been  previously  paid 
— and  partly  upon  the  consideration  that  the 
patient  should  have  medical  and  surgical  assist- 
ance free  during  the  remainder  of  his  life.  This 
settlement  was  carefully  drawn  up  without  the 
assistance  of  a  third  person,  and  was  concealed 
until  after  the  death  of  the  patient.  The  Court 
held  that  the  agreement  could  not  be  enforced, 
on  the  ground  that  the  patient  had  never,  in  fact, 
given  his  assent  to  the  arrangement,  and  that  his 
signature  must  have  been  obtained  by  fraud. 

Many  other  cases  might  be  mentioned  in 
in  which,  although  it  was  not  proved  that  the 
practitioner  was  actuated  by  any  sinister  motive, 
the  very  fact  of  his  being  the  donor's  medical 
adviser  has  caused  the  Court  to  set  aside  the 
gift.  No  medical  man  should  ever  accept  any 
exceptional  gift,  or  consent  to  be  mentioned  in  a 
will,  unless  he  is  confident  that  his  patient  has 
had  the  advantage  of  independent  advice. 
♦      ♦ 

Drawbacks  to  the  Injection  of  Paraffin. 

Although  the  method  of  injecting  paraffin 
under  the  skin  for  sunken  noses  and  a  number  of 
other  surgical  deformities  must  be  credited  with 
many  successes,  defects  being  remedied  which 
caused  life  to  be  unbearable  to  the  patients,  it  is 
certain  that  mistakes  are  still  made,  chiefly 
through    the    use    of   unsuitable    paraffin.     An- 


other very  important  consideration  is  to  choose 
the  best  possible  spot  for  the  seat  of  the  injec- 
tion. 

A  case  was  reported  recently  to  the  Societe 
de  Chirurgie  of  Paris  by  M.  Lejars,  in  which  a 
woman,  aged  34,  was  treated  to  correct  a  sfight 
nasal  deformity.  Three  months  later  she  rapidly 
developed  swelling  of  the  nose,  of  both  upper 
eyelids,  and  of  the  left  under  lid.  These  com- 
plications were  evidently  caused  by  the  infiltra- 
tion of  the  paraffin.  By  making  a  small  incision 
into  each  of  the  upper  eyelids,  a  number  of  small 
blocks  of  solidified  paraffin  were  extracted. 
Unfortunately  swelling,  undoubtedly  caused  by 
fresh  fragments  of  paraffin,  occurred  again.  In 
the  course  of  the  discussion  of  M.  Lejars's  case, 
M.  Tuffier  mentioned  a  case  in  which,  after 
injection  of  paraffin  into  the  breast,  inflamma- 
tory symptoms  supervened,  which,  if  it  had  not 
been  known  that  paraffin  had  been  injected, 
might  have  suggested  syphilitic  gumma.  These 
regrettable  failures  must  undoubtedly  be  attrib- 
uted, not  to  the  method  itself,  but  to  its  defect- 
ive application. 

♦  ♦ 

A  "  Surgical  Marvel"  at  the  London  Hospital. 

The  London  Hospital,  which  has  been  the 
scene  of  many  surgical  triumphs,  has,  if  the  Pall 
Mall  Gazette  is  to  be  believed,  almost  beaten 
its  own  record.  A  man  was  "  stabbed  through 
the  heart  "  and  afterwards  "  had  the  puncture 
sewn  up  at  the  hospital."  The  operation,  says 
our  contemporary,  was,  though  not  unique,  a 
very  remarkable  one.  Remarkable  indeed  it 
must  have  been  beyond  anything  in  the  annals 
of  surgery,  if  the  description  of  it  given  is  cor- 
rect. After  being  informed  that  "  an  operation 
on  the  heart  is  difficult,  not  only  owing  to  the 
paramount  importance  of  the  organ,  but  because 
of  its  deeply  imbedded  position  in  the  body,  and 
in  order  to  do  his  work  the  surgeon  had  to  tem- 
porarily displace  the  breast,  cartilage,  ribs,  and 
lungs,"  we  are  further  told  that  "  it  was  at  first 
thought  that  the  heart  itself  would  have  to  be  re- 
moved." Fortunately  this  formidable  contin- 
gency was  avoided,  for,  "  on  washing  away  the 
blood  clots  and  raising  it  a  little  the  puncture 
was  found."  The  man,  we  are  glad  to  learn, 
continues  to  imnrove,  and  we  hope  that  he  will 
live  long  in  undisturbed  possession  of  the  heart 
which  he  so  nearly  lost. 

♦  ♦ 

The  German  Emperor  and  the  Medical 
Profession. 

The  Emperor  William  has  lately,  it  is  said, 
delivered  himself  of  an  opinion  that  there  are  too 
many  lawyers  in  Germany,  and  declared  that 
more  young  men  should  study  medicine. 

The  Imperial  utterances  are  always  interest- 
ing even  when  they  are  not  particularly  illumi- 
nating, but  the  interest  in  this  case  is,  we  fear, 
of  a  somewhat  melancholv  character  as  far  as 
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our  brethren  of  the  Fatherland  are  concerned. 
They  are  already  complaining  bitterly  of  the 
overcrowding  of  the  profession.  There  are  now 
28,174  medical  practitioners  in  the  German  Em- 
pire, and  during  the  last  five  years  the  number 
of  doctors  has  increased  by  18.6  per  cent.,  while 
the  general  population  has  increased  by  7.8  per 
cent.  The  professional  struggle  for  life  is  no- 
where more  severe  than  in  Germany,  and,  in 
addition  to  the  stress  of  competition  caused  by 
numbers,  practitioners  have  to  fight  for  a  pit- 
tance against  quacks  who  to  a  large  extent  are 
not  interfered  with  and  in  some  parts  of  the 
empire  are  actually  protected  by  the  law. 

That  the  emperor  should  wish  for  fewer  law- 
yers is  intelligible  enough;  but  why  he  should 
wish   for  more   doctors  is  a  mystery   which   we 
cannot    pretend    to    fathom. 
♦      ♦ 

Caveat  Emptor. 

The  general  rule  that  there  is  no  implied  war- 
ranty or  condition  as  to  the  quality  or  fitness  for 
any  particular  purposes  of  goods  supplied  under 
a  contract  of  sale  is  subject  to  cerrain  excep- 
tions, some  of  which  ought  to  be  noticed  with 
peculiar  care  by  all  chemists  and  druggists. 
Thus  if  a  customer  makes  known  to  the  chem- 
ist, either  expressly  or  by  implication,  the  par- 
ticular purpose  for  which  he  requires  an  in- 
strument or  some  piece  of  apparatus,  and  he 
does  this  in  such  a  way  as  to  show  that  he  relies 
on  the  chemist's  skill  and  judgment;  and,  fur- 
ther, if  the  article  in  question  is  of  a  description 
which  it  is  in  the  course  of  the  chemist's  business 
to  supply,  then  there  is  an  implied  condition 
that  the  article  shall  be  reasonably  fit  for  the 
purpose.  In  other  words,  it  is  no  longer  a  case 
of  caveat  emptor,  or  of  "  buying  with  all  faults." 
This  exception  does  not  hold  good  in  the  case 
of  the  sale  of  a  specified  article  under  its  patent 
or  other  trade  name.  Chemists  frequently  sell 
surgical  instruments  and  apparatus  for  purposes 
which  are  freely  discussed  at  the  time  of  the 
sale. 

A  recent  case  in  England  affords  an  illustra- 
tion of  the  risk  which  is  run  if  the  goods  sold 
are  not  in  proper  condition.  The  plaintiff,  who 
was  a  draper  by  trade,  went  to  the  shop  of  a  re- 
tail chemist,  and  asked  for  an  indiarubber  hot- 
water  bottle  for  the  use  of  his  wife,  who  was 
suffering  from  cramp.  According  to  the  chem- 
ist's story,  the  plaintiff  asked  him  if  the  bottle 
would  stand  boiling  water,  and  he  said  it  would 
not,  I mt  that  it  would  stand  hot  water.  Eventu- 
ally the  plaintiff  bought  the  bottle.  After  his 
wife  had  used  it  for  four  nights  it  burst  and 
scalded  her  severely.  In  these  circumstances  an 
action  was  brought  against  the  chemist  for  dam- 
ages. The  jury  found  as  a  fact  that  although 
the  chemist  had  expressly  stated  the  bottle  could 
not  be  used  for  boiling  water,  it  was  unfit  for 
use  with  hot  water.    They  were,  however,  unable 


to  agree  on  the  question  whether  the  chemist 
was  guilty  of  negligence,  but  they  assessed  the 
damages  provisionally  at  £40  for  expenses,  and 
iioo  for  pain  and  suffering. 

The  judge  was  asked  to  decide  any  questions 
not  covered  by  the  findings  of  the  jury.  It  was 
argued  on  the  part  of  the  chemist  that  the  maxim 
caveat  emptor  applied,  and  that  the  customer  had 
taken  the  bottle  with  all  risks.  The  learned 
judge,  however,  found  that  there  had  been  an 
implied  warranty  that  the  bottle  was  fit  for  the 
particular  purpose  for  which  it  was  acquired; 
that  this  warranty  had  been  broken,  and  that 
the  plaintiff  was  entitled  to  £40.  As  there  was 
no  contract  between  the  wife,  who  sustained  the 
injuries,  and  the  chemist,  the  £100  could  not 
lie  recovered. 

This  judgment  was  affirmed  by  the  Court  of 
Appeal.  "  There  was  a  sale  of  specific  chattel 
for  a  particular  purpose,  and  the  circumstances 
show  that  the  buyer  relied  on  the  seller's  skill 
or  judgment.  This  was  an  inference  of  fact  to  be 
drawn  from  all  the  circumstances  of  the  case, 
and  the  inference  ought  not  to  be  excluded 
merely  because  the  article  is  sold  simply  as  a 
hot-water  bottle.''  This  statement  of  the  law 
seems  to  accord  with  justice  and  common  sense. 
In  selling  the  bottle  the  chemist  acted,  to  a  lim- 
ited degree,  in  an  advisory  capacity.  Had  the 
plaintiff  bought  the  same  article  at  an  indiarub- 
ber shop,  without  asking  any  questions,  it  is 
most  probable  that  his  action  would  have  failed. 


Christian  Science  and  the  Law. 

The  Supreme  Court  of  Pennsylvania  has  af- 
firmed the  ruling  of  a  lower  court  refusing  to 
grant  a  charter  to  a  Christian  Science  Asso- 
ciation. The  charter  was  refused  on  the  ground 
that  "  it  would  be  injurious  to  the  community  to 
incorporate  a  group  of  citizens  who  would 
preach  the  doctrine  that  there  is  no  such  thing 
as  a  contagious  disease,  or  any  disease,  and 
practice  the  art  of  curing  what  are  called  conta- 
gious diseases  by  inaudible  prayer  whether  in 
the  presence  of  the  sick  or  at  a  distance."  The 
Supreme  Court  has  found  no  reason  for  re- 
versing the  previous  decision,  holding  that  when 
persons  make  a  business  of  practicing  medicine 
without  registration  they  violate  the  law  in- 
tended to  prevent  medical  practice  by  non- 
qualified persons. 

— That  most  excellent  and  practical  article 
from  the  gifted  pen  of  Dr.  Geo.  R.  Patton  which 
appeared  in  our  July  issue,  should  have  been 
credited  to  the  Northwestern  Lancet  in  which  the 
communication  first  appeared. 

— The  annual  convention  of  the  American 
Electro-Therapeutic  Association  will  be  held  at 
the  Hotel  Windsor,  Atlantic  City,  N.  J.,  Septem- 
ber 22,  23  ,and  24. 
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Book  IRevievve. 


A  Text-book  of  Minor  Surgery,  Including  Bandag* 
inc.  By  Newman  T.  B.  Nobles,  M.  D.,  Professor  of 
Surgery  at  the  Cleveland  Homeopathic  Medical  College, 
Attending  Surgeon  to  the  Cleveland  City  Hospital,  The 
Cleveland  Homeopathic  Hospital,  The  East  End  Hospital, 
and  Children's  Hospital.  325  pages.  Cloth,  $2.50;  Postage, 
15  cents.  ^Boericke  &  Tafel,  Philadelphia.     1903. 

It  is  not  at  all  difficult  to  be  kind  to  this  book, 
it  is  deserving  of  the  very  best  that  can  be  said  of 
a  new  book  on  this  old  and  hackneyed  line.  And 
for  that  very  reason,  being  an  old  and  weather- 
beaten  line,  Dr.  Nobles  deserves  praise,  first,  for 
daring  to  revamp  this  old  topic, and,  further,  for 
making  his  rehabilitation  so  fine  and  successful. 
Ii  takes  courage  of  a  rare  order  to  engage  in  the 
book-making  business,  especially  along  distinctly 
professional  lines,  when  the  book  market  is  so 
nearly  glutted  all  the  time  with  the  product  of 
the  brainiest  in  the  line.  Dr.  Nobles  combines 
becoming  modesty  with  skill  and  experience,  and 
has  produced  a  book  which  every  student  recog- 
nizes as  necessary,  since  the  last  book  along  this 
particular  division  is  so  old  that  it  is  almost  use- 
less to  a  modern  student  of  the  Principles  of 
Surgery.  This  book  does  not  profess  to  hange 
the  metes  and  bounds  of  surgerv;  it  does  not  pre- 
tend to  have  discovered  many  new  and  rare  in- 
ventions; it  simply  states  that  it  is  revising  the 
older  books  that  have  been  text-books,  and  added 
to  the  revised  copies  is  the  very  latest  in  the  field 
of  surgical  activities.  Dr.  Nobles  has  a  pleasing 
style,  and  his  diction  is  excellent.  He  is  a  good 
lecturer  as  well  as  a  writer,  and  his  classes  are 
uniformly  fond  of  him.  One  of  our  contempor- 
aries had  something  oblique  to  say  concerning 
the  binding  and  printing  of  the  book.  We  see 
nothing  out  of  the  way.  It  is  handsomely 
printed  and  in  the  substantial  binding  of  the 
books  of  this  famous  house.  We  like  this  book 
very  much  and  have  no  hesitation  in  recommend- 
ing it  to  the  profession  as  and  for  an  honest, 
straightforward  work  by  the  same  kind  of  a  man 
and  doctor. 


Diseases  of  the  Bronchi.  By  Dr.  F.  A.  Hoffmann,  of 
Leipsic.  Diseases  of  the  Pleusra.  By  Dr.  O.  Rosenbach, 
of  Berlin.  Pneumonia.  By  Dr.  F.  A.  Aufrecht,  of 
Magdeburg.  Edited  with  additions,  by  John  H.  Musser, 
M.  D.,  Professor  of  Clinical  Medicine,  University  of  Penn- 
sylvania. Handsome  octavo  volume  of  1030  pages,  illus- 
trated, including  7  full-page  colored  lithographic  plates. 
Philadelphia:  W.  B.  Saunders  &  Co.  1902.  Cloth,  S5.00 
net;  Half  morocco,  §6.00  net. 

This,  the  fourth  volume  to  be  issued  of  Saun- 
ders' American  Edition  of  Nothnagel's  Practicce, 
fulfills  all  expectations.  The  eminent  authors  of 
the  valuable  monographs  which  comprise  this 
volume  had,  by  their  breadth  of  learning,  their 
exhaustive  research,  and  extensive  practical  ex- 
perience, made  their  essays  almost  complete  as 
originally  written.  Nevertheless,  the  author  in 
the  light  of  recent  research,  has  made  numerous 
valuable  additions,  so  that  the  American  edition 
represents  the  present  state  of  our  knowledge  on 


the  subjects  under  discussion.  Among  other 
things,  these  additions  include  new  matter  on  the 
anatomy  and  physiology  of  the  bronchi;  on 
foreign  bodies  in  the  tubes;  on  the  pathology, 
bacteriology,  and  treatment  of  bronchitis,  and  the 
recent  researches  on  bronchiectasis  and  on 
eosinophilia  in  asthma. 

Much  new  matter  has  been  incorporated  into 
the  section  on  pneumonia,  including  the  recent 
work  of  Hutchinson  and  others  on  the  blood  and 
urine  in  that  disease.  In  the  Pleurisy  section  will 
be  found  an  account  of  the  latest  bacteriologic 
studies,  and  references  to  the  work  of  Morse  on 
the  leucocytes  in  pleurisy,  to  that  of  Williams 
and  others  on  X-ray-diagnosis,  and  to  the  Litten 
phenomenon.  The  work  in  every  particular  is 
thoroughly  up-to-date,  and  no  criticism  is  pos- 
sible but  praise. 


Diseases  of  the  Pancreas,  Diseases  of  the  Supra- 
renal Capsules,  and  Diseases  of  the  Liver.  By  Dr. 
L.  Oser,  of  Vienna;  Dr.  E.  NEUSSER,  of  Vienna;  and  Drs. 
II.  Quincke  and  G.  Hoppe-Seyler,  of  Kiel.  The  entire 
volume  edited,  with  additions,  by  Frederick  A.  Packard, 
M.  D.,  late  Physician  to  the  Pennsylvania  and  to  the 
Children's  Hospitals,  Philadelphia;  and  Reginald  H. 
FlTZ,  M.  D. ;  Hersey  Professor  of  the  Theory  and  Practice 
of  Physic,  Harvard  University  Medical  School,  Boston. 
Handsome  octavo  of  918  pages,  illustrated.  Philadelphia: 
W.  B.  Saunders  &  Co.  1903.  Cloth,  $5  00  net;  Half 
morocco;  $6.00  net. 

This  book  combines  in  one  volume  the  sum  of 
our  knowledge  concerning  diseases  of  the  pan- 
creas, the  suprarenal  capsules,  and  the  liver. 
Any  contribution  on  these  subjects  is  of  great  in- 
terest to  the  profession,  and  these  monographs, 
preceeding  from  such  distinguished  investigators, 
will  be  found  of  unusual  importance.  In  the  sec- 
tions on  the  Pancreas  and  the  suprarenals,  the 
numerous  experiments  upon  animals  cited  will  be 
of  the  greatest  value  to  the  pathologist,  the  clin- 
ician, and  the  pathologic  anatomist,  affording  an 
insight  into  the  more  deep-seated  processes,  and 
offering  an  opportunity  of  contparing  the  dis- 
turbances of  function  produced  by  morbid  condi- 
tions experimentally  induced,  with  bedside  and 
autopsy  observations.  In  editing  these  sections 
the  editor  has  availed  himself  of  the  writings  of 
Krote  and  Mayo  Robson,  especially  the  latter's 
important  treatise  on  the  etiology  and  treatment 
of  chronic  pancreatitis.  An  editorial  addition  to 
the  section  on  the  suprarenal  capsules  which 
seems  especially  noteworthy,  is  the  investigations 
and  discoveries  on  the  active  principles  and  thera- 
peutic properties  of  the  suprarenal  extract. 

The  excellent  article  on  the  liver  is  as  thorough 
and  complete  as  those  on  the  pancreas  and  supra- 
renals. Dr.  Packard's  careful  clinical  work,  and 
his  interest  in  the  diseases  of  the  liver,  mark  him 
as  the  most  suitable  person  to  edit  this  article. 
A  survey  of  this  work  shows  numerous  critical 
additions,  embodving  the  very  latest  contribu- 
tions, besides  expressions  of  his  own  views  re- 
garding subjects  under  discussion.  He  has  de- 
voted special  care  to  diagnosis  and  treatment, 
incduding  the  surgical  procedures  that  have  re- 
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cently  found  their  place  in  this  field.  With  these 
numerous  editorial  additions  the  articles  are 
brought  fully  up-to-date,  and  have  no  equal  in 
our  language. 

♦ 

A  Text-Book  of  Legal  Medicine  and  Toxicology. 
Edited  l>y  Frederick  Peterson,  M.  D.,  Chief  of  Clinic, 
Nervous  Department  of  the  College  of  Physicians  and  Sur- 
geons, New  York;  and  Walter  S.  Haines,  M.  D.,  Pro- 
tessor  of  Chemistry,  Pharmacy,  and  Toxicology,  Rush 
Medical  College,  in  affiliation  with  the  University  of 
Chicago.  Two  imperial  octavo  volumes  of  about  750  pages 
each,  fully  illustrated.  Philadelphia:  W.  B.  Saunders  & 
Co.,  1903.  Per  volume:  Cloth,  $5.00  net;  Sheep  or  Half 
Morocco,  $6.00  net. 

This  work  presents  to  the  medical  and  legal 
professions  a  comprehensive  survey  of  forensic 
medicine  and  toxicology  in  moderate  compass. 

For  convenience  of  reference  the  treatise  has 
been  divided  into  two  sections,  Part  I  and  Part 
11,  the  latter  being  devoted  to  toxicology  and  all 
other  portions  of  legal  medicine  in  which  labora- 
tory investigation  is  an  essential  feature.     Under 
"  expert   evidence  "  not  only  is  advice  given  to 
medical  experts,  but  suggestions  are  also  made 
to  attorneys  as  to  the  best  methods  of  obtaining 
the  desired  information  from  the  witness.     The 
Bertillon  and  ( Ireenleaf-Smart  systems  of  identi- 
fication are  concisely  and  intelligently  described, 
and  the  advantages  of  each  stated.     An  interest- 
ing   and    important    chapter    is    that    on    "The 
Destruction   and  Attempted   Destruction  of  the 
Human  Body  by  Fire  and  Chemicals;  "  for  on  the 
determination  of  the  human  or  animal  source  of 
the  remains  frequently  depends  the  legal  conduct 
of  a  given  case,  and  the  guilt  or  innocence  of  the 
accused.     A  chapter  not  usually  found  in  works 
on  legal  medicine,  though  of  far  more  than  pass- 
ing significance  to  both  the  medical  expert  and 
the  attorney,  is  that  on  the  medicolegal  relations 
of  the  X-rays.     The  responsibility  of  pharmacists 
in  the  compounding  of  prescriptions,  in  the  sell- 
ing of  poisons,  in  substituting  drugs  other  than 
those  prescribed,  etc.,  furnishes  a  chapter  of  the 
greatest    interest    to    everyone    concerned    with 
questions    of    medical    jurisprudence.     Also    in- 
cluded in  the  work  is  the  enumeration  of  the  laws 
of  the  various  States  relating  to  the  commitment 
and  retention  of  the  insane.     In  fact,  the  entire 
work  is  overflowing  with  matters  of  the  utmost 
importance,  and  expresses  clearly,  concisely,  and 
accurately  the  very  latest  opinions  on  all  branches 
of  forensic  medicine  and  toxicology. 
♦ 
is  of  the  Stomach.      By  Dr.  F.  Riegel,  of  Giessen. 
Edited,  with  additions,  by  Charles  G.  Stockton,  M.D., 
Professor  of  Medicine  in  the  University  of  Buffalo.     Hand- 
some octavo   volume  of   835    pages,  illustrated,  including  6 
full-page    plates.       Philadelphia:    W.  B,  Saunders   &   Co., 
1903.     Cloth,  $5.00  net;    Half  Morocco,  $6. 00  net. 

This  volume,  like  the  others  of  this  excellent 
practice,  is  thorough  and  complete.  The  im- 
portance of  examining  the  stomach-contents  in 
diagnosis,  and  the  various  methods  of  obtaining 
tin  11  mtents  and  performing  the  examination,  are 
discussed  with  the  accuracy  and  clearness  that 
spring  from  wide  experience.     Full  consideration 


is  given  to  the  hydrochloric  acid  question  as  a 
factor  in  the  pathology  of  stomach  diseases,  the 
latest  having  been  incorporated  by  the  editor. 
Particular  attention  has  been  accorded  disturb- 
ances of  motility,  and  their  influence  in  the  dis- 
turbances of  secretion.  It  is  evident  that  careful 
study  has  been  devoted  to  the  subject  of  impair- 
ment of  the  absorptive  powers,  and  the  signifi- 
cance of  gas-fermentation  has  been  emphasized. 
The  eminent  editor,  a  recognized  authority  on 
diseases  of  the  stomach,  has  added  to  the  already 
excellent  German  text  his  own  extensive  experi- 
ence, bringing  the  work  in  accord  with  our  pres- 
ent knowledge.  We  are  confident  that  for  sci- 
entific excellence  and  completeness,  as  well  as 
for  mechanical  perfection,  this  work  stands  un- 
rivalled. 


A  Text-Book  of  Diseases  of  the  Eye.  A  Handbook  of 
Ophthalmic  Practice  for  Students  and  Practitioners.  By 
G.  E.  De  Schweinitz,  A.  M..  M.  D.,  Professor  of 
Opthalmology  in  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  etc. 
Fourth  Edition,  Revised,  Enlarged,  and  Entirely  Reset. 
Octavo  volume  of  773  pages,  with  280  text-illustrations  and 
6  chromo-lithographic  plates.  Philadelphia:  W.  B.Saun- 
ders &  Co.  Cloth,  $5.00  net;  Sheep  or  Half  Morocco, 
$6.00  net. 

This  book  has  attained  its  fourth  edition  which 
is  sufficient  proof  of  its  deserved  popularity. 
Written  in  the  hope  that  it  would  prove  of 
service  to  both  students  and  practitioners,  it  has 
more  than  fulfilled  all  expectations.  The 
methods  of  examining  the  eyes,  and  the 
symptoms,  diagnosis,  and  treatment  of  ocular 
diseases  have  received  the  largest  share  of  atten- 
tion. The  subject  matter  has  been  given  in 
greater  detail  than  is  customary  in  books  of 
its  scope,  doubtless  because  the  author,  being  a 
teacher  of  wide  experience,  recognized  more  fully 
than  others,  the  knowledge  requisite  for  the  suc- 
cessful practice  of  ophthalmic  science.  In  this 
new  edition  the  text  has  been  thoroughly  revised, 
and  the  entire  work  has  been  reset,  many  new 
chapters  have  been  added,  such  as  Thomson's 
Lantern  Test  for  Color-Blindness;  Hysteric  Alo- 
pecia of  the  Eyelids ;  Metastatic  Gonorrheal  Con- 
junctivitis; Grill-like  Keratitis;  the  so-called 
Holes  in  the  Macula;  Divergence-paralysis;  Con- 
vergence-paralysis, and  many  others.  A  large 
number  of  therapeutic  agents  comparatively  re- 
cently introduced,  particularly  the  newer  silver 
salts,  are  given  in  connection  with  the  diseases  in 
which  they  are  indicated.  The  illustrative  fea- 
ture of  the  work  has  been  greatly  enhanced  in 
value  by  the  addition  of  many  new  cuts  and  six 
full-page  chromo-lithographic  plates,  all  most 
accurately  portraying  the  pathologic  conditions 
which  they  represent.  There  is  no  question  that 
this  fourth  edition  will  attain  the  same  popularity 
as  did  its  predecessors. 
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FROM  the  reading  of  letters  which  awaited 
our  return  from  Europe,  we  begin  to  think 
that  we  were  missed  at  Boston.  It  makes  us 
feel  good  and  good-natured  to  know  that  we  are 
not  forgotten  as  soon  as  we  are  gone.  Our  ab- 
sence from  Boston  was  to  us  a  painful  necessity. 
We  joined  the  Institute  in  1886,  a  few  months 
after  our  graduation,  and  had  never  missed  its 
meetings  until  Boston.  Then  it  seemed  impera- 
tive for  a  number  of  reasons  that  we  should  not 


go.  We  wish  now  we  had  gone,  for  from  the  re- 
ports in  the  various  journals  we  learn  nothing, 
except  that  like  Mark  Twain's  ocean-kept  diary, 
we  "  Got  up,  washed,  and  went  to  bed." 

If  the  Institute  did  nothing  but  the  placid 
things  recorded  of  its  Boston  meeting,  then 
surely  it  was  a  poor  meeting,  and  the  membership 
had  better  have  staid  at  home.  There  was 
abundance  of  work  cut  out  for  that  particular 
meeting,  too.  Our  suspicion  is  that  most  of  the 
journals  copied  from  one  or  two  who  were 
present  by  representative ;  that  these  leading 
journals  having  axes  to  grind,  did  not  care  to 
state  the  truth,  the  whole  truth  and  nothing  but 
the  truth.  It  was  the  same  of  the  Cleveland 
meeting.  In  due  time  all  journals  presently  be- 
gan to  sing  the  same  song  of  the  bounteous  hos- 
pitality which  had  assailed  them  on  every  hand ; 
they  spoke  of  the  beautiful  parks,  the  water  ways, 
the  clean  streets,  the  peculiar  blueness  of  the  sky ; 
but  as  to  information  concerning  that  which  was 
really  done  by  the  Institute,  its  hari-kari  peform- 
ance,  little  if  anything  was  said  until  Gatchell 
came  out  with  his  Transactions.  And  yet  see 
what  was  done  at  Cleveland !  And  was  in  pros- 
pect at  Boston !  See  how  sweetly  and  prettily 
and  nicely  and  kindly  everything  slid  along  on 
ball  bearings  as  if  Richey  Horner  had  written  a 
multiplex  copy  and  furnished  it  willingly  and 
gratis-ly  to  all  journals. 

The  newspapers  had  nothing  to  say,  not  even 
the  Boston  papers.  Richey  Horner  had  to  be 
dragged  feet  first  into  Aldrich's  shoes.  Gatchell 
stood  up  as  usual  against  his  opponents  and 
carried  the  office  as  he  will  always  do  so  long  as 
the  field  is  split  up  among  numerous  contestants. 
Sutherland  was  elected  in  his  own  city — a  bad 
precedent — the  proposed  recording  secretaryship 
did  not  "  peep,"  and  still  everything  went  along 
in  one  time  and  two  motions.     Rats ! 

Out  upon  such  reporting  and  such  journalism ! 
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The   profession   of   homeopathy   which   did  not 
traipse  all  the  way  over  to  the  center  of  things 
are  to  be  congratulated  upon  their  wisdom   in 
staying  at  home.     What  was  there  there  to  have 
repaid  any  man  in  leaving  two  weeks  of  paying 
practice,  putting  himself  to  the  inconvenience  of 
travel    and    the    expense    of    drug-store-priced 
hotels,  if  nothing  more  was  done  at  the  sittings 
than  has  thus  far  percolated  to  the  reading  pro- 
fession through   the  various   alleged   reports  of 
their  favorite  journals.     We  happen  to  know  that 
there   were    meetings   and    more   meetings,   and 
caucuses   and   electioneerings,   and   soliciting   of 
votes,  and  talking  angrily  here  and  there  of  the 
policy  of  the  Institute  in  assisting  at  its  own  dis- 
memberment.    We  know  that  one  man  who  had 
been  spoken   of   for   the  presidential   office  was 
basely  betrayed  by  his  friends.     And  there  were 
other  things  noted  by  some  few  observant  ones, 
which   have   not   cropped   out   in    the   tame  and 
toothless  homeopathic  press.     We  have  heard  a 
number    of    private     conversations     concerning 
what  was  done  at  Boston,  and   there  was  cer- 
tainly fire  enough  there  to  warrant  some  lively 
work.     But,  oh,  dear  no !     We  take  it  all  out  in 
telling  what  a   splendid,  eloquent,  and  grandly 
imposing    Address    President    Cobb    read,    how 
nice  everything  was  down  at  the  hotel,  from  the 
ormolu  clock  to  the  tapestry  brussels ;  how  sorry 
everybody    was    because    the    harbor    excursion 
could   not  take   place ;   how  smoothly  and   rest- 
fully  the  several  sections  sat  and  incubated  their 
wonderful      world-revolutionizing      ideas.      Re- 
ports were   doubtlessly  read  to   show  the   mar- 
velous  growth    of   homeopathy    (?)    and   about 
every  third  reader  or  speaker  had  something  to 
say  about  The  Law  and  possibly  the  Organon 
was  dragged  in  occasionally  by  the  hair.     But 
there  was  nothing  doing,  not  a  bit  of  it !     And 
Denver  with  a  scrapping  match  on  her  hands, 
and    Kansas    City    pawing    up    the    earth,    and 
trouble  reported  from  several  other  colleges.     No 
wonder  Medical  Dewey  expresses  his  regret  that 
we  were  absent ;  and  others  have  said  so  in  pri- 
vate letters.     For  we  have  a  newspaper  habit  of 
seeing  things  and  telling  about  it  so  that  the  rest 
of  the  profession  may  know  what  did  take  place. 
Some  of  the  eastern  journals  and  one  other  in  the 
middle  west  gave  pretty  good  reports;  but  the 
rest  ought  to  be  ashamed  of  themselves.     But  we 
live  in  hopes;  for  is  not  Gatchell  at  the  Secre- 
tarial helm,  and  will  he  not  issue  the  Transac- 
tions now  in  a  few  days,  possibly  again  with  the 


prayers  of  the  several  sky-pilots  written  out  in 
full,  and  the  motions  as  delivered  by  the  chair- 
man written  out  in  full,  but  about  two-thirds  of 
what  was  said  by  the  discussers  and  cussers  left 
out,  because  the  one  hundred  dollar  stenog- 
raphers couldn't  catch  it,  while  they  could  catch 
the  Lord's  Prayer,  and  the  form  of  motion 
adopted  in  all  parliamentary  bodies. 

It  will  be  Niagara  Falls  next  year ;  then  the 
profession  may  perhaps  hear  something  aside 
from  the  charges  of  the  cabmen,  the  height  of  the 
elevator,  the  smell  of  the  blinding  dust,  the  num- 
ber of  courses  had  at  each  table  d'hote,  the  rain- 
bow under  the  Falls,  and  all  those  other  namby 
pamby  baby-ribbon  things  so  much  affected  to- 
day by  female  reporters  in  the  Sunday  morning 
papers. 

Materia  flDefcica  (TMscellaivp. 

Conducted  by  J.   WILFORD   ALLEN,    M.    D.,  no  West 
1 2th  Street,   New  York. 

References  in  this  department  are   made   by  number.     (See  issues   of 
January  or  December  each  year.) 


Podophyllum  In  Infantile  Diarrhea. 

Dr.  Mossa  considers  Dr.  Ringer's  recom- 
mendation of  podophyllum  in  infantile  diarrhea 
one  of  the  strongest  indications  of  the  universal 
application  of  the  law  of  similars,  although  the 
great  body  of  medicine  comprising  the  old 
school  does  not  admit  its  truth. — Allg.  Horn. 
Zeitung.  Dr.  Haines3  says :  Personally,  we 
look  upon  podophyllum  as  the  most  frequently 
indicated  and  the  most  generally  useful  remedy 
in  the  diarrheas  of  childhood.  In  the  early 
stages  of  an  intestinal  indigestion  nux  vomica  is 
preferable,  of  course;  and  when  intense  inflam- 
matory reaction  has  developed,  mercury  is  often 
better  indicated,  particularly  when  tenesmus  is 
a  prominent  symptom.  Again,  belladonna  is 
indicated  when  there  is  much  fever  and  cere- 
bral symptoms. 

Of  the  mercuries,  the  bichloride  seems  the 
most  objectionable.  Podophyllum  need  not  be 
excluded  from  a  case,  however,  on  account  of  the 
presence  of  tenesmus.  This  is  a  symptom  that 
should  not  be  left  so  much  to  drugs  for  its  re- 
lief as  to  intestinal  irrigations  with  warm  saline 
solution.  This  procedure  and  podophyllum 
form  a  most  effectual  combination  against  a 
common  and  much-dreaded  disease  of  child- 
hood. 

Bryonia. 

Dr.  W.  A.  Dewey  14  commenting  on  this 
remedy  says :  "  I  use  it  almost  exclusively  in  the 
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third  potency.  Formerly  I  gave  it  in  the  tinc- 
ture and  first  dilution,  but  I  have  never 
had  the  prompt  results  in  the  lower  di- 
lutions that  I  have  had  in  the  third.  Another 
thing  that  I  have  observed  about  bryonia  is 
that  it  should  not  be  repeated  too  often.  I  be- 
lieve it  a  mistake  to  give  bryonia  every  half- 
hour;  better  effects  will  be  had  if  the  remedy 
be  given  every  three  or  four  hours,  even  in 
the  most  acute  cases.  In  rheumatic  affections, 
only,  might  bryonia  be  used  lower,  though  even 
here  Dr.  Bayes  recommends  the  18th  dilution. 
Dr.  Dahlke  of  Berlin  asserts  the  higher  poten- 
cies will  do  all  that  can  be  expected  of  the 
remedy. 

Surgical  Uses  of  Hypericum.' 

No  matter  where  the  wound,  if  there  be  an 
intense  hyperesthesia  of  the  same,  so  much  so 
that  even  though  the  deeper  structures  be  in- 
cised the  patient  complains  of  the  great  sensi- 
tiveness of  the  external  wound,  give  hyperi- 
cum.  In  all  lacerations,  when  the  intolerable 
pain  shows  that  the  nerves  are  greatly  involved, 
the  remedy  is  well  indicated.  It  suits  the  ner- 
vous depression  of  these  painful  wounds,  and 
it  is  a  preventive  of  the  condition  known  as 
tetanus.  It  does  not  matter  whether  this  disease 
is  caused  by  a  germ  or  not ;  if  so  caused  it  will 
remove  the  soil  upon  which  these  germs  thrive 
and  so  act  beneficially.  Oftentimes  there  is  a 
great  nervous  excitement  consequent  upon 
operations  besides  the  painfulness  of  the  cut. 
This  is  often  marvelously  subdued  by  hyperi- 
cum.  There  is  no  better  remedy  for  a  mashed 
finger  given  internally  and  applied  externally 
than  hypericum,  for  where  are  the  nerves  more 
sensitive  than  in  the  finger  ends?  Hypericum 
seems  to  me  to  be  an  everyday  remedy  in 
surgical   practice. 

Antimonium  Crudum. 

Dr.  Clark  1  says  Ant.  Crud.  persons  are  senti- 
mental in  their  make-up.  They  "  have  an  ir- 
resistible desire  to  talk  in  rhymes  or  repeat 
verses."  Have  anxious  meditation  during  the 
day  about  themselves.,  their  present  and  fu- 
ture fate.  "  Grief  in  the  forenoon,  the  sound 
of  bells  and  the  sight  of  his  surroundings  move 
him  to  tears,  with  short  and  heavy  breathing." 
All  this  and  other  symptoms  show  a  nervous, 
sentimental  individual,  easily  affected,  and,  as 
might  be  supposed,  that  which  disagreeably  af- 
fects the  sentimental  sphere  riles  the  stomach, 
and  that  which  irritates  the  stomach  "  pertur- 
bates  "  the  feelings.  Dean  Kent  gives  us  the  fol- 
lowing excellent  example  of  this  fact: 

"  I  have  been  pestered  a  while  over  the  treat- 
ment of  a  very  attractive  and  lovable  young 
woman.    I  knew  she  was  sentimental,  but  I  had 


not  perceived  the  whole  nature  of  her  until  one 
day  a  young  man  says:  'That's  a  queer  kind 
of  a  girl.  I  asked  her  to  dance  with  me  the 
other  night,  and  she  turned  and  gagged.  I 
think  I  will  let  her  alone  now.'  She  had  an 
aversion  to  that  young  man  and  she  could  not 
conceal  it,  and  it  affected  her  stomach.  Yet  he 
was  ordinarily  attractive  and  in  good  society 
and  respectable,  but  she  had  a  secret  aversion 
to  him  which  she  had  always  been  able  to  con- 
ceal until  the  moment  came  when  it  went  off, 
like  an  explosion.  That  peculiar  kind  of  sensi- 
tiveness, where  the  emotions  excite  the  stomach 
into  nausea.  I  cured  her  with  antimonium  cru- 
dum. I  do  not  know  whether  she  ever  danced 
with  him  or  not,  but  I  cured  the  girl.  It  gave 
me  an  insight  into  her  emotions.  I  did  not  tell 
him  anything  about  it.  It  was  a  clandestine  ex- 
amination. Such  things  sometimes  come  to  the 
physician.  He  will  find  something  among  his 
friends  and  acquaintances  if  he  is  in  good  touch 
with  all  of  them.  I  often  go  home  and  put  some- 
thing in  the  record  that  I  hear  that  the  patient 
did  not  tell  me.  Hahnemann  says  the  physician 
should  always  pay  close  attention  to  what  the 
friends  observe  about  the  patient.  They  ob- 
serve things  the  patient  will  not  tell." 

Nux  Vomica. 

Neurasthenia. — Selden  Talcott,  of  sainted 
memory,  says  of  nux:  "  This  remedy  is  es- 
pecially indicated  in  behalf  of  nervous  people  of 
sedentary  habits,  also  so-called  bilious  and  those 
who  suffer  from  chronic  constipation  from 
chronic  hypochondriacal  melancholia,  mental  de- 
pression from  over-study,  from  over-anxiety  and 
from  over-eating.  ...  It  produces  favorable 
results  in  the  cases  of  many  people  who  suffer 
from  hard  work,  personal  neglect,  unnaturally  ir- 
ascible temper,  drinking  and  debauchery,  mental 
depression  and  from  pessimistic  views  of  life." 
The  mental  symptoms :  Intense  irritability,  dis- 
position to  find  fault  with  everything,  quarrel- 
some, vindictive,  ill-humored,  over-sensitive  to 
external  impressions,  cannot  tolerate  light  or 
noise,  music  or  strong  odor,  ....  ex- 
treme sensitiveness  to  the  words  and  attentions 
of  others." 

Headache. 

L.  O.  Mills,  M.  D.,14  gives  the  following 
symptoms :  Those  caused  by  excessive  work 
or  worry,  late  hours,  heavy  dinners  with  large 
wine  lists  coupled  with  a  lack  of  outdoor 
exercise.  The  pains  are  worse  in  the  morning, 
in  the  open  air,  from  motion,  from  mental  ex- 
ertion and  after  eating.  Better  toward  evening, 
lying  still  in  warm  room.  The  symptoms  read: 
Headache  in  the  morning  as  if  he  had  not  slept 
at  night.  Periodic  headache  in  the  forehead 
with  constipation.    Intoxicated  confusion  in  the 
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head,  dizzy  heaviness  in  the  morning.  Heavi- 
ness and  pressure  in  head  after  dinner,  especially 
on  moving  the  eyes.  Intense  occipital  head- 
ache, with  dizziness,  pains  in  the  eyes  and  a  de- 
ranged stomach. 

'Digestive. — The  cause  of  these  symptoms 
have  been  exemplified  already.  They  read: 
Frequent  bitter  eructations  either  in  morning  or 
after  a  meal.  Nausea  in  morning.  The  front 
part  of  the  tongue  is  red  and  shining,  while  the 
back  half  is  coated  with  a  deep  fur.  Soreness  of 
stomach  pit  and  feeling  of  weight  and  heaviness, 
especially  two  hours  after  eating.  The  chief  in- 
testinal symptom  is  the  ineffectual  urging  to 
stool.  There  is  colic  from  suppression  of  hem- 
orrhoidal flux,  before  breakfast.  A  great  deal 
of  bloating  and  rumbling  in  bowels.  Hemor- 
rhoids find  a  remedy  in  nux,  the  temperament 
of  patient  and  the  symptoms  agreeing.  Hahne- 
mann lists  the  following:  "  Tearing,  sticking, 
constrictive  pain,  as  from  aggravated  blind  piles, 
in  the  rectum  and  anus,  after  a  meal  or  mental 
exertion;  after  a  stool  it  seems  as  if  some  re- 
mained behind  and  could  not  be  evacuated,  with 
a  sensation  of  distressing  constriction  in  the 
rectum." 

The  general  aggravation  of  nux  is  in  the 
morning,  from  exercise,  mental  or  physical,  and 
in  the  open  air  (the  opposite  of  puis.).  There  is 
the  extreme  sensitiveness  to  externals,  draughts 
of  air,  odors,  noises,  mental  impressions. 
Takes  cold  easily  and  is  chilly  with  almost  every 
complaint. 

Hahnemann  advises  against  administration  of 
the  drug  in  the  early  morning,  or  immediately 
after  meals,  and  also  warns  the  patient  against 
mental  exercise  shortly  after  its  administration. 
There  are  some  1500  symptoms  developed  by 
this  remedy;  1200  resulting  from  Hahnemann's 
own  proving.  Jahr  gives  the  duration  of  its 
action  as  from  15-20  days.  The  whole  range 
of  potencies  are  used. 

Two  Heart  Remedies. 

Strophantus. — George  Royal,  M.  D.,20  says 
this  remedy,  like  cactus,  must  be  used  cautiously 
and  only  upon  indication.  It  acts  in  valvular  af- 
fections where  you  have  cardio-vascular  scler- 
osis, associated  with  interstitial  nephritis,  espe- 
cially if  the  nephritis  be  secondary  to  the  heart 
affection.  The  cause  of  the  lesion  I  believe  to 
be  a  valuable  guide  in  the  selection  of  this  drug. 
The  patient  must  have  been  addicted  to  the  exces- 
sive use  of  tobacco,  alcohol,  tea  or  coffee;  or  he 
must  have  had  rheumatic  heart  affection  and  as 
the  result  of  any  or  all  of  these  the  heart  muscle 
must  have  lost  its  elasticity  and  have  become 
brittle — if  I  may  use  the  expression.  As  a  re- 
sult the  heart  fails  to  do  its  work  properly  and 
you  have  scanty  urine,  some  edema  of  the  lower 
extremities;  pain  about  the  heart  accompanying 
dyspnea  and,   as   a   rule,   a  dull,   stupid   frontal 


headache.  Do  not  give  this  drug  in  5,  10  or  15 
drop  doses  of  the  tincture.  Do  not  use  it  even 
in  the  1st  X  if  you  have  pneumonia  as  a  compli- 
cation. Just  bear  in  mind  that  the  heart  muscle 
is  brittle  and  must  not  be  unduly  stimulated. 
Use  it  in  the  1st,  2d  or  3d  X  and  you  will  get 
prompt  relief,  which  in  a  certain  proportion  of 
cases  will  go  on  to  a  permanent  cure. 

Arsenicum  Alb. — Arsenicum  alb.  is  a  remedy 
you  will  use  successfully  in  both  the  palliative 
and  curative  methods.  If  chronic  cases  of  struc- 
tural affections  should  become  complicated  by 
la  grippe  and  you  find  a  weak,  rapid,  thready 
pulse ;  marked  dyspnea  only  relieved  by  throwing 
the  window  open  ;  a  hippocratic  face  ;  great  pros- 
tration, and  yet  the  patient  wants  to  be  propped 
up ;  restlessness ;  anxiety,  both  physical  and  men- 
tal, and  the  aggravation  from  midnight  to  2  P.  m., 
arsenicum  is  the  only  remedy  which  will  give  re- 
lief and  in  some  cases  save  the  patient's  life.  But, 
in  my  experience,  arsenicum  has  never  been  able 
to  completely  restore  such  patients  to  their  former 
condition.  I  am  obliged  to  change  to  some 
other  remedy.  On  the  other  hand,  in  functional 
or  neuralgic  cases,  when  in  connection  with 
other  symptoms  of  la  grippe,  such  as  sneezing,, 
watery  discharge  from  the  nose,  sharp  lightning- 
like pains  in  different  parts  of  the  body,  you 
find  the  above  group  of  symptoms  you  can  give 
arsenicum  with  the  full  assurance  that  it  will  not 
only  relieve,  but  cure.  This  remedy  I  use  in  all 
potencies  from  the  3  X  to  the  im.  Arsenicum 
and  phosphorus  are  the  two  great  remedies  for 
fatty  degeneration  of  the  heart. 

Lobelia  Inflata. 

Dr.  Edward  R.  Snader  5  has  found  the  lobelia, 
a  very  useful  medicine  in  a  condition  that  is  not 
always  readily  ameliorated.  He  prescribed  it  a 
number  of  times  when  the  entire  chest  of  his 
patient  seemed  upon  auscultation,  to  be  com- 
pletely full  of  rales.  In  the  resolving  stage  of 
pneumonia,  when  this  feature  is  prominent,  and 
much  wheezing  and  rattling  and  many  rales  are 
present,  the  presence  of  some  pulmonary  oedema 
would  not,  by  any  means,  contraindicate  the 
medicine.  On  the  contrary,  this  observer  has 
found  great  relief  from  lobelia  in  actual  cases 
of  severe  pulmonary  oedema.  This  s»tate  of 
lung,  in  which  ausculation  reveals  the  entire 
chest  apparently  full  of  rales,  is  one  that  obtains 
in  many  pulmonary  complaints.  We  may  meet 
it  with  antimonium  tart.,  with  ipecac,  and  other 
remedies,  according  to  our  prominent  indica- 
tions; but  the  addition  of  lobelia  to  our  rather 
scanty  armamentarium  for  this  condition  will, 
doubtless,  be  welcome. 


— A  lady  in  New  York  has  cured  many  cases 
of  Asiatic  cholera  by  making  patient  sit  up  and 
inhale  and  exhale  slowly.  In  five  minutes  the 
patient  feels  better. 
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Coryza* 

BY   W.    R.    STEWART,    M.    D., 
Indianapolis. 

I  do  not  lay  claim  to  any  new  or  unknown 
disease  to  which  I  call  your  attention,  for  in 
point  of  frequency  the  pituitary  membrane  is 
perhaps  more  often  affected  than  any  other  tis- 
sue in  the  body;  and  in  point  of  age,  coryza  is 
the  oldest  disease  known  to  the  human  family 
and  may  have  existed  before  sin,  if  exposure 
produced  the  same  results  in  Eden  that  it  does 
in  Indiana. 

I  desire  to  embrace  in  this  paper  all  the 
pathological  conditions  that  arise  from  irrita- 
tion and  inflammation  of  the  pituitary  mem- 
brane. 

Of  all  the  mucous  membranes  of  the  body  it  is 
the  most  exposed  to  atmospheric  changes  and 
other  irritating  influences,  because  of  its  loca- 
tion at  the  upper  part  of  the  respiratory  tract. 
Nature  took  great  precaution  against  chilling  this 
membrane  when  she  gave  to  it  such  a  copious 
blood  supply  and  such  sensitive  nerves. 

Around  the  nasal  orifice  this  membrane  unites 
with  the  skin,  and  in  the  pharynx  is  continuous 
with  the  mucous  membrane  of  that  organ.  Its 
continuity  may  be  traced  through  the  nasal  duct 
and  lachrymal  canal;  with  the  lining  membrane 
of  the  tympanum  and  mastoid  cells  through  the 
eustachian  tube,  with  a  frontal  sphenoidal  and 
ethmoidal  sinuses  through  the  several  openings 
in  their  meatuses.  It  is  thickest  and  most  vas- 
cular over  the  turbinated  bones ;  where  it  lines 
the  sinuses  it  is  thin  and  pale.  Its  upper  sur- 
face is  covered  with  tessellated  epithelium  cor- 
responding in  area  to  the  distribution  of  the 
olfactory  nerve,  the  remainder  is  covered  with 
ciliated  epithelium.  Beneath  this  epithelial 
covering  is  a  stratum  of  submucous  tissue  con- 
taining the  blood  vessels  and  a  network  of 
branched  mucous  glands. 

In  its  thickest  portion,  which  covers  the  tur- 
binated bones  to  form  the  turbinated  bodies, 
the  blood  supply  is  perhaps  the  most  liberal 
given  to  any  structure  in  the  body;  the  blood 
vessels  have  a  very  free  anastomosis  and  are 
capable  of  such  complete  dilatation  that  the 
turbinals  may  puff  up  to  three  or  four  times  their 
natural  size  when  the  nasal  vasomotors  are  irri- 
tated.    With  this  brief  consideration  of  the  ana- 

*  Presented  at  the  Indiana  Institute  of  Homeopathy,  June 
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tomy  of  the  structure  with  which  this  paper  deals 
we  come  to  points  of  greater  interest. 

The  pathological  condition  is  known  as 
snuffles,  cold  in  the  head,  acute  rhinitis,  acute 
nasal  catarrh,  or  coryza;  according  to  the  age 
of  the  patient  and  the  choice  of  language  with 
the  physician. 

The  most  frequent  cause  of  this  trouble  is 
sudden  changes  of  the  body  temperature  from 
cold  to  warm  or  from  warm  to  cold.  The  body 
may  be  overheated  from  exposure  to  the  sun, 
from  overwork  in  a  heated  atmosphere  or  from 
exposure  to  artificial  heat.  It  may  be  chilled 
from  prolonged  exposure  to  a  chilling  wind ;  from 
the  rapid  evaporation  of  moisture  from  the  sur- 
face of  the  body;  from  permitting  the  feet  to 
remain  damp,  or  from  wearing  damp  clothing. 

If  our  prophylactc  measures  are  to  be  taken 
where  they  will  do  the  most  good  to  the  human 
family,  and  where  we  may  sometimes  save  a 
tender  life,  we  must  look  to  the  prevention  of 
infantile  snuffles  and  guard  against  a  chilly 
room  in  confinement;  against  delay  in  complet- 
ing the  first  toilet;  against  using  water  instead 
of  oil  in  cleansing  the  body  for  the  first  time; 
against  exposure  of  the  eyes  to  a  bright  light, 
and  against  irritating  maternal  discharges. 

Preventive  measures  are  not  of  so  much  value 
in  adult  life,  as  we  rarely  see  our  patient  until 
the  disease  is  under  full  headway. 

If  coryza  occurs  during  the  summer  months 
it  may  be  due  to  over-heating,  or  to  some  irri- 
tating pollen  or  dust,  which  is  floating  in  the 
air.  If  it  comes  at  short  intervals  without  ex- 
posure it  is  likely  produced  bv  over-eating;  by 
eating  something  that  disagrees;  by  constipation 
or  possibly  by  some  irritation  of  the  genitalia, 
or  if  in  children,  enuresis  diurna  may  be  the 
source  of  trouble.  Certain  drugs  and  chemicals 
may  produce  it,  and  I  have  seen  some  bad  cases 
follow  the  preparation  of  mango  pickles.  Cer- 
tain indefinite  phenomena  seem  to  follow  when 
there  is  irritation  of  this  membrane. 

The  vasomotors  of  the  nose  seem  to  receive 
stimulation  which  cause  the  circular  fibers  of 
the  blood  vessels  in  the  pituitary  membrane  to 
contract  and  hold  in  check  the  circulation. 
During  this  time  the  mucous  membrane  becomes 
dry  and  hot  and  has  a  burning  or  smarting 
sensation  which  is  most  pronounced  in  the  vault 
of  the  pharynx  and  in  the  posterior  nares.  This 
will  soon  be  followed  by  a  tickling  and  itching 
or    scraping    in    this    locality    accompanied    by 
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sneezing  and  lachrymation,  and  soon  the  stimu- 
lus which  caused  the  vessels  to  contract  has 
spent  its  force,  the  fibers  relax  as  if  completely 
paralyzed,  the  flood-gates  are  opened  and  the 
heart's  pressure  from  behind  forces  the  lax  and 
flabby  vessels  into  complete  distention,  not  ceas- 
ing until  the  entire  vascular  structure  becomes  a 
mass  of  strutting  tissue,  filling,  almost  to  burst- 
ing, every  vessel,  gland,  and  cell. 

Soon  the  branched  mucous  glands  begin  to 
discharge  their  contents  on  the  surface  in  the 
form  of  a  thin  watery  secretion,  often  containing 
enough  chloride  of  ammonia  to  make  the  surface 
around  the  nasal  orifice  raw  and  red.  Later 
the  discharge  becomes  mixed  with  mucus  and 
pus,  with  debris  from  the  blood,  and  with  the 
broken-down  epithelial  cells.  At  this  stage  the 
disease  may  suddenly  terminate  by  the  secretion 
drying  into  semi-solid  chunks,  and  then  into  hard 
scabs  or  clinkers,  or  it  may  assume  a  remittent 
form  and  the  victim,  from  slight  exposure,  find 
his  attack  renewed  with  increase  of  the  discharge 
which  soon  becomes  tough  and  stringy  and  is 
profuse,  both  in  pharynx  and  from  the  nose, 
being  grayish-watery,  greenish-yellow,  yellow, 
or  green  in  color. 

It  is  during  the  stage  of  greatest  congestion 
when  the  discharge  is  thin  and  profuse,  the  nose 
stopped,  that  there  is  most  danger  of  forcing 
the  discharge  into  the  accessory  cavities  of  the 
nose  and  involving  them  also;  or  the  disease 
may  spread  by  continuity  of  structure  along  any 
of  the  canals  leading  from  the  nasal  cavity  to 
their  various  terminations.  The  tympanic  cavity 
in  point  of  frequency  is  of  most  importance.  If 
this  be  involved,  suppurative  otitis  with  its  dis- 
tressing pain  and  suffering,  (especially  to  the 
young)  its  chilling  and  fever,  with  cough  and 
peevishness,  and  in  many  instances  its  long- 
drawn  out  recovery  or  partial  recovery  with 
chronic  suppurative  otitis,  or  mastoiditis,  and 
possibly  deafness. 

If  the  maxillary  sinus  be  involved  the  chilling 
and  catarrhal  stage  is  longer  than  in  otitis,  the 
fever  higher  and  more  persistent,  often  simu- 
lating acute  septic  infection. 

The  pains  are  not  so  well  localized  as  in 
otitis  and  are  of  a  dull,  heavy,  dragging  char- 
acter; with  this  as  with  sinusitis  in  the  other 
cavities,  the  cavity  is  first  filled  with  mucus  which 
cannot  find  vent  and  soon  degenerates  into  pus, 
which  must  be  evacuated  before  relief  is  found. 
As   so   often   happens   the    disease   follows   the 


respiratory  channels  and  we  have  laryngitis  and 
bronchitis   with   their   characteristic   symptoms. 

In  attacks  of  coryza  that  are  often  repeated, 
the  way  is  prepared  for  chronic  nasal  catarrh 
with  its  tendency  to  the  development  of  chronic 
bronchitis,  enlarged  bronchial  glands,  defective 
respiration,  asthma,  weakened  cell  tissue  and 
possibly  tubercular  degeneration. 

The  length  of  an  ordinary  case  of  coryza  is 
from  two  to  ten  days,  the  case  lasting  longer  than 
this  usually  has  some  sequella  that  gradually 
supplants  the  coryza  in  importance. 

The  prognosis  is  good  in  most  cases,  and  yet 
I  believe  one  is  safe  in  saying  that  twenty-five 
per  cent,  of  all  troubles  we  are  called  on  to  treat 
have  in  the  beginning  some  element  of  coryza  in 
them,  and  I  am  led  to  believe  this  as  true :  The 
physician  that  successfully  treats  all  his  cases  of 
coryza  will  find  greater  opportunity  for  doing 
good  to  the  human  race  than  he  who  successfully 
treats  any  other  single  disease. 

Coryza  as  a  symptom  is  found  almost  constantly 
in  measles,  scarlet  fever,  nasal  diphtheria,  whoop- 
ing cough,  smallpox,  meningitis,  hay  fever,  and 
La  Grippe,  and  may  be  found  frequently  accom- 
panying typhoid  fever,  pneumonia,  bronchitis, 
laryngitis,  pharyngitis,  tonsilitis,  otitis,  malaria, 
and  rheumatism. 

It  may  accompany  nasal  obstruction  from 
adenoid  growths,  hypertrophy  or  atrophy  of  tur- 
binals,  nasal  polypi,  deflected  septum,  foreign 
bodies  in  the  nose,  syphilis  or  lupus  of  the  nose, 
nasal  tumors,  benign  or  malignant. 

It  is  sometimes  a  reflex  symptom  from  irrita- 
tion in  the  alimentary  tract,  and  in  some  of  the 
neurotic  diseases. 

In  all  the  exanthematic  diseases  it  is  produced 
by  an  effort  of  nature  to  relieve  the  system  at  the 
point  of  least  resistance  of  the  particular  poison 
with  which  it  is  invaded,  this  being  true  of  con- 
gestion   of    the    pituitary    membrane    from    any 

cause. 

♦     ♦ 

Personal  Experience  With  Anaesthetics* 

BY  P.  J.   M'HUGH,  M.  D.,  FORT  COLLINS,  COL. 

When  invited  by  your  secretary  to  read  a 
paper  on.  and  listen  to  a  general  discussion  of, 
this  subject,  I  gladly  accepted  because  I  know 
of  no  subject  in  the  whole  domain  of  medicine 
that  is  more  important.  I  come  here  to  be  in- 
formed and  not  to  inform.  I  am  conscious, 
*  Read  in  a  Symposium  on  Anaesthetics  before  the  Denver 
Medical  Society. 
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however,  of  this  fact,  that  my  mite  of  informa- 
tion, secured  from  practical  experience,  added 
to  the  combined  information  of  the  many  others 
who  are  here,  will  tend  to  make  an  evening'  not 
only  interesting  but  instructive. 

Few  people  in  a  lifetime  escape  the  necessity 
of  taking  an  anaesthetic  of  some  kind.  Those 
of  the  female  persuasion  are  required,  I  believe, 
to  take  it  much  oftener  than  the  opposite  sex, 
and  while  both  sexes  fill  important  places  in  the 
affairs  of  life,  the  conviction  that  women  hold  a 
nobler  and  holier  one  in  their  relation  to  the 
family  has  always  impressed  itself  on  me.  I 
believe  every  surgeon  feels  the  responsibility 
of  placing  under  a  prolonged  anaesthetic  the 
mother  of  a  large  family,  or  the  mother  of  a 
new-born  babe,  or  the  woman  about  to  become 
a  mother,  more  than  he  does  other  persons. 
Nothing  I  have  ever  done  in  medicine  or  sur- 
gery ever  impressed  me  with  such  a  sense  of  re- 
sponsibility as  the  giving  of  an  anaesthetic  to 
such  patients;  and  in  a  general  way  I  have  al- 
ways been  peculiarly  susceptible  to  its  responsi- 
bility. I  feel  it  as  much  to-day  as  in  the  first 
years  of  my  practice,  and  I  am  thoroughly  con- 
vinced that  I  always  shall. 

As  an  interne  to  Harper  Hospital.  Detroit, 
Mich.,  my  first  six  months  were  devoted,  dur- 
ing the  hours  for  operating,  to  the  giving  of  the 
anaesthetic.  During  this  time  I  rarely  gave 
ether;  when  I  did  give  it,  it  was  usually  at  the 
last  end  of  the  operation,  the  patient  having  first 
been  anaesthetized  by  chloroform.  Chloroform 
was  given  to  three  or  four  patients  a  day  on  an 
average,  and  I  can  recall  no  ill  effects  from  its 
use  except  in  the  case  of  one  patient,  a  doctor, 
who  was  anaesthetized  for  the  purpose  of  remov- 
ing hemorrhoids.  He  had  had  asthma,  but  was 
not  suffering  from  it  at  the  time.  He  was  about 
forty  years  of  age,  large  in  stature,  and  on  ex- 
amination before  taking  the  anaesthetic  was 
thought  to  be  healthy.  He  proved  to  be  un- 
usually susceptible  to  the  chloroform  and  was 
sleeping  deeply  by  the  time  two  drachms  had 
been  administered.  Manipulation  of  the  rectum 
by  the  surgeon  aroused  him  somewhat,  but  upon 
adding  more  vapor,  which  was  inhaled  under 
normal  conditions,  he  suddenly  became  relaxed; 
his  heart  and  respirations  stopped  almost  simul- 
taneously. Dr.  Walker,  who  was  operating,  ex- 
claimed in  a  very  excited  way.  "  My  God,  is  the 
boy  gone?"  Efforts  at  resuscitation  in  a  short 
time  restored  the  patient.  Ether  was  then  tried 
with  about  the  same  experience. 


I  have  had  more  bad  effects  from  the  admin- 
istration of  anaesthetics  in  operations  around  the 
rectum  than  on  other  parts  of  the  body.  The 
reasons  for  this  I  think  are:  First.  Persons 
suffering  from  piles,  fissures,  etc.,  are  usually 
the  victims  of  some  remote  disease,  either  func- 
tional or  organic.  Second.  On  account  of  the 
extreme  sensitiveness  of  the  parts,  a  greater 
amount  of  the  anaesthetic  must  be  given  than  in 
other  affections.  I  recall  several  cases  of  opera- 
tions on  the  rectum  in  which  the  anaesthetic 
worked  badly.  One  was  that  of  a  lady  whose 
hemorrhoids  I  took  off  by  the  clamp  and  cau- 
tery method.  She  had  several  very  large  and 
sensitive  internal  hemorrhoids.  Prior  to  the 
time  of  operation  I  had  frequently  been  called 
in  to  treat  her  for  attacks  of  angina  pectoris. 
At  first  she  took  the  anaesthetic  very  well.  When 
about  half  through  with  my  work  the  heart  sud- 
denly ceased  beating,  and  a  few  seconds  later 
her  respiration  stopped.  Her  life  was  saved 
only  by  the  most  active  efforts  at  resuscitation. 
The  operation  was  completed  as  rapidly  as  pos- 
sible under  partial  anaesthesia.  It  might  be  of 
interest  to  add  that,  according  to  her  own  state- 
ment, she  was  "  made  new  "  by  the  operation. 
This  was  done  two  years  ago,  and  since  that 
time  she  has  not  had  a  repetition  of  her  angina 
pectoris. 

Another  patient,  a  man  forty-three  years  of 
age,  had  a  rectal  fissure.  He  was  narrow- 
chested  and  his  arteries  manifested,  signs  of  de- 
generative changes.  He  took  the  anaesthetic 
badly  from  the  very  beginning;  his  muscles 
early  became  rigid  and  breathing  bad.  The 
chloroform  was  carefully  pushed  to  overcome 
the  rigidity  with  the  hope  that  thereafter  he 
would  take  it  better.  Suddenly  the  heart  ceased 
to  act  and  respiration  stopped,  he  became  ex- 
tremely cyanosed  and  lifeless  to  all  appearances. 
Brandy  was  given  hypodermically  as  a  stimu- 
lant. He  responded  quickly  under  its  adminis- 
tration. 

In  all  the  rectal  cases  in  which  it  acted  badly, 
and  they  were  several,  only  a  small  amount  of 
the  anaesthetic  was  administered. 

As  to  the  dosage,  patients  differ  very  ma- 
terially. I  have  performed  some  major  opera- 
tions using  a  very  small  amount,  and  have  given 
great  quantities  to  others.  I  recall  one  lady  who 
took  two  pounds  of  choloroform  during  the  op- 
eration of  having  twenty  teeth  extracted. 

I  have  given  it  to  the  young  and  the  aged  in 
a  variety  of  operations  without  a  death.     In  two 
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operations  for  strangulated  hernia  in  patients 
over  seventy  years  of  age,  it  was  administered 
without  any  evil  effects.  I  removed  two  large 
lupus  areas,  one  from  the  front  and  one  from 
the  back  of  the  chest  in  a  lady  of  seventy-two 
years.  The  incision  on  the  front  wall  was  nine 
inches  long  and  the  muscles  and  skin  had  to  be 
loosened  up  over  a  great  portion  of  the  ribs 
on  both  sides  in  order  to  bring  the  opposing  in- 
cisions together  as  closely  as  possible.  The  op- 
eration lasted  about  one  hour,  and  the  patient 
stood  the  operation  admirably.  Infants  and 
children,  in  my  experience,  always  take  it  well. 

I  have  had  very  bad  results  following  the  ad- 
ministration in  nephritic  subjects.  I  recall  the 
case  of  one  lady  who  had  chronic  interstitial 
nephritis.  The  necessity  for  operation  for  a  cer- 
tain affliction  she  had  was  imperative.  She  was 
given  chloroform.  As  a  result  of  the  irritating 
effects  of  this  anaesthetic  the  nephritic  condi- 
tion was  materially  aggravated.  I  recall  another 
who  had  a  cceleotomy  performed  on  her  at  a 
Denver  hospital.  The  surgeon  of  course  was 
cognizant  of  the  fact  that  she  had  kidney  trouble, 
but  the  operation  was  necessary.  As  a  result, 
the  quantity  of  albumen  and  the  number  of  casts 
were  greatly  increased,  and  the  aggravated  con- 
dition lasted  until  her  death  not  long  afterwards. 

I  am  exceedingly  averse  to  the  giving  of  an- 
aesthetics to  persons  who  are  undergoing  arterial 
degenerative  changes.  The  rectal  fissure  case, 
which  I  have  above  referred  to,  is  an  example 
of  its  dangerous  effects  on  such  subjects.  I  have 
frequently  given  it  to  persons  with  valvular  leak. 
So  long  as  there  is  sufficient  compensation  there 
is  very  little  danger  with  these. 

There  are  two  things  which  deserve  the  most 
careful  consideration  of  the  surgeon  before  be- 
ginning an  operation.  First,  a  very  careful  ex- 
amination of  the  patient  should  be  made,  the 
lungs,  the  heart,  the  kidneys  and  the  arteries  de- 
serve especial  care  and  consideration.  The  urine 
should  always  be  examined  bv  the  microscope 
for  casts,  etc.  Second,  the  anaesthetist  should  be 
thoroughly  competent.  Every  physician  cannot 
give  an  anaesthetic,  no  more  than  he  can  remove 
an  abdominal  tumor.  There  seems  to  exist  the 
greatest  degrees  of  competency  in  this  regard. 
With  an  anaesthetist  who  understands  his  work, 
accidents  very  rarely  happen.  It  is  a  common 
fault  with  anaesthetists  to  give  more  or  as  much 
attention  to  what  the  surgeon  is  doing  as  to  the 
anaesthetic,  and  this  very  often  leads  to  ominous 
results.     Neither  the  eye  of  the  body  or  the  eye 


of  the  mind  should  be  taken  off  the  patient  by 
the  anaesthetist. 

I  am  in  the  habit  of  giving  my  patients  for  op- 
eration one-thirtieth  grain  strychnine  and  one- 
sixth  grain  morphine  one-half  hour  before  I  be- 
gin operating,  and  I  am  always  careful  to  see 
that  the  chloroform  is  fresh,  which  is  very  es- 
sential. 

I  may  be  criticised  for  not  living  ether  more 
than  I  do.  I  rarely  give  it  except  to  finish  up 
with.  This  is  probably  due  to  my  early  training. 
I  have  never  had  a  death  as  a  result  of  the  ad- 
ministration of  chloroform,  but  must  admit  I 
have  had  some  close  calls.  It  is  cleaner,  quicker 
in  action  and  produces  less  gastric  difficulty  than 
ether. 

I  have  purposely  omitted  any  reference  to 
local  anaesthetics. 

♦     ♦ 

The  humors  of  a  Country  Practice. 

BY   E.    H.    STAFFORD,   M.  D. 

I  have  had  a  theory  for  some  years  past  that 
the  country  doctor  ought  to  get  more  enjoyment 
out  of  life,  whether  he  did  or  not,  than  his  con- 
frere in  the  city;  and  now  I  know  that  he  does. 
The  fable  of  the  country  mouse  and  the  city 
mouse  fits  so  obviously  to  the  present  case  that 
it  is  unnecessary  to  apply  it.  I  will  give,  instead, 
my  own  experience  in  a  country  practice. 

I  had  formed  my  idea  of  the  country  practi- 
tioner and  his  practice  largely  from  the  flattering 
representations  of  him  set  forth  by  his  avowed 
lay  admirers,  the  artist  and  the  author,  who  have 
imputed  to  him,  as  it  will  be  remembered,  all  the 
virtues,  and  likewise  the  usual  reward  of  virtue : 
which,  being  its  own  reward,  is  not  capable  of 
further  simplification  .  I  was  convinced  that  he 
retained  a  spirit  of  cheerfulness  when  the  weather 
or  the  financial  outlook,  or  both,  were  bad ;  and 
that  his  position  in  a  paternal  community  was 
affected  by  neither  commercial  depression  nor 
the  change  of  political  parties.  I  understood  that 
at  the  proper  season  he  picked  great  quantities  of 
little  roots  and  leaves  such  as  he  would  require 
later  on,  and  with  suitable  resinous  gums  and 
juices  and  brown  sugar  boiled  them  in  a  pot  on 
the  stove  until  they  became  very  potent  medicated 
syrups,  chiefly  cathartic  in  principle,  which  I 
readily  believed  would  prove  exceedingly  effica- 
cious when  the  right  time  came  to  exhibit  them. 
I  knew,  furthermore,  that  he  was  a  man  of  a 
heavy  moral  habit,  gruff  but  wholesome,  and  that 
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on  rare  occasions  he  would  unexpectedly  come 
out  with  remarks  which  were  full  of  profound 
wisdom,  and  were  gratefully  remembered  by  his 
contemporaries  and  handed  down  to  an  appre- 
ciative posterity ;  or  perhaps  say  something  to 
some  giddy  worldling,  temporarily  appearing 
there  outside  his  chosen  milieu,  which  would 
cause  him  (the  worldling)  to  abruptly  shut  up, 
and  afterwards  come  meekly  back  and  shake 
hands  with  the  sarcastic  but  very  upright  old 
doctor,  and  say  that  the  rebuke  had  done  him  a 
power  of  good,  upon  which  the  doctor  would  say 
considerably  more  to  the  same  purpose. 

All  this,  and  much  more  beside,  I  had  accepted 
as  a  matter  of  course,  without  being  tempted  in 
the  least  to  nail  up  my  shingle  in  Bceotia,  and 
also  without  having,  when  all  was  said,  the  re- 
motest notion  of  what  the  real  compensations  of 
a  country  practice  actually  consisted.  Indeed,  I 
should  not  be  prepared  to  speak  with  any  author- 
ity of  these  compensations  now,  had  not  the  fer- 
vent desire  of  my  friend  Pillory  to  get  away  from 
the  country  coincided  so  closely  with  my  own  to 
get  away  from  the  city.  I  do  not  mind  even  con- 
fessing what  city  it  was.  It  was  Washington. 
But  Doctor  Pillory  was  all  for  excitement  at  that 
time,  and  I  was  all  for  tranquillity.  So  he  took 
an  army  surgeoncy  and  went  to  the  Philippines, 
and  I  took  some  work  I  had  and  went  to  Semi- 
nole. He  sent  back  his  photograph  from  San 
Francisco  taken  in  uniform,  and  that,  no  doubt, 
was  the  beginning  of  the  excitement.  The  be- 
ginning of  the  tranquillity,  which  was  to  be  my 
portion,  may  not  unfittingly  improve  the  present 
hour. 

Having  dressed  up  so  as  to  look  like  an  earnest, 
plain  man,  but  without  going  to  the  unnecessary 
expense  of  a  photograph,  I  packed  together  a  few 
knives,  a  stomach  pump,  and  a  pair  of  Simpson's 
forceps,  and  said  farewell  to  my  friends  who  came 
down  to  see  me  off  at  the  Chesapeake  and  Ohio 
station.  Now,  the  way  to  get  to  Seminole  after 
you  leave  the  train  is  to  take  the  little  steamer 
Louisa,  which  is  the  only  thing  that  ever  goes 
there  now :  for  it  doesn't  pay,  they  say,  to  run  the 
stage  any  more.  The  Louisa  is  also  the  mail  boat, 
and  has  a  sort  of  monopoly,  so  that  the  captain 
appears  to  be  quite  indifferent  to  the  passengers. 
His  knowledge  of  navigation  is  not  extensive. 
After  having  been  dropped  by  the  train  at  four 
in  the  morning  near  the  lonely  wharf,  together 
with  a  sewing  machine  and  a  few  barrels  of  flour, 
I  had  waited  for  some  hours  with  considerable 


interest  for  the  coming  of  the  Louisa,  and  was, 
therefore,  much  relieved  when  I  saw  her  make 
her  appearance  at  last  around  the  point.  This 
little  vessel  is  run  by  two  men :  a  large,  oily  man 
who  does  things  about  the  engine,  and  lets  off 
steam  and  things  like  that ;  and  the  captain,  who 
bellows  orders  to  the  passengers  on  the  wharf. 
The  mooring  of  the  Louisa  is  the  duty  of  the 
passengers,  and  they  are  supposed  to  attend  to 
this  without  any  pecuniary  return.  If  there  are 
no  passengers  I  don't  think  she  moors. 

On  this  occasion  the  Louisa  did  not  describe 
a  scientific  curve,  after  the  approved  manner  of 
steamboats,  and  gently  run  alongside  the  dock, 
but  approached  it  straight,  and  came  up  with  an 
awful  bump  stem  on,  which  upset  the  sewing 
machine.  At  this  she  recoiled,  and  floated  in  an 
apparently  dazed  condition  for  a  few  moments  a 
little  distance  off.  The  captain's  daedal  hand  was 
upon  the  wheel,  however,  and  presently  she  began 
to  describe  a  number  of  crafty  loops,  and  then 
came  up  with  another  bang  against  the  wharf. 
As  she  bounced  off  the  second  time  Simpson  (the 
captain)  noticed  me,  and  told  me  parenthetically 

to  so  to  h .    That  is  what  I  mean  when  I  say 

that  he  is  not  conciliatory  with  the  passengers. 
After  some  further  delay  the  Louisa  had  got  in 
such  a  position  that  her  poop  was  helplessly 
facing  the  wharf,  and,  having  counseled  with 
himself  like  Palinurus,  the  captain  came  to  the 
conclusion  that  an  unusual  naval  maneuver  was 
called  for,  and  she  was  accordingly  propelled 
backwards  towards  the  wharf,  coming  this  time 
very  slowly.  The  effect  was  very  similar  to  a 
lady's  entering  a  room  backwards,  and  unexpec- 
tedly coming  up  to  greet  one  in  that  reversed 
position.  When  the  Louisa  was  near  I  stirred 
myself  with  alacrity  and  fastened  the  mooring 
hawser,  and  so  was  able,  after  a  good  deal 
of  bumping  and  knocking,  to  get  aboard  through 
a  little  trap-door  over  the  screw.  The  sewing 
machine  and  the  barrels  were  also  brought  in 
by  this  opening,  the  captain  attending  sulkily 
to  these  matters  himself,  as  I  showed  no  further 
disposition  to  make  myself  accommodating  the 
moment  I  got  a  foothold  on  board.  When  we 
arrived  at  Seminole,  which  was  fifteen  miles 
away,  and  which  occupied  the  rest  of  the  day,  the 
captain  simply  and  uneventfully  ran  the  Louisa 
into  a  narrow  slip  which  was  originally  a  part 
of  a  saw-mill,  and  there  jammed  her  fast.  Simp- 
son's field  of  usefulness  was  formerly  confined 
whollv  to  this  saw-mill.    I  have  since  learned  that 
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the  recent  responsibility  of  running  a  steamboat 
has  tended  to  sour  an  otherwise  amiable  dispo- 
sition. There  is  also  considerable  tension,  I  am 
led  to  infer,  between  Simpson  and  the  engineer. 
The  latter  speaks  with  considerable  disrespect  of 
the  chief's  attainments  in  navigation.  In  private, 
Simpson  claims,  I  regret  to  say,  to  be  an  atheist. 
Pillory's  office,  for  which  I  was  destined,  was 
over  the  drug  store  across  the  way  from  the 
Ocean  Hotel  and  Beasley's  stables.  My  coming, 
I  found,  was  not  unexpected,  and  a  couple  of  days 
before  there  had  been  a  paragraph  in  the  Weekly 
Vociferator  stating  that  Doctor  Pillory's  practice 
would  be  regularly  carried  on  during  his  absence 
by  me,  and  that  I  was  a  phrenologist  of  consider- 
able skill,  and  would  practice  that  specialty  in 
addition  to  the  forms  of  regular  medical  proced- 
ure. Also  that  I  hailed  from  the  good  old  State 
of  Virginia  (the  Old  Dominion),  and  that  I  was 
an  enthusiastic  "  Modern  Woodman  of  the 
World."  My  friend's  last  will  and  testament  had 
been  verbal  and  had  got  somewhat  disad justed 
before  it  reached  type.  However,  I  found  that 
it  really  did  not  matter  in  the  least.  The  rest  of 
the  paper  was  less  interesting,  though  it  may  have 
been  just  as  accurate.  There  was  an  able  editorial 
which  expressed  the  withering  contempt  which 
respectable  people  (including  the  editor)  felt  for 
individuals  who  did  not  subscribe,  but  went  into 
the  houses  of  their  neighbors,  and  there  revelled 
inexpensively  in  their  copies  of  the  Weekly  Vocif- 
erator. But  I  liked  the  local  page.  There  I 
learned  that  Sarah  Geboo  had  two  bouncing  boys 
(all  doing  as  well  as  could  be  expected),  that 
Nathan  Fooze  had  commenced  work  on  his  new 
"  root  house,"  that  Abner  Reeze  had  dropped 
three  dollars  (bills  or  silver  not  stated)  before  a 
discriminating  pig  whose  repast  he  had  just  pro- 
vided, and  that  the  animal  had  instantaneously 
devoured  the  money,  and  that  Abner  was  going 
to  raise  on  the  price  of  the  pig  to  cover  the  three 
dollars  (no  editorial  reference  to  pearls  before 
swine,  though  a  pig  like  that,  I  thought,  would 
probably  eat  pearls,  and  even  diamonds).  I  also 
learned  that  Mrs.  Lydia  Dowler  had  been  staying 
a  few  days  with  her  sister-in-law;  that  the  Semi- 
nole  Hardware  Company  had  failed  for  the 
seventh  time  in  eighteen  months,  and  the  financial 
magnate  who  ruled  the  destinies  of  that  concern 
bought  a  "  buckboard  "  (in  the  strength  of  it; 
that  the  neighboring  (and  rival)  village  of  An- 
trium  was  contemplating  remodelling  the  Hotel 
Antrium,  which  had  not  been  a  financial  success, 


into  an  opera  house,  but  that  the  people  of  An- 
trium (who,  in  spite  of  their  operatic  leanings, 
had  no  newspaper  of  their  own)  would  do  better 
to  subscribe  to  the  Vociferator,  and  find  their 
permanent  entertainment  in  its  enlivening  pages ; 
that— 

Here  the  editor  himself,  a  tall,  coy,  delightful 
fellow  made  his  appearance,  so  it  was  impossible 
to  read  any  further.  I  was  to  learn  to  like  both 
the  paper  and  the  man  very  much  before  I  was 
done  with  them,  and,  looking  back  just  now,  I 
must  add  that  the  newspaper  was  the  right  thing 
for  Seminole,  and  that  the  editor  would  be  the 
right  thing  any  place.  He  had  come  to  show  me 
over  to  dinner,  so,  putting  a  long  straw  in  my 
mouth,  and  chewing  it  contemplatively,  I  crossed 
the  road  to  the  hotel  where  I  was  to  put  up,  keep- 
ing strict  watch  over  myself  upon  my  first  public 
appearance.  This  hostelry  is  kept  by  Major  Coy- 
ote, a  fierce,  hot-eyed  man,  who,  in  his  purer  mo- 
ments, is  capable  of  the  softer  feelings.  The 
tables  were  heavily  loaded  with  an  inexhaustible 
supply  of  peaches,  grapes,  and  melons,  and  it  is 
a  little  custom  of  the  Major's,  who  is  lean  and 
small  in  stature,  to  go  about  during  the  meals, 
puffing  a  large  cigar,  and  to  lean  with  a  sort  of 
stern  benevolence  over  the  guests  while  thev  are 
eating,  and  ask  them  if  they  are  getting  plenty, 
and  if  it  is  right  good.  The  guests,  in  the  act  of 
deglutition,  look  up  dumbly  with  their  mouths 
full,  and  try  to  convey  a  look  of  utter  ecstasy  with 
their  eyes,  while  with  a  quivering  gesture  they 
brandish  a  fork  or  spoon  in  one  hand,  as  much  as 
to  intimate  that  they  never  saw  the  like  of  it 
before.  There  were  a  good  many  mercantile 
travelers  present,  but  I  do  not  think  that  I  like 
them  very  much.  Many  of  them  wore  upon  their 
persons  as  much  shining  metal  ornamentation  as 
a  horse,  but  I  usually  found  them  somewhat  more 
noisy  than  the  larger  animal. 

In  the  morning  Champney,  the  colleague  of  my 
absent  friend,  drove  over  from  Antrium,  and  con- 
tinued the  initiation  commenced  by  the  editor. 
I  spoke  to  him  with  ardent  enthusiasm  about  the 
getting  of  herbs  and  simples  (what  are  simples, 
anyway?),  but  he  dismissed  this  at  once.  The 
way  now,  it  seems,  for  the  country  practitioner 
is  to  get  tablets,  which  you  take  with  you  in  a 
little  satchel  made  for  the  purpose,  with  bottles 
inside.  These  tablets  you  dissolve  in  water  in  a 
tea  cup  at  each  house,  from  which  the  patient 
takes  a  sup  every  hour  or  so  until  you  come  next 
time.     But  in  Hawthorne's  romance  the  doctor 
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did  not  have  tablets,  but  only  roots,  which  he  used 
to  get  himself.  What  I  afterwards  found  of 
more  importance  than  the  drugs  was  the  nursing. 
But  in  the  country  there  are  few  women,  however 
good  their  intentions,  who  have  learned  the 
niceties  of  a  trained  nurse,  especially  in  the 
matter  of  nourishment,  and  I  had  much  difficulty 
for  a  time  in  hitting  upon  a  plan  whereby  I  could 
regulate  the  patient's  diet  and  know  exactly  what 
he  was  getting.  It  is  customary  for  the  neigh- 
bors to  bring  in  all  manner  of  ill-timed  dainties, 
which  are  sometimes  almost  sufficient  to  dispatch 
the  patient.  It  was  at  this  time  that  I  began  to 
use  Horlick's  Malted  Milk  extensively,  and, 
though  I  had  often  found  it  of  use  in  city  practice, 
I  soon  regarded  it  as  indispensable  in  the  country. 
It  is  so  simple  to  prepare  that  the  attendant  can- 
not possibly  make  any  error,  and  by  making  a 
sweeping  order  that  absolutely  nothing  else  shall 
pass  the  patient's  lips,  the  physician  can  drive 
away  with  some  sense  of  assurance.  In  several 
cases  of  senile  decay,  where  the  patient  was  simply 
starving  to  death  for  lack  of  food  that  he  could 
assimilate,  the  malted  milk  got  them  on  their  feet 
again. 

I  told  Champney  what  literature  and  art  had 
done  for  the  aged  country  doctor  but  he  informed 
me  that  there  were  no  medical  valetudinarians 
thereabouts.  The  only  old  man  was  a  charlatan 
of  the  name  of  Grubb,  whom  we,  of  course,  could 
not  recognize.  Old  Grubb  had  a  white  beard  fif- 
teen inches  long,  and  looked  very  patriarchal. 
But  he  was  not  a  very  nice  old  man.  He  gave 
brownish  herbs,  like  in  the  story  books,  only  they 
were  not  good  herbs,  and  he  was  himself  becom- 
ing disaffected  with  them,  and  seemed  to  have  a 
preference  for  modern  scientific  methods,  and 
had  privately  constructed  a  wonderful  apparatus 
out  of  a  disused  sewing  machine  and  an  ice- 
cream freezer.  With  this  interesting  engine  he 
claimed  to  produce  the  "  genuine  X-rays,"  and 
had  several  patients  whom  he  was  treating  for 
piles  and  catarrh  by  its  beneficent  application. 
He  had  it  drawn  up  with  all  its  wheels  close  to 
his  office  window  next  to  the  post-office,  and  was 
at  work  there  by  the  hour  in  his  shirt  sleeves, 
solemnly  turning  the  crank,  where  all  the  towns- 
men could  in  their  awe  observe.  The  patients, 
however,  were  kept  at  the  other  end  of  the  ma- 
chine, and  could  not  be  seen  from  the  street,  nor 
did  they  probably  wish  to.  Beside  him  there 
were  three  other  quacks  in  the  community, 
though  none  of  them  so  well  stricken  in  years : 


two  in  Antrium,  and  one  more  in  Seminole.  Of 
regular  practitioners  there  were  only  Champney 
and  good  old  Janes,  a  tall,  polished  fellow,  ten 
years  our  senior,  and  an  ornament  to  the  profes- 
sion, who  did  me  more  than  one  good  turn  later 
on.  Champney  told  me  that  the  four  charlatans 
looked  upon  us  as  interlopers,  very  much  as  phy- 
sicians usually  do  quacks.  The  villagers  had  no 
opinion  on  the  matter  whatever,  but  accepted  us 
all  without  question,  just  as  they  did  the  diseases 
for  which  they  called  us.  I  never  saw  it  in  that 
light  before,  but  I  noticed  afterwards  that  old 
Grubb  turned  his  crank  with  a  sort  of  super- 
cilious air  when  he  saw  me  stare  up  at  him,  as 
much  as  to  say,  "  You  haven't  one  of  these 
things."  But  I  learned  a  great  deal  from  Champ- 
ney while  we  were  driving  that  long,  golden 
autumn  afternoon  through  forest  and  farmside. 
It  was  so  pleasant  to  drive  on  mile  after  mile, 
and  here  was  one  of  the  compensations  of  a  rural 
practice  the  first  day.  Another  was  in  the  char- 
latans. 

Disregarding  Champney's  attitude,  I  lost  no 
time  in  making  the  acquaintance  of  the  whole 
four.  They  received  me  at  first  with  frigid  re- 
serve, but  this  soon  melted  (perceiving  my  guile- 
lessness)  into  the  most  effusive  bonhomie,  and  I 
must  say  (though  I  never  told  Champney)  I 
found  them  uncommonly  interesting,  even  though 
they  were  beyond  the  pale.  I  became  positively 
fascinated  with  them  presently,  particularly  the 
mesmeric  healer,  and  the  stomach  specialist.  But 
I  didn't  make  much  headway  with  old  Grubb, 
for  he  saw  through  me,  I  imagine.  And  if  it  was 
ill-done  by  me  to  consort  with  the  unclean — well, 
the  regular  practitioners  in  this  region  are  not 
much  better.  The  average  is  very  low.  A  su- 
perficial knowledge  of  therapeutics,  and  a  little 
crude  surgical  handicraft  picked  up  in  two  four- 
month  courses  of  study  at  some  cheap  little  out- 
of-the-way  college.  Many  are  graduates  of 
"  Correspondence  Universities,"  of  which  there 
are  a  very  great  number  in  the  large  cities.  In 
these  institutions  of  learning  you  "study  medicine 
at  night."  The  text-books  employed  in  these  noc- 
turnal studies  consist  of  half  a  dozen  quiz  pam- 
phlets, and  the  whole  makes  up  a  sort  of  medical 
Chautauqua  which  is  very  edifying  in  its  results. 
Last  year  I  actually  stumbled  over  a  medical 
college  which  granted  degrees,  and  which  was 
conducted  in  two  rooms  of  a  boarding-house. 
The  medical  profession  here  has  no  social  pres- 
tige, and  stands  among  the  trades. 
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The  Stomach  Specialist's  library  consisted  of 
Dr.  Chase's  Receipts,  Chavasse's  Advise  to  a 
Mother,  Marion  Harland's  What  a  Girl  Ought 
to  Know,  Jordan's  Family  Doctor,  Phrenology, 
and  Science  and  Life.  He  had  never  heard  of 
Gray's  Anatomy,  and  did  not  know  accurately 
what  anatomy  was.  He  had  an  idea  that  "  phyz- 
zology,"  as  he  called  it,  was  something  about  the 
face  or  head  (physiognomy).  Physic  and  physics 
both  meant  a  laxative.  Surgery  suggested  the 
idea  of  a  knife  only.  His  knowledge  of  materia 
medica  was  gathered  entirely  from  the  catalogues 
and  publications  of  drug  firms  distributed  free. 
Of  these  he  possessed  a  large  collection,  and  gave 
a  pill  of  assafetida  for  a  broken  rib.  He  signed 
himself  P.  H.  D.  (Ph.  D.),  and  told  his  admiring 
patients  that  this  stood  for  "  doctor,"  but  was 
preferable  in  many  ways  to  the  M.  D.  He 
couldn't  read  the  newspaper  correctly.  He  could 
barely  write.  His  manners  were  those  of  a  Wis- 
consin shantyman.  Nevertheless  he  had  the  larg- 
est practice  in  the  vicinity.  He  affected  the  eccle- 
siastical in  his  dress,  and  wore  a  white  cravat. 
He  had  a  remarkably  fine  face,  and  a  deep,  unc- 
tuous voice,  and  talked  in  the  style  of  an  evange- 
list. The  secret  of  his  success  is  simply  that  he 
belongs  to  the  class  of  people  among  whom  he 
works.  They  instinctively  feel  this  themselves, 
and  in  a  subconscious  partisan  spirit  are  proud 
of  his  attainments.  The  democracy  is  very  sensi- 
tive, one  must  remember,  and  in  a  permanent 
state  of  hyperesthesia.  The  individual  is  per- 
fectly assured  of  his  superiority  to  kings,  poten- 
tates and  sages,  and  keeps  constantly  saying  it  to 
himself  so  that  he  will  not  forget  it,  and  is  in- 
sulted and  angry  if  everyone  else  does  not  say 
it  to  him  also.  My  doctor  of  philosophy  goes  in 
their  back  doors  without  knocking.  He  knows 
about  all  the  articles  which  they  have  in  the  house, 
and  he  bargains  with  them  for  oats  and  kitchen 
utensils,  which  he  afterwards  exchanges  else- 
where to  his  own  profit.  He  has  three  huge 
family  Bibles  now  which  he  has  borne  away  as 
payment  of  his  bill.  These  seemingly  marketable 
volumes  he  will  presently  trade  off  for  a  set  of 
harness,  or  an  overcoat,  or  a  small  calf.  He  re- 
minds me  of  Mahomet.  He  is  insolent,  cunning, 
vulgar,  and  unutterably  ignorant.  He  is  un- 
truthful, dishonorable,  and  quite  dishonest.  This 
man  has  his  like  in  every  village  and  town  in  the 
country.  The  type  is  really  a  survival,  if  one 
will  take  the  trouble  to  open  Moliere,  as  old  as 


Chaucer,  as  old  as  Plautus,  as  old  as  the  first 
knave  and  the  first  fool. 

Before  leaving  the  subject  of  charlatanry  I 
must  tell  of  the  metamorphosis  of  the  magnetic 
healer  which  took  place  under  my  very  eyes.  I 
never  before  saw  a  quack  come  into  being.  As 
the  birth  of  the  Olympians,  so  is  the  making  of 
the  charlatan.  They  are,  where  but  a  moment 
ago  they  were  not.  It  is  at  a  stroke.  It  is  with- 
out preparation,  sometimes  even  without  pre- 
meditation, and  comes  unexpected  to  all.  This 
was  old  Hook,  and  one  afternoon  he  suddenly 
made  his  appearance  in  the  office  bursting  with 
importance.  But  I  was  in  no  way  amazed  at  this, 
for  he  was  always  in  this  state  of  spirit.  He  was 
something  of  a  character.  "  Windy  Hook,"  he 
was  familiarly  called,  and  he  came  from  Idaho 
in  particular,  though  I  believe  a  propensity  for 
polygamy  had  made  necessary  a  residence  in  a 
number  of  other  commonwealths.  Indeed,  it  was 
to  enjoy  an  interval  of  calm,  to  spend  a  brief 
period  in  prayer  and  meditation,  that  had  brought 
him  to  Seminole.  Lombroso  would  probably 
have  called  him  a  mattoid.  Certainly  his  ear  and 
chin  were  unlovely.  Almost  daily  at  the  hotel 
he  was  in  an  altercation  all  dinner  with  Major 
Coyote  about  his  chair,  or  room,  or  something, 
which  was  rather  diverting  for  the  rest  of  us, 
and  when  the  Major  would  at  last  have  him  si- 
lenced with  his  heavy  military  choler,  I  used  to 
make  it  a  point  to  look  over  at  Hook  steadfastly 
from  my  table  with  a  meaning  glance,  denoting 
a  sort  of  mute  sympathy,  as  much  as  to  say  that 
he  was  certainly  in  the  right  and  that  I  honored  his 
individuality.  Inflamed  by  this  silent  encourage- 
ment of  mine,  and  feeling  that  he  must  live  up  to 
it,  Hook  would  then  suddenly  burst  forth  again, 
like  an  imperfectly  extinguished  fire,  and  gird 
freshly  at  the  Major,  who  thought  he  had  finished 
him.  By  casting  continually  upon  Hook  this 
penetrating  gaze  of  admiring  sympathy  and 
moral  support,  I  have  seen  him,  even  after  he  had 
quite  forgotten  the  first  cause  of  his  grievance, 
break  forth  into  repeated  eruptions  of  rage,  until 
the  Major,  poor  old  boy,  at  last  quietly  withdrew 
from  the  dining  room.  For  this  reason,  I  can 
think  of  no  other,  Hook  counted  me  among  his 
friends.  Now,  the  day  before,  he  happened  to 
touch,  in  passing,  the  knee  of  the  village  attorney, 
who  is  troubled  with  rheumatism,  and  who  is 
nevertheless  a  practical  humorist.  At  the  contact 
the  attorney  started  up,  and  in  an  excited  voice 
asked  the  gentleman  from  Idaho,  in  the  name  of 
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Sancta  Misericordia,  to  touch  him  on  that  knee 
according  to  the  Man  of  Lawes'  Tale,  the  rheu- 
matic pains  instantly  left  that  sorely  afflicted 
member.  Hook  did  not  at  first  know  how  to  be 
a'ffected  by  this  phenomenon,  but  when  the  at- 
torney revealed  to  him  the  undoubted  fact  that 
he  possessed  the  gift  of  magnetic  healing,  he  saw 
at  once  a  great  and  shining  light,  regained  his 
equilibrium  instantly,  stated  that  he  had  known  of 
this  for  some  time,  that  it  had  descended  to  him 

from  an  ancestress 

"  At  first  it  was  tingling  and  smarting,"  the 
lawyer  interrupted,  with  the  ease  of  his  profes- 
sion, "  but  now  I  feel  like  a  new  man."     Pending 
arrangements  for  a  public  seance  before  an  audi- 
ence of  say,  fifty  in  the  hotel  parlor,  where,  it 
was  to  be  hoped,  Major  Coyote  would  consent  to 
receive  magnetic  treatment   for  a   fatty   tumor, 
which  it  was  currently  believed  he  bore  carefully 
concealed  somewhere  about  his  person,  Hook  had 
hastened  over  to  me,  and  informed  me  that  I 
was  a  made  man.     I  was  much  gratified  at  this, 
and  he  went  on  to  explain  his  mysterious  gift, 
which  he  had  tried  long  to  conceal,  but  which 
had  just  been  discovered.     He  now  proposed  to 
unfold  it  before  the  world.     He  would  now,  he 
said,  profess  this  gift  which  he  possessed,  and 
would,    therefore,    become    clearly    a    professor. 
He  implored  me  to  use  this  prefix  when  address- 
ing him,  and,  with  a  gesture  that  signified  he 
would  soon  be  back  with  something  that  would 
surprise  me,  he  left  the  office.     Two  hours  later 
he  returned  with  a  wonderful  array  of  very  con- 
spicuous garments  which  gave  him  vaguely  the 
appearance  of  a  blue  tiger.     The  tigrine  effect 
was  produced  by  a  startling  striped  shirt,  and 
such  very  tight  trousers  that  his  wiry  and  bent 
lower  extremities  looked  like  the  hind  legs  of  a 
dog.     He  approached,  snapping  his  fingers  with 
electricity,  and  gave  me  a  playful  shock  on  the 
knee.    But  not  only  had  he  just  got  the  clothes, 
he  had  also  just  got  a  patient.     Moreover,  it  was 
one   of   my    patients.      The    aged    Hecuba    had 
called  him  in  as   soon  as  she  heard  the  news. 
But  Hook,  in  a  spirit  of  altruism,  had  decided 
to  save  her  for  me,  and  insisted  that  I  must  be 
present  at  the  mystic  rite.    Hecuba  was  a  typical 
neurasthenic  who  had  first  tried  all  the  physi- 
cians, and  on  whom  I  had  next  tried  all  the  phar- 
macopeia, ending  with  passiflora.    Then  she  had 
threatened  to  go  to  the  female  osteopathist  unless 
I  gave  her  osteopathic  treatment.    At  this  I  plead 
with  Champney  to  take  her  off  my  hands,  but  he 


wouldn't.  Then  I  plead  with  her  to  go  back  to 
Janes,  but  she  was  afraid  to.  She  said  she  knew 
the  trouble  was  in  the  bones.  This  was  before 
the  fame  of  Lorenz,  and,  knowing  very  little  of 
osteopathy,  I,  in  desperation,  reduced  an  imagin- 
ary luxation  of  the  femur  by  manipulation,  and 
asked  her  if  that  relieved  her  distress.  She  said 
that  she  had  not  felt  so  well  for  twenty  years. 
But  when  she  got  home  she  told  her  three  stal- 
wart sons  of  the  simplicity  of  the  new  treatment, 
and,  having  a  mind  to  economize,  since  they  could 
manage  this  just  as  well  at  home,  the  three  men 
set  to  with  violence,  and  nearly  twisted  and  ro- 
tated the  poor  old  soul's  thigh  out  of  its  acetabu- 
lum, so  that  she  couldn't  step,  and  felt  twenty 
years  older  again.  It  was  then,  being  satisfied 
with  osteopathy,  that  she  sought  succor  from  the 
new  star.  Moved  by  curiosity  and  a  desire  to 
keep  Hook  within  bounds,  I  consented  to  go  with 
him  to  see  Hecuba,  and  as  soon  as  we  were  in  the 
house  he  informed  us  that  it  was  necessary,  as 
a  preliminary,  for  him  to  concentrate  the  mag- 
netism within  him,  and  for  this  purpose  he  with- 
drew to  an  adjoining  room,  where  at  first  there 
was  a  faint  whirring  sound,  followed  by  a  loud 
whiz.  The  professor  then  leapt,  crouching,  into 
the  room  with  glaring  eyeballs,  but  Hecuba  was 
so  terrified  that,  with  unexpected  agility,  she 
bounced  from  the  couch,  and  with  a  hoarse,  crow- 
like caw  of  fear  went  flapping  up  the  stairway, 
leaving  the  chagrined  professor  with  the  mag- 
netism escaping  from  every  part  of  his  palpitat- 
ing frame.  Having  adorned  the  tale  I  then 
pointed  the  moral  after  Hook  had  gone  away. 
I  believe  Hecuba  is  dipping  unostentationsly  into 
religion  of  late,  and  finding  much  benefit. 

The  village  schoolmaster  and  the  minister  em- 
ployed their  leisure  in  lettered  ease,  but  the  at- 
torney's tastes  were  different,  and  when  he 
wished  for  relaxation  he  assumed  temporarily  the 
functions  of  an  auctioneer.  His  sallies  of  wit  had 
the  effect  of  convulsing  the  husbandmen,  and  also 
brought  him  closer  in  touch  with  them,  so  he  felt 
he  possessed  a  definite  political  "  influence,"  a 
commodity  which  entered  largely  into  his  con- 
tinuous negotiations  with  his  congressman. 
Champney's  pleasures  were  of  rod  and  gun,  but 
the  fact  became  noteworthy  that  he  never 
brought  up  a  single  fish  or  brought  down  a  single 
bird,  though  one  day  he  shot  his  dog.  I  used  to 
call  him  "  Old  Sleuth."  The  pedagogue's  little 
family  were  all  down  with  scarlet  fever  when  I 
first  made  his  acquaintance.     He  was  a  prolific 
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writer  of  verse,  which  was  indeed  seldom  absent 
from  the  poet's  corner,  but  his  muse,  who  had 
probably  never  had  scarlet  fever,  and  had  no 
mind  to  take  any  chances,  had  abandoned  him  in 
a  most  vexatious  manner  upon  the  appearance  of 
sickness  in  his  abode ;  and  he  was  then  irritably 
killing  time  by  writing  an  historical  novel,  full  of 
anachronisms  and  intrepid  heroes,  and  inter- 
spersed frequently  with  very  lively  duels.  I  soon 
saw  that  I  was  in  the  presence  of  a  self-made 
man  in  process  of  making.  He  had  grammars 
of  various  languages  and  was  learning  all  the 
verbs,  and  in  various  other  ways  was  "  improving 
himself."  But  I  never  liked  verbs  very  much,  so 
I  paid  most  attention  to  the  historical  novel.  The 
young  minister  was  a  different  sort  of  man  and 
did  not  dissipate  himself  in  the  thin  air  of  his- 
tory. He  had  something  better  nearer  home. 
The  first  day  he  showed  me  his  new  suit  of  black 
clothes.  He  had  a  picture  of  himself  in  his  watch 
locket  and  also  some  of  his  own  hair  there.  Like 
the  schoolmaster,  he  was  literary,  but  more  par- 
ticular in  the  choice  of  a  subject,  for  he  chose 
himself.  He  read  me  a  long  poem  in  blank  verse 
in  which  he  pictured  himself  as  a  great  general 
in  a  suppositious  war,  leaving  the  pulpit  (without 
turning  a  hair)  to  go  out  and  lead  the  army.  His 
mother  was  also  in  this  poem.  She  didn't  want 
him,  very  naturally,  to  go  out  to  the  glory  field 
of  slaughter,  but  he  tells  her  the  country  expects 
it.  I  surreptitiously  showed  this  poem  to  the 
editor,  but  at  the  sight  he  turned  quaking  back 
to  his  forms.  He  had  seen  it  before.  This  min- 
ister has  plainly  had  too  much  female  adulation. 
He  is  quite  intoxicated  with  himself,  and,  as 
from  the  mouth  of  a  wind  god,  bursts  forth  from 
his  lips  the  rounding  gales  of  egotism. 

The  run  of  practice  in  the  country  differs 
widely  from  that  of  a  public  institution  or  a 
practice  in  the  city.  There  is  more  individuality 
in  the  country  people :  the  result  of  their  isolation. 
To  be  sophisticated  does  not  necessarily  imply  the 
presence,  but  rather  the  obliteration  of  character. 
I  thus  found  my  patients  more  simple  and  more 
interesting.  They  were  frequently  stupid  and 
often  uncouth,  but  very  seldom  vulgar.  My 
demesne  extended  four  miles  south  by  about  five 
north,  and  from  the  shore  back  to  the  "  desert  "  : 
a  sandy  wilderness  abounding  in  cacti,  and  reach- 
ing, I  do  not  know  how  many  miles  away,  till  it 
comes  to  the  margin  of  a  fertile  inland  valley, 
where  I  am  told  there  are  populous  towns  and 
railways.      We  never   penetrated   very    far   into 


these  wastes.  The  roads  became  indistinct  and 
at  last  ceased.  The  houses  dwindled  away.  The 
fences  disappeared.  Once  I  found  a  little  lake 
there,  but  when  I  whistled  there  sprang  up  a 
hundred  echoes,  weird  and  uncanny,  about  its 
barren  shores.  I  thought  I  found  the  posts  of  a 
cottage  burned  down  years  ago,  but  I  am  not 
sure.  The  past,  like  the  rain,  has  sunk  into  the 
sands,  and  there  is  nothing  left.  But  in  the  rich 
belt  along  the  coast  the  fanners  were  apparently 
prosperous.  It  is  quite  Arcadian  there.  The 
greater  part  of  my  work  consisted  in  scouring 
this  country  round  about.  I  soon  knew  every  road 
and  lane,  and  every  farmhouse.  I  don't  think 
I  had  any  cases  of  scientific  interest,  nothing  but 
the  usual  fevers  and  broken  bones  ;  though,  speak- 
ing of  bones  I  had  a  case  with  nearly  the  whole  of 
them  broken  at  once.  A  tree  fell  on  the  poor 
man,  and  he  persisted  in  getting  well,  pneumonia 
and  all.  I  was  very  greatly  surprised  at  him  for 
doing  it,  and  still  more  so  when  I  found  that  I 
got  the  lion's  share  of  the  credit,  and  came  into  a 
vogue  thereby.  But  in  most  of  my  cases  I  would 
have  been  surprised  if  they  had  not  got  well. 
When  one  is  ill,  however,  it  is  usual  for  him  to 
think  that  it  is  very  grave  with  him,  and  in  the 
country  it  is  the  custom  of  some  practitioners  to 
foster  in  every  way  this  fortunate  impression  on 
the  part  of  the  patient,  even  when  the  contrary 
is  the  case.  I  do  not  altogether  like  this,  and  re- 
fuse to  do  it.  But  more  than  once  when  I  have 
told  them  their  symptoms  were  all  gammon,  and 
that  they  would  be  all  right  when  they  got  over 
their  fright,  they  have  tottered  away  in  their 
rage  to  old  Grubb.  I  believe  he  tells  them  it  is 
very  serious,  and  proceeds  to  save  their  life  with 
the  machine,  if  there  is  yet  time  after  having 
delayed  with  me.  And  even  when  they  stay 
with  me,  and  in  due  time  are  quite  themselves,  as 
I  have  foretold,  they  often  remark  afterwards, 
with  awful  significance,  that  their  miraculous 
recovery  was  no  thanks  to  me,  because  I  did  next 
to  nothing,  and  did  not  even  think  it  necessary 
to  see  them  more  than  once  a  day.  But  even  so, 
it  seems  beneath  one's  dignity  to  take  advantage 
of  the  ignorance  of  the  poor.  I  soon  found  my- 
self taking  a  pleasure  in  ministering  to  their 
wants,  and  these  were  not  medical  alone,  for  by 
degrees  they  began  to  consult  with  me  on  all 
manner  of  subjects,  and  I  got  myself  into  three 
different  law  suits  before  I  was  done ;  not  as 
respondent,  but  as  oracle,  expert,  witness  and 
friend. 

In  fact,  I  like  them.     And  as  I  drive  along  the 
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quiet  country  roads  in  the  waning  autumn,  and 
see  these  simple  yeomen  out  in  the  wind  and  the 
rain  among  the  corn  sheaves  or  potato  plantations 
bending  over  their  hard  toil  in  their  old  rough 
clothes,  and  rising  erect  for  a  moment  to  greet 
me  as  I  pass ;  a  melancholy  feeling  steals  over 
me,  and  I  am  amazed  at  myself  that  I  am  able 
to  charge  them  anything  at  all,  for  it  probably 
takes  a  couple  of  days  of  such  labor,  and  perhaps 
more,  to  pay  for  one  of  my  visits.  Indeed,  to 
look  at  a  farm  one  is  led  to  wonder  that  the 
occupant  is  able  to  realize  any  revenue  at  all, 
for  it  never  looks  as  if  there  was  anything  very 
much  there.  Still,  in  some  unaccountable  way 
they  certainly  do  live  very  comfortably.  What 
I  cannot  understand  is  that  the  farmer  should 
be  considered  a  subject  for  ridicule  by  those  who 
have  left  the  rural  regions  and  gone  to  the  city. 
For  it  is  only  these  who  take  that  stand.  At  the 
hotel  there  is  such  a  one.  He  is  a  very  objection- 
able, hard-faced,  loud-voiced  person,  whose  name 
I  never  was  sufficiently  interested  to  ask,  but 
who  everyone  calls  the  "  potato  buyer."  He 
despises  these  worthy  farmers  and  heaps  upon 
them  all  manner  of  obloquy,  chiefly,  I  believe, 
for  the  reason  that  they  do  not  consent  to  yield 
up  to  him  their  potatoes  for  nothing.  A  potato 
expert  cannot  be  supposed,  however,  to  be  cul- 
tured or  humane.  My  dislike  for  this  person 
has  become  an  obsession.  I  often  look  at  him 
with  the  most  sinister  feelings,  and  wish  that  he 
would  fall  sick,  awfully  sick.  But  his  consti- 
tution is  very  strong.  He  presses  the  potatoes 
with  his  thumb,  and  bites  them  raw  to  see  if  they 
are  of  a  good  quality.  This  may  tell  on  him  in 
time !  And  then  in  his  vocation  he  is  a  great 
deal  of  the  time  prowling  about  the  freight  cars 
in  which  he  ships  his  vegetables,  and  some  day 
one  of  the  cars  may  perhaps  run  over  his  foot. 
At  present,  though,  nothing  is  certain,  and  he 
still  goes  on  with  detestable  composure,  unmind- 
ful how  I  hate  him. 

The  country,  above  all,  is  the  best  place  for 
intellectual  pursuits.  Mens  sana  in  corpore  sano. 
The  greatest  sages  are  represented  as  retiring 
from  the  world  when  occupied  in  thinking  out 
their  systems  of  philosophy.  Buddha  rested  in 
the  solitude.  Christ,  whose  life  was  almost  en- 
tirely spent  among  men,  and  who  was  no  recluse, 
spent  forty  days  in  the  wilderness.  Hiawatha 
did  the  same,  and  also,  I  believe,  Elijah.  Thoreau 
spent  a  couple  of  years.  It  is  healthful  and  re- 
freshing. The  unobstructed  light  of  the  sun, 
dewy  eve,  the  odors  of  field  and  forest,  the  soft 
sounds  of  nature  and  the  soothing  silence  of  the 
night,  all  these  calm  and  tranquilize  the  mind, 
and  one  is  able  to  give  to  his  thoughts  that  un- 
broken attention  which  is  impossible  in  the 
haunts  of  men.  There  are  those  who  speak  of 
the  stimulation  of  cities.  They  confound  stimu- 
lation with  irritation.  But  far  away  from  the 
tainted  purlieus  of  the  town,  how  restful,  yet 
inspiring,  is  the  simple  life  of  the  country,  es- 


pecially after  the  novelty  which  first  impresses 
one  has  worn  off  and  we  have  entered  into  it 
in  spirit  and  in  custom.  For  that  matter  I  later 
on  found  even  the  village  a  disturbing  element, 
and  the  next  summer  closed  the  office  and  took 
up  camp  in  a  beautiful  forest  spot  near  the  thun- 
dering waves  where  I  had  seen  some  gypsies 
camping.  Near  at  hand  there  was  a  lonely  marsh 
threaded  by  a  curling  river  and  wide  reaches  of 
black,  standing  water,  and  rushes  forever  whis- 
pering. There  had  been  a  trading  post  here  in 
the  days  gone  by,  and  recently  a  portion  of  the 
overhanging  bank,  undermined  by  the  wash  of 
the  waters  beneath,  fell  forward,  and  from  the 
exposed  earth  behind  a  gray  skull  was  sticking 
out.  They  had  buried  him  deep,  indeed,  long 
ago,  but  though  the  wild  animals  could  not  tear 
open  his  unmarked,  forgotten  grave,  the  river, 
that  knew  all  things,  had  eaten  it  away.  Priest 
or  pirate,  soldier  or  hunter,  whatever  his  station, 
the  river  gave  him  one  more  look  at  the  world. 
In  the  city  one  is  prone  to  forget  the  past.  In 
my  forest  lodge  I  lived  entirely  in  it  and  read  my 
17  Pseudo-Herodotean "  Life  of  Homer  every 
day.  Ah,  there  was  a  restless  man  for  you  \ 
But  sometimes  I  was  called  back  roughly  enough 
to  the  present.  One  night  a  large  steamboat  with 
a  hundred  lights  streaming  from  her  windows 
came  driving  in  toward  the  shore,  disabled  in 
some  way,  and  went  to  pieces  in  the  waves.  The 
passengers  all  got  away  in  boats  and  landed 
miles  beyond.  I  never  saw  any  of  them,  but  for 
many  months  the  white  wreckage  lay  strewn 
on  the  sand.  Some  of  the  furniture  I  took  to 
my  cabin.  Afterwards  a  panther  escaped  from 
some  circus  and  took  up  his  lair  near  mine  in 
the  forest,  where  he  used  to  yelp  at  night  at 
intervals  with  the  hooting  of  the  owls ;  and  at 
that  time  I  was  conscious  of  a  certain  reluctance 
to  go  to  the  spring,  even  with  my  revolver,  after 
dark,  in  case,  being  so  shortsighted,  I  would  not 
be  able  to  see  him  if  he  jumped  at  me. 

But  all  this  happened  later.  I  came  to  Sem- 
inole in  October,  and  the  Indian  summer  soon 
gave  place  to  winter;  but  if  anything,  I  enjoyed 
driving  in  the  storm  more  than  in  the  summer 
sunshine.  It  shouted  to  me  like  a  thousand 
voices.  Yet  I  seemed  alone :  the  snowflakes 
thickly  falling,  the  muffled  ground,  the  wailing 
in  the  pines,  the  early  nightfall ;  all  these  had  a 
peculiar  charm.  And  the  houses  had  so  much 
character.  There  was  the  cabin  where  the  old 
witch  lived.  That  is  a  secret.  There  was  the 
old  Colonial  mansion  with  dainty  Irene  on  the 
doorstep.  There  was  the  low  cottage  which 
held  poor  old  McGraw.  He  must  be  dead  by 
now !  He  mortgaged  his  land  to  go  and  see  his 
fashionable  married  daughter  in  the  city  once 
more  before  he  died,  and  perhaps  to  find  a  home 
with  her,  and  honorable  burial  at  her  hands. 
But  he  lost  his  way  in  the  dazzling  lights,  and 
she  said  he  was  intoxicated  and  refused  him,  so 
he    came    back    and    is    dying    there    alone.      I 
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shouldn't  wonder  but  what  he  was  intoxicated. 
I  know  he  has  the  last  of  my  Jamaica  rum,  and  I 
hope  he  will  have  a  good,  comfortable  drunk 
on  it  before  he  shuffles  off  this  mortal  coil. 
Every  house  on  the  road  has  its  story.  And  how 
pleasant  in  the  winter's  dusk  to  see  the  red 
window  light  of  some  big  farmhouse,  when  my 
meditations  would  be  agreeably  broken  by  the 
good  cheer  and  quaint  courtesy  of  those  within. 
It  was  good  to  stand  by  the  roaring  fire  and  joke 
with  them  about  our  little  affairs.  They  soon 
learned  that  I  was  very  partial  to  hard  cider  (I 
assured  them  deprecatingly  that  it  was  a  "  whole- 
some, fruity  juice"),  and  always  after  I  arrived 
the  coy  daughter  of  the  house  would  appear  from 
down  the  cellar  with  a  great  pitcherful  in  her 
hands.  I  liked  the  cider  better  than  the  home- 
made wine.  There  are  no  written  invitations  at 
Seminole.  The  social  intercourse  and  hospitality 
is  usually  impromptu.  Premeditation  in  such 
matters  suggests  the  idea  of  formality.  And  so 
the  winter  pased,  and  the  sledge  was  put  away. 
Then  came  the  spring,  when  every  hillside  was 
violet  and  pink  with  peach  and  apple  blossoms. 
The  birds  began  to  sing  in  the  orchards,  and  the 
naked  fields  grew  softly  green.  The  cow-bells 
were  heard  again  in  the  underwood,  and  there 
was  a  delicate  smell  of  flowers  in  the  air.  Pres- 
ently it  was  high  summer.  A  few  days  more  and 
the  autumn  leaves  were  sadly  falling.  My  year 
in  the  country  was  over ;  my  work  was  done. 
I  am  back  in  town  with  the  roar  of  the  asphalt 
in  my  ears.  I  can  hear  the  carriages  rolling  and 
rolling  down  Pennsylvania  avenue  from  the 
Capitol  stair  to  the  Treasury.  I  wonder  where 
Nell  is  to-night?  She  is  my  last  memory,  you 
see,  of  my  days  at  Seminole. 

She  was  the  one  companion  of  whom  I  never 
tired ;  and  I  will  confess  that  I  followed  her 
everywhere.  But  we  never  dined  together,  for 
she  was  a  vegetarian.  Nell  was  not  only  beau- 
tiful, but  she  was  very  clever.  If  I  was  not  sure 
of  the  house  she  would  be  sure  to  know,  and 
would  stop  at  the  gate.  I  trusted  her  too  much. 
One  sometimes  does  when  over-infatuated.  She 
had  a  sense  of  humor,  and  I  verily  believe  I  have 
seen  her  smile.  She  used  to  eat  grapes  out  of 
my  hand.  She  took  everything  as  her  right,  did 
Nell,  just  as  Venus  did  when  she  received  the 
golden  apple.  She  was  superstitious,  too,  and 
there  was  a  place  in  the  midst  of  a  deep  wood 
that  used  to  terrify  her.  She  saw  something! 
I  don't  know  what  it  was ;  but  as  she  raced  wildly 
away  I  began  to  feel  the  frissons  down  my  own 
back  also.  It  was  always  there,  always,  and  she 
always  saw  it.  Beasley  said  I  spoiled  her :  but 
then — Beasley !  A  beauty  seldom  commands 
the  entire  respect  of  her  tiring  maid  :  and  the 
brutish  Beasley's  office  was  to  attend  to  Nell's 
toilet.  She  was  a  paying  guest  at  his  pension. 
This  clownish  hind  used  to  place  a  whip  in  the 
carriage,  but  I  always  flung  it  back  on  the  floor 
of  the  stable  as  I  drove  out.    The  idea  of  laying 


a  whip  on  Nell!  These,  though,  be  but  our  di- 
versions. 

Nell  is  a  heroine  when  real  work  is  afoot. 
When  the  county  telephone  calls  me  unwillingly 
at  midnight,  and  the  somnolent  Beasley  brings 
her  to  the  office  door,  my  Nell  looks  out  at  me 
in  the  darkness  as  beautiful  as  Aspasia,  as  calmly 
dignified  as  Portia.  And  then  for  the  highway! 
Out  through  the  little  village  amidst  its  shadowy 
elms :  we  strike  the  main  state  road.  Behold 
her  swift  untiring  pace !  Thundering  over  the 
iron  bridge  the  wheels  roar  in  the  night.  Pound 
pound,  go  her  hoofs  on  the  hard,  white 
track.  The  gravel  rattles  from  her  sparkling 
shoes,  and  the  harness  rings  and  clatters  as  she 
flies.  She  races  through  the  levels  where  the 
moonlight  casts  its  spectral  shadows,  where  the 
trees  are  dark  and  tall.  She  dashes  into  the 
forest  with  the  clank  and  rumble  of  a  Roman 
chariot.  Pound,  pound,  go  the  flying  heels  at  the 
edge  of  the  hill,  and  we  come  tearing  around 
the  bend  and  stretch  out  breakneck  over  the 
narrow  north  shore  drive.  The  waves  break 
loud  beneath  and  above  whirls  high  the  clouds 
of  dust ;  but  ever  I  can  see  that  beautiful  head 
and  great  dark  eyes  looking  out  into  the  night. 
I  can  see  her  tossing  mane  and  the  foam  upon 
her  breast,  like  point  lace  upon  the  bosom  of  a 
beauty,  while  the  hollow  roar  of  the  wheels  fills 
the  air  and  the  iron-beat  of  her  hoofs  echoes  back 
from  the  rocks  above. 

But,  alas,  even  then  not  always  in  time,  or  to 
no  effect.  The  head  has  fallen  and  the  lips  are 
gray.  Or  more  like,  in  any  case,  it  was  only  to 
tell  them  as  they  stood  scared  about  the  bedside, 
or  weeping  in  the  window — to  tell  them  that  it 
had  to  be.  Clothed  in  a  little  brief  authority! 
Yes,  madam,  he  is  dead. 

Or  after  a  long  drive  of  thirty  miles  to  come 
up  in  the  gathering  dusk  over  the  northern  slope 
and  see  the  lights  of  the  village  in  the  distance 
and  the  steel  glimmer  of  water.  When  chilled 
with  the  cold  night  air.  and  weary  with  the  day's 
work,  I  part  with  Nell  at  the  hotel  door,  and 
sit  in  the  warm  air  of  the  general  room  with 
the  cheerful  clink  of  glasses  from  the  roisterers 
in  the  bar  and  the  knocking  of  balls  and  good- 
natured  guffaws  from  the  billiard  tables  hard 
by ;  while  still  from  the  closed  dining  room,  soon 
to  be  hospitably  thrown  open  for  dinner,  come 
the  muffled  sounds  of  agreeable  preparation;  do 
I  forget  my  noble  companion,  led  away  un- 
thought  of,  forgotten,  unregretted  ?  Better  it 
were  for  the  peccant  Beasley  that  a  millstone 
were  hung  about  his  neck  and  that  he  was 
dropped  with  a  splash  in  the  outer  channel  than 
that  he  should  neglect  the  least  item  of  comfort 
due  to  my  Nell.  It  has  ever  seemed  heartless 
that  we  should  separate  thus  at  the  door.  But 
it  is  not  ingratitude  on  my  part.  Nell  herself 
prefers  that  it  should  be  so.  Her  tastes  are  some- 
what different,  and,  as  I  explained  before,  she  is 
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A  work  of  high  merit  is  edited  by  Drs.  Norris 
and  Dickinson,  but  we  note  with  some  surprise 
mention  of  incarceration  of  the  anteverted  preg- 
nant uterus.  Who  has  ever  met  with  such  a 
thing?  We  cannot  imagine  any  mechanism  by 
which  it  can  be  produced,  and  we  believe  its  only 
existence  was  in  the  mind  of  the  ingenious  con- 
structor of  "  the  mechanical  theory  of  uterine 
pathology." 

The  chapter  on  the  mechanism  of  labor,  by 
Dr.  Edward  Reynolds,  of  Boston,  is  good.  The 
author  lays  proper  stress  on  the  desirability  of 
examining  the  abdomen  by  palpation  some  time 
before  labor  has  begun,  in  order  that  the  position 
of  the  child  may  be  found  out,  and,  if  wrong, 
corrected.  He  omits  to  give  directions  for  esti- 
mating the  size  of  the  child.  When  the  child  is 
lying  dorso-posteriorly,  Dr.  Reynolds  finds  that 
this  can  usually  be  rectified  by  postural  treat- 
ment. If  the  patient  is  instructed  to  assume  the 
"  knee-chest  "  position  several  times  daily  during 
the  last  few  weeks  of  pregnancy,  gravity  will 
cause  the  head  to  retreat  from  the  brim,  and 
then,  as  the  spinal  column  makes  the  dorsal 
side  of  the  fetal  ovoid  the  heavier,  this  will  sink 
down  towards  the  front.  We  are  grateful  to  Dr. 
Reynolds  for  using  English  instead  of  long  Latin 
words,  but  they  should  be  "  knee-chin "  or 
"  knee-elbow  "  ;  the  "  knee-chest  "  position  is 
impossible  except  to  an  acrobat,  and  this  Dr.  Rey- 
nolds, as  appears  from  another  passage,  has 
found  out.  He  gives  directions  for  rotating  the 
head  manually  when  it  is  above  the  brim,  by 
passing  the  hand  into  the  uterus ;  but  he  seems 
not  to  have  tried  rotating  it  by  external  manipu- 
lation. He  says  nothing  about  manual  rotation 
when  the  head  is  in  the  pelvic  cavity,  but  men- 
tions to  condemn,  and  rightly,  we  think,  forced 
rotation  with  the  forceps.  In  face  presentations 
at  the  brim,  the  author's  practice  depends  upon 
whether  the  chin  is  behind  or  in  front.  If  behind, 
he  tries  to  effect  flexion,  so  as  to  make  the  case 
one  of  a  favorable  vertex  position.  If  in  front, 
as  flexion  will  only  make  the  case  an  occipito- 
posterior  one,  he  prefers  podalic  version.  The 
author  approves  of  applying  forceps  to  the 
breech.  He  recommends  assisting  delivery  of  the 
after-coming  head  with  the  fingers  on  the  canine 
fossae  of  the  child,  a  position  in  which  the  power 
they  can  exert  is  limited  by  the  amount  of  friction 
between  the  lubricated  fingers,  and  the  slippery 
skin  of  the  child's   face.     Anyone   who  tries   it 


will  find  himself  compelled  to  put  his  finger  in 
the  child's  mouth. 


Dr.  Garrigues'  Textbook  is  a  contribution  to 
the  art  rather  than  to  the  science  of  obstetrics. 
It  is  a  description  of  the  art  of  midwifery  as  un- 
derstood and  practiced  by  Dr.  Garrigues,  a  physi- 
cian of  considerable  learning,  large  experience, 
originality,  and  resource.  It  cannot  be  quite  as 
highly  commended  to  those  who  wish  to  learn  the 
physiological  processes  which  the  physician  has 
to  watch,  and  with  which  a  skillful  accoucheur 
only  interferes  when  necessity  compels  him  to  do 
so,  and  the  mechanical  conditions  which  render 
easy  or  difficult  the  task  of  the  uterus  in  the  deliv- 
ery of  a  child.  The  description  of  the  mechanism 
of  labor  is  poor.  The  mechanical  action  of  the 
uterine  action  in  the  different  stages  of  labor,  the 
general  intrauterine  pressure,  the  fetal  axis  pres- 
sure, and  the  form-restitution  force  are  not  de- 
scribed at  all.  The  account  of  the  involution  of 
the  uterus  is  imperfect ;  the  old  assertion,  copied 
from  one  book  to  another  for  so  long,  that  the 
involution  is  accomplished  by  fatty  degeneration, 
is  handed  on  again  here,  although  it  rests  on  no 
solid  foundation  and  has  been  disputed  by  recent 
observers.  The  changes  in  the  veins,  which  form 
the  most  trustworthy  evidence  of  past  pregnancy, 
are  not  mentioned.  The  author  describes  the 
different  kinds  of  deformed  pelvis  that  have  been 
observed ;  but,  as  a  rule,  he  makes  no  attempt  to 
explain  the  mechanical  production  of  each  de- 
formity. Without  some  guiding  explanation  to 
show  how  the  deformity  has  come  about,  the  re- 
tention in  the  memory  of  the  characteristtics  of 
each  kind  of  deformed  pelvis  is  one  of  the  most 
painful  and  profitless  tasks  that  can  be  inflicted 
on  the  student. 

The  practitioner  will  find  in  this  book  abun- 
dance of  practical  advice.  Indeed,  he  will  find  an 
embarras  de  richesses.  Thus,  when  Dr.  Garrigues 
advises  him  how  to  dilate  the  cervix,  he  tells  him 
of  three  kinds  of  dilators  to  begin  with ;  one  a 
machine  for  stretching  the  cervix,  two  modifica- 
tions of  Hegar's  dilators ;  then  when  these  have 
done  their  work  he  is  told  not  only  of  Champetier 
de  Ribes'  bag  and  the  forceps  with  which  it  is 
introduced,  but  of  two  other  obsolete  dilating 
bags ;  and  the  suggestion  is  made  that  the  reader 
may  introduce  Champetier  de  Ribes'  bag  with  an 
instrument  constructed  for  the  insertion  of  one  of 
the  obsolete  forms.  Dr.  Garrigues  takes  with  him 
in  his  satchel  an  axis-traction  forceps,  and  also 
an  old-fashioned  pair.     We  should  have  thought 
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cither  the  one  or  the  other  unnecessary.  He  has 
evidently  never  used  Raiusbotham's  decapitating 
hook,  for  he  recommends  Braune's  comparatively 
inefficient  instrument,  with  scissors  or  the  ecra- 
seur  as  alternatives  in  case  of  failure.  No  one 
who  has  used  the  decapitator  as  recommended  by 
Ramsbotham  would  advise  any  other  instrument 
for  the  purpose.  We  are  aware  that  Ramsbo- 
tham's  instrument  has  been  modified  by  others, 
and  not  for  the  better ;  and  therefore  we  advise 
those  who  would  use  it  to  follow  Ramsbotham's 
directions.  Dr.  Garrigues  does  not  describe  or 
mention  subcutaneous  symphysiotomy.  He  gives 
directions  for  the  performance  of  ischio-pubi- 
otomy,  but  does  not  tell  us  how  often  this  has 
been  done  either.  He  has  thought  it  necessary 
to  insert  a  chapter  on  copulation,  which  we 
should  have  preferred  omitted ;  and  he  directs 
advice  to  be  given  as  to  sexual  intercourse  during 
pregnancy,  which  to  us  seems  neither  necessary 
nor  advantageous — either  to  patient  or  doctor. 

Like  many  volumes  which  are  the  composite 
production  of  many  writers,  The  Practice  of  Ob- 
stetrics, edited  by  Dr.  Jewett,  is  made  up  of  con- 
tributions of  unequal  value.  It  is  designed  for 
the  practitioner ;  and  the  letterpress  is  therefore 
not  encumbered  by  any  bibliography  and  contains 
few  references.  The  opening  chapters  on  anat- 
omy and  physiology  are  excellent.  So  on  the 
whole  are  those  relating  to  pregnancy ;  except 
that  we  are  rather  startled  at  being  told  that  a 
greatly  distended  bladder  presents  intermittent 
contractions  like  those  of  a  pregnant  uterus,  (p. 
134.)  Our  experience  has  hitherto  been  that  a 
distended  bladder  fluctuates  and  does  not  inter- 
mittently contract.  The  description  of  the  me- 
chanism of  labor  contains  some  errors.  The 
writer  states  that  "  the  suboccipito-bregmatic  is 
the  plane  which  engages  in  complete  flexion  of 
the  head ;  "  and  that  the  suboccipito-frontal  is 
"  of  little  practical  importance."  (p  179.)  Now 
the  diameter  obstetrically  important  is  that  which 
is  the  largest  that  has  to  pass  through  the  genital 
canal ;  and  this,  when  the  vertex  presents,  is  ac- 
cording to  Dr.  Jewett' s  own  measurements,  the 
suboccipito-frontal,  for  he  gives  the  suboccipito- 
frontal  at  4^  in.,  the  suboccipito-bregmatic  as 
2,l/2  in.  It  is  then  the  suboccipito-bregmatic  and 
not  the  suboccipito-frontal  that  is  "  of  little  prac- 
tical importance." 

Dr.  Buckmaster,  who  continues  the  subject, 
adopts  Schroeder's  diagrams  of  the  retraction 
ring,  but  commits  himself  to  no  statements  as  to 
its  situation,  and  does  not  mention  that  many 
think  it  identical  with  the  os  internum.  The 
obliquity  of  Naegele  is  described,  but  not  ex- 
plained ;  and  there  is  no  mention  of  the  demon- 
stration by  Pinard  that  posterior  obliquity  is  often 
present  in  the  beginning  of  labor.  Dr.  Jewett 
inculcates  well  the  importance,  and  clearly  de- 
scribes the  methods,  of  abdominal  palpation  in 
pregnancy,  and  of  antiseptics.     He  mentions  no 


method  of  directly  measuring  the  true  conjugate, 
but  figures  a  pelvimeter  for  measuring  the  thick- 
ness of  the  symphysis,  a  proceeding  that  some 
people  think  impracticable  upon  the  living  woman 
owing  to  there  being  unfortunately  a  bladder  and 
urethra  in  the  way. 

The  article  on  the  puerperal  state  by  Dr.  Hun- 
ter Robb  is  excellent,  but  it  gives  a  longer  lease 
of  life  to  an  error  which  has  been  copied  from 
book  to  book  for  years,  but  was  shown  to  be  er- 
roneous ten  years  ago ;  we  refer  to  Gassner's  es- 
timate of  the  amount  of  the  lochia — an  estimate 
based  only  on  two  cases,  both  of  them  patho- 
logical, and  corrected  by  Giles  in  1893.  The 
chapter  on  embryotomy  is  one  of  the  least  satis- 
factory in  the  book.  The  beginner  is  not  helped 
by  being  given  his  choice  between  three  or  four 
different  instruments  for  each  purpose;  and  the 
fact  that  the  writer  does  not  clearly  tell  the  reader 
which  is  the  best  suggests  that  he  has  not  had 
experience  enough  to  enable  him  to  decide.  If 
the  learner  wishes  to  perforate,  he  is  given  his 
choice  between  the  trephine  and  the  scissors  per- 
is not  mentioned.  Braun's  decollator  is  said  to 
be  the  "  most  efficient  instrument  "  for  its  pur- 
forator.  Oldham's,  the  best  of  all  perforators, 
pose.  This  is  a  statement  no  one  could  make  who 
had  used  Ramsbotham's  sharp  hook.  Cephalo- 
tripsy  is  said  to  be  only  efficient  in  the  minor 
degrees  of  pelvic  contraction — a  statement  which 
is  explained  by  the  drawing  of  the  very  inferior 
cephalotribe  which  is  given.  If  the  author  were 
to  try  Braxton  Hicks'  instrument,  we  think  he 
would  alter  his  judgment  as  to  cephalotripsy. 

Refraction:     A    Simple    and    Concise 
Treatise    on    Practical    Sight-Testing. 

A  book  on  Refraction  is  stated  to  be  written 
by  Guy  E.  Druiff,  though  who  he  is,  what  he  is, 
and  what  qualifications  he  possesses  we  are  not 
told.  "  Believing  that  even  perfect  rules  lose 
much  of  their  value  if  their  reasons  are  unknown, 
he  has  sought  to  give  all  needful  scientific  infor- 
mation as  to  the  anatomy  and  physiology  of  the 
eyes,"  and  this  is  how  he  proceeds  to  accomplish 
his  task. 

He  informs  us  that  "  the  iris,  which  divides  the 
interior  of  the  ball  into  two  chambers ;  a  small 
one,  called  the  '  anterior  chamber,'  situated  be- 
tween the  posterior  surface  of  the  cornea  and  the 
front  of  the  iris ;  and  another,  larger,  called  the 
'  posterior  chamber,'  which  is  situate  between  the 
iris  and  the  anterior  surface  of  the  retina."  We 
are  told  that  it  is  "  the  abundance  of  them  "  (that 
is,  the  rods  and  cones)  "  that  renders  the  '  yellow 
spot  '  so  exceedingly  sensitive."  One  would  have 
thought  that  anyone  with  even  an  elementary 
knowledge  of  the  eye  would  have  known  that  the 
yellow  spot  does  not  possess  a  single  rod.  One 
of  the  most  startling  statements  occurs  on  p.  4, 
where  we  are  told  that  the  aqueous  fluid  "  fills 
the  anterior  cavity  of  the  eyeball,  situated  between 
the  back  of  the  cornea  and  the  front  of  the  crvs- 
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talline  lens,  and  is  supplied  by  the  lachrymal 
gland  (which  also  supplies  the  tears  .  .  .  ). 
This  gland  can,  in  about  eight  hours,  replace  the 
aqueous  humor  in  the  event  of  leakage  from  ac- 
cident or  from  such  an  operation  as  the  removal 
of  cataract,"  while  we  are  told  on  p.  6,  "  It  is 
erroneous  to  imagine  that  cataract  is  merely  a 
skin  over  the  eye,  and  that  this  only  is  required  to 
be  removed  in  order  to  cure  the  disease."  It  is,  to 
say  the  least  of  it,  remakable  that  such  an  import- 
ant function  as  that  which  Dr.  Druiff  attributes  to 
the  lachrymal  gland  should  have  remained  un- 
discovered until  now.  Throughout  the  "  ciliary 
muscles  "  are  talked  about,  though  we  are  not  told 
how  many  we  are  likely  to  find  in  any  one  eye. 

The  anatomical  drawings  are,  we  suppose,  orig- 
inal, for  they  have  about  the  same  value,  and  are 
about  as  inaccurate,  as  the  text  they  illustrate. 
Prisms,  we  are  told,  should  never  be  prescribed 
for  constant  wear,  and  when  speaking  of  accom- 
modation, we  are  surprised  to  hear  that  "  At  ten 
years  of  age  it  is  at  its  strongest,"  though  on  what 
experiments  this  original  statement  rests  we  are 
left  to  imagine.  In  speaking  of  loss  of  accommo- 
dation, we  are  told  that  "it  is  impossible  to  post- 
pone this  failing  of  the  ciliary  muscles  to  perform 
their  work,"  and  that  "  this  lessening  of  power  of 
the  refractive  media,  which  is  due  to  the  weaken- 
ing of  the  ciliary  muscles."  This  is  evidently 
considered  of  more  importance  than  the  harden- 
ing of  the  lens,  which  is  not  in  this  place  men- 
tioned, though  it  is  given  as  a  cause  on  page  143. 
There  is  one  point  with  which  we  are  in  entire 
agreement  with  the  author,  and  that  is  when  he 
states  that  he  "  is  very  strongly  opposed  to  the 
use  of  drugs"  (that  is,  of  cyclopegics)  "by 
others  than  a  properly  qualified  medical  man." 
One  could  hardly  imagine  an  optician  doing  such 
an  excessively  dangerous  thing  as  putting  power- 
ful drugs  into  an  organ  about  which  he  knows 
nothing. 

One  other  startling  statement  ought  not  to  be 
missed,  it  occurs  on  page  63,  where,  speaking  of 
hypermetropia,  it  is  said,  "  In  practice,  however, 
it  is  often  found  that  the  ciliary  muscles  are  too 
weak,  on  account  of  their  having  been  so  con- 
stantly exerted."  Had  the  author  dissected  a 
hypermetropic  eye,  and  understood  what  he  saw, 
be  would  have  found  the  much  hypertrophied 
ciliary  muscle,  which  is  always  under  these  condi- 
tions developed. 

Attention  is  called  to  the  "  glossary  "  which  is 
given  at  the  end  of  the  book  in  which  terms  used 
in  ophthalmic  work  are  explained,  and  we  may 
take  a  few  speciments : 

"  Anaemia.     Denotes  a  lack  of  nourishment. 

"  Chiasma.  The  point  of  separation  of  the 
optic  nerves. 

"  Ecchymosis.     A  black  eye. 

"  Embolism.    A  patch. 

"  Fundus.    Bottom. 

"  Oedema.     A  swelling. 

"  Thrombosis.    A  clot  of  blood." 


A  good  deal  of  the  book  is  given  up  to  describ- 
ing the  by  no  means  reliable  method  usually 
adopted  by  the  prescribing  optician.  Had  the 
author  been  content  to  stop  at  this  the  book  would 
have  passed  muster  as  such,  but  when  he  attempts 
to  teach  the  anatomy  and  physiology  of  the  eye, 
when  he  shows  gross  ignorance  of  its  elementary 
principles,  he  exposes  himself  to  criticism. 

Diseases 

Of    the    Intestines 

Dr.  Hemmeter's  two  huge  volumes  contain 
over  700  pages  each.  The  twelfth  chapter  of  the 
first  volume,  on  the  principles  of  dietetic  treat- 
ment, is  the  most  valuable.  The  nutritive  value 
of  foods,  and  the  importance  of  a  varied  selec- 
tion are  clearly  depicted.  From  the  experiments 
of  Moritz,  Voit,  Hemmeter,  and  others,  it  is  con- 
cluded that  the  diet  should  consist  of  about  16 
to  17  per  cent,  of  proteids,  8  or  9  per  cent,  of 
fats,  and  the  rest  of  carbohydrates.  It  is  shown 
that  the  nutritive  value  of  a  food  does  not  de- 
pend entirely  on  its  caloric  value,  but  also  on 
its  digestibility  and  on  the  amount  which  can 
be  utilized.  Thus  1  gram  each  of  fat,  of  carbo- 
hydrate, and  of  proteid  yields  respectively  9.4, 
4.1,  and  4.1  calories,  but  the  nutritive  values 
assigned  are  8.4,  3.8,  and  3.2  calories  respec- 
tively. He  enters  fully  into  the  dietary,  prophy- 
laxis, and  hygiene  during  epidemics  of  cholera, 
typhoid  fever,  and  dysentery.  There  are  a  series 
of  important  dietary  scales  in  intestinal  diseases. 
The  original  work  of  the  author  on  rectal  alimen- 
tation gives  that  chapter  a  special  value.  After 
quoting  the  statement  of  Leube  that  complete 
nutrition  of  the  body  can  be  attained  by  extra- 
buccal  means,  he  says: 

"  At  present,  however,  with  a  very  extensive 
experience  with  these  methods  of  feeding,  it  must 
be  stated  that  they  cannot  replace  completely 
the  normal  processes  of  feeding  by  the  mouth. 
.  .  .  Bacteria  do  not  make  peptone  for  any 
philanthropic  purposes;  the  peptone  they  give 
rise  to  is  an  intermediate  stage  in  a  long  series 
of  decomposition  products.  It  does  not  remain 
peptone,  but  is  rapidly  decomposed  into  amido- 
acids,  ammonia,  tyrosin,  etc.,  and  does  not  oc- 
cur in  the  intestine  as  peptone  pure  and  simple, 
but  mixed  with  a  number  of  other  derivatives  of 
albumen,  some  of  which  are  proved  to  be  toxic." 

The  preparation  and  administration  of  rectal 
enemata  are  well  detailed.  His  chief  experience 
with  subcutaneous  feeding  seems  to  have  been 
with  injections  of  sterile  olive  oil.  For  this  pur- 
pose we  can  commend  to  his  attention  the  use 
of  5  per  cent,  of  glucose  in  normal  saline  solu- 
tion. 


— Dulcamara   has   great   burning   and    itching 
in  the  vagina. 

— Argentum  nit.,  cuprum,  and  belladonna  are 
great  sugar  eaters,  but  argentum  nit.  leads. 
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KRAFT'S  1903  EVROPEAN  TOVR 


I  may  as  well  state  in  the  very  beginning  that 
I  am  not  going  to  write  any  medical  letter ;  and 
neither  will  it  be  a  letter  describing  the  height 
of  the  mountains  we  have  or  have  not  climbed, 
the  depths  of  the  many  rivers  across  which  we 
have  safely  walked  on  stanch  bridges,  or  upon 
whose  bosoms  we  have  gently  or  roughly  sailed, 
as  the  case  may  have  been.  No,  I  am  not  going 
to  copy  Baedecker  (no  copy  of  which  I  have 
seen  on  this  trip)  ;  but  I  will  give  you  a  melange 
letter,  or  two — depending  a  good  deal  on  how 
much  space  I  may  be  permitted  or  able  to  fill 
without  breaking  down.  It  will  be  an  informal 
letter  written  from  nowhere  in  special  and  from 
everywhere  in  particular,  and  about  things  as  I 
have  seen  them. 

I  begin  in  Naples,  where  I  found  I  was  out  of 
the  season,  the  prevailing  heat  being  such  that 
no  one  seemed  to  be  able  to  exist  in  this  city, 
except  the  "  lower  million  " — the  awfully  poor, 
foul,  dirty  and  ragged,  and  that  other  innumerable 
and  uncountable  host — of  fleas,  which  like  the 
poor,  are  with  us  always — even  in  bed.  After 
several  days  of  suffering  with  this  infernal  pest, 
I  devised  what  I  believed  to  be  a  sure  preven- 
tive; this  consisted  in  tying  a  string  tightly 
around  each  ankle,  inclosing  the  underwear,  and 
to  pin  the  wristbands  of  the  shirt  also  tightly; 
thus  barring  entrance.  But  the  brown-devils 
caught  me  in  the  neck,  where  they  seemed  to 
know  I  could  not  tie  a  string.  It  is  not  a  very 
exhilarating  sight  to  see  men  and  women  on  the 
street,  in  the  trams,  railway  cars,  hotels,  parks, 
steamships,  and  theaters,  give  themselves  a  sud- 
den hitch  and  "  turn  him  over  "  as  we  used  to 
say,  when  Richey  Horner  and  I  were  boys ;  I  saw 
one  boy  of  fourteen,  while  riding  in  a  tram  car, 
filled  with  men  and  women,  deliberately  draw 
up  his  remnant,  ragged  shirt  from  his  equally 
ragged,  remnant  trousers,  and  "  fish  "  for  a  flea, 
on  that  part  of  his  anatomy  which  Adam  and 
Eve,  as  we  may  infer,  did  not  possess.  Catching 
and  destroying  fleas  seems  to  be  the  universal 
occupation.  I  don't  wonder  at  the  prevalence  of 
this  pest.  The  filth  that  is  allowed  to  accumu- 
late everywhere,  except  possibly  on  the  Via 
Roma  and  the  Piazza  della  Borsa,  and  a  few 
other  notable  places,  would  evoke  most  any  sort 
of  growth,  animate  as  well  as  inanimate.     And 


there  seems  to  have  been  no  rain  here  for  weeks. 
The  floors  of  the  buildings  are  of  stone,  and  not 
over  cleanly  kept.  Years  ago — in  1880 — when  I 
made  my  first  incursion  into  England,  I  had  such 
a  similar  time  with  fleas,  especially  in  the  poetic, 
and  classic  interior — in  places  like  Oxford,  Cam- 
bridge, Coventry,  Leeds,  Manchester,  and  Shef- 
field;  but  never  since,  in  the  several  journeys  I 
have  made  thitherward. 

As  to  Naples,  what  is  there  to  be  seen  but  that 
smoking  mountain  across  the  way — a  pillar  of 
smoke  by  day,  a  crimson  streak  of  fire  by  night — 
and  that  is  not  in  Naples  at  all.  What  little  I 
have  read  and  studied  about  this  place  seems  to 
center  about  a  museum,  which  is  free  on  Sunday,, 
and  hence,  doubtlessly  not  a  great  card.  If  I 
could  see  a  Barnum's  museum,  or  a  Madame 
Tussaud's,  I  wouldn't  mind  the  time  or  the  heat; 
but  to  go  through  several  miles  of  rooms,  as  we 
have  done  at  Paris,  London,  Cologne,  Lucerne, 
Versailles,  and  a  dozen  or  more  other  places — 
and  in  this  circumambient  heat,  doesn't  appeal  to 
me  whatsoever.  So  I  think  I  will  stay  in  the 
shade  and  enjoy  the  much-vaunted  sky  of  Italy 
(which  isn't  half  as  pretty  as  it  is  in  Kansas  or 
California),  drink  home-brewed  iced  tea,  and 
fight  fleas. 

There  are  a  number  of  pretty  places  nearby,  so 
the  Cook  books  tell  us ;  but  if  anyone  wants  to 
trot  through  the  red-hot,  red-dusted  streets  of 
disemboweled  Pompeii,  or  climb  Mt.  Vesuvius, 
he  has  my  royal  American  permission  to  do  so. 
In  some  notes,  my  good  friend.  Dr.  L.  A.  Martin 
of  Binghamton,  prepared  for  me,  he  said,  refer- 
ring to  the  climb  of  Vesuvius :  "Don't  do  it ;  it's 
hell !  "  and  while  I  have  not  gone  over  there  and 
tried  it  on,  I  am  willing  to  believe  from  many 
other  contributory  circumstances  that  L.  A.  is 
right  on  this,  as  he  has  been  on  other  important 
questions. 

Now  in  Venice,  Queen  of  the  Adriatic,  etc., 
etc.  I  hoped  to  be  wafted  on  the  wings  of  en- 
chantment; instead,  I  was  wafted  along  on  a 
bottle-green  canal  filled  with  gondolas — male  and 
female— then  bumped  through  a  couple  of  dozen 
of  narrow  lanes — alleys — filled  with  the  same 
bottle-green  fluid,  floating  debris,  plus  an  odor  of 
a  soft-boiled,  over-mature  egg.  Ye  gods  and  little 
fishes !    Now  the  enchantment  dissolved  into  thin 
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air,  mingling  with  the  other  and  louder  air,  as  we 
bumped  up  against  the  back  door  of  our  hotel, 
which  was  founded  in  1320,  and  has  always  stood 
here  since.  After  visiting  the  Place  of  St.  Marc, 
feeding  the  pigeons,  appropriating  some  of  their 
tail  feathers,  touching  those  famous  two  pillars, 
the  one  surmounted  by  the  winged  lion,  the  other 
by  some  long-handled  named  saint,  looking  at 
that  sentimental  fraud,  "  The  Bridge  of  Sighs," 
walking  down  the  Rialto  and  across  the  famous 
bridge  of  that  name,  what  was  left?  Nothing! 
We  had  also  done  the  Palace  of  the  Doges,  had 
slept  under  mosquito  netting,  which  served  to 
keep  the  mosquitoes  within  the  safe  biting  range 
of  the  innocent  victims,  we  again  adventured 
upon  the  bottle-green  canal,  with  its  bottle-green 
odor,  and  left  this  over-poetized  and  over-written 
and  over-sung  spot  for  other  points  of  interest  in 
Italy.  I  would  naturally  suppose  that  anyone 
caged  up  among  these  canals  for  a  few  years, 
would  devise  most  anything  to  relieve  the  horrid 
monotony  and  the  bottle-green  odor ;  so  I  can 
credit  the  alleged  fact  that  the  first  newspaper 
ever  was  printed  here  and  sold  for  a  gazza 
(farthing),  from  which  we  have  our  modern 
word  "  Gazette." 

The  sky  here,  as  at  Naples,  at  Bologna,  at 
Florence  and  at  Milan,  did  not  strike  me  as  in 
any  way  peculiar  or  different  from  other  skies 
I  had  seen.  I  am  sure  that  I  have  seen  far  pret- 
tier blues  in  Kansas  and  California,  nay,  even  in 
Ohio,  than  I  have  found  here.  And  yet  from  my 
boyhood's  earliest  hour  I  had  read  and  had  it 
ding-donged  into  my  ears  that  there  was  no  blue 
like  the  Italian  sky ! 

In  Milan  we  visited  the  marble  cathedral — we 
couldn't  help  doing  so,  for  it  was  almost  across 
the  street  from  our  hotel ;  and  we  noticed  its 
amazing  squattiness  as  well  as  its  dingy  outward 
appearance.  The  statues  with  which  every  angle 
and  spire  is  "  ornamented,"  several  thousand,  I 
am  told,  and  I  did  not  take  the  time  to  count 
and  check  off,  are  of  saints  and  religious  nota- 
bilities, with  whom  I  was  never  acquainted  and 
never  went  to  school.  The  interior  is— well,  the 
interior  of  every  one  of  the  numerous  cathedrals 
we  have  wandered  about  in,  and  out  of,  since  we 
touched  the  shores  of  Europe.  What  is  to  be  said 
of  the  interior  of  these  monster  minsters,  except 
that  they  are  dim,  cold,  dismal,  awe-inspiring, 
high-up  and  'way-back ;  some  fine  stained-glass, 
some  fine  portraits  of  the  gentle  Saviour,  and 
Mary  his  mother,  more  of  the  latter  by  75  per 


cent,  than  the  former,  I  think ;  several  sisters  of 
charity  following  you  around  begging  for  pennies 
to  help  the  poor  souls  in  purgatory ;  a  great  many 
candles  burning  on  many  altars ;  a  droning,  in- 
toning of  a  company  of  hidden  men  and  monks ; 
and  here  and  there  some  poor  woman  kneeling 
before  some  shrine,  telling  her  beads.  We  vis- 
ited Strassburg  and  saw  the  wooden  caricatures 
of  the  Apostles  do  their  little  twelve  o'clock 
stunts,  and  listened  to  the  flapping  and  crowing 
of  that  immense  cock  perched  on  the  top  of  this 
astronomical  atrocity ;  we  walked  through  Notre 
Dame,  admiring  chiefly  its  doors ;  we  listened  to 
the  organ  in  the  dome  at  Cologne ;  we  attended 
service  in  Westminster,  and  several  times  in 
St.  Paul's ;  and  everywhere  we  were  struck 
with  the  heartlessness,  coldness,  chilliness  of  the 
massive  exteriors  and  surroundings.  In  the  ma- 
jority of  instances  the  minsters  were  surrounded 
by  tumble-down,  shabby,  woefully  ignorant  neigh- 
borhoods ;  as  if  the  large  monster  buildings,  vam- 
pire-like, had  sucked  the  life  out  of  everything 
within  their  reach.  But  in  St.  Peter's  (Rome) 
for  the  first  time  in  our  European  travel,  we 
found  a  beautiful  interior,  everything  clean, 
bright,  sparkling,  grand,  elevating.  No  cheap 
stone  walls  or  plaster,  with  fine  paintings,  time- 
stained  and  almost  blotted  out ;  but  marble  of 
every  shade  and  color ;  gold  work ;  fine  oil  paint- 
ings ;  beautiful  carvings ;  mosaic  and  tesselated 
pavements  ;  statuary  which  could  be  transplanted 
to  Westminster  without  endangering  its  neigh- 
borhood ;  nay,  but  the  rather  improve  it.  The 
four  twisted  porphyry  pillars  which  hold  up  the 
canopy  covering  the  chief  altar,  reminded  me  of 
those  which  hold  the  canopy  over  the  altar  in  the 
Church  of  St.  Louis  (Paris "I,  where  Napoleon 
I.  lies  so  securely  interred  in  his  porphyry  sar- 
cophagus. 

But  the  approaches  to  St.  Peter's  are  shabby, 
filthy,  foul,  and  dirty.  If  one  could  always  re- 
member that  we  are  in  Italy,  then  these  incon- 
gruous things  would  not  disturb  one.  For  in- 
stance, open  urinals,  foul  and  noisome  and  pub- 
lic ;  people  lying  asleep  in  half  clothes  and  rags ; 
children  absolutely  naked ;  venders  of  cheap 
wares  and  tainted  fruit. 

In  Cologne  we  also  visited  the  St.  Ursula 
church,  famous  because  of  its  skulls  and  thigh 
bones  of  the  many  thousand  virgins  who  pre- 
fered  death  to  an  ignominious  life,  which  bones 
are  artistically  woven  into  the  decorations  and 
woodwork  of  this  church. 
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The  one  really  beautiful  church,  on  the  outside, 
was  the  Campanile  and  Baptistry  at  Florence. 
Truly  this  combination  building  was  beautiful  in 
its  different  colored  marbles,  and  the  nobleness 
and  grandeur  of  its  architecture. 

The  Hof  Kirche  in  Lucerne,  several  hundred 
years  old,  was  a  rickety,  two-steepled  structure, 
built  high  and  dry,  because,  as  tradition  goes,  and 
the  local  guides,  there  was  a  time  when  the  river, 
spanned  by  that  ancient  wooden  bridge,  reached 
away  up  to  the  Hof  Kirche,  more  than  a  mile 
away.  I  mention  this  kirche  especially  because 
of  its  unusual  arrangement  of  the  graves  which 
hem  it  in  on  both  sides. 

It  was  in  Lucerne  that  I  had  another  unpoet- 
ical  awakening.  For  years  and  years  my  heart 
had  yearned,  as  the  hart  panteth  for  the  water- 
brooks,  for  this  beauty-spot  on  God's  green  earth, 
fenced  in  by  that  equally  beautiful  Four  Canton 
Sea  {Vierwaldstdtter  Sec),  and  I  could  hardly 
wait  to  get  out  of  the  noisy  railway  station  to 
drink  from  this  fountain  of  pure  delight.  Alas, 
and  yet  more  alas  !  I  couldn't  enthuse  neither  then 
nor  later.  It  was  a  city  of  hotels — rapacious, 
greedy,  and  many  times  unprincipled,  who  made 
no  pretense  of  living  and  keeping  hotels  in  Lu- 
cerne for  their  own  health's  sake  principally — 
and  when  the  hotel  season  was  done,  the  city  was 
practically  dead.  The  Alps,  you  ask?  If  I  had 
never  traveled  in  Colorado,  especially  along  the 
line  of  the  D.  &  R.  G.,  or  the  Santa  Fe,  or  in 
California,  perhaps  the  Alps  would  have  appealed 
to  me ;  but  they  didn't.  My  daughters  and  I, 
adpenstocks  in  hand,  attempted  to  scale  the  dizzy 
heights  of  the  Rigi,  but  after  three  hours'  climb- 
ing, were  driven  back  by  a  terrible  thunder- 
shower,  which  wrecked  my  Gloria-silk  umbrella, 
and  besides  frightening  us  half  out  of  our  wits, 
gave  us  all  a  thorough  drenching  and  a  moi  a 
belladonna  cold.  Then  when  we  ultimately  got 
down  again  to  Weggis,  the  starting-point,  there 
had  been  no  rain ;  nothing  but  sunshine  and 
balmy  breezes  and  chicory  coffee  for  about 
twenty  cents  a  cup.  And  right  here  let  me  ask  of 
my  fellow-suffering  Furopean  traveler :  How 
many  times  in  all  countries  in  Europe,  barring 
none,  have  you  succeeded  in  getting  good  coffee, 
such  as  Mother  used  to  Make  ?  nay,  even  as  good 
as  we  find  it  in  any  quick  lunch  establishment  in 
Broadway,  or  in  Superior  street?  Singular,  isn't 
it,  that  every  European  country  must  adulterate 
every  cup  of  coffee  with  that  hell-stuff — chicory. 

Even  in  gay   Paris,  where  everybody  is  sup- 


posed to  drink  coffee  three  or  four  times  a  day, 
cafe  noir,  or  cafe  au  lait  without  milk — even  here 
coffee  that  is  coffee  is  not  to  be  had.  And  to  ask 
for  tea  is  like  asking  for  milk  in  a  whisky  foundry. 

In  all  my  travels  in  Europe  this  time,  covering 
so  many  weeks,  I  met  but  one  man  whom  I  knew  ! 
And  that  was  my  good  friend  John  Henry  Clarke 
of  London.  It  was  a  sight  for  sore  eyes  to  drop 
in  on  him  unannounced  and  see  him,  faultlessly 
arrayed,  pen  in  hand,  repertorializing  his  latest 
Dictionary  of  Materia  Medica.  He  is  never  ex- 
cited ;  never  in  a  hurry ;  never  anything  but  a 
smiling,  interesting  listener  and  instructive  con- 
versationalist. He  has  not  aged  a  day  since  I 
saw  him  last  in  1900.  I  hope  he  will  visit  our 
country  when  the  next  international  Homeopathic 
Congress  meets  in  1905. 

I  am  not  correct  in  that  statement.  I  did 
meet  another  gentleman  in  London  whom  I 
knew,  and  rather  intimately.  Those  in  my  class 
in  the  old  Homeopathic  Medical  College  of  Mis- 
souri, remember  Van  Pearman,  the  prize  winner 
of  the  class,  and  what  a  lot  of  trouble  he  unin- 
tentionally made  for  me  and  others  of  that  class 
and  the  one  following.  Well,  one  day  in  Lon- 
don, my  daughters  and  I  were  walking  down 
Piccadilly,  when  someone  suddenly  detached 
himself  from  a  bunch  of  people  walking  on  the 
other  side  of  the  pavement,  rushed  towards  me 
with  beaming  face  and  outstretched  hands,  and 
called  me  familiarly  by  my  Christian  name.  And 
it  was  Van  Pearman,  the  chief  wrestler  of  our 
class,  the  winner  of  all  the  prizes,  and  he  who 
promised  in  short  order  to  change  the  ways 
of  the  world  medical — for  he  ivas  a  particularly 
bright  student,  with  a  memory  like  a  phono- 
graphic record.  What  was  he  doing  in  London? 
Showing  the  medical  profession  a  few  American 
techniques?  Not  a  bit  of  it.  He  is  agent  there 
for  an  American  life  insurance  company !  He 
didn't  continue  in  medicine  above  two  years. 
And  what  became  of  the  prizes?  Ah,  well,  the 
usual.  And  still  there  remain  even  to  this  day 
some  few  colleges  who  offer  prizes  for  best  work 
done. 

On  the  French  ship  which  returned  us  to  our 
ain  fair  countree,  I  had  the  pleasure  of  meeting 
two  "  people  "  which  awoke  two  prominent  and 
turning  episodes  in  my  checkered  career.  First 
was  a  delightful  lady  resident  of  New  York  city, 
a  teacher  of  lip-reading,  who  is  a  personal  ac- 
quaintance of  Mrs.  Alexander,  Telephone  Bell's 
wife,  the  latter  being  a  deaf  mute.  It  was  my 
great  pleasure  to  have  been  private  secretary  to  a 
Congressional  Commission  which  went  to  Cali- 
fornia in  '76  to  investigate  the  re-establishment 
of  the  Fast  Mail  system  which  had  been,  after  a 
few  months  of  trial,  laid  off.  On  that  trip  and  of 
that  party  was  Mrs.  Bell,  then  Miss  Hubbard,  her 
father  being  our  chairman ;  naturally,  we  became 
well  acquainted,  an  acquaintanceship  which  has 
continued  to  this  moment;  though  she  is  now  a 
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happy  grandmother  and  I  have  long  since  aban- 
doned the  private  secretary  field  and  forgotten 
my  shorthand  and  entered  upon  a  more  con- 
genial field  of  usefulness — my  present.  The 
other  party  referred  to  was  concerned  in  the 
medical  turning  point,  in  my  equally  checkered 
career.  I  met  a  young  and  very  charming 
lady  from  Philadelphia,  librarian  of  the  Drexel 
Institute,  whose  family  physician  was  a  junior 
when  I  was  a  senior  in  our  dear  alma  mater. 
Dr.  Jennie  Medley  was  a  bright,  particular 
star  of  the  junior  class  and  a  patient,  sweet 
little  lady,  although  Van  Pearman  and  others  of 
"  we  boys  "  would  mingle  decadent  parts  of  the 
"  stiff's "  upstairs  with  her  fried  chicken  and 
things,  which  she  carried  each  day  for  luncheon ; 
and  upon  her  graduation  she  was  at  once  ap- 
pointed to  the  Woman's  Homeopathic  Hospital 
in  Philadelphia.  Again,  I  met  on  this  same  ship 
a  lady  whose  father  was  a  Hungarian  nobleman, 
who  had  taken  up  homeopathy  years  and  years 
ago,  and  worked  hand  and  hand  among  the  Old 
Guard  with  Timothy  Field  Allen  at  the  head. 
This  lady,  daughter  of  this  nobleman,  wrote  out 
most  of  her  father's  notes  and  assisted  in  many 
provings  under  the  care  and  direction  of  Dr. 
Allen,  the  elder.  So  that  there  was  no  dearth  of 
agreeable  topics  for  discussion  on  the  home  trip. 

In  Paris  I  made  several  ineffectual  attempts  to 
see  Drs.  Francois  Cartier  and  Leon  Simon,  those 
master-minds  who  conceived  and  carried  to  safe 
and  satisfactory  conclusion  the  re-interment  of 
Hahnemann  and  the  erection  of  that  beautiful 
memorial  stone,  which  also  I  did  not  this  trip 
have  an  opportunity  of  seeing.  But  my  time  in 
Paris  was  so  taken  up  with  business,  and  the  heat 
was  so  great  that  I  did  not  succeed  in  seeing  my 
friends.  If  they,  or  either  of  them,  see  this  letter, 
I  beg  them  to  understand  that  no  slight  was  in- 
tended, and  that  I  would  have  been  only  too  glad 
to  have  visited  with  them.  But  when  one  is  trav- 
eling sixty  days  on  a  suit  case  and  a  small  alli- 
gator bag,  and  the  laundress  wanted  eight  of  our 
seven  days  to  do  our  washing,  it  is  sometimes  dif- 
ficult to  keep  up  appearances.  And  again,  in 
Paris  as  in  London,  it  was  the  end  of  the  season, 
and  as  Br'er  Clarke  informed  me,  most  of  the 
brethren  were  at  the  seashore  or  scaling  slippery, 
icy  mountains  in  Switzerland. 

On  the  good  ship  which  carried  us  safely, 
though  possibly  a  little  roughly,  to  Europe,  we 
had  the  pleasure  of  meeting  Drs.  Harvey  and 
Fox,  both  of  Philadelphia,  and  both  graduates 
of  Old  Hahnemann.  It  was  a  grateful  break  of 
the  monotony  of  ship  commonplaces  to  chat  with 
these  gentlemen  concerning  this  good  old  homeo- 
pathic school,  with  its  Mohr,  and  Thomas,  and 
A^an  Lennep,  and  Bartlett,  and  Dudley,  and  of  the 
others  whose  names  are  become  equally  famous 
in  homeopathic  circles.  On  our  return  ship  we 
found  a  number  of  Philadelphians,  many  of 
whom  knew  the  homeopathic  profession  there 
very    well,    and    one    lady    had    been    a    patient 


and  great  admirer  of  Dr.  Kent  until  he  removed 
to  Chicago.  While  in  Philadelphia  we  failed  not 
to  call  upon  B.  &  T. — which  means  E.  P.  An- 
shutz,  who  is  not  a  graduated  physician,  but 
knows  more  materia  mcdica  than  nine-tenths  of 
the  profession  who  have  been  away  from  college 
a  half-dozen  years — and  Dr.  Boericke,  a  fine  type 
of  the  strenuous  young  man  and  physician.  This 
twain  took  great  pains  to  advise  me  concerning 
the  places  in  their  city  where  it  would  be  hazard- 
ous for  a  wild  and  woolly  Westerner  with  a 
parish  practice,  a  gold-brick-purchasing  propen- 
sity, and  a  flowered  carpet-bag  to  go.  It  was 
almost  another  Joseph-and-Potiphar's-wife  case 
to  get  away  from  this  couple  of  good  fellows. 
Anshutz  told  me  that  Noble's  surgery  is  a  sell-er. 
In  Paris  I  missed  Carter's  Little  Liver  Pills, 
which  were  so  lavishly  advertised  in  1900 — per- 
haps because  it  was  the  Exposition  year.  I  found 
that  mean,  wicked  pretense  of  an  American  news- 
paper, the  Nezv  York  Herald,  still  talking  hotui- 
letically  and  stupidly  of  all  the  French  and  Eng- 
lish notabilities  and  giving  no  American  news, 
any  more  than  the  English  papers  do,  which  latter 
usually  consists  of  a  report  of  a  lynching  in 
Georgia  or  a  holocausting  in  Delaware,  or 
thirty  lines  of  stock  reports.  It  does  seem  to 
me  that  an  enterprising  American  could  fill 
his  "  glad  rags  "  with  good  money,  if  he  would 
for  three  or  four  months  each  year  issue 
daily  a  four-page  paper  devoted  to  American 
news,  and  American  news  only.  There  may 
be  some  telegraphic  trouble  in  the  way,  but 
surely  in  June,  July,  August,  and  September  of 
every  year,  when  the  foreign  cities,  from  Liver- 
pool to  Naples,  are  crowded  with  homesick 
Americans,  a  great  many  papers  could  be  sold  in 
London,  Paris,  Lucerne,  and  in  Italian  cities. 
Think  of  it,  on  this  24th  day  of  August  I  have 
not  had  a  word  from  the  United  States  since  the 
17th  of  July,  except  as  above  excepted.  I  don't 
know  how  the  P.  O.  scandal  ended,  if  it  is  ended  ; 
whether  our  energetic  President  is  away  bear- 
hunting  ;  whether  any  great  public  man  has  died 
or  got  married.  I  don't  know  what  Chauncey 
Depew's  latest  (alleged)  joke  is  like;  or  what 
the  Governor  of  North  Carolina  once  said  to  the 
Governor  of  South  Carolina.  Cut  off  almost  as 
completely  from  America,  as  if  I  had  been  trans- 
planted to  Mars.  And  I  sometimes  catch  myself 
wondering  how  the  remaining  seventy-two  mil- 
lions of  Americans  have  been  able  to  keep  house 
without  my  mingling,  counseling  and  directing 
them  for  their  own  good.  And  then  as  to  Home- 
opathy :  there  must  be  Peace,  lots  of  Peace,  over 
in  America  now,  as  I  have  not  had  an  opportunity 
since  July  to  see  what  has  been  going  on,  and, 
therefore,  could  take  no  hand  in  the  scrimmage. 
But  wait  till  I  get  back — away  from  fleas,  and 
Alps,  and  Alpenstocks,  and  alleged  watermelons ; 
wait  till  I  have  looked  over  my  small  mountain  of 
mail,  first-  and  second-class,  and  get  the  lay 
of  the  land  once  more  ! 
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Sensdtlons. 

A  case  of  congenital  cataract  in  an  adult,  was 
operated  on  recently  in  Glasgow,  the  chief  inter- 
est of  which  lay  in  the  attempts  made  to  ascer- 
tain how  far  the  revelations  of  acquired  vision 
correspond  with  the  patient's  previous  concep- 
tion of  things.  Objectively  a  few  points  of  in- 
terest were  ascertained,  or  rather  confirmed, 
among  others  the  fact  that  distance  judging  over 
even  very  limited  spaces  is  a  faculty  primarily 
entirely  due  to  vision  and  experience.  Subjec- 
tively the  facts  were  more  difficult  to  ascertain, 
and  the  correspondence  between  things  as  seen 
through  the  sense  of  touch  and  through  the  eyes 
appears  to  have  been  less  close  in  this  case  than 
in  some  others.  This  is  possibly  due  either  to 
the  patient's  vocabulary  being  limited  or  that  he 
lacked  imagination.  A  newspaper  correspond- 
ent, however,  naturally  lacked  neither,  and  the 
patient's  sensations  as  translated  by  him  are  noth- 
ing if  not  picturesque.  Hence  the  public  as  well 
as  the  patient  has  reason  to  be  thankful  for  his 
recovery.  "  From  amid  the  beauties  of  Nature, 
of  whose  glories  he  could  not  tell,  he  went  to 
dwell  in  the  gloomy  building  planted  in  the  midst 
of  business  offices  in  West  Regent  Street,  Glas- 
gow, and  here,  after  operations  the  success  of 
which  forms  one  of  the  sensations  of  the  surgical 
world  to-day,  he  enjoyed  his  first  vision  of  things 
on  earth,  etc."  It  was  in  his  "humble  home" 
some  nights  later  that  he  told  the  story  of  his 
recovery  to  the  Mail's  correspondent.  Primarily 
his  recovery  was  due  to  a  passing  medical  stud- 
ent, who  saw  the  patient  by  accident,  recognized 
that  the  condition  was  curable,  and  persuaded  his 
friends  to  send  him  into  Glasgow  for  operation. 

Such  cases  are  sufficiently  rare  to  be  always 
interesting,  but  the  greatest  interest  of  this  one 
lies  in  the  extraordinary  fact  that  it  is  now  proved 
to  be  possible  for  a  curable  case  of  congenital 
cataract  to  go  untouched  for  thirty  years  even  in 
so  civilized  a  country  as  Scotland.  In  semi- 
civilized  countries  such  cases  are  not  so  uncom- 
mon. In  all  of  them  after  successful  operation 
it  has  been  found  that  color  sensations  are  a  par- 
ticular source  of  pleasure  to  the  patient,  and  that 
some  difficulty  is  experienced  in  identifying  by 
the  eyes  alone  persons  and  objects  previously 
perfectly  familiar  to  the  patient,  through  his  ears 
and  hands. 

In  the  Glasgow  case  the  patient  appears  to 
have  been  particularly  struck  by  the  unexpected 
beauty  of  the  opposite  sex,  and  is  wisely  not  go- 
ing to  be  in  a  hurry  to  get  married.  "  There  are 
sae  many  beautiful  women  it  will  be  rather  hard 
to  make  a  choice.'' 


A  correspondent  has  related  to  us  a  case  wrhere 
a  similar  patient  was  apparently  equally  struck 
by  the  same  fact,  but  found  it  less  difficult  to 
come  to  a  decision.  The  patient,  a  Greek  young 
woman  of  nineteen,  blind  from  her  birth,  was 
operated  on  with  equal  surgical  success  but  other 
results  of  a  less  desirable  character.  As  in  the 
Glasgow  case  the  first  person  she  saw  was  her 
doctor,  the  second  the  male  friend  of  another 
woman  patient.  She  expressed  no  open  admira- 
tion for  him,  but  the  third  day  she  vanished  from 
the  hospital  in  his  company,  and  her  next  ap- 
pearance there  some  months  later  was  as  a  pa- 
tient of  an  entirely  different  character.  Sur- 
gically the  case  was  a  great  success;  morally  it 
left  something  to  be  desired. 
♦•     ♦ 

Acquiring  the    Alcoholic  Habit  Through  Patent 
Medicines. 

It  is  now  a  well-known  fact  to  the  medical  pro- 
fession that  the  much-vaunted  nostrums  of  the 
public  press  contain  large  quantities  of  alcohol, 
some  up  to  the  extent  of  forty  per  cent.,  but  that 
the  laity,  especially  the  temperance  laity,  is  cog- 
nizant of  this  fact,  is  not  by  any  means  so  sure. 
No  doubt  the  patent  medicine  tippler  has  long 
agoo  been  seized  of  the  fine  nervine  qualities  of 
these  never-failing  cure-alls;  and  if  he  perchance 
happens  to  have  obtained  some  little  celebrity  in 
his  local  sphere,  has  had  his  picture  in  the  paper, 
and  has  thus  been  made  doubly  happy.  What 
fine  embellishments  for  the  public  press  are  these 
"  before "  and  "  after,"  these  cadaveric  and 
bloated  physiognomies,  paid  for  by  the  square 
inch!  A  well-known  surgeon  said  in  our  pres- 
ence the  other  day  that  he  believed  the  people 
in  this  country  drank  too  much  tea  and  coffee, 
and  too  little  ale  and  beer.  This  is  probably 
correct,  but  he  might  have  gone  a  step  further 
and  included  "  swilling  "  with  patent  alcoholic 
preparations.  What  little  medicinal  properties 
these  masked  "  compounds  "  possess  is  due  alto- 
gether to  the  iodide  of  potash  and  alcohol  they 
contain,  and  one  had  far  better  take  his  "  bitters  " 
openly  and  above-board  in  the  form  of  beer  and 
ale  than  be  constantly  drenching  and  soaking  the 
system  with  these  "  sure-shot  "  decoctions.  The 
people  are  not  alive  to  these  dangerous  prepara- 
tions, and  what  is  more,  the  public  press  is  not 
going  to  put  them  on.  The  revenues  from  that 
source  of  advertising  are  far  too  fat  for  that;  but 
if  only  one  could  be  got  to  step  out  and  scrape 
off  the  filth  and  slime  which  daily,  in  great 
chunks,  is  daubed  here  and  there  on  every  page, 
column  after  column,  there  might  be  some  hope 
of  a  good  all  round  revival.     There  are  a  few 
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periodicals  on  the  United  States  which  wholly 
eschew  all  advertising  of  this  class,  a  most  not- 
able instance  being  the  Ladies'  Home  Journal, 
'  which  has  steadily  and  persistently  refused  to 
fatten  at  the  patent  medicine  trough.  Decent 
journalism  demands  clean  sheets,  and  not  min- 
ute descriptions  of  running  sores,  gonorrheal  dis- 
charges, etc.,  ad  nauseam. 
♦     ♦ 

The  Teeth  and  Jaws  in  Pre-historic  Skulls. 

In  the  Dental  Association  Journal,  Dr.  Wil- 
liam Wright  gives  an  interesting  account  of  the 
teeth  and  jaws  in  a  series  of  prehistoric  skulls 
which  were  found  in  Yorkshire,  England. 

The  skulls,  says  Dr.  Wright,  naturally  fall  into 
two  groups,  the  first  consisting  of  47  skulls  of 
the  Neolithic  and  Bronze  Ages,  29  of  which  are 
male  and  18  are  female;  the  second  group  of  20 
skulls,  13  male  and  7  female,  of  the  Early  Iron 
Age.  The  skulls  of  the  first  group  are  mainly 
brachycephalic,  and  belong  to  the  Celtic  or  mixed 
Iberian  and  Celtic  races;  those  of  the  second  are 
mainly  dolichocephalic,  and  belong  most  prob- 
ably to  the  Teutonic  race. 

The  most  noticeable  features  of  the  teeth  was 
their  excellent  condition,  as  regards  number, 
regularity,  and  freedom  from  disease.  Among 
the  skulls  of  the  Stone  and  Bronze  Ages  espe- 
cially, it  was  no  unusual  occurence  to  find  jaws 
with  the  teeth  in  the  most  perfect  condition 
imaginable.  It  was  possible  to  take  the  upper 
molar  length  (Flower)  in  60  per  cent,  of  the 
earlier  skulls  and  in  50  per  cent,  of  the  later 
skulls,  and  this  after  they  had  undergone  the 
double  experience  of  burial  and  exhumation. 

In  only  one  skull  was  there  found  a  carious 
tooth — a  first  left  lower  molar.  Alveolar  ab- 
scesses, however,  had  been  present  in  four  cases 
among  the  earlier  group,  and  in  one  in  the  latter 
group.  The  relative  freedom  of  the  molars  from 
caries  would  seem  to  be  due  from  their  crown 
being  quickly  worn  down  to  a  level  surface,  and 
the  pulp  speedily  becoming  calcified.  Assuming 
that  the  abscesses  were  due  to<  caries,  there  were 
thus  6  cases  in  67  skulls.  This  proportion  is 
slightly  higher  than  that  met  with  in  skulls 
from  long  barrows  only,  where  46  cases  have 
been  noted  in  562  skulls;  it  is  lower  than  that 
found  in  the  round  barrows  only,  where  10  cases 
have  been  found  in  47  skulls. 

The  suggestion  that  caries  was  more  common 
in  the  North  of  England  than  in  the  South  in 
prehistoric  times  is  not  borne  out.  The  flatten- 
ing of  the  molars,  and  at  times  of  the  bicuspids, 
was  no  doubt  due  to  the  coarsely-milled  grain 
mixed  with  more  or  less  dirt  or  grit  from  the 
mill.  No  supernumerary  or  supplemental  teeth 
were  found  in  any  of  the  skulls.  The  cuspida- 
tion  of  the  molars  was  with  difficulty,  and  only  in 
a  few  cases,  ascertainable.  Special  attention  was 
directed  to  the  second  lower  molar,  which 
seemed    to    be    invariably    quadricuspid.      Ex- 


tremely deep  canine  fossae  were  noted  in  a  num- 
ber of  cases.  The  upper  incisors  of  one  skull  were 
vertically  fissured.  One  lower  canine  was  noticed 
to  have  two  fangs;  this  is  an  abnormality  not 
uncommonly  found  in  prehistoric  skulls,  though 
according  to  the  late  Professor  Rolleston,  it  is 
but  rarely  met  with  in  the  jaws  of  modern  civi- 
lized races.  Dr.  Wright's  investigations  show 
that  all  measurements  are  greater  in  the  jaws  of 
the  Stone  and  Bronze  periods  than  in  those  of  the 
Iron  period,  and  that  this  is  especially  true  of  the 
bichondyloid  width  and  of  the  width  of  the  ra- 
mus. The  indices  show  that  the  earlier  race  was 
more  orthognathic,  and  that  they  had  relatively 
wider  palates  and  a  smaller  basio-nasal  length. 


(Blobules, 

— While  we  were  in  Paris  we  learned  of  the 
death  of  Dr.  H.  B.  Van  Norman  of  Cleveland,  at 
the  ripe  age  of  69.  When  we  last  saw  the  Doctor, 
on  the  train  to  and  from  Columbus  at  the  Spring 
State  meeting,  'he  was  the  picture  of  health  and 
vigor.  He  had  at  one  time  contemplated  joining 
our  European  tour,  and  at  Columbus  was  quite 
enthusiastic  concerning  the  trip.  Dr.  Van  Nor- 
man was  a  fine  specimen  of  man  and  physician, 
and  his  passing  has  left  a  void  in  his  large  prac- 
tice on  the  west  side  of  our  river.  Thus,  one  by 
one,  the  Old  Guard  is  falling,  but  still  facing  the 
Homeopathic  East.  None  of  these  old  doctors 
ever  forgot  their  early  training.  They  stuck  to 
homeopathy  to  the  last,  although  they  saw  it 
trampled  under  foot  and  scoffed  at  by  the  later 
generation  which  has  been  bugteriologically  bit- 
ten and  had  dined  full  well  on  serum  therapy. 

— Dr.  Richey  Horner,  the  genial  and  always 
smiling  editor-in-chief  of  the  Cleveland  Medical 
and  Surgical  Reporter,  has  a  little  fun  with  us 
during  our  temporary  absence  out  of  the  coun- 
try ;  he  does  it  nicely  and  pleasantly  and  smil- 
ingly. As  he  has  so  many  offices  and  duties,  be- 
sides a  rattling  good,  paying  practice,  we  wonder 
how  in  Samhill  he  keeps  his  temper  unruffled  and 
has  the  time  to  devote  to  ourself  and  our  flippant 
writings.  We  had  stated  in  a  former  issue  that 
the  Cleveland  Homeopathic  College  journal  had 
issued  a  wonderful  Institute  number  during  and 
before  the  Institute  meeting  here,  and  by  infer- 
ence charged  that  the  local  committee  had,  in 
fact,  paid  for  that  bit  of  enterprise  on  the  part  of 
the  genial  Richey  Horner.  Whereat  he  returns 
the  favor  by  denying  the  soft  impeachment  in 
toto.  Well,  well,  we  didn't  keep  the  books  of  the 
local  committee,  and  did  not  participate  in  the 
many  meetings,  being  too  busy  attending  to  our 
parish  practice  out  in  the  dim  outskirts  of  the 
town,  so  we  are  not  responsible  for  the  peculiar 
statement  of  account  which  the  treasurer  sent  us 
and  from  which  we  learned  the  amount  of  our 
assessment — which,  to  be  frank,  was  only  half 
the  amount  we  had  subscribed.  As  we  feel  good 
natured  this  morning,  and  grateful  that  Richey 
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Horner  did  not  say  some  really  cutting  things 
about  us,  as  he  might  easily  have  been  tempted 
to  do,  we  will  not  prolong  this  discussion,  lest  it 
terminate  in  a  Jones-Gilchrist  name-calling  fest. 
But  when  Dr.  Horner  has  a  little  space  in  his 
world-moving  journal  we  would  like  him  to  give 
an  itemized  account  of  the  lump  sum  which  was 
charged  against  him,  his  office  and  journal,  in 
the  aforesaid  treasurer's  statement.  The  lump 
sum  was  startlingly  large,  and  attracted  our  at- 
tention and  our  amusement.  But  as  our  assess- 
ment had  fallen  50  per  cent,  short  of  what  we  had 
anticipated,  we  had  no  kick  coming.  Like  Wil- 
son's Whisky,  That's  All. 

— We  note  with  pleasure  the  return  of  Dr.  S. 
S.  Smythe  of  Denver  to  a  place  on  his  former 
journal,  The  Critique.  We  knew  all  along  that 
he  couldn't  stay  away  from  the  old  tripod.  But 
this  isn't  saying  that  Br'er  Mastin  hasn't  been 
giving  The  Critique  some  fine  service,  for,  in- 
deed, he  has.  We  therefore  welcome  the  Doctor 
to  his  old  place  and  hope  that  his  long  rest  has 
restored  him  in  mind  and  body,  and  that  he  will 
again  show  the  profession  of  Colorado  and  else- 
where what  he  can  do. 

— We  notice  in  Progress — with  its  beautiful 
winged  Pegasus  cover — that  a  page  is  devoted 
to  Automobile  Items.  This  is  a  distinct  and 
unique  departure  from  the  ordinary  medical 
journal.  In  other  ways  the  new  journal  shows 
its  spirit  and  purpose.  If  Br'er  Stickler  can 
keep  it  up,  that  is  to  say,  if  he  can  continue  to  be 
the  whole  journal,  there  can  be  no  doubt  of  its 
success.  But  after  the  novelty  of  editing  and 
professoring  wears  off  a  bit,  one  is  apt  to  fall 
back  upon  one's  associates  to  do  the  hard  work. 
And  a  journal  to  be  a  success  cannot  stand  that. 

— Dr.  C.  S.  Fahnestock  of  Laporte,  Ind.,  died 
during  July  last  of  apoplexy  at  the  age  of  56. 
Dr.  Fahnestock  was  Professor  of  Surgery  dur- 
ing our  senior  year  at  the  old  Homeopathic  of 
Missouri,  and  every  one  of  that  class  remembers 
him  as  a  most  courteous  gentleman,  a  good 
homeopath,  and  a  skillful  surgeon.  He  was  a 
young  man  then,  and  full  of  ambition ;  he  did  not 
again  teach  in  our  alma  mater ;  but  we  heard  of 
him  later  as  of  the  staff  of  the  Hering — or  was 
it  the  Dunham — and  always,  however,  as  a  fine 
teacher,  enthusiastic  and  painstaking. 

— Dr.  Harlan  Pomeroy  has  removed  his  office 
to  the  Merchants'  Building,  347  Erie  street, 
Cleveland.  Dr.  Pomeroy  is  one  of  our  young-old 
physicians  with  a  fine  practice,  and  he  has  found 
it  necessary  at  last  to  come  down  into  the  city  for 
the  greater  convenience  of  his  office  practice. 

— Upton  A.  Sharetts,  M.  D.,  of  1225  North 
Tejon  street,  Colorado  Springs,  Colorado,  who 
is  highly  recommended  by  Drs.  J.  B.  Gregg  Cus- 
tis,  T.  L.  Shearer,  W.  B.  Van  Lennep,  W.  C. 
Goodno,  and  many  other  equally  famous  physi- 
cians of  the  East,  after  several  years  of  special 
studv   at   home   and   abroad   in   the  methods  of 


treating  tuberculosis,  has  opened  offices  at  the 
above  number  and  place,  where  he  will  be  pleased 
to  receive  such  patients  as  may  need  his  services. 

— The  Medical  Counselor  has  about  closed  the 
vivid  and  coruscating  correspondence  between 
Dr.  S.  A.  Jones  of  Ann  Arbor  and  Professor  Gil- 
christ of  the  Iowa  University.  We  could  have 
foretold  that  it  would  end  as  it  has  ended,  in  bit- 
terness and  reproach.  It  takes  a  good  deal  of 
patience  to  deal  with  a  correspondent-combatant 
who  will  not  adhere  to  the  ordinary  rules  of  the 
game,  but  will  ere  long  use  unpleasant  language 
and  innuendo.  Wre  know  the  temptation  which 
assails  such  combatants.  We  got  into  a  contro- 
versy with  a  former  Omaha  physician  on  the 
Use-of-the-Repertory  question ;  and  although  we 
had  entered  upon  the  discussion  with  the  best 
intention  of  sticking  closely  to  the  text,  we  found 
ere  long  the  desire  to  say  something  cutting  and 
caustic.  So  the  editor  of  the  journal  who  was 
publishing  our  letters,  very  wisely  cut  off  the  de- 
bate, which  had  degenerated  into  a  name-calling 
fest.  Dr.  Jones  is  a  dangerous  antagonist  with 
the  pen,  and  the  truly  wise  man  will  not  molest 
him.  We  have  tried  both  ways,  and  speak  from 
sad  experience. 

— Br'er  Arndt  of  San  Francisco — he  and  his 
classes — have  been  doing  something  'way  out 
there  on  the  Pacific  Coast.  The  little  pamphlet 
bound  in  red  paper,  which  lies  before  us,  is  a 
record  of  the  original  provings  made  by  a  class 
of  student-provers  of  Xerophyllum  (Tamalpais 
Lily)  and  gives  evidence  on  every  page  of  being 
of  great  value  in  dermatology  and  kindred  affec- 
tions. In  many  places  it  touches  elbows  with 
rhus  tox,  and  in  others  it  runs  close  along  the 
line  with  the  other  lily — the  tiger  lily.  But  when 
all  is  said  that  can  be  said,  and  said  in  all  praise 
and  kindness,  the  question  will  obtrude :  Of  what 
value  to  add  335  new  symptoms  to  an  already 
overloaded  and  badly  confused  materia  medica? 
Instead  of  adding  to  the  burden  of  memory  which 
disheartens  and  discourages  the  student,  and, 
therefore,  drives  him  into  the  surgical  specialties, 
why  not  adopt  and  prosecute  vigorously  the  plan 
of  the  O.  O.  &  L.  Society,  and  engage  in  improv- 
ing the  known  and  many-years  used  remedies 
which  have  been  handed  down  to  us  through 
nearly  a  hundred  years?  As  an  exercise  in 
homeopathic  proving  the  plan  adopted  by  Dr. 
Arndt  was  splendid.  But  as  an  addition  to  our 
working  tools  we  question  its  value.  It  is  our 
materia  medica,  and  its  wretched  teaching,  that 
has  almost  laid  us  by  the  heels  on  the  Marathon 
of  old  school  medicine.  Let  us  the  rathe  find 
some  way  of  cutting  down  the  useless  verbiage, 
and  get  down  to  facts. 

The   American   Physician. 
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WE  note  that  the  Pacific  Coast  Journal  of 
Homeopathy  seems  to  have  seen  a  great 
light,  and  a  great  deal  of  it  at  Boston.  We  are 
reasonably  sure  that  our  good,  hard-headed,  bald- 
headed  Bro.  Arndt  didn't  write  that  editorial 
which  begins  abruptly,  "  Never  did  Boston  look 
more  beautiful,"  reminding  one  of  that  mediaeval 
novel  which  always  began  with,  "  A  lone  horse- 
man might  have  been  seen  wending  his  way 
down  a  distant  hill,''  only  he  wasn't  there. 

Everybody  now  knows  that  it  rained  unceas- 
ingly and  unremittingly  during  the  sittings  of 
the  Institute  in  Boston;  that  all  the  lambent  en- 
thusiasm went  out  to  the  late  "  Fighting  Joe  " 
Hooker,  whose  monument  was  being  unveiled. 
This  gushing  young  thing  who  did  this  mother- 
of-pearl  editorial  must  have  had  a  good  time, 
forsooth.     It  reads  like  a  baby-ribboned  gradu- 


ation essay  in  bombazine  and  straight-front, 
with  lots  of  ice  cream  and  nabisco  biscuits  and 
Japnese  napkins.  Better  not  let  your  pen-space 
out  to  anyone  else  Bro.  Arndt.  There  is  only 
one  Arndt,  and  we  know  his  "  fist."  Dear,  dear, 
but  it  was  a  sweet  account  of  a  time  when  never 
before  did  Boston  look  more  beautiful!  If 
Florence  Ward  wrote  this  editorial  we  apologize. 
But  not  otherwise.  Dr.  Ward  was  there,  and  as 
well-deserved  attention  and  honors  are  always 
accorded  her,  she  may  have  seen  Boston  when  it 
was  "  never  more  beautiful  ";  but  we  know  this 
lady  too  well  to  believe  that  she  could  have  writ- 
ten this  ice-cream-soda  editorial. 


DR.  J.  P.  SUTHERLAND,  the  new  President 
of  the  American  Institute  of  Homeopathy, 
has  now  entered  the  Gatchell-Horner-Kraft 
class  in  that  the  journalists  are  taking  liberties 
with  his  name.  Several  of  our  exchanges  are 
spelling  him  down  as  Southerland.  But,  as 
Richey  Horner  might  very  easily  and  pleasantly 
say,  that  is  the  penalty  we  pay  for  being  great. 


rP  HE  September  issue  of  the  Chironian — 
1  which,  by  the  by,  is  unusually  bright  and 
practical  this  season — gives  a  fine  portrait  of  Dr. 
E.  B.  Nash,  together  with  a  few  items  of  bio- 
graphy. In  this  latter  respect  Dr.  Nash  differs 
from  Dr.  Wm.  M.  Butler,  whose  picture  appears 
in  another  issue  of  this  same  journal,  but  who 
in  his  biography  coyly  forgets  to  give  the  day  of 
his  birth.  We  have  known  Dr.  Nash  for  many 
years,  first  as  a  "  supply  "  in  our  Alma  Mater, 
when  he  gave  us  a  valuable  course  on  fevers. 
Now  he  has  attained  to  professorship  in  the 
New  York  school,  and  we  know  that  he  is  popu- 
lar, as  he  has  always  been.  Dr.  Butler  we  have 
known  at  long  distance  for  many  years.  There 
was,  indeed,  one  occasion,  the  loving-cupping  of 
good  father  Couch  at  Buffalo,  when  Porter  and 
Walton  and  ourself  visited  Dr.  Butler  in  the 
privacy  of  his  retirement  and  disturbed  him  a 
good  deal  before  we  let  him  return  to  the  bosom 
of  Morpheus.  We  remember  him  as  a  jolly 
good  fellow,  which  nobody  can  deny.  But  when 
were  you  born,  Doctor?     'Raus  damit! 
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1 2th  Street,  New  York. 

References  in  this  department  are    made   by  number.     (See    issues   of 
January  or  December  each  year.) 


Bromine. 

Dr.  J.  R.  Horner  (Cleveland  Med.  and  Surg. 
Jour.)  cites  from  Hering  the  following  excellent 
indications: 

"  The  principle  curative  sphere  of  bromine  is 
not  scrofula,  but  affections  of  the  chest,  heart, 
and  eyes.  In  the  most  violent  inflammations  as 
well  as  in  chronic  affections  of  these  organs,  for 
instance,  consumption,  brom.  will  prove  ex- 
tremely useful,  provided  all  the  symptoms  cor- 
respond. I  have  cured  a  number  of  cases  of 
tuberculosis  pulmonalis  with  spong.  30,  some- 
times exhibiting  it  in  alternation  with  hep.  sulph. 
30;  in  some  cases,  however,  iod.,  and  in  others 
brom.,  may  be  more  advantageous.  In  croup, 
likewise,  brom.  may  sometimes  be  super- 
ior to  spong.  Most  kinds  of  croup,  being 
originally  a  species  of  urticaria,  ars.  will,  in 
most  cases,  be  found  preferable  to  brom.  In 
the  so-called  complicated  inflammation  of  the 
lungs,  and  in  incipient  hepatization,  it  is  as  im- 
portant a  remedy  as  phosph.  It  is  worthy  of 
remark  that  phosph.  has  a  more  specific  action 
on  the  left  lung;  brom.  on  the  contrary,  on  the 
right,  to  judge  from  the  symptoms." 

Nux  Vomica. 

Dr.  (J.  S.  Haines  5  says:  It  would  seem  as  if 
it  were  impossible  to  say  anything  regarding 
this  polycrest  that  is  not  already  familiar  to 
everyone.  Yet,  sometimes  nux  is  asked  to  do 
too  much,  and  is  prescribed  for  conditions  for 
which  it  is  illy  suited,  and  for  which  other  reme- 
dies would  be  much  better.  The  nux  patient  is 
supposed  to  be  one  who  is  much  troubled  with 
constipation.  He  is  so  troubled  very  often,  yet 
he  may  have  either  diarrhea  or  even  real  dysen- 
tery. It  is  surprising  to  some  to  learn  that  in 
either  case  the  indications  which  will  attract  us 
to  nux  will  be  very  much  the  same.  Briefly  put 
— we  may  say  that  it  is  indicated  when  peristaltic 
action  is  increased  and  irregular.  This  is  one  of 
the  direct  affects  of  nux  which  stimulates  this 
muscular  coat  of  the  intestines,  increasing  per- 
istalsis. By  this  effect  nux  may  produce  a  diar- 
rhea. ^  The  typical  nux  constipation,  then,  is  one 
in  which  there  is  frequent  urging  to  stool,  which 
is  ineffectual.  The  resulting  stool  is  unsatisfac- 
tory and  small  and  incomplete.  The  peristaltic 
action  may  keep  up,  and  then  the  patient  will 
say  that  he  constantly  desires  to  have  a  stool, 
but  with  all  his  urging  little  is  passed,  and  that 
with  difficulty.  Often  this  remedy  is  prescribed 
for  a  constipation  that  is  due  to  and  accompanied 


by  a  torpor  or  inertia  of  the  bowels.  There  is 
little  or  no  peristalsis,  and  we  give  nux  3d,  or 
6th,  without  result.  This  state  is  not  one  that 
calls  for  the  homeopathic  administration  of  the 
remedy.  It  requires  a  better  similimum.  If  we 
give  nux  for  such  a  condition,  we  shall  have  to 
give  ten  drops  or  less  of  the  tincture,  and  then 
we  shall  get  a  physiological  action  which  will 
result  in  increased  peristalsis  and,  perhaps,  a 
diarrhea,  or  at  least  a  relief  of  constipation. 
But  we  shall  not  obtain  its  curative  or  homeo- 
pathic effects. 

The  Cough  of  Allium   Cepa. 

Professor  J.  T.  Kent,  M.  D.,23  in  a  most  ex- 
cellent paper  on  this  drug  says  it  is  indicated 
when  there  are  acute  complaints  of  the  voice; 
catarrhal  hoarseness;  copious  expectoration  of 
mucus  from  the  larynx.  Violent  inflammation 
of  the  larynx  coming  on  very  rapidly,  with  that 
cough  I  spoke  of,  and  the  tearing  in  the  larynx. 
Some  will  describe  it  as  a  sensation  as  if  some- 
thing were  being  torn  loose.  Those  who  de- 
scribe more  accurately  will  say  that  it  feels  as  if 
a  hook  were  dragging  up  through  the  larynx 
with  every  cough.  Tickling  in  the  larynx  with 
hoarseness.  In  the  whooping-cough  there  is 
this  same  painfulness  of  the  larynx.  The  child 
shakes  and  shudders  and  you  can  see  that  it 
dreads  the  cough  because  of  the  tearing  pain  in 
the  larynx.  Cough  and  difficult  breathing  from 
inspiring  cold  air,  yet  a  warm  draft  will  so  in- 
crease the  tickling  that  it  is  sure  to  set  the 
patient  coughing.  So  the  cough  is  aggravated 
both  by  cold  air  and  a  warm  room.  Colds 
sometimes  travel  down  into  the  bronchial  tubes 
and  are  attended  with  fever  and  rapid  pulse.  If 
the  tickling  in  the  larynx,  the  cough  from  inspir- 
ing the  cold  air,  worse  in  a  warm  room  and  in 
the  evening,  with  tearing  pain  in  the  larynx,  are 
present,  allium  cepa  will  cure.  The  cough  is 
spasmodic  and  resembles  croup  or  whooping- 
cough.  Cepa  has  a  record  for  croupy  cough. 
The  old  lady  binds  onion  on  the  throat  of  the 
child  with  croup,  and  no  doubt,  out  in  the  back 
woods,  where  there  are  no  doctors,  it  is  far 
better  than  old-school  treatment. 

Here  is  a  fairly  good  description  from  the 
Guiding  Symptoms:  "Hoarse,  harsh,  ringing, 
spasmodic  cough,  excited  by  constant  tickling  in 
the  larynx;  cough  produces  a  raw,  splitting  pain 
in  the  larynx,  so  acute  and  so  severe  as  to  com- 
pel the  patient  to  crouch  from  suffering,  and  to 
make  every  effort  to  suppress  the  cough." 
"  Severe,  laryngeal  cough,  which  compels  the 
patient  to  grasp  the  larynx;  feels  as  if  cough 
would  tear  it."  The  child  will  reach  up  to  the 
larynx  and  clutch  it.  This  is  wholly  different 
from  the  aconite  condition,  when  the  child,  after 
exposure  to  a  dry,  cold  wind,  wakes  before  mid- 
night with  a  hoarse,  barking  cough,  and  clutches 
the  larynx.  So  aconite  cannot  be  substituted 
for  allium  cepa. 
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The  Bilberry  {Vdccinium  Myrtiilus) 
in  Typhoid  Fever. 

For  fourteen  years  Dr.  Max  M.  Bernstein 
has  been  experimenting  with  this  remedy  in  in- 
testinal diseases.  He  gives  their  general  his- 
tory.20 

The  small,  almost  black,  and  sweet  berries  of 
this  well-known  shrub  (bilberry,  blueberry,  or 
whortleberry)  growing  all  over  the  Continent, 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland — preferably  in  heathy 
woods,  bogs,  moors,  and  mountains — have  in 
this  country  never  had  any  medicinal  applica- 
tion, and  have  been  used  only  in  jams  and  tarts. 

In  France,  and  especially  in  the  northern 
provinces,  the  berries  are  very  popular  for  eat- 
ing, and  are  sometimes  used  as  a  light  astrin- 
gent. 

In  Germany  they  are  a  favorite  popular  rem- 
edy for  diarrheas,  and  are  used  either  in  the 
form  of  dry  berries,  tinctures,  extracts,  or  fruit 
wines,  or  syrups.  During  the  last  ten  years  they 
have  claimed  greater  attention  on  the  part  of  the 
medical  profession,  and  have  been  recommended 
by  Winternitz  for  skin  affections  and  burns,  and 
by  others  for  superficial  chronic  glossitis,  and  as- 
injections  and  suppositories  in  colitic  conditions, 
etc.  In  other  countries  the  bilberries  have  like- 
wise been  known  only  as  a  popular  remedy,  and 
are  mentioned  in  the  older  editions  of  the  phar- 
macopeias of  Finland,  Belgium,  Sweden,  and 
Spain,  but  have  nowhere  at  any  time  attained  to 
the  position  of  a  recognized  drug. 

Bernstein  used  them  in  decoction  first  as 
astringent.  Observing  an  anti-fermentative  ef- 
fect, he  tested  typhoid  and  other  intestinal  bacilli 
with  the  bilberry  decoction,  and  proved  it  to 
possess  a  powerful  bactericidal  action,  though 
non-poisonous.  Pleasant  to  take,  and  unmodi- 
fied by  the  stomach  and  bowels,  it  reaches  the 
lowest  parts  of  the  bowel  in  an  active  form.  He 
therefore  advises  it  as  an  intestinal  antiseptic, 
preventing  re-absorption  and  shortening  the 
duration  of  the  infection.  He  also  claims  for  it 
■a  soothing  and  healing  action  on  the  ulcers,  and 
by  reason  of  its  anti-fermentative  action,  a  pre- 
vention of  over-distention  and  consequent  per- 
foration. 


Internal  Vaccination. 

In  the  April  number  of  the  Medical  Advance 
I  notice  article  by  Dr.  Breese,  "  Modern  Vac- 
cination by  Homeopathic  Methods."  I  as  an 
allopathic  physician  have  no  experience  with 
that  method.  If  the  effect  of  said  method  is  as 
good  as  "  our  way  "  I  would  much  prefer  it,  so 
I  am  going  to  ask  every  homeopathic  physician 
who  reads  this  to  write  me  a  card  or  letter  veri- 
fying Dr.  Breese's  article.  I  am  searching  after 
truth  from  any  source. — T.  V.  Bryant,  M.  D., 
Hammon,  Oklahoma. 


Reasons    for  Supportiny   State  Medical  Licen- 
sure* 

BY   H.    M.    PAIXE,    M.    D., 
West  Newton,  Mass. 

REPLY     TO     AN     EDITORIAL     PUBLISHED     IN     THE 
AMERICAN  PHYSICIAN,  SEPTEMBER,   1002. 

THE    SENTIMENTS    EXPRESSED    IN    THE    EDITORIAL 
CRITICISED. 

An  editorial  entitled  "We  Told  You  So," 
published  in  the  September  number  of  the 
American  Physician,  contains  statements  re- 
lating to  the  State  Examining  Board  laws,  that, 
in  my  opinion,  are  so  widely  at  variance  with 
truth,  and  so  plainly  misleading,  as  to  require 
more  than  passing  notice. 

The  trend  of  the  argument  advanced  is  plainly 
in  support  of  a  movement  for  removing  the 
restraining  forces  which,  under  present  laws,  are 
improving,  ennobling,  elevating;  and  in  favor 
of  substituting  a  condition  of  illiteracy  meas- 
ured only  by  the  cupidity  of  irresponsible  medi- 
cal college  commercial  interests. 

Its  force  is  expended  mainly  in  magnifying 
the  difficulties  which,  under  present  laws,  hedge 
about  removals  from  one  State  to  another. 

Its  weakest  point  is  found  in  the  fact,  that 
recognized  defects  of  the  present  system  are  ex- 
aggerated, while  no  suggestion  of  a  better  plan 
is  offered. 

It  is  singularly  untrue  and  misleading  in  mak- 
ing the  charge,'  that  medical  examining  board 
laws  are  unjust,  un-American,  an  outgrowth  of 
trades-unionism,  and  are  prompted  by  selfish 
motives. 

STATE  MEDICAL  LICENSURE,  AS  A  MEANS  FOR 
ELEVATING  AND  UNIFYING  PRELIMINARY 
EDUCATIONAL  STANDARDS,  IS  EMINENTLY 
SUCCESSFUL. 

Replying  to  these  sweeping  criticisms,  and  in 
defense' of  the  present  system,  it  may  be  stated,  in 
general  terms,  that  State  Examining  Board  laws 
have  been  in  force  in  about  thirty  States,  rather 
more  than  ten  years,  and  in  several  of  these 
States,  for  a  still  longer  period 

The  system  of  State  medical  examination  is, 
therefore,  not  new.  Having  passed  the  experi- 
mental stage,  and  having  proved  its  ability  to 
accomplish  the  reformatory  work  for  which  it 
was  created,  its  permanent  retention,  in  its  pres- 
ent or  in  a  modified  form,  seems  reasonably 
assured. 

To  hold  in  check  the  tide  of  illiteracy  which, 
year  by  year,  was  steadily  increasing,  is  indeed  a 
great  and  noble  work. 

And  it  is  a  source  of  intense  satisfaction  to 
know  that,  for  the  first  time  in  the  history  of 
medicine  in  this  country,  students,  in  a  number 

*  Presented  at  the  meeting  of  the  National  Association  of 
Homeopathic  Members  of  Examining  and  Licensing  Boards, 
held  at  Boston,  Mass.,  June  22,  1903. 
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of  States,  are  not  now  permitted  to  enter  on  the 
study  of  medicine  until  evidence  is  furnished 
showing  satisfactory  preliminary  education. 

The  rigid  enforcement  of  these  educational 
tests,  under  the  provisions  of  present  laws,  may, 
for  a  time,  have  measurably  diminished  the  num- 
ber of  medical  students ;  and,  if  so,  it  is  not  diffi- 
cult to  discover  the  source  of  antagonism  to 
these  salutary  requirements,  on  the  part  of  edi- 
tors and  others  who  are  identified  with  medical 
college  interests. 

STATE  MEDICAL  LICENSURE  THE  ONLY  BAR- 
RIER TO  DENSE  IGNORANCE  IN  THE  MEDICAL 
PROFESSION. 

THE  SEPARATION  OF  THE  DIPLOMA  FROM  THE 
LICENSE. 

The  system  of  State  medical  licensure  was 
devised  and  earnestly  recommended  twenty  and 
more  years  ago,  as  the  best  method  that  could 
then  be  made  practically  effective  for  correct- 
ing evils  of  illiteracy  in  the  medical  profession, 
the  ratio  of  such  illiteracy  steadily  increasing, 
year  by  year,  in  spite  of  very  energetic  efforts 
for  its  prevention,  which  efforts  originated  with 
and  were  persistently  continued  more  than  thirty 
years  by  the  representatives  of  the  better  class 
of  medical  colleges. 

This  deplorable  condition  of  illiteracy  having 
at  length  become  intolerable,  an  investigation  as 
to  its  causes  led  to  the  conviction  that  it  was  in- 
separable from,  and  was  directly  fostered  by, 
the  system  which  recognized  the  diploma  stand- 
ard of  medical  educational  requirements. 

In  order  therefore  to  break  in  upon  this  flood 
of  illiteracy,  the  conclusion  was  at  length  arrived 
at  that  the  diploma  must  be  deprived  of  its 
licensing  functions,  and  that  the  power  to  grant 
a  license  to  enter  on  the  practice  of  medicine 
must  be  exercised  by  an  authority  other  than, 
and  wholly  dissociated  from,  a  teaching  faculty. 

The  efforts  for  separating  the  degree  from 
the  license,  beginning  in  New  York  State  in 
1826;  renewed  in  1846  at  the  first  meeting  of 
the  American  Medical  Association,  and  con- 
tinued from  that  time  almost  without  interrup- 
tion, culminating  finally  in  the  advent  of  the 
present  system  of  State  medical  licensure. 

In  an  intelligent  consideration  of  this  subject 
the  fact  should  be  steadily  kept  in  mind,  that  the 
notoriously  lax  and  unsatisfactory  educational 
work  of  the  medical  colleges,  under  which  a 
flood  of  ignorance  was  rapidly  engulfing  the 
medical  profession,  was  the  sole  cause  for  the 
establishment  of  State  medical  licensure.  The 
medical  colleges  are,  therefore,  themselves 
wholly  responsible  for  any  loss  of  prestige  or 
authority  under  present  medical  laws. 

The  faculties  of  medical  colleges  sacrificed  pro- 
fessional decency,  honor,  and  public  welfare  on 
the  altar  of  pecuniary  greed. 

Furthermore,  it  is  to  be  distinctly  understood, 
that  the   faculties  of  medical   colleges  are   not 


now,  and  never  have  been,  responsible  to  any 
one  for  the  performance  of  their  trusts ;  hence  it 
is  most  emphatically  true  that  this  condition  of 
illiteracy  would  immediately  reappear  if  the  ex- 
amining board  laws  were  repealed. 

The  late  Dr.  Millard,  of  St.  Paul,  dean  of  an 
old-school  medical  college,  once  stated  in  my 
hearing,  "  that  the  examining  boards  stand  be- 
tween the  public  and  dense  ignorance;"  and,  it 
may  be  added,  that,  at  the  present  time  these 
laws  constitute  the  only  effective  barrier 
thereto. 

THE  SO-CALLED  INJUSTICE  OF  EXAMINING  BOARD 

LAWS. 

REVOLT   AGAINST    EQUALITY    IN    THE    RATING   OF 

THE  DIPLOMA. 

Replying  more  specifically  to  the  charge  that 
examining  board  laws  are  unjust  and  un-Amer- 
ican, in  requiring  re-examination  of  competent 
physicians  on  removing  from  one  State  to  an- 
other, it  may  be  stated,  that  this  argument  is 
evidently  based  on  the  assumption  that  because 
the  diploma  was  for  many  years  everywhere  ac- 
cepted as  affording  satisfactory  evidence  of  the 
possession  of  competent  knowledge;  and  be- 
cause, under  its  aegis,  physicians  were  permitted 
to  go  from  State  to  State  unchallenged;  there- 
fore the  same  privilege  ought  to  be  acquired 
under  the  State  license. 

It  is  true  that  for  many  years,  under  the  old 
system,  the  diploma  was  recognized  as  a  stand- 
ard authority  in  nearly  all  of  the  States  of  the 
Union,  such  authority,  however,  was  imparted 
to  it  State  by  State,  each  State,  in  that  instance, 
acting  in  substantial  harmony  with  all  the  others.. 

In  this  respect  both  the  diploma  and  the  State 
license  are  placed  on  precisely  the  same  footing, 
no  general  law  ever  having  been  enacted,  under 
the  provisions  of  which,  either  one  of  these  tests 
can  acquire  a  legal  status  independently  of 
separate  action,  State  by  State. 

Under  the  diploma  system  illiteracy  flourished 
to  an  alarming  extent,  because  the  laws  of  the 
several  States  made  no  distinction  between 
diplomas  granted  by  first-class  colleges  and 
those  obtained  from  questionable  and  inferior 
sources. 

It  was  against  this  very  system  of  equality  in 
the  rating  of  the  diploma  that  the  profession 
revolted;  some  of  the  diplomas  granted  by  in- 
ferior colleges  affording  little  or  no  protection 
against  incompetency,  fraud,  or  favoritism;  in 
fact,  so  little,  that  the  mere  name  of  the  college 
awakened  suspicion. 

This  revolt  against  the  diploma  standard  was 
made  conspicuously  prominent  under  Dr. 
Rouch's  administration  of  the  so-called  Illinois 
plan,  which  plan  inaugurated  the  system  of  bar- 
ring out  the  graduates  of  certain  medical  col- 
leges, which  system  is  still  in  vogue  in  a  number 
of  States. 

A  few  years  of  trial  of  that  plan,  however,. 
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by  proving  its  inutility  as  a  means  for  protecting 
the  profession  against  the  evils  of  illiteracy,  pre- 
pared the  way  for  completely  divorcing  the  de- 
gree from  the  license — the  present  system  of 
State  medical  licensure. 


INEQUALITY  IN  THE  RATING  OF  THE  LICENSE  NOT 
UNFAIR  OR  IMPOLITIC. 

It  is  difficult  to  believe  that  the  argument  ad- 
vanced in  the  medical  journal  previously  refer- 
red to,  is  put  forward  with  serious  intent;  as- 
suming such  to  be  the  case,  however,  it  means 
that  it  is  un-American;  that  is,  unfair  and  im- 
politic for  members  of  the  profession  in  one 
State  to  exclude  either  a  diploma  or  a  license 
granted  by  members  of  the  profession  in  another 
State,  whether  such  diploma  or  license  is  ac- 
ceptable to  them  or  not. 

Indeed,  the  charge  of  unfairness  in  limiting 
the  action  of  the  license  to  its  own  State,  oper- 
ates with  equal  force  against  the  system  of  re- 
jecting diplomas  from  certain  medical  colleges, 
the  principle  of  the  right  of  the  State  to  make 
such  discrimination  being  the  same  in  both 
cases. 

The  fact  is,  that  the  members  of  the  profession 
in  each  State  have  an  unquestioned  right  to  con- 
struct standards  of  medical  learning  that  are 
adapted  to  the  needs  of  their  own  locality,  the 
standards  being  necessarily  different  because 
conditions  in  different  States  are  not  uniform. 

Instead,  therefore,  of  being  un-American  to 
exercise  the  liberty  which  inherently  belongs  to 
them — a  privilege  which  can  never  be  taken 
away  even  by  Congress — this  protective  policy 
is  essentially  American,  in  the  best  sense  of  the 
word;  in  fact,  it  would  be  exceedingly  unwise, 
impolitic,  and  unprofessional  to  refrain  from 
the  exercise  of  such  right. 

In  the  absence  of  such  self-protection  the  al- 
ternative would  be,  that  of  opening  all  the  flood- 
gates of  ignorance;  permitting  illiteracy  to 
thrive  on  man's  cupidity ;  and  leaving  honor,  in- 
telligence, and  public  well-being  to  work  out 
their  own  salvation  as  best  they  can.  If  this  is 
not  rank  medical  anarchy,  what  is? 


RECIPROCITY    IN    THE    RECOGNITION    OF    THE 
STATE     LICENSE. 

The  advocates  of  State  medical  licensure  have 
all  along  been  aware  of  the  difficulties  described, 
and  they  have  been  made,  and  are  making,  very 
energetic  efforts  to  establish  reciprocity  in  the 
recognition  of  the  State  license  whenever  and 
wherever  practcable. 

In  my  opinion  this  defect,  if  it  can  properly  be 
called  a  defect,  is  exaggerated,  and  is  more 
imaginary  than  real. 

The  recent  reports  of  the  New  York  boards 
show  that  physicians  of  experience  furnish  as 


high  and  even  higher  ratings  than  those  of  re- 
cent graduates. 

It  is  plainly  evident  that  every  reasonable 
effort  is  being  made  by  nearly  all  examining 
boards,  to  conduct  the  examinations  on  a  prac- 
tical basis,  and  to  avoid  unnecessary  technical- 
ities whenever  possible. 

It  is  true  that  medical  laws  are  often  purposely 
framed  so  as  to  restrict  reciprocity  to  States  hav- 
ing similar  standards  of  requirements.  This 
short-sighted  policy  is  to  be  deprecated. 

Such  States  could  well  afford  to  adopt  a  more 
liberal  policy;  one  broad  enough  to  admit  to 
fellowship  all  licentiates  from  States  having 
standards  higher  than  their  own. 

Such  a  generous  and  unselfish  plan  would 
make  medical  licensure  far  more  attractive  and 
popular.  It  is  one  that  will  be  adopted  doubt- 
less, when  its  true  principles  are  better  under- 
stood and  more  intelligently  applied. 

In  fact,  reciprocity  between  States  that  have 
adopted  substantially  similar  standards  is  al- 
ready established,  either  by  a  clause  in  the 
organic  law,  or  by  action  on  the  part  of  the 
examining  boards  themselves. 

It  is  not  at  all  likely  however,  that  a  uniform 
educational  standard,  such  as  existed  under  the 
diploma  will  ever  again  obtain  in  this  country. 
Probably  the  number  will  eventually  be  nar- 
rowed down  from  eight  or  nine  to  three  or  four. 

Mr.  James  Russel  Parsons,  Jr.,  Secretary  of 
the  Regents  of  the  University  of  the  State  of 
New  York,  has  suggested  the  establishment  of 
three  or  four  educational  standards. 

A  paper  presented  to  the  National  Associa- 
tion of  Homeopathic  Members  of  Examining 
and  Licensing  Boards,  June,  1902,  by  Dr.  S.  H. 
Calderwood,  outlines  eight  or  nine  different  edu- 
cational standards  that  are  in  vogue  at  the  pres- 
ent time,  and  shows  that,  by  means  of  very 
slight  modifications,  these  may  be  easily  reduced 
to  half  that  number. 

The  National  Confederation  of  Reciprocating 
Examining  Boards,  representing  six  States,  has 
entered  on  the  work  in  earnest,  and  with  e\ary 
prospect  of  bringing  about  satisfactory  results 
as   soon   as  necessary  legislation   is  effected. 

STATE    CONTROL    IS    NOT    CONDUCTED    FOR    SELFISH 
PURPOSES. 

The  charge  that  State  examinations  are  con- 
ducted for  selfish  purposes,  and  for  the  promo- 
tion of  trade-unionism,  is  easily  made;  it  cannot 
be  substantiated,  however. 

To  make  one's  self  educationally  worthy  of 
the  confidence,  respect,  and  support  of  the  com- 
munity, is  a  plain  duty  and  an  honorable  ambi- 
tion; one  that  cannot  reasonably  be  mads 
chargeable  to  sinister  motives. 

It  is  right  and  eminently  proper  in  every  way, 
that  the  members  of  the  profession  should  them- 
selves frame  proper  educational   standards  for 
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nit  ranee  thereto.  No  one  else  can  do  it  as  well. 
'Hie  faculties  of  medical  colleges  cannot  be  en- 
trusted with  so  important  a  function.  They 
had,  for  scores  of  years,  abundant  opportunity  to 
promote  the  honor  and  elevate  the  educational 
standing  of  the  profession,  and  they  degraded 
both. 

The  reasons  which  prompted  the  establish- 
ment of  the  present  examining  board  system, 
are,  briefly,  the  following: 

That  the  standing  of  the  medical  profession 
may  be  improved,  and  made  more  influential 
and  useful,  and  thereby  become  entitled  to  a 
proper  rank  and  place  among  the  learned  pro- 
fessions. 

That  it  may  command  and  receive  greater  re- 
spect, confidence,  and  goodwill,  on  the  part  of 
the  public;  and,  on  the  part  of  its  own  member- 
ship, greater  regard  for  each  other. 

That  prior  to  its  establishment  under  present 
laws,  numbers  of  students  were  every  year  per- 
mitted to  enter  on  the  study  of  medicine  whose 
previous  mental  training  was  wholly  insufficient 
to  enable  them  to  receive  and  retain  knowledge. 

And  that  on  the  removal  of  the  present  edu- 
cational safeguards,  this  deplorable  condition 
of  illiteracy  would  be  speedily  inaugurated  under 
a  return  to  the  diploma  standard,  with  all  its 
unsavory  prestige  and  baneful  influence. 

It  is  commendable  for  medical  men  to  aspire 
to  higher  ideals  of  professional  worth  and  use- 
fulness, and  to  attempt  to  improve  their  condi- 
tion by  making  use  of  the  only  feasible  means 
at  hand  for  promoting  their  own  betterment 
and  the  welfare  of  the  public. 

It  is  censurable  for  the  opponents  of  State 
control  to  enter  charges  having  a  direct  bearing 
on  the  integrity,  fair  dealing,  and  unbiased  judg- 
ment of  the  originators  and  promoters  of  this 
reform — men  who  are  equally  honest,  capable, 
and  trustworthy  with  themselves — while  at  the 
same  time  refraining  from  offering  better  and 
more  feasible  methods. 

Those  who,  often  at  great  personal  sacrifice, 
give  their  time  and  energies  to  the  faithful  ad- 
ministration of  this  needed  reform,  most  de- 
cidedly merit,  and  should  receive  in  unstinte  1 
measure,  hearty  commendation  for  their  unself- 
ish and  praiseworthy  offices. 

An  impartial  examination  shows  very  plainly 
that  the  originators  of  State  examinations  were 
influenced  solely  by  a  desire  to  promote  the 
greatest  good  to  the  greatest  unmber. 

THK    SUPPRESSION    OF    QUACKERY     NOT    THE     PRI- 
MARY  WORK  OF   EXAMINING   HOARDS. 

Replying  to  the  charge  that  examining  board 
laws  are  not  proving  a  success  in  protecting  the 
people  from  quackery,  fraud,  and  incompetency, 
it  may  be  stated  in  brief,  that  while  the  perform- 
ance of  police  duty  is  not  the  primary  function 
of  these  laws,  the  fact  seems  to  have  been  over- 


looked that  practice  by  illiterate  and  improperly 
qualified  practitioners  in  a  number  of  States  has 
been  greatly  lessened,  many  hundreds  and  even 
thousands  of  them  having  been  compelled  to 
cease  imposing  on  a  generous  and  confiding 
public. 

The  fact  is  also  to  be  recognized,  that  no  form 
of  law  can  prevent  an  educated  physician  from 
advertising  or  employing  questionable  methods 
of  practice,  if  he  chooses  to  make  use  of  them. 
Men  can  seldom  be  made  decent  and  respectable 
by  law. 

REASONS    FOR    ESTABLISHING    STATE    CONTROL    OF 
MEDICAL  LICENSURE. 

The  more  prominent  reasons  for  establishing 
State  control  of  medical  licensure,  and  a  sum- 
mary of  the  work  it  is  accomplishing,  are  em- 
bodied in  the  following  propositions: 

That  for  three  quarters  of  a  century  the  edu- 
cational standards  of  medical  learning  adopted 
by  medical  colleges,  brought  disgrace  upon  the 
medical  profession. 

That  the  profession,  in  self-defense,  was  re- 
luctantly compelled  to  institute  the  work  of  re- 
form, and  carry  it  forward  under  its  own 
auspices. 

That  the  motives  behind  the  establishment  of 
State  control  of  medical  licensure,  centered 
wholly  in  the  intellectual  elevation  of  the  medical 
profession. 

That  the  system  of  State  control  was  selected 
as  the  best  and  most  reliable  method  for  arrest- 
ing illiteracy,  and  for  establishing  satisfactorily 
high  and  substantially  uniform  standards  of 
medical  learning. 

That,  at  the  present  time  State  control  of 
medical  licensure  constitutes  the  only  effective 
barrier  to  unbridled  illiteracy. 
.  That  the  adoption  of  a  substantially  uniform 
minimum  preparatory  standard,  constitutes  an 
important  educational  reform. 

That  the  principle  of  divorcing  the  license 
from  the  degree  is  proving  eminently  useful  and 
satisfactorily  effective. 

That  while  all  of  the  principles  of  State  con- 
trol have  not  yet  been  adopted  by  all  the  States, 
a  very  general  advance  along  educational  lines 
has  been  made;  and,  in  several  States,  a  point  of 
attainment  has  been  reached,  that  will  require 
no  essential  change  for  many  years  to  come. 

That  since  the  adoption  of  the  examining 
board  system,  candidates  for  license  show  far 
more  thorough  educational  equipment  for  prac- 
tice, the  percentage  of  approvals  being  higher, 
and  that  of  rejections  being  lower,  than  in 
former  years. 

That  these  satisfactory  evidences  of  perman- 
ent improvement,  by  their  intrinsic  worth  and 
practical  usefulness,  have  won  hearty  approval 
and  thorough  appreciation  on  the  part  of  both 
the  profession  and  the  public. 
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Remarks  on  a  Successful  Case  of  Resection  of 
the  Colon* 

BY   C.   KNOX  SHAW,    M.    R.   C.   S.   ENG. 
Surgeon  to  the  London  Homeopathic  Hospital. 

I  first  saw  Mrs.  B.  in  June,  1901.  Her  prev- 
ious history  has  been  related  by  Dr.  Spencer  Cox, 
so  I  need  not  refer  to  that,  nor  to  the  symptoms 
giving  rise  to  the  consultation ;  but  I  may  record 
my  impression  of  her  condition  then.  Looking  at 
her,  one  would  not  have  expected  to  find  that  she 
had  a  serious  organic  disease.  But  on  examining 
the  abdomen  there  was  readily  found  in  the  right 
iliac  region,  midway  between  the  umbilicus  and 
the  anterior  superior  spine,  a  freely  movable, 
hard,  irregular  tumor,  which  was  somewhat 
tender  on  pressure.  The  abdominal  wall  was 
lax,  allowing  an  easy  palpation  of  the  abdom- 
inal cavity.  The  right  kidney  could  be  felt  in 
position,  the  liver  was  slightly  enlarged,  and 
towards  its  center  there  was  a  hard,  nodular, 
tender  mass.  The  local  and  general  symptoms 
led  me  to  a  diagnosis  of  an  intestinal  growth, 
probably  of  the  caecum,  with  apparently  a  sec- 
ondary affection  of  the  liver.  Under  these  cir- 
cumstances I  could  not  give  a  favorable  prog- 
nosis, nor  even  press  an  exploratory  operation, 
though  that  alone  could  settle  positively  the  di- 
agnosis. 

Three  weeks  later  operation  was  undertaken. 
Dr.  Day  anaesthetizing,  and  Dr.  Cox  assisting 
me.  An  oblique  incision  was  made  in  the  right 
iliac  region  as  for  appendicectomy.  A  large 
growth  was  at  once  found  in  the  ascending  colon, 
the  mass  being  freely  movable,  and  without 
abnormal  adhesions.  Further  exploration  showed 
the  liver  to  be  enlarged,  but  smooth.  The  nod- 
ular mass  felt  at  the  first  examination  proved  to 
be  the  gall-bladder  packed  with  gall-stones. 
This  was  a  most  interesting  association  of  dis- 
eases, but  one  adding  considerably  to  the  diffi- 
culty of  the  diagnosis ;  the  most  probable  con- 
nection between  the  bowel  and  the  liver  being 
one  of  primary  and  secondary  disease.  The 
methods  of  resecting  the  intestine  are  numerous, 
varying  a  great  deal  with  the  part  of  the  bowel 
to  be  dealt  with;  but  the  main  difference  con- 
sists in  the  use  of  simple  suturing,  or  various 
bobbins,  buttons,  or  plates  as  aids  in  the  per- 
formance of  the  enterorrhaphy.  Each  surgeon  has 
his  preference,  and  whenever  it  is  possible  I  per- 
sonally prefer  simple  suturing.  I  had,  therefore, 
already  threaded  and  lying  in  a  long  tray,  twelve 
intestinal  needles.  The  growth  was  brought  out- 
side the  wound,  and  the  field  of  operation  shut 
off  by  sterile  gauze  pads.  Fully  four  inches  of 
the  intestine  were  involved  in  the  growth.  Four 
of  Lane's  clamps  were  applied,  two  above  and 
two  below  the  growth.  The  colon  was  now  re- 
sected with  scissors  a  good  inch  beyond  the 
furthest  limits  of  the  growth.  At  this  point  two 
small  glands  were  removed  from  the  mesentery. 

*  Trans.  British  Homeopathy  Society. 


The  divided  ends  of  the  colon  were  approxi- 
mated and  united,  end  to  end,  by  means  of  a 
continuous  internal  suture,  and  an  external  Hal- 
sted's  quilt  suture.  Some  omentum,  being 
readily  available,  was  utilized  to  strengthen  the 
line  of  suturing.  The  operation  was  completed 
in  under  two  hours  on  one  of  the  very  hottest 
days  of  last  summer.  About  seven  inches  alto- 
gether of  the  ascending  colon  were  resected,  a 
good  area  of  healthy  bowel  being  removed  with 
the  tumor.  The  mounted  specimen  shows  that 
the  new  growth  had  circularly  invaded  the  colon, 
involving  primarily  the  muscular  coat,  but  had 
also  involved  the  mucous  membrane,  which  was 
thickened  and  papilliform.  The  caliber  of  the 
intestine  was  considerably  narrowed,  not  even 
admitting  the  passage  of  the  little  finger.  It  is 
surprising  that  no  symptoms  of  obstruction  had 
presented  themselves.  The  microscope  shows 
the  growth  to  be  a  typical  columnar-celled  carci- 
noma of  the  colon,  extensively  invading  the  mus- 
cular coats  of  the  bowel. 

The  operation  was  performed  at  3  p.  m.  on 
July  17.  She  suffered  very  little  from  shock, 
but  was  much  distressed  by  the  great  heat.  At 
10.30  a.  m.  on  the  20th,  the  patient  had  a  most 
offensive  action  of  the  bowels  on  the  23d,  after 
another,  but  more  normal  action  on  the  21st. 
She  slept  badly,  had  a  quick  pulse,  with  a  tem- 
perature varying  from  990  to  ioo° ;  she  was  a 
difficult  patient  to  manage.  There  was  another 
offensive  action  of  the  bowels  on  the  23d,  after 
three  grain  doses  of  mere,  dulcis  1  x.  On  the 
evening  of  the  twenty-fifth,  the  temperature  ran 
up  to  101°  for  the  first  time.  Next  morning  pus 
was  found  exuding  from  a  stitch  hole,  a  fecal 
abscess  was  then  opened  with  sinus  forceps,  and 
drained.  This  looked  as  if  there  had  been  some 
slight  leakage  at  the  line  of  suturing,  but  that 
it  was  fortunately  shut  off  from  the  general  peri- 
toneal cavity.  From  this  she  slowly  convalesced, 
and  left  the  Nursing  Home  on  August  22.  She 
walked  into  my  consulting  room  in  the  middle 
of  October  last,  looking  wonderfully  well,  and 
saying  that  she  was  feeling  very  well,  in  fact 
better  than  she  had  been  for  a  very  long  time. 
She  was  having  no  trouble  with  her  bowels. 

I  have  had  an  opportunity  of  seeing  the  patient 
this  morning,  just  eleven  months  since  the  oper- 
ation. She  is  stout  and  well,  feeling  better  than 
she  has  done  for  some  years ;  she  has  quite  lost  a 
distressing  headache,  which  she  used  to  have 
every  six  weeks.  She  is  careful  in  her  diet,  and 
though  her  liver  and  gall  bladder  can  be  dis- 
tinctly felt,  they  do  not  appear  to  be  causing 
her  any  discomfort.  She  has  an  excellent  scar 
and  no  hernia.  Beneath  the  scar  there  is  some 
induration,  but  this  has  the  appearance  of  being 
due  to  some  adhesions.  She  has  a  daily  normal 
action  of  the  bowels. 

We  have  delayed  the  publication  of  this  case 
in  order  that  the  ultimate  effect  of  the  operation 
might  be  thoroughly  observed.     These  cases  are 
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more  commonly  undertaken  now  than  formerly, 
but  are  still  of  sufficient  rarity  to  make  them 
worthy  of  record.  As  far  as  we  know,  this  is  the 
first  successful  case  of  resection  brought  before 
this  Society.  In  July  1899,  I  resected  the  ileo- 
cecal coil  in  a  very  unhealthy  man,  aged  43  (a 
chronic  alcoholic)  which  unfortunately  termi- 
nated fatally  five  days  after  the  operation.  A 
favorable  point  in  the  case  under  discussion,  was, 
that  the  diagnosis  was  made  before  any  signs 
of  obstruction  had  set  in.  It  can  be  readily  un- 
derstood that  the  earlier  the  operation  can  be 
undertaken,  the  better  the  prospects  of  both  im- 
mediate and  permanent  success.  The  operation 
must  always  be  a  severe  one,  and  to  wait  until 
advanced  cachexia  has  supervened  adds  im- 
mensely to  its  immediate  gravity.  Until  the  abdo- 
men is  opened,  it  is  impossible  to  decide  as  to  the 
practicability  of  the  removal  of  the  tumor :  adhe- 
sions, glandular  involvement,  or  other  complica- 
tions may  make  resection  inadvisable;  but  relief 
can  still  be  given  to  the  patient  by  means  of  a  lat- 
eral anastomosis  or  short  circuiting  of  the  intes- 
tine, leaving  colotomy  for  those  cases  seen  at  the 
stage  of  threatening  obstruction,  or  where  the 
growth  has  formed  below  the  sigmoid  flexure. 

Dr.  Roberson  Day  commented  upon  the  con- 
nection there  evidently  was  between  the  growth 
in  the  abdomen  and  the  headaches.  Medical 
observers  were  frequently  confronted  with  anal- 
ogous cases,  where  some  lesion  at  a  distance 
produced  pain.  The  pelvic  reflexes  were  well- 
known  to  produce  headache.  He  had  in  his  mind 
the  case  of  a  gentleman,  an  exceedingly  intelli- 
gent man,  who  for  many  years  had  been  a  suf- 
ferer from  what  were  considered  various  gastric 
crises,  unaccountable  pains  which  were  put  down 
to  some  erring  condition  of  the  gastric  track ;  in 
addition  he  would  at  times  have  sciatic  pains 
which  were  intensely  severe,  necessitating  rest ; 
he  consulted  many  physicians  and  surgeons,  and 
finally  one  surgeon  fixed  upon  the  vermiform  ap- 
pendix as  the  erring  member,  and  although  there 
had  been  very  little  evidence  as  to  its  being  the 
source  of  the  trouble,  prevailed  upon  him  to  have 
it  removed.  The  operation  relieved  him  there 
and  then  of  all  his  terrible  sufferings.  He 
thought,  therefore,  that  the  case  under  consid- 
eration was  no  doubt  one  of  those  where  the 
growth  involved  that  great  mass  of  nervous  tis- 
sue, the  solar  plexus,  the  headaches  being  brought 
about  reflexly.  It  was  known  that  patients  of  the 
neurotic  type  were  easily  affected  by  causes 
which  would  not  affect  people  of  more  stable  nerv- 
ous constitution.  A  good  deal  had  been  written  on 
the  subject  of  the  congestion  of  the  pancreas  and 
the  many  symptoms  it  brought  about ;  and  after 
drainage  of  the  gall  bladder,  and  the  lessening 
of  the  congestions  of  the  pancreas  these  symp- 
toms in  the  same  way  disappeared.  He  congrat- 
ulated his  colleagues  on  the  result  of  the  case. 

Dr.    Goldsbrough   referred   especiallv   to  a   re- 


mark made  by  Dr.  Day  as  to  the  cause  of  the 
headache.  He  (the  speaker)  suggested  by  way 
of  opposition  that  the  original  condition  of  the 
abdomen  might  have  had  very  little  to  do  with 
the  periodical  headache,  but  that  the  occurrence 
of  an  operation  and  the  alteration  of  the  state  of 
the  bowel  in  the  condition  subsequently  was  suf- 
ficient to  alter  the  nervous  cycle  and  so  cure  the 
headache.  The  operation  was  a  crisis  in  the  pa- 
tient's history,  and  it  was  well  known  that  such  a 
crisis  could  alter  a  habit  of  the  nervous  system. 

Dr.  Neatby  agreed  with  Dr.  Goldsbrough, 
and  did  not  see  how  an  evidently  recent  intestinal 
trouble  could  have  been  the  cause  of  head- 
aches which  had  lasted  for  so  many  years.  At 
first,  the  presence  of  the  gall  stones  seemed  to 
have  something  to  do  with  the  headaches,  but 
whether  that  was  so  or  not  he  would  not  like  to 
say,  because  although  the  gall  stones  were  still 
present,  the  headaches  were  not.  Although  the 
connection  between  the  growth  and  the  head- 
aches did  not  seem  clear,  yet  they  had  all  seen 
cases  where  some  very  distant  part  of  the  intes- 
tinal canal  caused  reflex  symptoms — headaches, 
or  vomiting  or  other  forms  of  so-called  bilious- 
ness. He  had  in  his  mind  a  case  of  the  kind  of 
an  elderly  woman  who  was  operated  upon  by 
Mr.  Knox  Shaw.  The  patient  had  had  pain, 
vomiting,  and  more  or  less  headache  repeated 
from  time  to  time,  and  it  was  found  that  she 
had  a  growth  in  the  ascending  colon ;  the  growth 
did  not  in  any  way  obstruct  the  bowels,  but  was 
a  small  malignant  growth  in  the  wall  of  the 
colon,  with  considerable  dissemination  of  smaller 
nodules  in  the  omentum  and  the  glands.  The 
patient  was  considerably  relieved  by  an  explor- 
atory operation,  which  he  thought  supported  Dr. 
Goldsbrough's  theory  that  the  nerve  cycle  had 
something  to  do  with  the  question.  The  so-called 
bilious  attacks  had  been  very  much  less  frequent 
and  severe,  and  the  patient  had  put  on  flesh. 
After  abdominal  operations,  heat,  either  natural 
or  artificial  sometimes  caused  insomnia.  At  one 
time  a  great  many  years  ago,  too  little  care  was 
taken  of  the  patient  after  operation,  especially 
when  the  spray  played  freely  over  the  abdomen 
of  the  patient  for  a  very  long  time.  A  very  great 
shock  followed,  and  the  patients  were  not  spe- 
cially taken  care  of  afterwards.  In  some  in- 
stances he  thought  that  patients  now  suffered  too 
much  from  heat,  and  were  made  restless  and 
sleepless  by  the  bandages  and  hot  water  bottles. 
He  thought  that  especially  in  the  summer  time 
certain  of  those  discomforts  might  be  remedied 
by  the  judicious  removal  of  the  bandages  and 
clothing  on  the  bed. 

Dr.  Lestock  Reid  asked  the  authors  whether 
because  they  had  waited  eleven  months  before 
bringing  the  case  before  the  Society  they  con- 
sidered the  patient  had  a  good  prospect  of  being 
permanently  freed  from  the  carcinoma.  It 
seemed  to  him  that  eleven  months  was  an  en- 
tirely   inadequate    time    in    which    to    form    any 
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conclusions  as  to  the  future  of  the  case,  espe- 
cially when  one  heard  that  several  enlarged 
glands  were  removed,  together  with  an  exten- 
sive abdominal  growth.  Although  the  patient 
might  be  better  for  a  time  and  the  growth  did 
not  seem  to  proceed  any  further,  it  eventually 
recurred,  and  he  thought  the  chances  were  it 
would  do  so  in  the  present  case. 

Dr.  Cox,  in  reply,  said  the  relief  of  the  head- 
aches was  to  him  one  of  the  most  interesting 
points  of  the  case,  and  he  had  been  anxious  to 
see  if  the  members  could  give  any  reasons  for 
its  disappearance.  With  regard  to  Dr.  Day's 
remarks,  the  headaches  had  been  in  existence 
for  many  years,  while  the  growth  was  only  of 
a  very  recent  appearance,  so  that  they  could  not 
have  had  any  connection.  Dr.  Goldsbrough's  sug- 
gesion  that  the  operation  had  altered  the  nerve 
cycle  and  so  caused  a  cure,  seemed  an  interesting 
solution  with  which  he  was  inclined  to  agree. 
In  very  many  cases  an  operation,  such  as  opening 
the  abdomen,  which  apparently  had  no  connec- 
tion with  such  things  as  headaches,  or  pains,  and 
which  had  been  undertaken  for  quite  different 
reasons,  had  resulted  in  ease  of  these  symptoms 
and  this  could  only  be  explained  on  some  such 
hypothesis.  In  reply  to  Dr.  Reid,  eleven  months, 
though  certainly  not  long  enough  to  decide  a 
cure,  was  at  any  rate  a  considerable  period  of 
time.  The  patient  was  at  present  wonderfully 
well,  and  no  doubt  in  a  future  paper  Mr.  Shaw 
would  give  further  information  as  to  the  prog- 
ress of  the  case.  The  glands  removed  were  very 
small  indeed,  and  there  was  apparently  no  dis- 
eased tissue  left  behind,  and  personally,  he  hoped 
there  would  be  no  recurrence,  and  thought  there 
was  a  very  fair  chance  that  there  would  be  none. 
In  reply  to  Dr.  Wynne  Thomas,  he  had  often 
given  salad  oil  before,  but  in  the  present  case  Dr. 
MacNish  prescribed  it.  Dr.  MacNish  saw  the 
patient  for  him  when  he  was  away  on  his  holi- 
days, and  ordered  salad  oil ;  he  understood  the 
patient  was  taking  it  very  freely  indeed — half  a 
bottle  and  sometimes  a  bottle  a  day.  In  previous 
cases  he  had  ordered  the  patients  to  take  as  much 
as  possible — a  "  no  time  like  the  present  time 
for  taking  it  "  sort  of  prescription.  It  had  been 
remarked,  that  directly  malignant  disease  was 
diagnosed  the  case  should  not  be  watched  but 
operated  on  immediately.  In  the  present  instance 
he  sent  the  patient  to  a  consulting  physician,  who 
proposed  that  it  should  be  watched  for  a  short 
time.  In  the  three  weeks  during  which  he 
watched  the  patient  there  was  a  considerable 
improvement,  but  finding  the  case  had  come  to 
a  standstill  and  there  was  little  chance  of  further 
improvement,  he  passed  her  on  to  the  surgeons. 

Mr.  Knox  Shaw,  in  reply,  said  he  did  not  for 
a  moment  anticipate  that  those  present  would 
consider  that  he  thought  the  patient  at  the  end  of 
eleven  months  was  cured.  He  had  learned  from 
bitter  experience  that  even  the  three  years'  limit 
was   not   safe,   and   that   patients   might  go   for 


many  years  and  yet  have  a  recurrence.  But  if  he 
saw  a  patient  living,  well  and  happy,  with  a 
good  daily  evacuation  of  the  bowels,  and  with 
practically  no  trouble,  eleven  months  after  the 
operation,  he  was  satisfied  it  was  worth  under- 
taking. He  thoroughly  agreed  with  Dr.  Bur- 
ford  that  as  soon  as  malignant  disease  was  diag- 
nosed it  was  better  for  the  patient  to  be  operated 
upon  at  once  or  not  at  all ;  it  was  absolutely  no 
good  waiting. 


Bryonia  Alba.— Some  Stray  Notes. 

This  remedy  belongs  to  the  curcubitacea 
(cucumber  class)  with  colocynth  and  elaterium, 
which  are  closely  related. 

It  is  the  "  boss  "  in  inflammations. 

Acts  first  on  the  blood,  then  on  the  serous 
synovial  membrane,  causing  genuine  inflamma- 
tions; also  false  membrane,  as  in  membranous 
croup. 

In  typhoid  fever  it  is  in  many  ways  like  its 
nearest  analogue,  rhus. 

In  the  prodromic  stage  it  has  soreness  all  over 
the  body,  and  feels  awfully  tired.  Every  exer- 
tion fatigues.  Dreads  motion.  Often  com- 
plains of  splitting  headache.  Eyeballs  feel  sore, 
especially  when  moved,  which  also  aggravates 
the  headache. 

Face  is  dark,  feverish  towards  evening.  Nose 
bleeds  most  towards  3  a.  m. 

(Why  is  aggravations  always  3  a.  m.?  The 
body  has  three  "  sleeps  ":  9  to  12;  12  to  3;  3  till 
morning.) 

Congestion  in  head  occurs  in  the  evening,  fol- 
lowed by  nose  bleed  in  early  morning. 

Dreams  of  fire,  or  of  falling  from  a  height. 
Dreaming  of  his  business  is  very  characteristic 
of  this  remedy.  The  Irishman  said  he  was  al- 
ways dreaming  of  the  exercises  of  the  day. 

In  rhus  he  dreams  of  great  exertions;  wad- 
ing in  mud  or  snow.  Driving  sheep  or  pigs 
which  cause  him  infinite  trouble  and  worrv 
and  tire  him  out.  Walks  or  runs  to  extreme 
fatigue.  Always  wakes  more  tired  than  when 
he  went  to  bed. 

In  bryonia  the  tongue  is  dry.  the  middle  is 
dirty  white;  early  in  disease  wants  water,  some- 
times much,  sometimes  only  a  little.  Cares  for 
it  principally  to  relieve  the  dryness  and  parched- 
ness. 

There  is  a  bitter  taste  to  everything.  (In 
aconite  everything  tastes  bitter  except  water.) 
In  bryonia  the  food  distresses  as  soon  as  taken. 
Hard  and  low  feeling  in  stomach.  There  are 
hard,  dry  stools,  brown,  almost  black,  and  very 
large  in  size. 

Head  faint  and  weak;  faints  on  sitting  up  or 
on  changing  position. 

Bryonia  will  carry  you  through  typhoid  if 
there  is  no  diarrhea.  The  pulse  in  typhoid  is 
full,  round,  and  hard.  Further  on  patient  be- 
comes very  irritable;  loses  strength  verv  rapidly. 
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Is  hasty  in  manner  and  speech.  Eats  and  drinks 
with  a  nervous  quickness. 

Brain  is  confused;  finally  there  is  delirium,  in 
which  he  talks  about  his  business.  Wants  to  go 
home;  begs  to  be  taken  home.  Soon  as  he 
closes  his  eyes  sees  persons  at  the  foot  of  the 
bed,  who  disappear  when  he  opens  his  eyes. 
In  belladonna  when  he  closes  his  eyes  he  sees 
frightful  objects,  hobgoblins,  dogs,  etc.,  but 
when  he  opens  his  eyes  they  are  gone. 

Calcarea  carb.  has  the  same  as  belladonna. 

China  has  the  same,  but  is  not  so  useful  in 
typhoid  fever  as  after  loss  of  blood  or  other 
debilitating  discharges. 

Bryonia  is  not  so  violent  as  belladonna;  but 
in  all  these  remedies  the  patient  looks  up  and 
asks,  "  where  are  these  men  going?  " 

Is  not  so  often  indicated  in  intermittent  fevers; 
but  when  the  chill  commences  in  tips  of  fingers 
and  toes,  and  when  during  chill  the  face  is  red 
and  head  hot,  followed  by  dry  heat,  and  splitting 
headache,  and  sweat  is  usually  sour  or  oily,  then 
there  is  a  good  picture  of  bryonia. 

(Camphor  follows  zincum  if  cold  increases 
convulsions.  There  is  cold  sweat  and  cold 
breath.  Even  then  he  may  live  by  giving  cam- 
phor.) 

In  catarrh,  etc.,  affections  of  the  mucous  mem- 
brane, bryonia  is  a  wonderful  remedy.  It 
causes  drvness  of  the  membrane  everywhere, 
primarily  in  the  rectum.  When  catarrh  is  sup- 
pressed it  produces  a  splitting  headache,  which 
is  checked,  or  very  greatly  ameliorated,  in  the 
cool,  open  air.  Can  hardly  step  with  this  head- 
ache, the  jar  hurts  so  fearfully.  These  pains 
may  extend  all  over  the  head. 

The  food  lies  heavily  on  the  stomach  and  all 
secretions  are  scant. 

There  seems  to  be  no  inclination  to  stool. 
And  when  there  is  a  forced  evacuation  it  is  al- 
most black,  large  in  size,  and  difficult  of  expul- 
sion, frequently  breaking  the  minor  blood-ves- 
sels as  the  hardened  stool  forces  itself  through 
the   dry   mucous   membrane. 

In  bilious  attacks  it  is  a  winner,  especially  if 
there  has  been  a  long  use  calomel.  Then  there 
will  be  found  the  hard,  splitting  headache;  face 
yellow  and  sallow,  with  bitter  taste,  vomiting  of 
bile.  There  will  also  be  pronounced  soreness  of 
the  liver. 

In  pleura-pneumonia,  especially  after  aconite 
or  ferrum  phos.  The  body  somewhat  cooler, 
perspiration  no  longer  hot  like  aconite,  and 
wants  to  lie  quiet.  Generally  lies  on  affected 
side.  There  is  great  oppression  in  the  chest, 
anxiety  on  account  of  hepatization  going  on. 
The  cough  seems  to  be  a  little  lower  down 
than  with  aconite.  Not  much  raised  yet.  and 
what  is  raise-l  is  thick,  yellow,  and  mixed 
with  blood.  This  is  generally  followed  by 
sulphur. 

(In  acu(e  bronchitis  the  best  remedy  is  fer- 
rum phos.  200.) 


When  rheumatism  attacks  the  eyes  think  of 
bryonia,  especially  with  pain  in  the  eyeballs,  vio- 
lent pains  back  into  the  head  or  into  the  vertex. 
Always  worse  from  motion  or  from  tight  band- 
age. 

There  is  glaucoma  and  defective  retina,  espe- 
cially when  of  rheumatic  origin  with  effusion. 
Makes  eyes  bulge.  This  disease  of  the  eye  is 
very  violent.  '  You  must  work  quick.  If  high 
potency  don't  act  give  lower,  and  vice  versa. 

When  toothache  is  relieved  by  cold  water  or 
pressure,  give  bryonia. 

(Give  coffea  when  toothache  is  relieved  in 
children  by  cold  water,  especially  after  eating 
confectionery.) 

Bryonia  has  a  bilious  diarrhea  with  sharp, 
sticking  pains  in  the  liver,  worse  from  motion 
and  better  from  lying  on  right  or  painful  side. 
Likes  to  hold  the  painful  side,  pressure  seems  to 
ease  the  pain. 

Pain  under  right  scapula  with  other  gastric 
symptoms. 

(Chelidonium  has  sharp,  sticking  pains  under 
right  scapula,  even  coming  through  chest  like  a 
rivet.  Clay-like,  yellowish  stools,  or  profuse 
vellow  diarrhea. 

The  diarrhea  in  bryonia  subjects  comes  on  as 
the  result  of  indiscretions  in  diet,  and  especially 
when  weather  changes  from  cold  to  warm;  these 
stools  often  smell  like  old  cheese.  Remember 
it  also  in  autumnal  dysentery. 

(Kali  carb.  has  bilious  affections  similar  to 
bryonia,  with  sharp  stitching  pains  in  region  of 
liver,  and  same  through  lower  lobe  of  right  lung. 
But  these  stitches  are  not  aggravated  by  mo- 
tion.) 

(Yucca  filamentosa  has  bilious  symptoms  with 
pain  through  upper  part  of  liver,  through  to 
back,  with  diarrhea;  excess  of  bile  and  offensive 
flatus  of  bowels.) 

Bryonia  has  bleeding  at  the  nose  instead  of 
menstruation.  The  menses  are  too  early  and 
too  profuse:  Bryonia  is  more  often  indicated 
in  milk-fever  than  any  other  remedy.  Feels  as 
if  the  breast  would  break.  Milk  cakes.  In 
puerperal  fever  where  lochia  is  suppressed  and 
there  are  sharp,  stitchy  pains.  Motion  aggra- 
vates; if  not  aggravated  by  motion  give  kali 
carb. 

In  nleuritis,  when  there  is  the  first  sign  of 
congestion;  when  exudation  has  taken  place  and 
aconite  growing  less  useful  then  bryonia  is  more 
and  more  indicated. 

In  meningitis  there  is  great  hyperesthesia, 
rolling  head  about,  pupils  dilated,  jerking-  in 
sleep;  inflammation  more  exciting.  Bryonia  is 
distinguished  from  other  remedies  by  its  desire 
to  be  quiet;  doesn't  want  to  move  or  be  moved. 
Face  alternately  pale  and  red.  Belladonna  has 
the  scarlet  face.  But  both  belladonna  and  bry- 
onia have  chewing  of  the  mouth.  Bryonia  is  the 
more  prominent  remedy  in  meningitis. 

Bryonia  acts  on  the  muscles  and  on  the  mus- 
cular  sheath,   thus   differing  from   rhus.   which 
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acts  on  the  white  fibrous  tissue.  Therefore 
rhus.  feels  better  for  motion  while  in  bryonia 
every  motion  aggravates. 

Bryonia  inflames  the  muscles,  causing  an  ex- 
udation of  fibrin,  and  swelling  and  increasing 
the  size.  With  this  there  is  high  fever  and  pain 
all  over  from  least  motion. 

In  articular  rheumatism  when  joints  begin  to 
swell,  use  first  aconite  3X,  then  bryonia  3X. 
There  is  a  stiff,  splitting,  bursting  feeling;  the 
part  is  either  dark  red  or  very  pale;  not  bright 
red  as  in  belladonna.  Is  stiff  and  sore,  can't 
bear  touch  or  movement,  with  coated  tongue; 
no  appetite,  great  thirst.  Skin  has  a  white 
miliary  eruption.  In  typhoid  it  is  more  particu- 
larly a  dark  measly  rash  or  eruption. 

In  measles  when  the  eruption  comes  out  im- 
perfectly, or  when  rash  recedes  or  is  suppressed 
and  inflammatory  symptoms  follow.  Sen- 
sorium  depressed,  child  stupid,  drowsy,  be- 
numbed, but  senses  not  perverted.  Do  not  have 
hallucinations  as  in  belladonna.  Do  not  hear 
horrible  noises  as  in  stramonium,  but  are 
drowsy  and  stupid.  There  is  inflammation  of 
the  chest  from  suppressed  rash  with  dry,  hard 
cough.  Child  cries  with  cough,  puts  hands  to 
chest,  showing  pain  is  there. 

If  with  this  cough  there  is  dyspnoea  think  of 
ipecac.  If  the  cough  comes  with  variola  then  we 
look  to  tartar  emetic.  Bryonia  does  not  act  as 
well  as  tart,  emetic  to  bring  out  a  suppressed 
eruption  if  that  eruption  was  smallpox. 


Movtb  IRcviewins. 


A  Santonine  Case. 

Miss  A.,  a  little  girl  of  fourteen,  suffered  from 
an  attack  of  diphtheria,  so  diagnosed  by  an  allo- 
pathic physician.  During  the  second  week  of 
the  disease  a  homeopathic  doctor  was  called. 
At  this  time  she  manifested  great  fear  of  death; 
she  was  unable  to  sleep,  and  the  one  thought 
seemed  to  be  constantly  occupying  her  mind;  she 
talked  incessantly  of  dying,  and  each  time  her 
physician  visited  her  she  would  inquire  with  con- 
siderable anxiety  if  he  thought  she  would  ever 
get  well.  For  this  mental  condition  aconite 
was  given,  which,  after  the  administration  for  a 
short  time  gave  great  relief  from  this  annoying 
symptom.  Cimicifuga  and  digitalis  were  also 
given  during  the  course  of  the  disease,  the  latter 
remedy  for  a  violent  and  tumultuous  beating  of 
the  heart. 

During  convalescence  the  child  complained  of 
an  almost  constant  shower  of  bright  sparks  be- 
fore the  eyes,  accompanied  by  an  occasional 
brilliant  flash  of  light.  Nothing  abnormal  was 
observed  about  the  eyes,  excepting  a  more  than 


usual  dilatation  of  the  pupils.  She  also  spoke 
of  a  choking  sensation  in  the  throat,  like  a  lump 
which  she  could  not  swallow.  Both  of  these 
subjective  sensations  disappeared  inside  of  two 
days,  under  the  administration  of  santonine  2x. 

F.  H.  F. 

homeopathy  in  Ague. 

Was  called  to  see  Mrs.  T.,  a  lady  of  rather 
advanced  years,  who  had  been  treated  by  a 
scientific  homeopath,  of  a  neighboring  city. 
This  scientific  gentleman  found  his  patient  suf- 
fering with  "  ague,"  and  so  he  waded  into  the 
trouble  scientifically.  His  first  procedure  was 
gels.,  low,  and  lye,  low  in  alternation  i.  c,  every 
hour  or  half  hour  during  paroxysm,  with  an  oc- 
casional dose  of  rhus.  tox.,  potency  not  stated. 
This  morning  she  also  received  two  doses  of 
sulphate  of  quinine.  More  science,  and  last 
night  she  received  a  teaspoonful  of  salts,  more 
science  I  presume,  and  just  before  he  left  her 
this  morning  he  applied  a  mustard  plaster  to 
epigastrium  in  order  that  the  scientific  measures 
might  be  complete  in  all  respects.  Result:  A 
congestive  chill.  At  this  juncture  it  struck  her 
husband's  mind  that  he  had  enough  science, 
and  so  I  was  called — Status  presens:  Has 
had  a  terrible  chill;  great  fever;  and  sweat 
like  rain.  Symptoms:  Before  chill  great 
nausea,  also  during  whole  paroxysm  feels  ter- 
ribly nauseated,  but  did  not  vomit.  Great 
thirst  during  chill,  none  during  fever,  nor 
sweat.  Immense  headache  during  paroxysm, 
and  in  a  modified  degree  during  apyrexia,  ex- 
tending down  to  root  of  nose,  and  throat.  Very 
nervous,  and  trembly,  during  chill  shook  inside. 
Cannot  stir  eyes  without  being  nauseated. 
Paroxysms  have  been  irregular,  at  first  tertian, 
are  now  quotidian,  and  came  on  about  1 1  a.  m. 
to-day,  and  at  3  P.  M.  yesterday.  The  symp- 
toms noted,  have  been  present  in  every  preced- 
ing attack,  though  not  nearly  so  severe,  as  the 
sweat  had  began  to  decrease  at  6  p.  m.  When  I 
saw  her,  I  immediately  gave  her  two  pills  No. 
25,  of  ipecac,  dry  on  tongue,  and  in  a  few  min- 
utes she  said  her  headache  was  better,  and  in 
one-half  hour  I  left  her  dozing,  requesting  her 
husband  to  call  in  the  afternoon,  if  headache 
still  continued  and  I  would  give  him  anther  dry 
powder.  September  17,  12  u.  As  her  husband 
did  not  call  last  night  she  did  not  get  the  second 
dose  of  the  remedy.  She  slept  well  all  night, 
and  feels  good  this  morning,  and  instead  of  chill- 
ing she  is  sweating.  Gave  her  sac.  lac,  and  after 
this  I  think  they  will  let  scientific  treatment 
alone.  For  the  information  of  the  skeptics,  I 
will  say  that  the  two  doses  of  quinine  referred 
to,  both  together  would  not  amount  to  five 
grains,  so  that  did  not  interupt  the  chill.  Re- 
capitulation: Science  gave  1,  salts,  2,  quinine,  3, 
mustard — also,  4,  rhus.  tox.,  5,  gels.,  and  6  lye. 
And  similia  required  nothing  but  ipecac. 

G.  H.  C. 
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{Continued from  page  277.) 


Let  me  get  back  to  Italy,  the  land  of  the  hand- 
organ,  which  we  only  heard  once,  and  of  the 
banana,  which  we  nowhere  saw.  I  have  done 
the  northern  parts  of  Europe  so  many  times  that 
they  are  stale,  colorless,  and  without  profit.  But 
Italy  was  a  new  field;  hence  my  wish  to  write 
about  it.  This  country,  so  much  of  it  as  I  have 
been  able  to  see.  in  my  hurried  jumps,  impresses 
me  as  it  did  Mark  Twain  in  his  "  Innocents 
Abroad."  Anyone  who  has  been  in  this  king- 
dom and  to-day  reading  that  book  would  recog- 
nize its  eminent  truthfulness.  Of  course, _  our 
good  raconteur  and  voluntary  expatriated 
friend,  Mark  Twain,  being  at  that  time 
though  never  since,  a  professional  humorist,  had 
to  add  little  touches  of  burlesqucrie  to  his  facts 
to  make  them  readable  and  palatable.  His  Bill- 
finger  guide  is  still  with  us  even  to  this  day,  as  he 
was  in  the  late  6o's.  And  yet  after  describing 
with  so  much  truthfulness,  vigor,  and  satire,  this 
peculiar  country  of  Fleadom,  Mark  elects  to 
leave  his  own  country  and  its  overcharging 
hackdrivers  and  come  hither  to  pass  his  remain- 
ing days.  Well,  he  has  earned  his  rest.  Eccen- 
tric as  it- may  seem,  a  man  who  can  be  so  uncon- 
ventional and  conscience-full,  as  to  spend  a  num- 
ber of  his  best  years  traveling  and  lecturing, 
paying  off  a  debt  for  which  legally  he  was  not 
liable,  but  which  Mark  accepted  as  a  debt  of 
honor,  and  paid  to  the  last  farthing,  is  entitled 
to  the  best  word  a  grateful  reading  and  writing 
public  can  give.  All  honor  to  Mark  Twain  and 
may  his  age  be  pleasant  and  his  sleep  sweet  and 
refreshing. 

In  Lucerne  I  had  need  for  bryonia.  It  was 
my  bryonia  day,  and  my  case-bottle  had  leaked. 
I  applied  at  a  hybrid  pharmacie  where  homeo- 
pathic medicines  were  advertised.  The  only 
question  put  to  me  was,  Did  I  want  pellets  or 
liquid?  The  potency  question  does  not  seem  to 
trouble  them  over  here  at  all. 

I  have  again  seen  the  value  of  Mellin's  Food 
in  supplying  nutrition  which  a  weary,  stomach- 
sick  soul  needs  aboard  a  boundng  ship.  I  saw 
this  in  1900,  and  was  not  unduly  surprised 
to  see  it  work  equally  well  in  1903.  But  I  learned 
this  additionally,  that  Mellin's  Food  for  the  sea- 
sick is  better  prepared  with  water,  omitting 
sugar  and  milk;  this  especially,  in  the  beginning 
of  the  illness;  later  on,  of  course,  the  milk  and 
sugar  may  be  added  to  suit.  Before  I  leave 
Mellin's  Food,  let  me  narrate  a  little  instance  of 
its  universal  applicability  in  any  clime  and  under 
any  and  all  circumstances.  A  little  bottle-fed 
child  in  the  steerage  was  slowly  getting  itself 
ready  for  the  shacks.  It  was  a  pitiful  sight  to 
see  this  infant's  arms  and  legs  like  sticks,  face 
cadaverous,  pining  away.  I  suggested  a  sub- 
stitution of  Mellin's  Food  and  offered  a  bottle 


at  hand.  The  child  was  under  the  ship's  sur- 
geon's care  of  course  and  my  offer  could  not 
but  be  viewed  as  meddlesome.  But  the  surgeon 
gladly  accepted  the  offer.  The  result — -well,  you 
know  it  as  well  as  I  do,  by  now.  The  child 
picked  up  at  once,  and  when  we  parted  com- 
pany, the  mother  expressed  her  undying  grati- 
tude for  our  interference  and  recommendation, 
and  that  surgeon  will  doubtlessly  lay  in  a  supply 
for  other  cases. 

In  London,  I  saw  the  apothecary  shop  of  the 
original  Mellin  on  Regent  Street.  As  I  remem- 
ber, I  believe  our  good  Boston  people  have  no 
rights  in  Europe,  indeed,  I  am  quite  sure  of  it; 
for  if  they  had,  Mellin's  Food  would  be  as  well 
known  in  every  town  and  hamlet  in  Europe  as 
it  is  in  America.  But  I  question  whether  it  is 
much  known  outside  of  London  and  some  of  the 
larger  cities  in  England.  It  needs  a  good  pro- 
moting. I  found  a  Mellin's  Food  ad.  card  hang- 
ing in  a  Naples  pharmacy,  but  it  had  not  the 
familiar  appearance  of  the  Boston  folks. 

My  other  twin  friend,  Antikamnia,  must  have 
a  word  here,  too,  not  in  the  way  of  advertising 
notice,  but  as  an  instance  of  fact.  On  the  ship 
coming  from  America,  there  were  a  number  of 
people  dreading  mal  de  incr.  The  first  three 
days  out  we  had  such  nice  weather  that  many  of 
the  passengers  basking  in  the  sun  were  badly 
sunburned,  and  the  dread  of  sea-sickness  was 
rapidly  disappearing.  But,  as  it  were,  in  a  mo- 
ment it  came.  I  tried  Fisher's  suggestion  of 
cocculus  and  others  of  my  own  remedies,  but 
wthout  effect.  Then  I  went  among  these  folks 
and  gave  them  each  a  number  of  Antikamnia 
tablets  to  use  the  moment  nausea  assailed  them, 
and  I  believe  in  every  instance  no  sickness  was 
experienced,  though  in  several  cases  this  power- 
ful tablet  was  unable  to  control  the  bumping, 
thumping  headache  until  towards  the  close. 
After  a  patient  had  taken  three  or  four  tablets 
and  stopped  the  nausea.  I  was  afraid  to  add  any 
more  tablets  to  "  knock  "  the  headache,  though 
my  good  friend  Ruf  says  there  is  no  danger.  I 
was  content  and  so  were  my  patients  with  its 
action  upon  threatened  or  actual  sea-sickness. 

I  found  a  passenger  on  the  boat  with  us  on 
the  Rhine  from  Cologne  to  Mayence,  who  al- 
ways carried  the  Antikamnia  tablets,  and  I  am 
sure  I  saw  the  white  tablets  used  by  ladies  on 
many  of  the  trains  on  which  I  was  also  a  pas- 
senger. 

I  note  with  surprise  (I  am  back  again  to  Italy) 
the  absence  of  umbrellas  and  sunshades  on  the 
streets.  Really  it  would  seem  that  this  (always) 
equatorial  heat  would  bake  the  little  brains  of 
this  native  population,  but  they  seem  not  to  mind 
it ;  perhaps  because — but  no  matter — more  likely 
thev   are   used   to    it    as   thev    are   to    dirt   and 
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squalor.  The  women  never  wear  anything  on 
their  heads,  not  even  a  kerchief  in  the  hottest 
hours  of  the  day.  And  men  are  apparently 
equally  as  insensible  to  the  heat.  In  the  carriage 
class,  I  find  umbrellas  and  parasols  galore.  But 
when  I  find  a  pedestrian  of  either  sex  carrying 
an  umbrella  in  the  sun,  I  am  likely  to  set  him 
down  for  a  foreigner.  Another  observation  of 
mine  is  the  absence  of  spectacles,  nose-glasses 
and  the  like.  I  don't  believe  I  have  seen  a 
dozen  pair  of  spectacles  in  all  the  cities  of  Italy 
which  I  have  thus  far  visited.  Why  is  this,  I 
wonder.  May  it  be  because  of  the  general  igno- 
rance of  the  lower  classes,  the  absence  of  books, 
newspapers,  and  printed  matter;  and  the  general 
disinclination  towards  reading  which  I  have 
marked  everywhere.  I  noticed  that  queer  ano- 
maly in  a  civilized  country — the  public  letter 
writer.  I  have  seen  pretty  Italian  women,  well- 
dressed,  sitting  by  his  side,  in  the  alley-ways 
dictating  what  should  go  into  the  letter  while  the 
scribe  pens  it  slowly  and  carefully,  sands  and 
folds  it  up,  "  backs  "  the  envelope  and  counsels 
the  amount  of  postage,  receives  his  pittance 
with  many  grazias,  and,  presto,  is  ready  for  the 
next  patron,  if  there  be  one;  if  not,  he,  like,  the 
other  stationary  hawkers  of  wares,  mental  or 
physical,  composes  himself  for  another  sleep. 

Of  soldiers,  I  have  seen  enough  to  sicken  me 
forever  of  the  military  and  bless  our  own  coun- 
try for  its  lack  in  this  regard.  At  least  our 
cities  are  not  filled  with  soldiery — so  that  about 
every  fourth  man  you  meet  is  in  military  uni- 
form and  "  owns  the  town." 

The  soldiers  of  Germany,  without  an  excep- 
tion, are  the  handsomest  and  most  thoroughly 
soldierly  of  all  the  countries  into  and  out  of 
which  I  was  permitted  to  pass.  They  looked 
and  acted  the  soldier.  They  were  straight  of 
limb,  broad  of  chest,  square  of  shoulders,  and 
dignified. 

The  English  soldier  for  some  unaccountable 
reason  impressed  me  as  being  a  dandy  who  took 
to  soldiering,  as  our  militia  does,  for  the  balls 
and  banquets  and  social  functions  showered 
upon  them.  Of  course,  this  is  not  absolutely 
true,  for  I  have  seen  companies  of  English  sol- 
diers who  were  as  fine  in  appearance,  in  drill 
and  in  maneuver  as  were  to  be  found  anywhere. 
Wh^t  I  mean  is  just  this.  When  you  s^e  Mr. 
Redcoat  going  down  Piccadilly  Circus  with  his 
collar-box  cap  on,  swinging  his  little  switch 
cane,  you  feel  that  he  is  having  a  good  time 
with  himself  and  thoroughly  enjoying:  it.  We 
all  know,  however,  that  they  are  fighting  devils 
when  they  do  get  into  an  affray.  The  German 
soldier  is  always  a  soldier,  always  straight, 
angular,  dignified  and — well,  soldierly.  But  the 
Lord  help  us  with  the  Italian  kind.  And  these 
present  generations  of  cigarette-smoking  sol- 
diers, with  their  cockfeather  hats  trace  a  lineal 
descendency  from  the  great  Caesar.  That  im- 
mortal emperor  whom  mv  son  and  daughters 
and  doubtlessly  all  other  High  School  graduates 


execrate  and  condemn.  Well,  all  I  have  to  say 
is,  that  Caesar  lived  a  long  time  ago;  and  there 
has  been  considerable  intermarrying  since  that 
august  period. 

The  soldier  in  Italy  who,  in  a  hot  August  day, 
must  wear  a  heavy  glazed  Cap'n  Cuttle  hat,  a 
stiff  derby  one  side  of  it,  and  covering  his  neck 
and  shoulders  filled  with  cock's  feathers  is  to 
be  pitied. 

Then,  there  is  another  lot  of  soldiers  who  are 
dressed  in  black  with  broad  scarlet  stripes  on 
their  trousers  and  "  rat  "  tail  coats,  and  a  cocked 
hat  like  Napoleon's  (which  latter  we  saw  at  the 
Hotel  des  Invalides,  Paris),  who  are  top-line 
dandies  for  fair.  The  Swiss  soldier  is  perhaps 
the  poorest  makeshift  that  I  have  anywhere 
seen.  He  looks  as  though  he  were  thoroughly 
ashamed  of  himself  and  his  profession.  But, 
then,  Switzerland  doesn't  need  many  soldiers; 
what  it  needs  is  police  to  protect  the  unwary 
stranger  from  rapacious  hotels  and  cafes  and 
English-speaking  gargons. 

The  French  officers  are  handsomely  garbed, 
but  the  common  soldier  is  still  very  slouchy  in 
uniform  and  general  appearance.  I.  therefore, 
return  to  my  first  statement  that  Germany  has 
the  most  soldierly  soldier  of  the  whole  bunch, 
and  I  also  thank  my  Stars  and  Stripes,  that  I 
live  in  a  land  where  we  do  not  need  soldiers, 
except  to  suppress  railway  strikes,  give  Cuba  an 
ungrateful  republic,  and  build  an  empire  in  the 
far  Orient. 

Talking  about  cars,  and  coming  from  a  city 
(Cleveland)  noted  for  its  fine  equipment  in  this 
line  (there  isn't  a  nicer,  cleaner,  swifter,  better 
conductored  and  motored  car-line  in  all  the  wide 
world  than  on  Euclid  Avenue  lines')  it  makes 
me  almost  weep  to  see  the  sloppy  way  in  which 
city  passenger  traffic  is  handled  on  this  side  of 
the  Atlantic. 

London  has  some  street-car  lines — no  that  is 
wrong:  London  proper  has  no  street-cars,  but 
some  of  its  annexed  boroughs  or  faubourgs,  or 
wards,  or  whatever  they  call  them  outside  of 
"  the  city  "  have  a  few  lines,  but  such  speed  and 
such  accommodations.  Then  the  English  peo- 
ple cannot  unhorse  the  class-system.  It  would 
be  such  a  frightful  shock  to  enter  a  railway 
train  or  tramway  and  find  no  distinction  of 
classes.  Yet,  even  this  is  being  rapidly  accom- 
plished through  American  genius,  enterprise, 
and  capital  in  the  Central  London  Ry.  (Elec- 
tric underground)  derisively  called  the  Tup- 
pennv  Chube,  because  there  is  but  one  fare,  two 
pennies,  and  but  one  class — a  copy  of  the 
New  York  elevated  with  its  ticket  choppers, 
etc.  Even  the  lumbering,  slower  than  mo- 
lasses in  December  buses,  cannot  get  rid  of 
their  differential  prices  inside  and  out  of  varying 
distances. 

In  Paris  we  patronized  the  Metropolitaine 
(Electric  Underground)  a  number  of  times,  with 
its  three-cent  fare,  but  this  meant  second-class 
and    its   cellarv,    disagreeable    smells,    and    easv 
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confusing  of  strangers  who  have  not  the  pass, 
i.  c,  their  French  lingo.  That  horrible  accident 
on  this  road  which  the  press  of  both  continents 
recorded  recently  took  place  only  a  few  hours 
after  we  had  left  Paris.  We  had  reached  Cologne 
via  Brussels  and  Herbesthal,  when  we  read  the 
news  in  front  of  a  newspaper  office.  The  sta- 
tion named  where  the  horrible  accident  occurred 
was  one  from  which  we  had  always  taken  the 
train  for  the  city. 

There  is  no  comparison  between  the  London 
and  the  Paris  underground  railways,  except  that 
both  companies  are  electric  and  run  under- 
ground. The  London  company  is  all  tiled  and 
bricked,  with  large  and  elegant  "  lifts  "  from  the 
street  to  the  platform;  no  gases;  platform  cars; 
polite  conductors,  who  call  the  stations  in  good 
English,  not  American,  mind  you,  such  as 
"  Chawnsery  Line,"  "  Benk,"  for  Chancery 
Lane,  and  The  Bank. 

In  Paris  it  was  decidedly  novel  to  an  Amer- 
ican to  see  the  surface  railways  run  by  com- 
pressed air,  steam  and  trolley,  motored  by  un- 
uniformed  men,  smoking  cigarettes. 

And  how  universal  the  cigarette  habit  is  in 
Europe — outside  of  England!  Everybody  some 
time  in  the  day  or  after  nightfall  smokes  a  cigar- 
ette— so  far  as  I  could  see.  This  may  be  be- 
cause of  the  exorbitant  cost  and  distastefulness 
of  the  tobacco.  Soldiers  everywhere — not  in 
Germany — smoke  cigarettes.  Motormen,  car 
conductors,  longshoremen,  porters,  and  portiers 
police  officers  (off  duty)  and  I  am  told  that 
women  even  have  contracted  the  habit.  Re- 
minds me  en  passant,  that  I  had  an  interesting 
lady  patient,  of  good  family,  married,  with  fam- 
ily, who  came  to  me,  to  cure  an  insane  longing 
for  fresh  earth  to  eat.  She  made  her  husband 
go  out  into  the  country,  shovel  away  the  snow, 
and  dig  down  deep,  and  bring  her  a  spadeful  of 
clean  earth  to  eat!  She  and  he  kept  this  pench- 
ant quiet  for  quite  a  while;  at  last  she  came 
to  me.  I  questioned  closely  a  number  of  times 
along  the  calcarea  carb.  and  nitric  acid  line,  but 
brought  up  nothing  of  value.  One  day,  almost 
ready  to  give  up  the  case  in  despair,  I  noticed 
a  peculiar  stain  of  the  fingers.  I  had  seen  this 
before  but  ascribed  it  to  the  handling  of  chemi- 
cals in  amateur  photography;  of  which  latter 
amusement  she  was  very  fond;  but  on  this  occa- 
sion I  pried  into  those  stained  fingers,  half  be- 
lieving that  the  acids  employed  might  have  to 
do  with  her  peculiar  condition.  She  blushed  and 
blushed  and  finally  admitted  that  they  were 
cigarette  stains.  Her  husband  had  taught  her 
in  an  idle  moment.  Like  Wilson's  Whisky,  that 
was  all.  Hepar  sulf.  eventually  wiped  out  the 
earth-eating  propensity. 

I  noticed  the  post-office  employees  in  the 
Lucerne  P.  O.  smoking  cigarettes.  In  London 
in  many  shops  (stores)  there  is  a  little  tray  with 
gold-mouthpieced  cigarettes  and  "  Vestas " 
(matches)  which  patrons  are  invited  to  use  while 
making  purchases,  and  upon  leaving  the  shop. 


In  third-class  railway  cars  in  Italy,  notwith- 
standing the  "  no  smoking  "  sign,  cigarettes  are 
smoked.  In  the  French  ship  which  carried  us 
home,  I  found  the  bo'sen  and  his  merry  men 
in  the  hold  of  the  vessel,  putting  away  the  trunks 
and  packages  smoking  cigarettes.  The  steer- 
age quite  universally  smoke  below  decks.  And 
even  I,  moralist  and  philosopher,  found  myself 
with  a  package  of  cheap  "  coffin-nails  "  follow- 
ing suit. 

In  Italy,  especially  in  Naples,  the  trolley  lines 
run  almost  touching  the  sidewalk  on  each  side 
of  the  street,  so  that  the  devil-strip  is  the  biggest 
part  of  the  street.  It  has  the  convenience  of 
permitting  a  passenger  td  step  from  the  car  di- 
rectly to  the  sidewalk,  without  danger  of  being 
motored  by  an  oppositely-running  car,  or  a 
rapidly  driven  vehicle,  or  run  over  by  a  mobile 
or  an  electric  bicycle. 

But  it  has  its  disadvantages,  particularly  to 
me  and  mine,  who  have  our  rooms  in  a  hotel 
fronting  this  convenient  street-car  service,  in 
that  the  motorman  keeps  his  gong  going  pretty 
nearly  all  the  time  to  warn  the  pedestrians  against 
getting  too  near  to  the  running-board,  and  so 
our  chances  for  sleep  between  times — between 
rising  and  destroying  fleas — are  unusually  scant. 

In  Milan  and  several  other  Italian  cities,  I 
found  street-cars  drawn  by  rib-showing  little 
make-believe  horses  running  on  certain  alleged 
streets,  but  without  rails. 

But  everywhere  in  Italy,  so  far  as  I  have  ob- 
served, a  car  will  wait  for  a  signaling  passenger 
sometimes  two  or  three  minutes.  A  trolley  car 
stopped  opposite  my  window  in  Rome  and 
waited  for  a  passenger  to  run  back  a  block  and 
pick  up  his  cane  which  had  been  jostled  out  of 
Lis  sleepy  grasp.  Still  there  must  be,  even  here, 
in  street-car-dom,  first  and  second  class  and 
"  standing  "  seats  with  different  prices  for  differ- 
ent distances. 

(  To  be  concluded.} 

— We  are  glad  to  note  that  that  staunch 
homeopathic  college  away  out  in  extreme 
v^oolly  West,  at  San  Francisco,  has  adopted  the 
ordinary  calendar  for  holding  its  regular  ses- 
sions. Instead  of  working  when  the  other  col- 
leges were  resting  it  will  change  to  the  new 
forn  on  October  15,  1903,  and  continue  in  ses- 
sion for  about  eight  months.  Dr.  Arndt  is  unable 
to  glean  why  the  other  notion  ever  took  root. 
We  will  tell  him.  When  we  were  going  through 
our  alma  mater,  feet  first  and  sometimes  rather 
vociferously,  a  tempting  proposition  was  made 
that  instead  of  finishing  in  the  Homeopathic  of 
Missouri  next  year,  go  to  'Frisco  this  year  and 
take  the  summer  course,  which  is  perfectly  legal, 
and  so  get  through  in  half  the  time.  All  this 
was  before  Brer.  Arndt  had  hied  him  to  the 
Pacific  Coast,  and  before  there  had  been  a  num- 
ber of  deaths  and  several  fires  in  the  old  college 
faculty.  That  was  one  reason;  another  was — 
well,  how  manv  do  vou  want?     Aint  that  enousrh? 
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y    The  Medical  Library 


By  O   B  SERVER 


Dr.    Woolsey's 

Applied    Surgical    Anatomy. 

This  is  a  very  comprehensive  volume  in  which 
the  topographical  anatomy  of  the  body  and 
those  features  of  the  various  regions  which  may 
be  considered  to  be  of  the  greatest  surgical  im- 
portance are  dealt  with  simultaneously.  The 
author  has  made  excellent  use  of  the  method  he 
has  adopted,  and  we  agree  with  him  that  it  is  the 
method  best  adapted  to  the  requirements  of  the 
student  who  is  passing  from  the  anatomy  rooms 
into  the  wards,  and  to  the  needs  of  the  practi- 
tioner who  wishes  to  revise  his  knowledge 
of  the  structure  of  the  body  with  which,  he 
deals  in  the  ordinary  course  of  his  work. 
The  text  of  the  book  is  full  and  inter- 
esting, perhaps  too  full  for  many  who 
have  but  little  spare  time  at  their  disposal 
and  on  the  whole  little  or  no  objection  can  be 
taken  to  the  statements  contained  in  the  various 
sections,  but  here  and  there  assertions  are  met 
with  which  are  not  quite  accurate  or  up-to-date. 
Thus,  in  the  chapter  on  cerebral  localization,  the 
sensory  motor  areas  are  described  as  being  dis- 
tributed over  the  ascending  parietal  as  well  as 
over  the  ascending  frontal  convolution,  whilst 
the  experiments  of  Sherrington  and  Griinbaum 
and  the  histological  observations  of  Campbell 
have  indicated  that  they  are  almost  entirely 
limited  to  the  ascending  frontal  gyrus;  further,  in 
association  with  this  section  of  the  book,  it  must 
be  noted  that  the  figure  indicating  the  method 
of  localizing  the  position  of  the  fissure  of  Sylvius 
is  correct,  but  the  assertion  that  the  fissure  com- 
mences at  a  point  1  1-4  in.  horizontally  behind 
the  external  angular  process  is  incorrect,  as  is 
also  the  additional  statement  that  the  first  3-4 
in.  of  the  sylvian  line  corresponds  wth  the  main 
fissure,  for  only  the  outer-end  of  the  stem  of  the 
fissure  abuts  against  the  lateral  wall  of  the 
cranium. 

In  the  description  of  the  mammary  gland  a 
slip  in  the  text  places  that  organ  in  contact  with 
the  scalenus  anticus  muscles,  and  in  the  account 
of  the  pharynx  two  inaccuracies  appear.  One  is 
contained  in  the  statement  that  the  pharyngeal 
cavity  is  widest  art  the  level  of  the  hyoid  bone, 
and  in  reality  the  widest  part  is  immediatelv  be- 
neath the  roof,  betwen  the  lateral  boundaries  of 
the  fossae  of  Rosenmiiller;  the  second  is  in  the 
assertion  that  the  pharyngeal  bursa  is  the  re- 
mains of  the  hypophysis  cerebri,  whilst  develop- 
mentally  there  is  no  association  between  the  two 
structures. 


Luftreinheit,    aseptische 

und    atoxische    Behandlung    der    Lung-en 

zur    Bekampfung    der    Tuberkulose. 

The  keynote  of  Dr.  Zeuner's  book  on  Purity 
of  Air,  Aseptic  and  Atoxic  Management  of  the 
Lungs  in  Combating  Tuberculosis  is  to  be  found 
in  the  words  of  the  author,  "  Je  reiner  die  Luft, 
desto  weniger  Schwindsucht "  (the  purer  the 
air,  the  less  consumption). 

The  object  of  the  author  is  to  show  that  tuber- 
culosis of  the  lung  is  a  "  filth  disease,"  in  that 
it  depends  upon  impure  air,  and  that  for  its  pre- 
vention as  well  as  its  cure  purity  of  air  is  essen- 
tial. 

The  dangers  to  be  met  are  threefold:  dust  in 
the  air,  gaseous  impurities,  and  bacteria.  The 
influence  of  dust  is  well  known,  and  is  shown  in 
the  great  mortality  from  consumption  amongst 
those  who  live  and  work  in  dusty  atmospheres. 
Gaseous  impurities  include  the  carbonic  acid 
given  out  in  respiration  and  from  the  combus- 
tion of  illuminants,  as  well  as  the  impurities 
given  to  the  air  in  certain  trades,  such  as  straw- 
hat  bleaching.  Both  the  above  predispose  to 
consumption  by  the  injury  they  cause  to  the 
mucous  membrane  of  the  air  passages  and  to  the 
bronchial  glands. 

The  small  lung,  neck,  and  bronchial  glands, 
we  are  told,  produce  a  secretion  which,  like 
chloroform,  narcotizes  the  bacilli,  and,  though 
these  may  not  be  killed,  their  activity — and 
therefore  their  power  to  produce  toxins — is  kept 
in  abeyance.  The  bacilli  are  incapable  of  in- 
ducing tuberculosis  so  long  as  the  mucous  mem- 
brane and  these  glands  are  intact  and  active. 
These  must  therefore  be  kept  healthy  if  tubercu- 
losis is  to  be  avoided;  and,  whilst  dust  damages 
the  epithelium,  gaseous  impurities,  and  especially 
carbonic  acid,  tend  to  diminish  the  protective 
power  of  the  lymphatic  glands.  Not  only  the 
poor  but  also  the  better-class  people,  are  often 
not  sufficiently  careful  to  keep  the  air  in  the 
sleeping  room  pure,  and  the  author  quotes  with 
approval  the  saying  of  Biermer,  that  "  most  lung 
complaints  are  bedroom  diseases." 

Drs.  Goodbody,  Bardswell,  and  Chapman  have 
reprinted  their  very  interesting  and  important 
communication  on  Metabolism  in  Phthisis.3  It 
embodies  the  results  of  investigations  into  the 
results  of  "  overfeeding  "  on  the  metabolism  of 
phthisical  patients.  Though  patients  often  take 
insufficient  food  if  left  without  supervision,  the 
ingestion  of  large  quantities  of  food — more  par- 
ticularly of  proteids — does  not  necessarily  result 
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in  increase  in  body  weight  nor  in  improvement 
in  the  general  condition  of  the  patient.  A  me- 
dium diet  appears  to  give  the  best  results,  and  it 
seems  to  be  advisable  to  diminish  the  amount  of 
food  as  the  disease  becomes  quiescent,  but  even 
then  the  patient  will  require  a  more  substantial 
diet  than  in  health. 

Diphtheria. 

By  William  P    Northrup.  M.  D. 

For  the  third  volume  of  the  English  edition  of 
Nothnagel's  Encyclopaedia  of  Practical  Medicine 
an  entirely  new  article  on  diphtheria  has  been 
written  by  Professor  Xorthrup,  the  editor.  With 
this  article  we  confess  we  are  somewhat  disap- 
pointed. 

In  the  first  place,  the  student  who  is  reading 
it  through  from  the  beginning  would  have  found 
it  much  more  convenient  and  natural  had  the 
whole  of  the  portions  dealing  with  the  bacteri- 
ology and  pathology  been  placed  after  those 
which  treat  of  the  symptoms  and  course  of  the 
disease  and  its  complications. 

Secondly,  we  entirely  disagree  with  the 
author's  classification  of  the  disease,  though  we 
are  aware  that  in  this  he  follows  other  authori- 
ties. Diphtheria  is  here  described  as  being 
faucial,  nasal,  laryngeal,  and  so  on.  So  far  so 
good.  But  each  of  these  forms  is  subdivided  ac- 
cording to  whether  it  is  (1)  catarrhal,  (2)  fibrin- 
ous or  pure,  (3)  phlegmonous  or  mixed,  and  (4) 
septic  or  gangrenous.  This  arrangement  is 
highly  theoretical;  indeed,  on  reading  the  ac- 
counts of  these  various  forms  we  fail  to  find  any 
real  clinical  points  by  which  they  can  be  dis- 
tinguished from  one  another. 

We  notice  that  Professor  Northrup  still  em- 
ploys the  word  "  croup  "  as  equivalent  to  laryn- 
geal diphtheria.  We  were  beginning  to  assure 
ourselves  that  writers  in  the  English  language 
were  at  last  reverting  to  the  proper  clinical  sig- 
nification of  "  laryngeal  obstruction  "  for  this 
word.  But  the  present  article  demonstrates  our 
error.  We  have  noticed,  however,  that  those 
who  use  "  croup  "  for  "  diphtheria  of  the  larynx  " 
usually  become  involved,  sooner  or  later,  in 
some  confusion  of  meaning,  so  that  we  have 
Professor  Northrup,  on  page  118  using  "croup" 
or  "  croupal  "  as  equivalent  to  (1)  laryngeal 
diphtheria,  (2)  laryngeal  obstruction,  not  neces- 
sarily diphtherial;  (3)  diphtheria,  not  necessar- 
ily laryngeal,  unless  he  prefers  to  plead  guilty  to 
tautology. 

There  is  an  excellent  account  of  the  evolution 
of  intubation  and  of  the  operation  itself.  Pro- 
fessor Northrup  advocates  the  upright  position 
for  the  patient,  and,  we  think,  undervalues  the 
dorsal  position,  which  is  just  as  convenient  for 
the  operator  and  certainly  safer  for  the  patient 
who  is  subject  to  severe  diphtheria.  He  does 
not  seem  very  familiar  with  enucleation  of  the 
tube,  of  which  a  most  inadequate  account  is 
given.     We  disagree  with  him  when  he  says  that 


"  the  short  tubes  of  Bayeux  possess  the  single 
advantage  that  they  may  be  enucleated  " ;  they 
also  allow  the  operator  more  room  in  which  to 
work.  We  also  demur  to  the  statement  that 
"  the  after-care  of  the  intubated  patient  is  far  less 
troublesome  than  that  of  the  tracheotomized." 

Die    thierischen    Parasiten    des    Menschen  : 
ein    Handbuch    fur  Studirende    und    Aertze. 

The  revised  edition  of  Dr.  Max  Braun's  book 
on  the  animal  parasites  of  man  will  be  a  welcome 
addition  to  the  library  of  students  of  animal  para- 
sitology. The  author  commences  his  somewhat 
vast  task  with  an  introduction  on  parasitism  in 
general,  and  then  passes  on  to  the  classification  of 
the  individual  parasites  in  detail.  The  protozoa 
are  taken  up  first,  then  the  plathelminthes,  then 
the  nemathelmintes,  and  lastly  the  forms  of  the 
Acanthocephali,  the  Hirudinei  and  the  Arthro- 
poda  that  attack  man. 

The  thypanosomata,  which  belong  to  the  flagel- 
lata  group  of  the  protozoa,  are  perhaps  rather 
briefly  dealt  with  when  we  remember  that  man  is 
now  known  to  be  attacked  by  one  of  those  minute 
organisms. 

The  Coccidia  and  Hsemosporidia  are  described, 
and,  after  a  historical  summary  of  the  latter, 
malaria  from  the  parasitic  side  is  described.  The 
account  of  this,  both  as  regards  the  sexual  and 
asexual  stages  of  the  organism,  is  supplemented 
by  several  of  Grassi's  original  drawings,  though 
the  error  of  the  Italian  zoologist  in  calling  the 
common  European  Anopheles  Anopheles  claviger 
instead  of  maculipennis,  its  proper  name,  is  re- 
tained. Haematazoal  parasites  are  mentioned  in 
beri-beri,  but  as  their  presence  has  not  been  con- 
firmed the  author  is  probably  correct  in  his  sup- 
position that  the  cases  were  combinations  of 
malaria  and  beri-beri. 

The  chapters  on  the  trematodes  and  cestodes 
are  thorough,  and  though  the  latest  nomencla- 
ture is  adopted  no  confusion  should  arise,  as  the 
old  synonyms  are  placed  under  each  name.  A 
fair  account  is  given  of  the  filaridae,  but  here 
some  slight  errors  have  crept  in ;  for  example, 
Culex  tjeniatus,  or,  as  it  ought  now  to  be  called, 
Stegomyia  fasciata,  is  not  an  efficient  host  for  the 
development  of  the  embryos  of  Filaria  nocturna. 
Again,  the  position  in  the  book  of  the  article  on 
Filaria  immitis  is  not  good,  as  this  parasite, 
though  Bowlby  claims  to  have  seen  it  in  an  Arab 
with  haematuria  who  died,  does  not  really  belong 
to  man,  and  the  description  of  the  escape  of  the 
embryo  filaria  into  the  proboscis  of  the  mosquito 
gives  the  impression  that  this  was  first  discovered 
in  this  species.  Its  proper  place  should  be  after 
the  human  filaria?,  where  Filaria  equina,  a  parasite 
worm  of  the  horse  is  described.  The  presence  of 
anal  papilla?,  stated  to  occur  in  the  adult  male  of 
Filaria  nocturna,  has  been  described  by  other 
authors,  and  it  is  strange  that  no  mention  is  made 
of  the  adult  forms  of  Filaria  perstans  and  Filaria 
Ozzardi,  described  by  Daniels. 
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A  Notable  Example. 

The  wedding  of  Miss  Nellie  Belle  Jones  of 
Cleveland  to  Mr.  Mortimer  M.  Lawrence  of 
Columbus,  Ohio,  is  announced.  Miss  Jones  is 
the  charming  and  accomplished  daughter  of  Dr. 
Gaius  J.  Jones,  Dean  of  the  Cleveland  Homeo- 
pathic Medical  College.  Being  the  daughter  of 
our  good  friend,  Dean  Jones,  Miss  Nellie  was 
bent  upon  adding  a  bit  of  originality  to  her  wed- 
ding, by  not  telling  either  of  her  parents  of  her 
intention  to  be  married,  but  with  her  husband- 
to-be  hied  herself  to  a  strange  city,  where  on 
Sept.  3d,  she  was  married  in  a  strange  church, 
by  a  strange  minister,  with  two  strangers  for 
witnesses.  And  then  the  twain  concluded  to 
keep  the  little  secret  to  themselves  until  a  few 
days  ago,  when  the  parents  of  both  parties  were 
informed  of  the  marriage.  For  reason  both 
high  contracting  parties  assigned  their  utter 
weariness  of  the  usual  wedding  with  its  tiresome 
monotony,  its  expensiveness,  its  church,  flowers, 
bridesmaids,  best  man,  expensive  trousseau,  rice, 
old  shoes,  and  the  other  impedimenta  now  so 
absolutely  essential  to  a  fashionable  wedding. 
So  they  determined  upon  having  their  wedding 
a  simple  affair,  and  they  did. 

We  congratulate  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lawrence 
upon  their  pluck  as  well  as  their  good  example 
in  simplifying  the  matter;  for  truly  it  is  worth 
a  good  deal  of  money  now-a-days  to  get  mar- 
ried; almost  as  much  as  it  does  to  get  decently 
buried  when  once  you  have  gone  dead,  and  it 
takes  lots  of  courage.  It  will  surprise  many  a 
waiting,  expectant  maid  to  learn  that  men,  as  a 
rule,  dread  the  marrying  part,  because  of  the 
fuss  and  feathers,  the  promenade  and  the  parade, 
the  church  and  the  chase,  and  all  that  foolish 
expenditure  which  fashion  decrees  in  even  the 
simplest  of  home-weddings.  It  takes  a  pretty 
brave  young  man  of  to-day  to  think  of  getting 
married,  unless  he  happens  to  be  a  doctor  with 
curly  hair,  a  good  address,  and  an  eye  singled 
to  a  wealthy  maiden  lady  bride.  But  for  an  or- 
dinary, every-day,  clean-habited  and  upright 
young  fellow,  with  a  salary  not  to  exceed  $75 
per  month,  to  think  of  engaging  in  wedded  bliss, 
when  his  wife-expectant  has  been  raised  in  a 
hot-house  atmosphere,and  has  spent  her  few 
years  in  fashionable  society,  is  a  condition  which 
most  often  confronts  and  affrights  him.  So  he 
defers  the  step,  and  the  maid  and  her  mother 
wonder  why. 

We  know  of  one  lady,  a  doctor,  too,  who  gave 
her  daughter  a  church  wedding,  which  cost 
something  like  a  thousand  dollars.  And  the 
mother,  being  a  doctor,  as  stated,  like  the  rest 


of  the  craft,  male  and  female,  had  no  overplus- 
sage  of  funds.  We  are  not  going  to  say  how 
much  more  good  could  have  been  done  if  the 
ointment  had  been  sold  and  distributed  among 
the  poor;  but  just  think  how  much  of  real  com- 
fort and  happiness  might  have  been  added  to  that 
daughter's  home-life,  if  even  half  that  sum  had 
been  handed  to  her  in  a  certified  check. 

This  doesn't  read  like  a  medical  editorial  and 
has  naught  to  do  with  homeopathy,  or  the  sever- 
ance and  specializing  of  the  American  Institute 
of  Homeopathy ;  but  like  every  observing 
practitioner  we  have  studied  this  problem,  and 
have  had  many  occasions  to  bewail  and  bemoan 
the  foolish  fashion  which  restricts  and  prevents 
eligible  young  people — people,  too,  with  the 
most  exalted  and  beautiful  conceptions  of  mar- 
ried life — from  engaging  therein;  and  mainly  be- 
cause of  the  expensiveness,  but  also  because  of 
those  many  ceremonials  inseparable  from  a 
modern  wedding. 

In  the  olden  time,  when,  like  Buttercup,  we 
were  young  and — handsome — a  young  man 
with  a  few  hundred  dollars  laid  by  could  be  rea- 
sonably sure  of  a  good  wife,  and  a  home  from 
the  very  first  moment.  His  wife  came  to  him 
without  expensive  notions  of  a  furnished  flat  on 
a  popular  street  on  the  easy  payment  plan ;  if 
there  was  no  bird's-eye  maple  piano  at  first,  they 
waited  until  possibly  other  music  rang  out  upon 
the  contented  little  home.  They  grew  up  to- 
gether as  one  flesh,  learned  to  count  the  money 
that  the  husband  brought  home  on  Saturday 
nights,  and  together  they  estimated  what  they 
could  afford  to  buy  outright  of  the  things  that 
were  needed  to  make  the  twain  happy;  and, 
truly,  it  takes  very  little  to  make  two  people 
happy,  who  are  in  love  with  each  other  and  bent 
upon  building  a  home. 

But  to-day,  it  means  a  "  good  "  wedding,  a 
dressmaker  in  the  house  for  two  months  before- 
hand, (collectors  for  two  months  after,)  flowers 
by  the  wagon  load,  borrowing  a  neigh- 
bor's house,  or  putting  up  the  caterer's  tent  in 
the  back  yard,  or  renting  the  club  house  assem- 
bly room  with  grass  sandwiches  and  ice  cream 
and  string  band  and  receiving  line  and  a  tall, 
liveried  negro  brawling  out  the  carriage  number 
and  a  plain-clothes  man  to  watch  the  diamonds; 
some  hysterics  at  the  church,  some  more  at  the 
house,  a  wedding  journey,  if  they  can  escape 
the  infernal  fool  friends,  who  ought  to  be  sent  to 
some  institution  for  feeble-minded  idiots;  then  a 
return  to  the  five-room  flat,  with  nothing  for 
the  fashionable  wife  to  do,  after  exchanging  the 
excess  of  silver  napkin-rings,  but  to  receive 
Thursday  afternoons,  visit  her  old  chums  and 
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brag  of  her  husband,  like  something  found  on 
the  bargain  counter,  attend  the  matinees,  go 
shopping  a  good  deal  and — race-suicide. 

The  American  Institute  of  Homeopathy  will 
remember  Miss  Nellie  Jones  as  the  charming 
and  distinguished  singer  who  made  the  opening 
exercises  at  Cleveland  so  pleasant.  She  is 
graduate  of  a  famous  musical  conservatory  in 
the  East,  and  had  already  won  many  laurels  in 
what  was  believed  to  be  her  future  field  of  en- 
deavor. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lawrence  in  taking  this  start- 
ling initiative  have  set  a  praiseworthy  example 
in  simplicity.  They  were  both  of  sufficient 
means  to  have  followed  the  usual  edict  in  mar- 
riages as  laid  down  in  Harper's  Bazar  and  other 
fashionable  tyrannies.  We  congratulate  them, 
and  commend  their  example  to  many  waiting 
maidens  and  their  mammas  who  do  not  under- 
stand why  the  undoubted  lover  does  not  come 

to  the  point. 

♦     ♦ 

Re  Dr.  Love. 

In  looking  over  our  mail,  since  our  return 
home,  and  placing  it  in  proper  places,  we  found 
a  letter,  the  last  written  us,  from  Dr.  I.  N.  Love, 
the  late  editor  of  The  Medical  Mirror.  In  this 
he  said:  "I  want  to  thank  you  for  your  kindly 
comment  made  upon  my  editorial  after-thought 
on  the  '  Hahnemann  Monument '  in  Washington. 
You  did  it  gracefully,  gently,  and  kindly.  .  . 
I  wish  you  had  called  upon  me;  remember  the 
latchstring  is  always  out,  and  when  you  come 
again,  you  must  pull  it.  I  have  recognized  you 
as  a  friendly  '  Indian,'  and  my  wigwam  will  al- 
ways be  open  to  you."  But  we  never  again  saw 
the  Doctor.  And  his  terrestrial  wigwam  has 
been  closed.  May  he  have  found  the  rest  and 
peace  in  that  House  not  made  with  hands!  We 
always  admired  Dr.  Love  and  all  his  writings. 
He  wielded  a  bitter  pen  at  times  but  it  was,  as 
51  rule,  directed  at  patent  abuses,  and  at  people 
who  were  willfully  wrong.  At  heart  he  was  as 
gentle  as  a  child.  He  fought  Homeopathy  as 
we  all  know.  But  why  shouldn't  he  have  done 
so?  He  was  an  old-school  physician  and  editor, 
and  Homeopathv  was  to  him  and  his  school  a 
legitimate  source  of  criticism  and  burlesque. 
Had  he  done  any  other  way  he  would  have 
ceased  to  be  an  old  school  editor.  The  new 
editors  of  his  journal  will  find  it  a  difficult  matter 
to  fill  the  void  left  bv  Dr.  Love. 


The  Old  School  Journal  Deal. 

The  taking  in  out  of  possible  bankruptcy-wet 
of  the  Philadelphia  Medical  Journal  by  the 
New  York  Medical  Journal  recalls  with 
vividness  the  fight  that  was  made  upon  the  edi- 
tor of  the  former  journal  some  years  ago, — Dr. 


Geo.  M.  Gould — by  the  lay-publishers  and  stock- 
holders. We  took  the  side  of  Dr.  Gould  in  that 
scrimmage  because  we  believed  it  was  a  "  dirty  " 
bit  of  business,  that  of  ousting  him  from  tiiat 
which  he  had  by  force  of  genius  and  hard  work 
built  up  into  a  fine  and  prosperous  journal. 
The  cause  as  we  knew  at  that  time  was  a  differ- 
ence of  opinion:  Dr.  Gould  refusing  to  admit 
into  his  pages  advertisements  that  were  of 
doubtful  value  and  some  of  downright  disgrace- 
ful tendencies  in  medicine.  That  the  profession 
was  with  Dr.  Gould  was  very  soon  evident,  since 
he  no  soner  started  American  Medicine  when  he 
was  supported  most  wonderfully  and  financially; 
and  has  to-day  charge  of  the  finest  medical 
journal  in  the  world,  barring  none.  Every  edi- 
tor everywhere  ought  to  be  proud  of  Dr.  Gould's 
victory ;  it  means  that  the  editor  shall  have  to  say 
even  concerning  the  pages  which  front  and  back 
his  writings.  One  of  our  little  homeopathic 
journals  went  to  the  wall  not  a  great  while  ago, 
because  the  firm  publishing  it — a  homeopathic 
pharmacy — was  introducing  too  many  anti- 
homeopathic  medicines  into  the  ad  pages.  We 
might  multiply  that  journal  by  two,  for  others 
have  really  gone  the  same  way  of  all  flesh,  and 
buncombe-advertising,  college-dispensary-medi- 
cil  journals.  We  congratulate  Dr.  Gould  upon 
the  fact  that  he  was  right  in  his  former  conten- 
tion, and  also  on  the  farther  and  still  greater 
fact  that  the  profession  stood  by  him  then  and 
is  with  him  now  in  favor  of  good,  clean  journal- 
ism in  medicine. 


homeopathic  Materia  Medica  Insufficiency. 

We  fear  the  dire  results  even  of  quoting  the 
following  paragraph,  and  certainly  we  should 
not  have  dared  to  make  such  an  indictment  our- 
selves. One  must  believe  that  the  words  are  too 
harsh  and  not  wholly  warranted.  The  excerpt, 
however,  is  from  the  editorial  columns  of  The 
Hahnemannian  Monthly  for  June,  1903: 

As  to  the  Institute  and  its  relationship  to 
materia  medica,  we  must  express  our  feelings 
of  disappointment.  For  years  there  have  been 
altogether  too  many  papers  which  should  be 
classed  as  patriotic  effusions  similar  to  the 
schoolboy  essays,  which  descant  upon  "  love  of 
country,"  "the  onward  march  of  science,"  etc. 
These  so-called  materia  medica  papers  prattle 
about  our  God-given  law,  the  memory  of 
Hahnemann,  the  death  of  the  allopaths,  and  so 
on  ad  nauseam.  But  scarcely  if  ever,  is  there 
presented  a  practical  paper  which  adds  one  mite 
to  the  improvement  of  the  materia  medica. 
Thus  far  it  has  been  talk,  talk,  talk.  But  we  are 
waiting  for  results.  It  is  true  that  the  Bellows 
committee  [absit  omen!]  is  doing  good  work, 
but  until  the  plan  becomes  more  generalized  in 
its  workings  the  homeopathic  materia  medica 
cannot  be  brought  down  to  the  present  status 
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of  medical  science  within  the  lifetime  of  the 
present  generation.  We  must  work,  work, 
work. — American  Medicine. 

We  very  greatly  fear  that  unless  the  Hahne- 
mannian  Monthly  watch  out  it  will  be  relegated 
to  our  class  of  fault-finders  and  "  kickers." 

We  have  had  a  good  deal  to  say  about  the 
Institute,  but  we  haven't  hit  it  quite  so  hard  as 
this.  Editor  Bartlett  is  right.  Our  materia  medica 
work  for  a  few  years  past  has  not  been  of  an 
uplifting  kind.  It  started  with  Price,  when  he 
tried  to  have  the  whole  thing  thrown  out  and 
his  condensed  and  reproved  provings  adopted. 
The  Institute  entered  into  the  thing  with  much 
enthusiasm,  appointed  a  special  committee,  who 
worked  along  laboriously  until  this  work  was 
made  so  notorious  by  the  homeopathic  press 
that  the  committee  finally  died  the  death.  But 
from  that  time  on  there  has  been  wavering  and 
doubting  and  unrest  in  the  ranks  of  the  materia 
medica  folk.  They  have  never  returned  to  their 
former  sureness  and  confidence. 

We  haven't  any  more  than  got  that  matter  off 
our  minds,  when  we  read  in  The  Critique  that 
"  Dr.  Kent  writes  of  the  12,000  professed  homeo- 
pathic physicians  not  more  than  800  are  suffi- 
ciently acquainted  with  the  principles  of  homeo- 
pathy and  the  homeopathic  materia  medica  to 
relieve  human  suffering  by  homeopathic  thera- 
peutics, and  they  are  therefore  compelled  to 
resort  to  old  school  methods."  How  does 
Dr.  Kent  know?  Where  gets  he  his  data?  Has 
he  any?  Here  we  have  just  been  reading  Presi- 
dent Cobb's  eloquent  address  in  which  he  found 
that  homeopathy  was  making  giant  strides  in 
advance  of  the  other  schools;  that  there  are  now 
nearly  15,000  homeopaths,  a  goodly  number 
whereof  are  in  membership  with  the  American 
Institute  of  Homeopathy,  and  certainly  Dr. 
Cobb  knows  of  what  he  speaks.  He  very  well 
knew  that  any  downright  misstatement  or  even 
overcoloring  of  the  problem  would  be  taken  up 
and  sharply  criticised.  However,  when  a  man 
of  the  standing  and  reputation  as  a  teacher  of 
Dr.  Kent  makes  an  unqualified,  unsubstantiated, 
allegation  like  that  credited  to  him,  it  is  high 
time  to  find  out  why  the  other  11,200  have  not 
seen  the  true  light;  why  they  have  not  all 
graduated  from  Dr.  Kent's  hand  and  thus  have 
been  saved  as  a  brand  from  the  burning.  The 
Critique  continues  to  say : 

"  One  fruitful  source  of  this  lack  of  knowledge 
is  the  failure  to  teach  the  foundation  principles 
of  homeopathy,  and  to  teach  homeopathic 
methods,  both  by  precept  and  example,  to  the 
students  in  our  so-called  homeopathic  colleges. 
Another,  is  the  substituting,  for  text-books  more 
or  less  homeopathic,  allopathic  works  posses- 
sing a  glamour  of  scientific  attainment,  when 
almost  the  only  truths  they  contain  in  regard  to 
the  science  of  healing  are  those  stolen  from 
homeopathy.  Not  long  ago  a  Professor  Lawrence 
recommended  a  list  of  books  for  the  graduating: 


class  of  Hahnemann  of  Philadelphia  that  was  so 
noticeably  allopathic  in  tone,  and  so  deficient  in 
homeopathic  titles,  that  it  drew  comments  from 
an  old-school  journal  to  the  effect  that  '  after  all, 
homeopathy  is  getting  out  of  place  in  the  light 
of  modern  science."  " 

The  Critique  makes  its  point  here  with  neat- 
ness and  dispatch.  There  is  no  question  that  in 
some  of  our  professed  and  alleged  homeopathic 
colleges  the  foundation  principles  of  homeo- 
pathy are  not  taught,  because,  primarily,  they 
are  not  understood;  but  that  warrants  no  one  in 
saying  that  only  800  out  of  12,000  are  homeo- 
paths. We  know  of  our  own  examining  that 
some  of  the  colleges  have  recommended  and  still 
do  recommend  allopathic  text-books  to  homeo- 
pathic students,  when  there  is  no  need  for  so 
doing. 

In  closing  these  quotations  we  would  suggest 
that  when  giving  text-books  on  homeopathic 
materia  medica  in  College  Announcements  that 
Hahnemann's  books  and  those  of  the  other  illus- 
trious dead,  Hering,  Dunham,  and  Farrington, 
be  given  the  Right  of  Way;  and  that  the  living 
teachers  who  have  added  nothing  to  the  sum 
total  of  homeopathic  teaching  take  second  place. 
Is  that  right? 

-•-     ♦ 

The  "  Sneeze  "  Amalgamation. 

When  we  wrote  our  "  sneeze  "  editorial  anent 
the  amalgamation  of  the  two  homeopathic  col- 
leges in  Kansas  City,  some  of  our  readers  may 
recall  that  we  prophesied  that  the  adverse  and 
perverse  materials  making  up  that  conglomera- 
tion and  amalgamation  would  not  long  continue 
in  union.  From  a  private  letter  received  from 
one  of  the  prominent  people  on  one  side,  we 
learn  that  the  devil's  to  pay  down  there,  with  no 
pitch  on  hand.  In  other  words  that  the  amalg. 
has  ceased  to  be  amalg'd.  And  the  end  whereof 
no  one  can  yet  foresee.  Here,  too,  we  see  the 
inevitable  disruption  of  the  homeopathic  college, 
the  utter  rout  of  the  school  as  a  school — not  as  a 
profession — and  the  ultimate  annexation  of  a 
feeble  chair  or  two  to  some  University  of  the 
other  school. 

The  pity  of  it,  Iago! 

So  many  brainy  men  and  women,  all  bent  in 
one  direction:  the  upbuilding  of  homeopathy, — 
building  in  opposite  directions,  because  of  that 
very  braininess — no  one  willing  to  admit  that 
the  other  fellow  has  more  brains,  and,  therefore, 
entitled  to  lead,  and  still  further,  therefore,  the 
other  fellows  won't  play  or  pay.  You  will  have 
to  eliminate  the  personal  equation,  if  ever  you 
want  to  have  a  peaceful  homeopathic  college,  in 
which  some  few  people  in  the  homeopathic  di- 
rectory have  not  been  given  professorships,  or 
where  one  world-famous  surgeon  has  been  per- 
mitted to  have  a  pay  case  on  one  day,  and  the 
other  world-famous  surgeon  did  not  get   one. 

Has  any  one  really  given  the  matter  of  these 
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annual  homeopathic  college  ructions  any 
thought — that  is,  as  to  the  real  cause  therefor? 
No?  Well,  how  about  the  hypodermic  intro- 
duction of  the  old  school  medicine  into  the  vitals 
of  the  sinking  homeopathic  body? 

What  was  that  nasty  little  squall  in  the  New 
York  Homeopathic  which  The  Chironian,  with 
its  customary  frankness  published,  and  upon 
which  we  commented?  Namely,  the  ridiculing 
in  one  lecture,  before  the  class,  by  a  famous 
homeopath,  of  the  impedimenta  of  the  modern 
medical  school — bacteriology,  serum-therapy  et 
id  omnes  genus;  and  then,  on  the  next  occasion, 
a  younger  professor  in  the  same  chair,  holding 
up  his  elder  to  obloquy  and  scorn,  because  of  his 
old-foginess  and — homeopathy!  How  can 
there  be  peace  when  the  same  chair  fights  its 
several  incumbents?  How  can  there  be  union 
in  any  homeopathic  college  so  long  as  these 
things,  which  are  distinctly  unhomeopathic,  are 
not  thrown  out,  or  relegated  where  they  belong, 
to  the  old  school  of  medicine,  which  candidly 
acknowledge  that  they  have  but  three  trust- 
worthy remedies:  opium,  quinine,  and  mercury! 
That's  where  the  real  trouble  lies,  gentlemen  of 
the  colleges  and  the  profession.  And  until 
there  is  some  form  of  adjustment — if  that  be 
possible  between  the  unadjustables, — there  will 
be  no  peace,  and  presently  no  homeopathv. 

The  trouble  with  Kansas  City  as  in  other 
homeopathic  centers  lies  in  the  fact  that  they 
have  too  many  captains  for  that  one  company 
of  homeopathic  militia.  And  since  there  can  be 
but  one  captain,  the  other  would-bes  bite  their 
thumbs,  sulk  in  their  tents  and  refuse  to  play. 
Isn't  that  the  naked  truth,  gentlemen? 

Much  to  our  horror,  while  we  were  crossing 
the  ocean,  we  learned  of  the  "  rottenness  "  of  a 
homeopathic  college  in  the  Far  East,  a  college 
which  we  had  held  up  to  the  profession  of 
homeopathy  as  an  ideal  school.  But  facts  and 
figures  were  given  us,  and  in  such  a  way,  that 
the  conviction  of  truthfulness  forced  itself 
upon  our  mind.  And  we  said  to  ourself,  said 
we,  if  this  school  is  "  rotten  "  may  the  good 
Lord  help  the  rest  of  the  smaller  fry! 

In  conclusion  of  this  long  homily,  we  hark 
back  to  an  idea  we  attempted  to  graft  upon  the 
reading  homeopathic  mind  many  years  ago; 
namely,  that  some  special  body  of  men  and 
women,  in  council  assembled,  ought  and,  indeed, 
must  have  jurisdiction  of  the  college  problem ;  it 
must  have  a  final  say-so ;  and  that  that  final  say- 
so,  must  be  absolutely  final.  Who  shall  be  that 
final  say-so  body?  Why  the  American  Institute 
of  Homeopathy,  of  course!  If  the  conserva- 
tion of  peace,  and  the  permanenting  of  Homeo- 
pathy be  not  its  chief  functions,  what,  under  the 
sun,  is?  It  has,  and  has  had  for  years,  a  Com- 
mittee on  Medical  Education,  as  it  has  one  on 
Medical  Colleges.  Why  does  it  not  call  upon 
these  corporated  bodies  for  help?  Of  what 
value  are  these  ornamental  coteries,  as  now  con- 


stituted, to  the  upholding  and  permanenting  of 
homeopathy?     None  whatsoever. 

No;  no  pique  enters  into  this  statement  or 
into  this  editorial.  We  are  looking  with  fear- 
someness  for  the  continuance  of  homeopathy. 
We  are  lancing  an  abscess  that  health  may  fol- 
low. We  are  discussing  a  nasty,  burning,  dan- 
gerous question;  calling  attention  to  the  im- 
minency  of  trouble,  nay,  of  ultimate  dissolution. 
It  is  not  a  personal  issue  with  us.  It  is  now  be- 
come a  matter  of  life  or  death.  The  men  who 
form  these  Institute  Committees  of  which  we 
speak,  know  that  we  speak  truly;  they  know  that 
they  will  not,  or  certainly  do  not,  touch  the  vital 
question  of  the  permanency  of  homeopathy. 
They  did  issue  that  deadhead  advertisement 
scheme  last  year,  which  sought  to  make  the 
daily  press  of  the  United  States  unwilling  or,  at 
least,  unconscious  floorwalkers  and  walking- 
delegates  for  their  colleges — and  drumming  up 
recruits;  they  meet  like  a  band  of  jolly  good  fel- 
lows which  nobody  can  deny,  each  so  intent 
upon  keeping  his  own  college  skirts  clean  and 
unruffled,  that  he  will  not  dare  hint  at  any 
unsavoriness  or  uncleanliness  of  raiment  of  the 
other  couples  who  sit  in  that  charmed  circle, 
and  discuss  how  much  Latin,  and  how  much 
algebra,  and  how  much  physical  geography  and 
other  equally  vitally  important  things  must  be- 
on  tap  in  every  applicant  for  medical  matricu- 
lancy;  while  the  prime  question,  the  bread-and- 
butter  question,  of  whether  we  shall  live  as  a 
distinctive  homeopathic  school,  or  disappear  be- 
cause of  personal  quarrels,  is  glozed  over  or 
forgotten. 

If  the  American  Institute  of  Homeopathy 
does  not  get  to  work  pretty  soon  on  this  ques- 
tion of  controlling  and  disciplining  its  medical 
colleges,  there  will,  ere  many  years,  be  no 
homeopathic  colleges  to  discipline.  For  with 
the  increasing  difficulties  for  the  intendant 
matriculant:  with  all  the  other  annually  aug- 
menting difficulties  for  the  graduate;  and  the 
final  burdens  put  upon  the  finished  product; 
there  will  soon  be  no  occasion  for  interfering; 
with  the  colleges  by  any  body,  corporate  or  in- 
corporate. The  day  and  the  hour  will  have 
passed.  The  sheriff  will  have  arrived.  He  will 
be  in  possession. 

♦     ♦• 

Hot  Time  in  Denver. 

It  was  as  we  supposed  it  would  be.  Just  as 
soon  as  we  shook  the  dust  of  America  from  our 
Regal  shoes,  the  dickens  broke  loose.  How  else 
could  it  have  happened  that  the  Denver  con- 
tingent should  have  had  a  slapping  match,  the 
end  whereof  no  one  even  to  this  day  can  foresee? 
For  long  have  we  known  of  the  armed  neutral- 
ity in  that  district.  As  long  ago  as  the  meeting 
of  the  Institute  in  Denver.  And  it  was  not 
difficult  to  foresee  that  an  open  rupture  would 
ensue  sometime:  though  to  be  frank,  the  ruction 
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held  off  longer  than  we  thought  it  possible. 
What  side  do  we  take?  Neither.  We  have 
lived  long  enough  in  the  atmosphere  of  two  hos- 
tile but  successful  colleges  of  two  rancorous 
personally  conducted  journals,  and  two  bodies 
of  intensely  excited  men,  to  know  that  both  sides 
are  right  and  both  sides  are  wrong.  Absolutely. 
We  know  both  parties,  and  respect  them  equally 
well.  We  regret  the  break,  but  it  was  a  fore- 
gone conclusion.  The  new  journal,  Progress, 
as  all  our  contemporaries  have  said,  is  a  fine 
publication.  We  have  no  criticism  on  that 
score.  But  we  join  the  Medical  Dewey  in  say- 
ing that  there  are  not  enough  homeopaths  in 
Colorado,  and  contiguous  adnexa,  to  continue 
in  open  hostility  amongst  themselves.  Still, 
which  one  of  the  factions  ought  to  give  in?  In 
German  they  say  '"  Der  gescheidste  giebt  nach  " 
— the  wisest  gives  way.  But  which  party  is  the 
wisest?  Our  side,  of  course.  Have  we  not 
gone  through  this  bloodless  scrimmage  in  Cleve- 
land until  even  now  some  few  of  the  elders  will 
not  speak  as  they  pass  by.  Is  this  not  true  even 
till  now  in  Chicago?  And  what  is  the  matter 
in  Kansas  City?  Was  it  not  so  in  'Frisco  once 
upon  a  time.  Have  we  not  had  discouraging 
reports  from  Minnesota?  And  had  it  not  been 
for  Master  Homeopaths  Hinsdale,  Dewey,  et  al, 
what  had  become  ere  now  of  the  Ann  Arbor 
school?  In  short  what  is  the  matter  with  the 
homeopathic  colleges  anyhow  and  anyway?  No 
one  knows  outside  of  the  camps  of  the  thumb- 
biters  in  Denver,  who  or  what  is  really  at  fault 
over  there,  except  that  it  is  pretty  much  a  re- 
production of  personal  quarrels,  between  per- 
sonal members,  who  when  the  inevtable  make-up 
takes  place,  either  now  or  years  hence,  will  look 
back  to  this  ruction  with  sorrow,  not  because  of 
their  personal  differences,  but  because  of  the 
harm  it  has  done  to  the  cause  of  homeopathy  it- 
self. That's  where  the  rub  comes  in,  gentlemen 
of  Colorado.  And  that  being  true,  the  un- 
doubted end  of  all  such  troubles  will  be  either 
in  the  annihilation  of  the  homeopathic  colleges 
in  our  land,  or  else  the  pitiful  compromise  of  a 
few  chairs  in  the  nearest  old  school  University. 
■♦  ♦ 
The  No-Mark  Vaccination. 

"  Of  nearly  two  hundred  persons  who  were 
vaccinated,"  says  Dr.  Geo.  E.  Deinst  of  Naper- 
ville,  111.  in  Med.  Advance),  "  and  who  received 
either  malandrium  or  vaccinium,  not  one  indi- 
vidual had  a  very  sore  arm,  and  with  a  majority 
the  vaccination  did  not  take,  nor  did  they  have 
smallpox,  nor  any  symptoms  of  smallpox." 

We  quote  this  paragraph  in  its  entirety,  not 
to  cast  ridicule  on  the  remedy,  nor  to  doubt  its 
efficacy,  but  rather  to  inquire  what  the  Board  of 
Health  said  to  those  vaccinated  ones  who 
showed  no  scar,  and  had  had  no  sore  arm? 
Perhaps  these  were  all  adults,  who  wrere  not  em- 
ployed in  public  places,  schools,  shops,  and  the 


like.  In  the  city  of  Cleveland,  the  school 
children  were  required  to  show  their  arms,  dur- 
ing the  progress  of  the  vaccination,  and  later 
to  exhibit  the  scar.  The  same  was  done  in  the 
workshops,  etc.  In  the  schools  a  new  vaccina- 
tion was  required  unless  there  had  been  a  sore 
arm  and  a  "  beautiful  "  scar,  or  the  vaccinating 
physician  would  declare  in  writing  that  such 
had  been  the  case.  Illinois  is  evidently  very 
"  easy,"  else  the  malandrium-internal-vaccina- 
tion  wouldn't  be  accepted  by  the  Health  au- 
thorities. 
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Tuberculosis.  Recast  from  Lectures  delivered  at  Rush 
Medical  College,  in  affiliation  with  the  University  of 
Chicago.  By  Norman  Bridge,  A.  M.,  M.  D.,  Emeritus 
Professor  of  Medicine  in  Rush  Medical  College;  Member 
of  the  Association  of  American  Physicians.  Handsome 
l2mo  volume  of  302  pages,  illustrated.  Philadelphia,  New 
York,  London:  W.  B.  Saunders  &  Co.  1903.  Cloth,  $1.50 
net. 

In  this  excellent  work  the  practical  side  of  the 
care  and  management  of  those  sick  with  the 
various  non-surgical  forms  of  tuberculosis  has 
been  concisely  stated.  Full  consideration  has 
been  given  to  prophylaxis,  an  all-important  phase 
of  the  subject  that  has  heretofore  been  much 
neglected.  There  are  also  chapters  upon  the 
Bacillus  of  Tuberculosis ;  on  the  Pathology, 
Etiology,  Symptoms,  Physical  Signs,  Diagnosis, 
and  Prognosis  of  the  disease,  each  treated  in  the 
judicious  and  thorough  manner  to  be  expected  in 
a  work  by  such  a  well-known  authority  as  Dr. 
Bridge.  Treatment  is  accorded  unusual  space, 
there  being  chapters  upon  Hygienic  Treatment, 
Management  of  the  Diseased  Lung,  Climatic 
Treatment,  Medicinal  and  Local  Treatments, 
Special  Treatments,  besides  a  chapter  devoted  to 
the  subject  of  Sanatoria.  Altogether  the  work  is 
a  most  valuable  one,  and  we  heartily  recommend 
it  to  practitioners  as  the  latest  and  best  work  of 
its  pretensions  it  has  been  our  good  fortune  to 
review. 

Practical  Points  in  Nursing.  For  Nurses  in  Private 
Practice.  With  an  Appendix  containing  Rules  for  Feeding 
the  Sick  ;  Recipes  for  Invalid  Food  and  Beverages  ; 
Weights  and  Measures;  Dose  List;  and  a  full  Glossary  of 
Medical  Terms  and  Nursing  Treatment.  By  Emily  A.  M. 
Stoney,  late  Superintendent  of  the  Training  School  for 
Nurses,  Carney  Hospital,  South  Boston,  Mass.  Third  Edi- 
tion, Thoroughly  Revised.  Handsome  l2mo  of  458  pages, 
fully  illustrated,  including  8  colored  and  half-tone  plates. 
Philadelphia,  New  York,  London:  W.  B.  Saunders  &  Co. 
1903.     Cloth,  $1.75  net. 

The  continued  and  increasing  popularity  of  this 
little  volume  has  placed  the  publishers  under  the 
obligation  of  keeping  it  abreast  of  the  times,  of 
making  it  reflect  the  latest  advances  in  the  pro- 
gressive profession  of  nursing.  The  revision  has 
been  extensive,  even-  page  showing  evidences  of 
careful  scrutiny.  Considerable  portions  of  the 
work  have  been  either  amended,  modified,  or  am- 
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plified  in  accordance  with  the  progressive  spirit 
of  medicine  and  its  indispensable  handmaid, 
nursing.  The  sections  treating  of  certain  dis- 
eases, especially  the  infectious  diseases,  as  well 
as  the  treatment  of  the  common  poisonings,  have 
been  in  large  part  recast  and  rewritten.  By  the 
extensive  revison  the  usefulness  of  the  book  has 
been  greatly  extended,  and  its  trustworthiness 
enhanced.  There  is  no  doubt  that  the  work  in  its 
third  revised  form  will  maintain  the  popularity 
justly  won  by  the  earlier  edition. 

Diseases  ofJMetaisolism  and  Nutrition.  --  A  Series  of 
Monographs  by  Professor  Dr.  Carl  von  Noorden,  Phy- 
sician-in-Chief  to  the  City  Hospital,  Frankfort-on-Main. 
Authorized  American  Edition.  Edited  by  Boardman 
Reed,  M.  D.  I.  "Obesity,  the  indications  for  Reduction 
Cures,"  founded  upon  a  critical  scientific  study,  by  this 
eminent  pathologist  and  clinician.  Small  8vo,  cloth,  50 
cents.  —  II.  "  Nephritis."  His  treatment  of  the  various 
forms  of  Bright's  Disease  are  based  on  exhaustive  experi- 
ments and  bed-side  observations.  Cloth,  $1.00.  E.  B. 
Treat  &]Co,,  Publishers,  New  York. 

These  two  handsomely  bound  books  are  filled 
with  interesting  matter,  as  their  titles  fitly  pro- 
claim. The  book  on  Obesity  is  an  interesting 
subject,  and  will  arrest  the  attention  of  the  laity 
much  more  easily  than  the  other.  The  author, 
however,  is  equally  brilliant  in  both  topics,  and 
we  bespeak  for  his  works  a  large  circle  of  readers, 
if  not  of  medical  students. 

Essentials  in  Pharmaceutics.  By  L.  H.  Witte,  Cleve- 
land, O.      1902.     Published  by  the  Author. 

Mr.  Witte  is  not  a  graduated  homeopathic 
physician,  but,  in  the  matter  of  practical  knowl- 
edge of  homeopathy,  therapeutically  as  well  as 
pharmaceutically,  he  could  give  many  a  practic- 
ing physician  points  that  would  be  most  valuable. 
The  State  Registration  Board  of  Ohio  has  hon- 
ored him  with  a  license  to  practice  medicine,  if 
he  chose  to  avail  himself  of  it.  We  make  this 
prefatory  statement  in  order  that  our  readers 
may  appreciate  the  fact  that  a  homeopathic 
authority  stands  back  of  this  little  book,  and  that 
what  is  printed  in  its  pages  is  reliable,  and  not 
the  untried  theories  of  some  commercially-inclined 
pharmacist.  Mr.  Witte  is  known  of  all  Cleve- 
land homeopaths,  as  he  is  throughout  the  length 
and  breadth  of  Ohio,  and  many  other  States.  His 
remedies  are  trustworthy,  and  are  found  in  the 
offices  and  pocket-cases  of  the  majority  of  our 
practitioners.  His  little  book  is,  therefore,  a 
valuable  pharmaceutical  assistant,  and  one  which 
each  homeopath  ought  to  own. 

The'Care  of  the  Bary.  A  Manual  for  Mothers  and 
Nurses,  containing  Practical  Directions  for  the  Manage- 
ment of  Infancy  and  Childhood  in  Health  and  in  Disease. 
By  I  P.  Crozer  Griffith,  M.  D.,  Clinical  Professor  of 
Diseases  of  Children  in  the  Hospital  of  the  University  of 
Pennsylvania;  Physician  to  the  Children's  Hospital,  Phila- 
delphia. Third  Edition.  Thoroughly  Revised.  Hand- 
some l2mo  volume  of  436  pages,  fullv  illustrated.  Phila- 
delphia. New  York,  London:  W.  B.  Saunders  &  Co.  I<)03. 
Cloth,  $1.50  net. 

Dr.  Griffith's  manual  on  the  Care  of  the  Baby 
is  without  question  the  best  work  on  the  subject 


we  have  seen.  The  fact  of  a  third  edition  being 
called  for  within  such  a  short  time,  is  sufficient 
evidence  of  its  popularity.  In  preparing  this  edi- 
tion every  part  of  the  book  has  been  carefully 
revised  and  brought  fully  in  accord  with  the 
latest  advances  in  the  subject.  Several  new 
recipes  have  been  included  in  the  appendix,  mak- 
ing this  excellent  part  of  the  work  even  more 
complete  than  before.  A  large  number  of  new 
illustrations  have  been  added,  greatly  increasing 
the  value  of  the  book  to  mothers  and  nurses.  As 
we  mentioned  above,  of  the  many  works  on  this 
important  subject  that  have  come  to  our  desk, 
this  is  undoubtedly  the  best,  distinguished  by 
soundness  of  advice,  conciseness  of  expression, 
and  clearness  of  style.  Physicians  could  not 
perform  a  better  service  for  their  patients  than 
the  recommending  of  this  excellent  work  to  every 
mother. 

Medical    Jurisprudence,    Insanity,    and   Toxicology. 

,  By  Henry  C.  Chapman,  M.  D.,  Professor  of  Institutes  of 
Medicine  and  Medical  Jurisprudence  in  the  Jefferson  Medi- 
cal   College,    Philadelphia.      Third    Edition,    Thoroughly 

--.-^Revised,  Greatly  Enlarged  and  Entirely  Reset.  Hand- 
some l2mo  volume  of  329  pages,  illustrated,  including  four 
colored  plates.  Philadelphia,  New  York,  London:  W.  B. 
Saunders  &  Co.  1903.     Cloth,  $1.75  net. 

This  work  is  based  on  the  author's  practical 
experience  as  Coroner's  physician  of  the  city 
of  Philadelphia  for  a  period  of  six  years.  Dr. 
Chapman's  book,  therefore,  is  of  unusual  value  to 
the  medical  and  legal  professions,  presenting,  as 
it  does,  the  information  gained  from  active  parti- 
cipation in  medicolegal  cases.  The  third  edition, 
enlarged  by  the  addition  of  new  matter  to  the 
extent  of  seventy-five  pages,  has  been  entirely  re- 
set, and  it  is  evident  that  in  its  preparation  every 
page  has  undergone  a  careful  scrutiny,  so  as  to 
include  the  very  latest  advances  in  this  important 
branch  of  medical  science.  Much  of  the  matter 
has  been  re-arranged,  the  text  has  been  more  fully 
illuminated  by  additional  references  to  cases,  and 
a  number  of  new  figures  and  tables  have  been 
added. 

In  reviewing  this  excellent  work  we  have  found 
that  it  covers  the  field  completely  and  thoroughly, 
nothing  of  pracical  importance  to  the  physician 
or  lawyer  having  been  omitted.  In  our  opinion, 
there  is  no  doubt  that  the  work  will  meet  with  as 
great  favor  as  the  previous  edition — a  popularity 
which  it  certainly  deserves. 

Atlas  and  Epitome  of  Diseases  of  the  Mouth, 
Pharynx,  and  Nose.  By  Dr.  L.  Grunwald,  of  Munich. 
From  the  Second  Revised  and  Enlarged  German  Edition. 
Edited,  with  additions,  by  James  E.  Newcomb,  M.  D., 
Instructor  in  Laryngology,  Cornell  University  Medical 
School;  Attending  Laryngologist  to  the  Roosevelt  Hospital, 
Out-Patient  Department.  With  102  illustrations  on  42 
colored  lithographic  plates,  41  text-cuts,  and  219  pages  of 
text.  Philadelphia  and  London:  W.  B.  Saunders  &  Co. 
1903.      Cloth.  $•}  00  net. 

In  designing  this  atlas  the  author  has  kept  con- 
stantly in  mind  the  needs  of  both  student  and 
practitioner,  and  as  far  as  possible,  typical  cases 
of  the  various  diseases  have  been  selected.     The 
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illustrations  are  described  in  the  text  in  exactly 
the  same  way  as  a  practised  examiner  would 
demonstrate  the  objective  findings  to  his  class, 
the  book  thus  serving  as  a  substitute  for  actual 
clinical  work.  The  illustrations  themselves  are 
numerous  and  exceedingly  well  executed,  por- 
traying the  conditions  so  strikingly  that  their 
study  is  almost  equal  to  examination  of  the  actual 
specimens.  The  editor  has  incorporated  his 
own  valuable  experience,  and  has  also  included 
extensive  notes  on  the  use  of  the  active  principle 
of  the  suprarenal  bodies  in  the  materia  medica 
of  rhinology  and  laryngology.  The  work,  be- 
sides being  an  excellent  atlas  and  epitome  of  the 
diseases  of  the  mouth,  pharynx,  and  nose,  serves 
also  as  a  text-book  on  the  anatomy  and  physi- 
ology of  these  organs.  Indeed,  we  wonder  how 
the  author  has  encompassed  so  much  within  such 
a  limited  space.  We  heartily  commend  the  work 
as  the  best  we  have  seen. 

Atlas  and  Epitome  of  Human  Histology  and  Micro- 
scopic Anatomy.  By  Privatdocent  Dr.  J.  Sobotta,  of 
Wurzburg.  Edited  with  additions,  by  G,  Carl  Huber, 
M.  D.,  Junior  Professor  of  Anatomy  and  Histology,  and 
Director  of  the  Histological  Laboratory,  University  of 
Michigan,  Ann  Arbor,  With  »:i4  colored  figures  on  80 
plates,  68  text-illustrations,  and  248  pages  of  text.  Phila- 
delphia and  London:  W.  B.  Saunders  &  Co.  1905.  Cloth, 
$4.50  net. 

This  is  another  of  the  Atlas  series  which  com- 
bines an  abundance  of  well-chosen  and  most 
accurate  illustrations  with  a  concise  text,  and  in 
such  a  manner  as  to,  make  it  both  atlas  and  text- 
book. The  great  majority  of  the  illustrations 
have  been  made  from  sections  prepared  from 
human  tissues,  and  always  from  fresh  and  in 
every  respect  normal  specimens.  The  colored 
lithographic  plates  have  been  produced  with  the 
aid  of  over  thirty  colors,  and  it  is  evident  that 
particular  care  was  taken  to  avoid  distortion  and 
assure  exactness  of  magnification.  The  text  is 
as  brief  as  possible ;  clearness,  however,  not  being 
sacrificed  to  brevity.  The  editor  of  the  English 
translation  has  annotated  and  altered  very  freely 
certain  portions  of  the  sections  on  the  adenoid 
tissues,  blood  and  the  blood-forming  organs, 
muscular  tissues,  special  sense  organs,  and  peri- 
pheral nerve  distributions,  making  these  parts 
conform  to  the  latest  advances  in  the  study  of 
these  tissues.  The  work  will  be  found  useful  as 
an  atlas,  text-book,  and  book  of  reference  for 
student  and  practitioner.  We  strongly  recom- 
mend it. 


(Slobules. 


— In  an  elaborate  but  instructive  and  interest- 
ing paper  on  "  Sulphur  and  what  it  Suggests," 
Dr.  William  Ide  Pierce  asserts  that  Henri?;  was 
a  pupil  of  Hahnemann.  Was  he?  Is  this  true? 
As  we  remember  Hering's  life  he  was  an  old 
school  physician  while  in  Europe;  that  he  even- 


tually found  his  way  to  South  America  where 
he  engaged  in  botanizing  and  other  scientific 
studies,  and,  ultimately,  upon  coming  to  the 
United  States  embraced  homeopathy.  If  he 
ever  met  Hahnemann  our  memory  fails  to  serve 
us.  And  to  think  of  it!  Hering  the  Great 
Homeopath,  after  his  eighty  years  of  useful  life, 
fades  down  the  horizon  and  leaves  for  direct 
progeny  to  carry  on  his  work — a  First  reader  in 
the  Christian  Science  church! 

— "  Our  President  has  wisely  refrained  from 
making  the  usual  long  list  of  specific  recom- 
mendations "  and  appointments.  Reason  why? 
He  had  only  a  handful  left  over  to  him  from  the 
Wood  administration.  It  was  a  great  Institute 
that  met  in  Boston.  And  now  some  still  more 
progressive  Instituter  urges  that  the  few  remain- 
ing sections  form  independent  bodies  like 
(  rj  necology  and  Surgery,  and  Obstetrics  and 
thus  take  all  appointments  out  of  the  Institute 
President's  hands.  Isn't  that  a  great  note? 
President  of  an  American  Institute  of  Homeo- 
pathy which  will  contain  nothing  but  business 
committees  and  business  committees.  What 
specific  recommendation  could  he  make,  for  in- 
stance, this  our  last  President,  looking  to  the 
improvement  or  harmonizing  or  upbuilding  or 
for  any  other  possible  and  feasible  reason  to  the 
Section  in  Gynecology,  or  the  Section  in  Ob- 
stetrics? None  whatever.  He  has  nothing  to 
say  to  these  independent  orders  which  yet  insist 
upon  electing  him  and  Gatchell  if  he  is  good  and 
does  not  oppose  them  in  their  special  desires. 
So  the  question  of  wisdom  must  be  eliminated 
from  the  paragraph.  It  was  Hobson's  choice. 
Next  year,  then,  under  the  strenuous  motion  of 
the  successful  sectionalists  materia  medica  and 
clinical  medicine  and  sanitary  science  will  be 
made  into  special  sections,  each  with  its  own 
autonomy  and  absolute  independence  of  the 
Mother  Institute.  And  the  next  year  at  Chicago 
or  St.  Louis  the  business  committees  will  be 
taken  out  of  the  Institute  and  put  into  some 
other  form  of  parliamentary  work,  so  that  the 
then  disappearing  President  will  also  "  wisely 
refrain  from  making  the  usual  long  list  of " 
recommendations   and  appointments. 

— Among  other  changes  which  have  taken 
place  since  July  2,  seems  to  be  the  re- 
tirement of  Dr.  W.  B.  Morgan  as  Dean 
of  the  Homeopathic  Medical  College  of 
Missouri,  and  the  election  to  the  place 
of  Dr.  L.  C.  McElwee.  We  are  afraid 
tO'  say  a  great  deal  about  this  change, 
fearful  lest  it  might  have  been  necessary — on 
the  death  of  the  former  Dean;  although,  thus 
far,  a  hurried  review  of  our  market  basketful  of 
exchanges  has  not  disclosed  Dr.  Morgan's  name 
among  the  "  missing."  And  we  hope  he  is  still 
with  us.  Some  years  ago  we  had  trouble  with 
Schott,  another  old  stand-by  of  the  college,  in 
trying  to  get  him  unburied,  after  we  had  pro- 
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nounced  his  obituary.  Dr.  McElwee  was  al- 
ways an  enthusiastic  gentleman,  a  hard  pusher 
and  worker,  and  a  man  gloriously  ambitious  for 
the  success  of  his  college.  He  issues  a  process- 
letter,  inviting  all  of  the  alumni,  each  and  every 
thereof,  to  send  in  students.  Has  he  succeeded 
yet  in  squelching  the  notorious  Dr.  Cook?  We 
wish  our  our  alma  mater  all  kinds  of  success. 

— Dr.  Anna  Johnston  of  Pittsburg,  has  just 
returned  from  a  tour  of  modern  Europe,  which 
has  embraced  pretty  nearly  all  that  is  worth  see- 
ing in  a  summer's  vacation.  She  sailed  from 
Baltimore  on  the  24th  of  June  for  Bremen, 
visited  Berlin,  Potsdam,  Dresden,  Prague, 
Vienna,  Saltzburg,  Munich,  Zurich,  Lucerne, 
Milan,  Venice,  Interlaken,  Griindelwald,  Basle, 
Strasburg,  Heidelberg,  Mainz,  Cologne,  Paris, 
Versailles,  Brussels,  Antwerp,  The  Hague, 
Amsterdam,  London,  Oxford,  Stratford,  Mel- 
rose, Abbotsford,  Edinburg,  and  Glasgow.  Dr. 
Johnston  reports  having  had  a  splendid  time  and 
ready  again  for  the  treadmill  of  general  practice. 

— Our  genial  and  always  interesting  con- 
temporary, The  American  Medical  Monthly  of 
Baltimore,  seems  to  have  had  some  trouble  with 
itself,  so  that  several  of  its  monthly  issues  were 
not  issued.  When  the  obstacle,  however,  was 
removed  the  publishers  endeavored  to  start  the 
journal  once  more  where  it  had  ceased  publica- 
tion, but  learned  that  the  Post  Office  depart- 
ment would  not  permit  this.  So  that  the  jour- 
nal began  its  suspended  career  with  the  July 
date  and  agrees  to  make  it  right  with  its  sub- 
scribers and  advertisers. 

— The  Homeopathic  College  Announcements 
are  now  falling  upon  our  desk  with  celerity  and 
aplomb.  The  Chicago  Homeopathic  Medical 
College  has  its  usual  bulky  little  books,  but 
filled  with  interesting  matter,  as  this  college  al- 
ways has.  Dr.  Cowperthwaite  is  still  the 
President.  The  Hering  College  has  amal- 
gamated unto  itself  the  Dunham,  and  Kent's 
School  of  Homeopathics.  So  that  there  ought 
to  be  no  good  and  sufficient  reason  why  Hering 
could  not  teach  pure  homeopathy,  as  she  doubt- 
lessly will  do  and  has  always  done.  It  has  a 
number  of  the  world's  accredited  homeopathic 
masters  in  the  teaching  of  Pure  -Homeopathy. 
Good  luck  go  with  it  say  we  and  all  good 
homeopaths. 

— The  Cincinnati  Sanitarium  has  sustained  an 
almost  irreparable  loss  in  the  death  of  its  medi- 
cal superintendent,  Dr.  Orpheus  Everts,  who 
passed  away  on  the  TQth  of  June  last.  He  had 
been  at  the  head  of  this  enterprising  and  suc- 
cessful  institution  for  twenty-four  vears. 

— The  Colorado  Homeopathic  Medical  So- 
ciety should  have  invited  Dr.  Dudgeon  of  Lon- 
don, Dr.  Jousset  of  Paris,  and  Dr.  Majumdar  of 
Calcutta  to  partake  of  their  hospitality,  and  in 


exchange  extract  a  fine  and  enthusiastic  paper 
from  each.  .  We  see  that  they  carry  the  names 
of  Drs.  H.  C.  Allen  and  W.  A.  Dewey  and  one 
or  two  other  famous  American  homeopaths 
and  editors  on  their  programme.  But  as 
neither  Allen  nor  Dewey  will  attend  that  meet- 
ing unless  something  very  unusual  takes  place, 
which  it  won't  this  year,  for  Allen  has  been  to 
Paris,  and  Dewey  to  Boston.  Still  these  names 
are  nice  ones  to  conjure  with  and  doubtlessly 
one  or  perhaps  both  will  send  their  papers. 
And  then  the  likelihood  is  that,  not  being  there 
in  person  to  read  their  papers,  the  papers  will, 
under  the  rule,  be  read  by  title  and  waste- 
basketed  until  the  Transactions  appear.  That's 
the  way  the  Missouri  Institute  used  to  do. 

— In  the  Homeopathic  Recorder  of  a  recent 
date  we  find  a  newspaper  notice  of  the  visit  in 
Philadelphia  of  Dr.  Fisher  of  Montreal  and  a 
characteristic  interview  with  this  old  doctor. 
After  reading  all  the  good  things  the  newspaper 
had  to  say  abou«t  him,  his  great  wealth  as  well  as 
his  great  age,  and  great  connections  in  Canada, 
we  wondered  if  he  still  held  his  hat  on  his  um- 
brella and  wore  the  disfiguring  shade  over  his 
eyes  while  talking  or  listening.  For  his  great  age 
— 87 — Dr.  Fisher  is  truly  a  well-preserved  man. 
He  was  at  Paris  in  1900  and  delivered  a  speech 
there  in  French.  Within  the  two  years  past  he 
was  made  a  member  of  the  American  Institute 
of  Homeopathy.    May  he  live  long  and  prosper. 

— We  have  received  from  W.  B.  Saunders  & 
Co.  of  Philadelphia  a  "A  Thesaurus  of  Medical 
Words  and  Phrases,"  which  is  a  jewel  for  all 
writers  on  medical  matters,  and  a  handy  vade 
mecum  for  professional  men  generally. 

— We  note  the  election  of  Dr.  H.  R.  Chislett 
of  Chicago  to  the  Presidency  of  Hahnemann 
Medical  College  of  Chicago,  vice  Dr.  E.  Still— 
man  Bailey  resigned.  These  are  both  men  of 
known  culture  and  breadth,  fine  physicians  and 
homeopaths.  Indeed  it  would  be  a  toss  up  to 
decide  which  would  be  the  most  acceptable  as 
President.  Dr.  Bailey  has  served  his  college 
long  and  faithfully  and  is  anxious  for  a  rest. 
He  has  not  severed  his  other  relations  with  the 
school  at  all;  not  at  all.  Dr.  Chislett  will  do  the 
honors  as  well  as  the  hard  work  of  the  Presi- 
dent's office  with  his  known  fidelity  and  thor- 
oughness. We  congratulate  this  college  upon 
its  good  men  from  President  down,  or  up,  to  the 
smallest  lecturer  in  the  faculty.  They  are  all 
good  men;  many  of  them  famous  in  both  con- 
tinents. 

— In  commenting  on  the  Denver  ruction, 
Delap  in  his  Medical  Arena  refers  to  the  "  drop- 
ping "  of  a  professor  from  the  faculty  as  the 
first  cause;  and  does  not  wonder  at  all  that 
trouble  followed  thereupon.  That  being 
"  dropped  "  has  a  familiar  sound  to  some  of  us 
older  homeopathic   Profs.     Some   of  us   found 
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that  unless  w/e  ducked  every  time  the  whip 
cracked  something  was  sure  to  happen.  Some 
of  us  didn't  care;  others  bewailed  their  fate. 
Some  of  us  appeared  in  college  history  not  as 
"  dropped  "  but  as  resigned.  And  so  the  world 
moves  along.  But  it  is  wise  for  a  college 
faculty  not  to  "  drop  "  a  Professor.  Better  give 
him  a  chance  and  see  what  is  the  matter.  He 
may  make  it  unpleasant  later. 

— Dr.  A.  B.  Norton  has  returned  to  his  field  of 
usefulness  after  a  summer  spent  in  vacationing. 
Dr.  Norton  is  a  hard  worker,  not  only  with  his 
practice  and  his  college  appointments,  but  also 
with  his  journal  which  has  clearly  taken  the 
front  place  of  the  specialty  journals. 

— We  marvel  at  the  ignorance  of  printing- 
customs  and  manners  evinced  by  some  of  the 
medical  society  secretaries.  Within  the  week 
now  ending — last  week  in  September — we  have 
received  two  notices  of  meetings  to  be  held  earlv 
in  October,  the  secretaries  asking  us  to  give  the 
programmes  prominent  place  in  the  October 
issue.  This  is  everlastingly  too  late.  The 
October  issue  was  in  the  bindery  and  ready  f  jr 
mailing  when  the  notices  were  received.  The 
medical  society  secretaries  forget  that  medical- 
journal-work  is  not  morning-paper  work:  that 
the  matter  for  an  issue  though  dated  a  month- 
certain  might  in  the  majority  of  cases  be  dated 
any  other  month  of  the  year.  Matter  for  a  cer- 
tain issue  should  be  sent  to  the  editor  at  least 
a  month  beforehand;  or,  in  the  inability  to  do 
so,  at  least  to  request  the  editor  to  hold  a  little 
space  open  for  a  later  notice.  One  other 
thought:  namely,  that  in  view  of  the  courtesy 
which  we  give  to  the  applying  society,  are  we 
not  also  entitled  to  a  good  report  of  that  ad- 
vertised meeting,  to  say  nothing  of  one  or  two 
good  papers?  Or  is  the  favor  to  be  all  on  one 
side?  A  certain  homeopathic  State  Society  of 
some  pretensions  asked  and  received  at  our  edi- 
torial hands  large  notice  of  its  then  forthcoming 
meeting.  We  then  asked  for  a  few  papers,  and 
were  coolly  informed  that  the  papers  were  al- 
ready promised  to  a  local  journal,  and  that  we 
might  ask  that  editor  for  a  few  crumbs  from  his 
bounteous  board.  When  that  State  Society 
writes  us  again,  as  it  has  done  each  year  for 
special  advertising  in  our  news  columns  for 
which  it  has  never  been  charged  a  penny  and 
has  never  offered  anything  in  payment,  it  will 
probably  find  that  this  editor  has  not  had  occa- 
sion to  take  Memory  Lessons. 

— We  are  waiting  for  the  appearance  of  the 
Transactions  of  the  American  Institute  of 
Homeopathy?  What's  the  matter?  Has 
Gatchell  lost  his  cunning?  Doesn't  he  want  the 
Secretary's  office  next  year? 

— France  has  instituted  a  law  making-  it 
obligatory  for  parents  to  have  their  children 
vaccinated  during  the  first  year  of  life,  and  again 
at  the  age  of  twenty-one. 


Think  how  Clark  and  Anshutz  et  al.  would 
rend  the  welkin  if  that  kind  of  a  law  were  enacted 
in  this  glorious  free  country  of  ours !  How  they 
would  quote  the  army  of  the  Philippines  and 
the  other  armies  which  have  been  vaccinated  and 
re-vaccinated  and  yet  have  smallpox!  How 
they  would  give  us  the  names  of  here  and  there 
a  case,  one  out  of  a  hundred  thousand,  that  was 
poisoned  to  death  by  vaccination — and  forget 
all  about  the  other  nine  hundred  and  ninety-nine 
thousand  and  ninety-nine  that  were  saved. 

— In  Cleveland  a  plan  is  under  consideration 
to  replace  the  present  twelve  physicians  by  six 
older  men,  of  greater  experience.  It  is  though! 
that  the  city  will  benefit  in  its  death  rate  by  this 
plan  and  secure  greater  care. 

This  is  a  bad  blow  at  the  younger  men  who 
have  been  living  upon  that  $25  a  month  an  [ 
really  needed  it.  Many  of  them  were  political 
appointees  and  not,  therefore,  of  the  best  timber 
for  making  a  successful  physician.  But  to  as- 
sume that  because  a  man  is  older  he  must  neces- 
sarily be  a  better  physician  in  queer  reasoning. 
It  always  recalls  that  memorable  incident  in  the 
House  of  Commons  during  our  Revolution  r. 
struggle  when  Pitt  did  his  little  oratorical  stunt. 
If  age  was  the  only  reason  for  supplanting  the 
former  appointees  then  the  deal  was  a  foolish 
one.  A  young  man,  even  one  fresh  from 
school,  will  know  a  hundred  per  cent,  more  than 
some  of  the  left-over  fossils  who  still  offend  the 
public  sight  by  living  and  continuing  in  prac- 
tice. Experience,  too,  is  a  relative  term.  A 
voting  man  may  learn  as  much  in  one  week,  as 
an  old  hoopadoodle  with  a  yard-long  beard  and 
a  bald  pate  would  learn  in  a  year  of  Sundays. 

— That  happy,  cheerful,  cheery,  rubicund 
mortal,  known  as  Dr.  II.  V.  Halbert.  editor  of 
the  Clinique,  has  been  appointed  chairman  of 
Clinical  Medicine  in  the  American  Institute  of 
Homeopathv;  also  we  learn  that  he  was  elected 
president  of  the  Illinois  State  Homeopathic 
Medical  Society;  and  has  been  given  an  honored 
position  in  the  Ann  Arbor  Post-Graduate  course 
this  fall.  For  all  these  places  we  know  of  no 
single  man  who  can  do  them  such  exact  justice 
as  this  same  happy,  cheerful,  cheery,  rubicund 
Halbert.  Ever  hear  him  tell  a  story?  No? 
Well,  listen  the  next  time  the  spirit  moves  him. 
He  was  one  of  the  lieutenants  in  the  war  for  the 
presidency  in  Cleveland,  and  he  worked  hard 
and  long  and  faithfully.  It  was  a  graceful  re- 
cognition of  his  ability  in  that  and  in  all  other 
capacities  to  make  him  Master  of  Clinical  Medi- 
cine of  the  Institute.  Former  President  Cobb 
could  do  no  better.  But  we  want  to  caution 
Brer.  Halbert  on  this  habit  of  office-getting.  It 
will  grow  upon  him  until  he  will  have  as  many 
places  of  honor  and  emolument  to  fill  as  our 
own  good,  excellent  and  indefatigable  work- 
man and  brother  editor,  Richey  Horner.  Take 
note  bv  ourself  dear  Brother.     We  got  nothing 
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out  of  the  Boston  grab-bag,  though  we  also  had 
carried  much  wood  and  drawn  some  water  at 
Cleveland  and  before  and  after.  But  there 
wasn't  enough  of  offices  to  go  around  and  we 
were  left  out.  We  are  not  kicking  a  little  bit. 
So  "  our  president  wisely  refrained  from  making 
the  usual  long  list  of  "  etc.,  etc. 

— The  Christian  Hospital  fraud  of  Chicago  has 
at  last  come  to  grief.  We  showed  up  this  con- 
cern the  moment  their  circulars  appeared  upon 
our  desk.  But  it  took  a  good  many  weeks  for 
some  of  our  bright-eyed  contemporaries  to  see 
through  the  pitiful  dodge.  We  are  sorry  for 
Dr.  John  B.  Murphy,  who  was  quoted  as  chief- 
of-staff,  and  whose  name  was  used  without  his 
knowledge  or  authority. 

— Our  good  friend  Dr.  C.  E.  Sawyer  of 
Marion,  O.,  not  content  with  making  a  financial 
success  of  his  Sanitarium  as  until  recently 
organized,  has  branched  out  to  make  his  estab- 
lishment much  larger,  to  equip  it  still  more 
thoroughly  and  modernly  and  enlarge  its  capa- 
city. For  this  purpose  3000  shares  of  stock  are 
being  issued  at  $100  per  share,  with  a  guaranteed 
6  per  cent.  Accumulative  Preferred  Stock.  This 
sanitarium  was  established  in  1895  with  a  capa- 
city of  10  patients:  its  present  capacity  is  100 
patients.  In  March  1900,  it  was  incorporated 
under  a  special  act  of  the  Legislature  for 
$200,000. 

Dr.  Sawyer  wishing  to  increase  the  value  of 
his  property  is  restricting  the  sale  of  this  new 
stock  to  such  persons  as  are  members  of  our 
profession,  pharmacists,  trained  nurses,  former 
patrons,  and  friends  and  acquaintances  of  the 
institution:  all  such,  in  short,  as  would  feel  a 
deep  interest  in  seeing  the  sanitarium  prosper. 

We  consider  this  a  fine  opportunity  to  cham- 
pion a  worthy  project  and  at  the  same  time  add 
to  one's  own  revenue.  Dr.  Sawyer  is  a  fine 
business  man  as  well  as  physician  and  operator; 
he  has  the  unqualified  confidence  of  his  profes- 
sion, as  he  has  of  the  commercial  and  financial 
interests  of  his  townspeople. 

— One  of  our  exchanges,  speaking  of  the  dis- 
satisfaction with  the  sectional  work,  which  was 
made  a  part  of  the  last  morning's  business  meet- 
ing, savs  that  an  effort  will  be  made  to  convert 
Clinical  Medicine  into  an  independent  section; 
so  that  those  who  are  for  clinical  medicine  as 
opposed  to  surgery  will  have  an  independent 
body  and  officers.  But  when  did  Clinical  Medi- 
cine ever  say  that  it  was  opposed  to  Surgery? 

— An  Australian  newspaper  says  that  two 
men  cured  themselves  of  cancer  by  the  use  of 
tablespoonful  doses  of  molasses  four  or  five 
times  a  day.  In  one  a  cancer  at  the  root  of  the 
tongue  disappeared  entirely  after  a  little  more 
than  a  week's  treatment;  but  a  cancer  of  the 
stomach  in  the  other  man,  took  more  than 
three  months. 


— Notwithstanding  the  scare  advertisements 
of  health-substitutes  for  coffee  (Amer,  Jour,  of 
Pharmacy),  there  is  no  cause  for  apprehension 
to  the  race  at  large  from  coffee  drinking.  After 
generations  of  almost  universal  coffee  drinkers, 
our  own  times  see  men  of  gigantic  intellect  in 
all  realms  of  activity.  Our  athletes  are  able  to 
make  sudden  bursts  of  effort  equal  to  any  in 
history,  and  our  soldiers  acquit  themselves  man- 
fully in  fatiguing  campaigns  in  torrid  climes. 
The  life  insurance  companies,  constantly  warring 
against  all  that  lessens  longevity  or  conduces 
to  abnormal  organs,  nerves,  and  actions,  seem 
content  to  accept  the  use  of  coffee  as  one  of  the 
ordinary  elements  of  everyday  life. 

Thank  you,  glad  to  know  we  have  been 
on  the  right  side  right  along,  and  that  the  Battle 
Creek  people  with  their  scare  ads.  and  scare  pic- 
tures and  their  alleged  coffee  are  not  as  potent 
as  they  might  have  been.  A  cup  of  good  coffee 
is  a  wonderful  aider  in  work  of  any  kind  mental 
or  physical. 

— Dr.  Achilles  Rose  says  the  word  "oophorec- 
tomy "  should  not  be  used  to  denote  removal  of 
the  ovary — its  true  meaning  is  "  removal  of  the 
duty  on  eggs!  "  The  word  to  be  substituted  is 
oothectomy. 

Why  not  go  back  to  the  original  and  more 
easily  understood  word  of  "  spaying  "  ? 

— A  supposedly  humorous,  but  in  reality  a 
depreciatory,  comment  on  cod  liver  oil  obtained 
place  in  this  journal  during  the  editor's  absence. 
The  therapeutic  efficacy  of  a  properly  made  emul- 
sion, such  as  that  known  the  world  over,  Scott's, 
is  well  recognized.  A  point  from  experience 
worthy  of  noting  is  that  instead  of  the  regulation 
dose,  a  smaller  quantity  taken  at  more  frequent 
intervals  will  secure  the  best  results. 

— Mr.  John  Burroughs  is  to  contribute  to 
The  Century  for  1904  a  number  of  articles  on 
"  Current  Misconceptions  of  Natural  History," 
giving  his  views  as  to  what  he  believes  to  be 
errors  of  observation,  record,  or  deduction  on 
the  part  of  contemporary  writers  on  nature  sub- 
jects. The  echoes  of  Mr.  Burroughs'  article  on 
a  similiar  topic  which  appeared  in  The  Atlantic 
last  spring  are  still  reverberating,  and  in  this 
series  Mr.  Burroughs  will  take  up  the  subject 
more  fully,  publishing  his  matured  opinions  as 
to  instinct,  the  alleged  teaching  of  young  animals 
by  their  parents,  the  play  of  animals,  and  kindred 
themes. 
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IN  a  recent  publication  we  read  that  Christian 
Science  had,  when  all  funny  and  ludicrous 
things  had  been  said  of  it  and  laid  aside, — that 
this  Science  had  at  least  done  this  much  for  the 
present  day;  it  had  robbed  the  Godhead  of  the 
Creator  of  its  former  horror  and  cruelty ;  it 
taught,  and  continues  to  teach,  that  God  is 
Love. 

^  *  5ji 

NO    one    will    question    that   this    teaching  is 
praiseworthy  and  it  is  perhaps  the  only  feat- 
ure that  may  stand  to  its  credit,  for  it  also  teaches 
a  few  other  things,  not  so  commendable,  we  be- 
lieve.    It  does  not  know  the  Golden  Rule. 
*     *     * 

WE  are  reminded  that  we  had  a  more  than 
usually  sensible  lady  patient,  whom  we  had 
been  treating  for  upwards  of  three  weeks  in  vari- 
ous ways,  but  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  patient 
and  all  the  members  of  her  family.  The  time 
came  in  the  period  of  convalescence,  when  we 
deemed  it  no  longer  necessary  to  make  daily  calls  ; 


so  we  said  we  would  skip  to-morrow  and  come 
again  the  day  after.  When  we  came,  we  found 
that  a  Christian  Scientist  had  been  called  the 
night  before  because  the  patient  could  not  sleep ; 
had  sat  silently  at  the  bedside  for  half  an 
hour  with  her  head  bowed  in  her  hands,  at  the 
end  of  which  period  the  patient  found  herself  ir- 
resistibly ready  to  sleep  and  did  sleep  until  morn- 
ing. Needless  to  say  the  Christian  Scientist  is  in 
possession,  which  is  nine  points  in  the  law.  But 
on  that  day  upon  which  we  made  our  last  call 
the  Scientist  could  not  come  in  person,  as  she 
was  obliged  to  go  to  a  city  some  several  hundred 
miles  away ;  still  she  would  give  her  treatment 
from  there  or  wherever  she  might  be  at  a  certain 
hour  and  so  procure  sleep,  "  kind  nature's  sweet 
restorer,"  to  this  tired-out  patient  formerly  of 
ours.  And  there  is  one  born  every  minute. 
*     *     * 

DR.  COBB,  in  his  Presidential  Address  at 
Boston,  said  that  the  college  that  was  or- 
ganized as  a  paying  investment  and  that  is  con- 
ducted solely  on  a  business  basis,  and  which  has 
no  resources  outside  of  students'  fees,  should  not 
and  cannot  live  long. 

Ah,  there!  A  second  Daniel  come  to  judg- 
ment !  What  have  we  been  telling  you  good 
people  for  upwards  of  some  time  recently  past 
and  longer?  Now,  if  President  Cobb  could  only 
forget  for  the  nonce  or  longer,  that  he  is  a  college 
professor — and  a  truly  fine  and  excellent  one- — ■ 
and  tell  the  waiting  homeopathic  world,  why  this 
is  true — namely  that  a  homeopathic  college  with- 
out funds  outside  of  its  box-office  cannot  live,  it 
might  help  to  change  the  problem  for  our  finan- 
cial betterment  or  close  up  some  of  the  pretended 
schools  and  hurry  along  the  millenial  day  when 
the  endowed  University  will  become  the  chief,  if 
not  the  whole,  source  of  homeopathic  instruction. 
There  are  reasons  why  the  modern  commercially 
conducted  homeopathic  college  cannot  live  on  its 
students'  receipts.  Does  anyone  suspect  those 
reasons?  Further,  since  it  is  evident  that  with 
barely  an  exception, — Pulte  being  the  only  recent 
one, — the  commercially-conducted  colleges  are 
obliged  to  live  on  their  students'  receipts,  and 
since  this  cannot  be  done ;  for  President  Cobb 
himself  hath  said  it,  and  we  all  know  as  well  as  he 
that  it  cannot,  the  question  is  pertinent :  Why  do 
they  exist,  and  what  is  it  keeps  them  a-going? 
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And  still  further,  and  finally,  is  it  President 
Cobb's  belief  that  in  the  end  the  little  commer- 
cially-conducted will  have  to  put  up  the  shutters, 
take  down  the  sign,  and  send  their  few  or  less 
than  many  students  to  his  larger  college,  or  other 
large  colleges ;  or  shall  we  all  pull  while  we  yet 
may  for  a  safe  and  comfortable  and  fairly  per- 
manent nook  in  the  State  Universities? 


flDateria  flDebtca  fHMecellanp. 

Conducted  by  J.    WILFORD   ALLEN,    M.    D.,  no  West 
12th  Street,  New  York. 

References  in  this  department  are  made  by  number,  as 
follows  :  Critique,1  ;  Chironian,5  ;  Clinique,3  ;  Hahn.  Adv.,4; 
Halm.  Mo.,6;  Envoy,6;  Jour,  of  Obs.,7  ;  Am.  Med.  Mo.,8; 
Recorder,9;  Med.  Student,10;  Clin.  Reporter,11;  Arena, "  ; 
Minn.  Horn.  Mag.,13;  Century,14;  Counsellor,15;  Era,16; 
Visitor,11  ;  N.  E.  Med.  Gaz.,18 ;  Times,19  ;  N.  Am.  Jour.,50  ; 
Pacific  Coast  Jour.,21  ;  Eye,  Ear,  and  Throat  Jour.,29  ;  Ad- 
vance,53 ;  Jour,  of  O.,  O.,  and  L.,24  ;  Recorder,25;  Revue 
Ifomeo. ,26  ;  Arch,  fur  Horn.,21;  Allgem.  Horn.  Zeit.,28; 
Zeitschrift  fiir  Horn.,29  ;  El  Prog.  Homeo.,30  ;  L'Art  Med.,31; 
L'Homeo.,32;  Horn.  Maed.,33  ;  Horn.  World,84;  Horn.  Re- 
view,35; Jour.  Br.  Horn.  So.,36;  Indian  Horn.  Review, a' ; 
Eel.  Med.  Jour.,38;  Foreign  Journals,  not  Horn.,39;  Am. 
Journals,  not  Horn.,40. 


Aurum  Met.  in  Ozond. 

Dr.  E.  S.  Alexander  36  believes  that  one  of  the 
foremost  drugs  in  ozena  is  aurum  met.,  with  the 
following  indications  :  "  Ozena,  with  thick  yellow 
matter,  which  is  partly  liquid,  partly  blown  out 
in  the  shape  of  solid  clots,  and  always  ac- 
companied by  a  loathsome  stench  from  the  nose ; 
ozena  syphilitica  and  scrofulosa ;  ozena  with 
caries  of  the  nasal  bones."  The  last  mentioned 
symptom  probably  defines  most  closely  the 
sphere  of  action  for  this  remedy,  namely,  cases 
of  probably  congenital  syphilitic  origin,  and  asso- 
ciated with  necrosed  areas  of  bone.  The  follow- 
ing case  may  suffice  to  illustrate  a  good  many 
of  this  class  so  treated. 

Miss  B.,  aged  20,  seen  in  the  autumn  of  1886. 
Both  nostrils  presented  the  typical  signs  of 
atrophic  rhinitis — stench,  crust  formation,  dry- 
ness of  mucosa,  thinning  of  turbinates.  In  addition 
to  these  there  was  a  perforation  of  the  septum, 
and  a  piece  of  necrosed  bone  was  found  in  the  left 
middle  turbinate,  and  removed.  Aurum  met.  12 
was  prescribed,  with  the  usual  nasal  irrigation. 
This  treatment  was  persevered  with  pretty  stead- 
ily for  the  next  two  years,  with  marked  improve- 
ment and  gradual  cessation  of  all  the  unpleasant 
features  of  the  case.  This  patient  was  seen  at 
intervals  till  last  vear,  when  there  had  been  no  re- 
currence of  the  disease,  and  she  had  meantime 
married,  her  past  ailment  having  been  got  rid  if, 
proving  no  bar  to  this  happy  event.  1 

Ignatia  in  Skin  Disease. 

Dr.  G.  W.  Spencer,5  after  a  careful  study  and 
rinse  observation,  for  more  than  four  years,  of 
the  effects  of  ignatia  in  skin  affections,  has  placed 


it  among  the  most  valuable  remedies  at  his  com- 
mand. 

He  gives  the  following  as  an  illustrative  case : 
Mrs.  G.,  married,  age  48.  Comfortable  sur- 
roundings, had  a  papular  eczema  on  the  back  of 
the  hands  particularly,  although  spots  would 
often  appear  upon  the  legs.  The  most  annoying 
symptom  was  the  itching.  She  was  obliged  to 
bandage  her  hands  she  said  to  keep  the  air  from 
the  skin,  and  keep  herself  from  scatching.  She 
had  been  treated  for  two  years  by  several  special- 
ists and  had  used  every  known  local  application 
without  relief,  and,  finally,  she  was  advised  a 
change  of  climate,  which  she  could  not  do. 

When  I  called  to  see  her  I  found  the  following 
conditions  and  symptoms :  The  patient  sat  in  a 
rocking-chair,  at  a  large  window,  rocking,  and 
was  the  most  miserable  woman  you  can  imagine. 
Her  hands  were  bandaged,  her  face  clouded  with 
scowls  and  her  tongue  wagging  at  a  furious  rate. 
She  knew  she  would  go  crazy ;  suicide  had  been 
entertained  at  times.  She  could  not  sleep,  not 
only  because  of  the  itching,  but  every  little  noise 
or  stir  in  the  house  aroused  her  from  sleep ;  all  of 
which  indicated  increased  irritability  of  the  nerv- 
ous-system. She  was  also  afflicted  with  bleeding 
hemorrhoids,  and  from  her  description  one  would 
think  barrels  of  blood  were  lost  every  day.  I  in- 
formed her  I  could  not  improve  upon  the  local 
treatment,  for  I  had  the  highest  regard  for  the 
ability  of  the  specialist  who  had  been  treating 
her,  and  the  only  hope  I  could  give  her  was  that, 
if  I  could  select  an  internal  remedy  suited  to  her 
case,  I  might  do  more  than  the  other  specialists. 
I  gave  her  ignatia  3X  five  drops  in  a  little  water 
every  three  hours,  and  told  her  to  continue  the 
lotion  she  had  been  using.  At  the  end  of  ten 
davs  she  was  very  much  relieved,  had  removed 
the  bandages,  was  sleeping  better,  and  her  hus- 
band said  better  natured  than  for  a  long  time. 

From  that  time  until  entirely  cured  she  took  the 
same  remedy  only  twice  daily,  at  night  and  in  the 
morning.  The  tendency  of  this  affection  is  to 
recur,  and  this  case  did  not  prove  an  exception. 
At  its  first  reappearance  the  same  remedy  was 
given,  with  good  result.  The  subsequent  recur- 
rences were  of  shorter  duration,  until  for  six 
months  past  there  has  been  no  return. 

Benzine.     A  Case  of  Poisoning. 

On  January  15,  1902,  a  soldier  drank  two  cups 
of  coffee,  with  which  (unknown  to  him)  about  15 
grams  of  benzine  had  been  mixed  by  his  com- 
rades as  a  practical  joke.  During  the  day  there 
was  frequent  nausea  but  no  vomiting;  headache, 
muscular  lassitude  and  some  shivering;  gen- 
eral malaise. 

January  16. — During  the  forenoon  continuance 
of  the  same  symptoms,  stabbing  in  the  eyes  which 
were  injected  ;  much  sneezing  and  running  at  the 
nose  during  the  day ;  copious  diarrhea ;  sleepless- 
ness, restlessness,  and  somewhat  frequent  cough. 

January  17. — To  the  general  catarrh  were 
added  troublesome  itching  on  the  forehead,  face, 
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and  neck.  In  the  evening  prostration  and  shiver- 
ings. 

January  18. — A  somewhat  confluent  maculo- 
papular  eruption  with  irregular  borders  was  seen 
on  forehead  and  face ;  on  the  neck  a  dark  ery- 
thema. Catarrh  still  present.  The  patient  was 
sent  into  hospital  with  the  diagnosis :  "  measles." 
Temperature  in  axilla  39.50  C.  Dr.  Simonin  saw 
him  in  the  evening  and  found  the  usual  puffy 
appearance  of  measles.  The  conjunctival,  nasal, 
and  bronchial  catarrh  were  not  very  pronounced. 
The  velum  palati  showed  a  vivid  erythema  similar 
to  that  of  scarlet  fever,  but  the  moderate  amount 
of  swelling  caused  no  dysphagia.  The  diarrhea 
continued,  and  the  patient  smelt  somewhat  per- 
ceptibly of  acetone;  tongue  white  in  center,  red 
at  the  edges  and  somewhat  dry :  no  hoarseness. 

He  complained  of  itching  in  various  parts, 
where  a  polymorphous  eruption  was  found.  The 
axilla,  bend  of  elbow,  groins,  under  sur- 
face of  thighs  and  scrotum  were  the  seat  of  a 
vivid  erythema.  On  the  thorax  the  sternal  region 
was  free.  At  the  base  of  the  buttocks  and  round 
the  navel  were  seen  large  spots  with  indented 
edges,  also  on  the  back  of  the  forearm  and  wrist, 
where  they  were  discrete,  whilst  those  on  the 
posterior  side  of  the  buttocks,  the  buttocks  them- 
selves, and  back  of  thighs  were  confluent. 
The  anterior  and  posterior  folds  of  the  axilla 
showed  linear  ecchymotic  suggillations  of  a  blu- 
ish color. 

No  nausea  or  vomiting ;  urine  scanty,  dark- 
colored,  and  free  from  albumin.  Pulse  80,  full 
and  regular. 

The  eruption  had  nothing  in  common  with 
measles,  and  poisoning  by  food  or  drugs  was 
thought  of,  but  the  man  himself,  in  spite  of  all 
questions,  could  at  first  think  of  nothing. 

January  19. — Temperature,  morning,  39. 30, 
evening,  38.  i°.  The  patient  is  constantly 
scratching  the  erythematous  spots ;  the  early 
catarrh  has  sensibly  abated,  whilst  the  eruption 
is  still  at  its  height.  Has  somewhat  acute  head- 
ache, knee-jerk  considerably  increased,  no  dis- 
turbance of  sensation.  Patient  now  bethought 
him  of  a  can  of  benzine  which  stood  in  his  room, 
and  from  which  about  15  grams  had  been  taken. 
A  saline  aperient  and  milk  diet  were  given. 

January  20. — No  fever ;  feeling  well ;  no  more 
ocular  or  nasal  catarrh,  but  the  conjunctivae  have 
a  slightly  icteric  tinge.  Some  mucous  rales  heard 
on  auscultation,  with  now  and  then  watery 
mucous  expectoration.  Skin  beginning  to 
wrinkle  on  all  the  erythematous  spots. 

January  21. — Desquamation  in  axillae  and 
groins,  and  on  the  genitals.  Eruption  much 
paler ;  oliguria  continues. 

January  24. — General  condition  very  good ; 
tongue  rosy,  stool  normal ;  no  catarrh  ;  skin  erup- 
tion has  quite  vanished  and  desquamation  has 
nearly  ceased. 

Patient  left  the  hospital  on  February  5,  but 
still  somewhat  weak  and  anaemic. — Dr.  Marc 
Jousset,  L'Art  Medical. 


Treatment  of  Acute  Coryza* 

BY    B.    R.    ARMSTRONG,    M.    D.,   THORNTOWN,    1ND. 

It  is  in  the  close  observation  of  the  small  things 
that  our  success  is  due  in  the  pursuits  of  life. 
This  is  none  the  less  true  in  the  practice  of  medi- 
cine. It  is  the  physician  who  never  neglects  the 
small,  apparently  unimportant  disease,  who  does 
the  most  good  for  humanity.  The  man  who  is 
always  waiting  for  great  things,  may  always 
be  waiting.  This  is  often  the  case  in  the  treat- 
ment of  coryza.  If  you  will  stop  for  a  moment 
and  review  the  cases  of  coryza  that  you  have 
treated  during  the  past  year  in  this  climate,  you 
will  be  surprised  at  the  large  number.  At  the 
same  time  I  will  venture  the  assertion  that  the 
average  practitioner  uses  less  time  in  finding  the 
indicated  remedy  and  gives  it  less  thought  than 
any  other  disease  which  you  prescribe  for;  yet 
will  acknowledge  that  it  will  out-number  any 
class  of  cases  which  he  attempts  to  relieve.  The 
physician  so  many  times  looks  upon  acute  coryza 
as  unimportant  and  consequently  it  is  but  a  short 
period  until  the  patient  looks  at  it  in  the  same 
light.  As  a  result  he  prescribes  for  himself  by 
obtaining  one  of  the  numerous  nostrums  which 
are  sold  at  our  drug  stores  and  endeavors  to 
break  up  his  cold.  If  he  does  not  do  that  he 
will  begin  taking  one  large  dose  of  quinine  after 
another.  Quinine,  in  large  doses,  instead  of 
being  beneficial,  "  surely  acts  on  the  mucous 
membrane  just  the  opposite  of  what  is  desired. 
It  produces  congestion  of  the  head,  nose  and 
eyes,  and  this  engorgement  of  the  blood-vessels 
favors  inflammatory  results  instead  of  decreas- 
ing the  inflammation." 

Acute  coryza,  uncomplicated,  is  terminated  in 
about  a  week  without  any  serious  symptoms,  but 
it  should  nevertheless  be  treated,  as  it  tends  to 
develop  weakness  of  the  mucous  membrane  of 
the  fauces,  larynx,  and  parts  below,  and  aggrav- 
ates any  underlying  chronic  disease. 

If  you  will  think  for  a  moment  of  the  etiology 
of  the  disease,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  most  ra- 
tional treatment  is  prophylactic.  If  we  could 
keep  our  bodies  at  an  even  temperature  at  all 
times,  acute  coryza  would  seldom  arise.  But  we 
are  subject  to  the  different  currents  of  air  that  we 
are  unable  to  control.  So  we  are  compelled  to 
make  some  provision  for  the  controlling  of  the 
temperature  of  our  bodies.  This  we  know  is 
accomplished  by  regulating  the  evaporation  of  the 
perspiration.  Thus  the  care  of  the  skin  and  our 
clothing  will  do  much  to  decide  our  power  to 
resist  "  catching  cold."  Some  persons  are  very 
susceptible  to  an  attack.  Generally  if  that  pa- 
tient is  thoroughly  examined  there  will  be  found 
a  debilitated  condition  of  the  system  from  some 
cause  which  disturbs  the  secretion  of  the  skin 
and  thus  affects  the  controlling  of  the  tempera- 
ture of  the  body.     The  mucous  membrane  of  the 

*  Read  before  the  Indiana   Institute  of  Homeopathy,  June 
10,  1903. 
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nose,  throat,  ears,  and  eyes  being  most  exposed 
offers  the  least  resistance  to  the  disease  and  thus 
these  parts  are  easier  and  more  frequently  at- 
tacked. It  matters  not  if  "  colds  "  are  infectious, 
for  if  the  proper  care  is  taken  of  our  bodies  they 
will  resist  these  exposures  to  cold  drafts  or  things 
which  tend  to  bring  them  up. 

The  healthier  and  cleaner  the  man,  both  inside 
and  out,  the  more  he,  no  doubt,  will  be  able  to 
bear  exposure  without  ill  consequences.  Thus, 
bathing  judiciously  practiced  is  one  of  the  first 
prophylactics,  which  should  keep  the  entire  skin 
active  and  open.  Hot  water  baths  should 
be  followed  by  colder  baths,  because  the 
latter  tone  up  the  vessels  and  nerves  of 
the  skin  and  contract  the  relaxing  effect 
of  the  hot  water.  The  cleansing  of  the 
skin  causes  it  to  relieve  the  lungs  and  kidneys 
of  the  congestion  and  relieves  these  organs  of 
some  of  their  work.  The  cold  water  enables  the 
vasomotor  nerves  to  respond  more  rapidly  and 
better  to  the  influence  of  cold  upon  the  skin,  so 
that  the  vessels  contract  and  do  not  permit  so 
much  blood  to  come  to  the  surface  to  be  chilled. 

After  bathing  suitable  clothing  should  be  worn 
next  to  the  skin.  Wool  should  be  used,  which 
permits  free  passage  of  the  perspiration. 

Overheated  rooms  and  impure  air  should  be 
avoided.  Our  sleeping  rooms  should  be  well 
ventilated,  properly  aired  by  day  and  properly 
ventilated  by  night. 

But  with  all  of  these  preventives  to  keep  off  an 
attack  of  coryza,  still,  as  we  have  said,  the  disease 
is  very  frequent.  The  sooner  a  case  is  seen  after 
the  beginning  of  an  attack,  the  shorter  will  be  its 
course.  If  the  patient  will  consult  a  physician  at 
the  beginning,  the  coryza  can  often  be  avoided. 
When  the  case  is  first  seen  give  the  indicated 
remedy  in  a  cup  of  hot  water,  give  a  good  hot- 
water  bath,  put  the  patient  in  a  room  where  the 
temperature  is  the  same  all  the  time,  and  if  con- 
stipated, a  hot  water  rectal  injection  to  cleanse 
the  lower  bowel  is  good.  Use  some  simple 
spray  in  nasal  cavity  to  reduce  the  swelling  of 
the  nasal  bones,  such  as  menthol  and  camphor 
and  albolene  and  the  majority  of  cases  will  not  be 
heard  from  again. 

Unfortunately,  these  cases  cannot  all  be  seen 
at  that  stage  of  the  disease,  but  usually  after 
some  complication  has  come  up,  when  they  may 
not  be  so  easily  managed.  Some  very  poor 
prescriptions  are  made  for  this  class  of  cases. 
Often  one  or  two  remedies  may  be  given  to  all 
classes  and  stages  of  a  cold.  As  the  result  the 
homeopathic  remedy  does  not  receive  the  credit 
that  it  deserves  in  such  cases. 

In  selecting  the  remedy,  the  prescriber  should 
constantly  keep  in  mind  both  the  constitutional 
symptom  and  the  local  lesion.  Some  of  the 
more  frequently  indicated  remedies  are,  aconite, 
arsenicum  alb.,  allium  cepa,  arsenic,  iod.,  cam- 
phor, belladonna,  gelsemium,  euphrasia,  mer- 
curius,  kali  bich.,  pulsatilla,  sambucus,  and  am- 
monium carb. 


Aconite  must  be  thought  of  early  in  the  attack, 
when  there  is  chilliness,  some  fever,  thirst,  sneez- 
ing, watering  of  the  eyes  and  nose,  and  after 
having  been  exposed  to  a  dry  cold  wind,  checking 
the  sweat.  With  this  same  set  of  symptoms, 
belladonna  is  closely  related.  But  with  it  there 
is  generally  a  red  sore  throat,  which  is  swollen 
and  with  a  severe  throbbing  headache. 

At  the  same  time  when  we  desire  a  remedy  in 
the  first  stage  generally,  gelsemium  will  be 
thought  of.  It  is  very  effective  in  aborting  colds 
when  indicated.  Some  of  the  symptoms  may 
resemble  aconite,  but  there  is  no  thirst;  more 
languid,  drowsy,  does  not  want  to  move  except 
to  move  up  close  to  a  red-hot  stove,  and  with  this 
chilliness  there  comes  some  of  those  aching  pains 
which  accompany  the  grip.  There  is  a  tendency 
to  neuralgic  pains  in  the  face  and  with  a  worn- 
out,  prostrated  condition. 

In  the  beginning,  before  any  set  of  symptoms 
show  themselves,  when  the  patient  feels  as 
though  he  was  "  taking  cold,"  with  a  fluent  dis- 
charge from  nostrils,  a  few  doses  of  camphor  will 
be  of  service  and  may  avoid  the  attack. 

In  coryza,  where  there  is  a  free  watery  acrid 
burning  discharge,  we  must  compare  arsenicum 
alb.,  ars.,  iod.,  ammonium  carb.,  allium  cepa,  and 
euphrasia. 

Arsenicum  is  called  for  especially  in  winter 
colds.  The  discharge  from  nose  excoriates  the 
upper  lip  and  yet  the  passages  in  nostrils  feel  as 
though  they  were  swollen  tight,  and  with  it  there 
is  much  sneezing  caused  by  a  burning  and  tick- 
ling in  the  nose.  The  iodide  acts  best  when  these 
symptoms  resemble  asthmatic  conditions. 

Ammonium  carb.  has  an  excoriating  discharge 
but  with  it  there  is  more  tendency  to  affect  the 
trachea  and  throat  with  a  burning  rawness  and  a 
stoppage  of  the  nose  at  night. 

There  will  be  no  disappointment  in  allium 
cepa  in  acute  coryza,  when  there  is  an  abun- 
dant secretion  from  the  nose  and  eyes.  That 
from  the  eyes  is  bland,  but  from  the  nose  it  is  very 
excoriating.  With  these  symptoms  there  is  a 
cough  caused  by  a  tickling  in  the  larynx  with 
some  hoarseness.  This  remedy  is  very  easily 
confused  with  euphrasia.  The  latter  has  a  bland 
discharge  from  the  nose,  but  very  irritating  from 
the  eyes ;  the  eyeballs  and  lids  become  very  red 
and  inflamed. 

The  above  remedies  are  all  of  service  in  the 
first  stages  of  the  disease.  It  will  be  but  a  short 
time  until  these  give  way  to  other  remedies. 
One  of  these  may  be  kali  bichloride,  which  has 
the  characteristic  abundant  tough,  ropy  and 
stringy  discharge ;  this  may  seem  to  stop,  then 
there  comes  up  a  feeling  at  the  root  of  the  nose 
as  though  it  was  very  full,  and  as  a  result  of 
this  checking,  the  head  begins  to  ache.  As  soon 
as  the  discharge  sets  up  then  relief  from  the  pain 
will  come. 

When  the  patient  has  had  the  cold  for  several 
days,  can  neither  smell  nor  taste  for  the  large 
amount  of  muco-purulent,  yellowish  or  yellowish 
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green  bland  discharge,  the  frontal  sinuses  full, 
causing  a  dull  frontal  headache  which  may  be 
ameliorated  by  being  out  in  the  open  air,  yet 
chilly  and  cold,  should  very  plainly  have  Pulsa- 
tilla and  get  relief.  When  there  is  a  greenish 
discharge,  mercurius  may  be  prescribed.  But 
in  a  close  examination  there  will  be  found  a 
profuse  corrosive  discharge  causing  rawness  of 
the  nose,  especially  worse  when  getting  warm, 
still  cannot  endure  the  cold.  Mercurius  may  be 
given  earlier  in  the  attack  than  pulsatilla  when 
aching  is  present ;  abundant  saliva,  excoriating 
discharge  with  a  raw  nose. 

Sambucus  is  given  especially  to  children  when 
nostrils  are  swollen  and  dry,  causing  snuffling 
and  seem  to  be  unable  to  breathe. 

These  are  a  few  of  the  remedies  more  fre- 
quently indicated,  but  other  remedies  must  be 
prescribed  when  the  symptoms  call  for  them. 
One  remedy  will  not  relieve  all  colds.  Kali  bi- 
chloride will  not  cure  all  cases  of  coryza,  and 
neither  will  mercurius,  pulsatilla,  or  gelsemium, 
or  any  one  set  of  remedies.  Study  each  individ- 
ual case  for  the  patient  is  entitled  to  your  best 
effort;  and  if  all  colds  were  rationally  prescribed 
for   there    would    be    fewer    chronic    forms    of 

catarrh. 

♦     ♦ 

"Appendicitis"  From   The  Medical  Stand- 
point* 

BY  T.  E.  PURDOM,  M.  D. 

The  name  appendicitis  and  the  disease  have 
become  almost  hackneyed  of  late.  One  American 
lady  remarked  to  a  London  surgeon,  "  Doc- 
tor, I  have  a  habit  of  appendicitis "  !  A 
malady  that  now  means  so  much  to  us,  and 
involves  such  serious  consequences,  demands 
•our  closest  study.  So  fatal  is  it  at  times 
that  even  our  highest  authority  on  the  subject 
lost  a  daughter  from  it  so  suddenly  that  opera- 
tion could  not  even  be  tried.  Here  is  an  appen- 
dix from  a  little  girl,  and  the  case  illustrates 
the  importance  of  extreme  care  and  caution. 
This  child  complained  of  colic  on  the  way  to 
school  after  her  midday  meal;  was  taken  home, 
was  sick,  and  on  being  seen  in  the  evening  of  the 
same  day  was  found  to  have  pain  on  the  left 
side  of  the  abdomen,  not  tender  to  touch,  hardly 
any  swelling,  slight  fever,  and  quick  pulse,  but 
nothing  to  point  specially  to  the  appendix.  This 
child  was  dead  in  forty-eight  hours,  with  all  the 
symptoms  of  collapse  preceding  death.  The 
specimen  before  you  explains  the  case  and 
shows  that  it  was  probably  beyond  the  hope  of 
cure  by  either  medicine  or  surgery.  You  will 
notice  the  large  perforation,  the  edges  of  which 
appeared  gangrenous  at  the  time.  The  lumen 
of  the  organ  contained  two  or  three  enteroliths 
of  solid  feces,  which  are  exhibited  with  the 
specimen.    The  length  (and  position)  of  this  ap- 

*  Transactions  British   Homceopathic  Society. 


pendix  also  explained  the  situation  of  the  pain 
on  the  left  side.  Most  of  us  have  seen  similar 
desperate  cases.  I  remember  another  instance 
of  a  young  athlete,  who  after  a  gymnastic  display 
was  seized  with  violent  abdominal  pain,  and  was 
dead  in  four  days  from  a  fulminating  attack  of 
peritonitis,  starting,  no  doubt  at  the  appendix. 

s 

DEFINITION. 

Many  illnesses  that  went  by  the  name  of  "  gas- 
tric attacks,"  "paratyphlitis,"  "inflammation  of 
the  bowels,"  "  iliac  phlegmon,"  and  the  like, 
belong  to  the  category  of  the  disease  now  under 
consideration.  The  term  "  appendicitis  "  is  one 
which,  originating  in  America,  is  now  applied  to 
all  these  affections,  and  also  to  the  names 
"  typhlitis,"  "  peri-typhlitis,"  and  "  epityphlitis." 
Sir  F.  Treves  prefers  the  name  "  perityphlitis," 
as  designating  its  seat,  if  not  its  origin.  "  Ap- 
pendicular peritonitis  "  seems  a  good  definition, 
as  describing  both  the  starting-point  and  the  in- 
flammation following.  The  actual  illness  is  a 
localized  peritonitis.  Nearly  all  inflammations 
in  the  right  iliac  region,  and  especially  in  the 
male  subject,  are  due  to  morbid  changes  in  the 
appendix.  The  clinical  phenomena  of  an  acute 
attack  of  appendicitis  are  due  to  local  periton- 
itis. An  attack  of  appendicitis  can  hardly  be 
said  to  exist  clinically  till  the  peritoneum  is  im- 
plicated. It  is  very  questionable  whether  a  case 
of  inflammation  about  the  caecum,  not  due  to 
cancerous  or  tubercular  disease,  ever  occurs  with- 
out being  secondary  to  disease  of  the  appendix. 

ETIOLOGY. 

Being  a  rudimentary  organ,  and  almost,  if  not 
quite,  functionless,  the  vitality  of  the  appendix 
is  low,  and  its  resisting  power  less  than  any 
other  part  of  the  abdominal  circuit.  Treves 
speaks  of  it  as  a  "  useless  relic,"  and  the  least 
constant  part  of  the  alimentary  canal.  Its  de- 
pendent position,  its  narrow  opening  into  the 
bowel,  and  its  short  mesentery,  all  favor  inflam- 
matory attacks.  The  most  common  factor  in 
its  etiology  is  a  loaded  and  gorged  caecum.  Ex- 
ceptional constipation  often  precedes  the  attack. 
Ill-digested  foods,  such  as  nuts,  tough  meat, 
lobster,  etc.,  would  favor  an  attack,  as  also  hur- 
ried meals,  bolted  food,  etc.  Fecal  concretions, 
worms,  foreign  bodies,  may  all  be  factors  in  the 
production  of  an  attack,  and  some  think  rheuma- 
tism is  an  important  cause,  and  judge  so  because 
the  salicylates  are  so  useful,  they  say.  An  en- 
gorged caecum  favors  appendicular  troubles  by 
becoming  the  seat  of  catarrh  ;  by  dragging  on  the 
appendix ;  by  blocking  its  orifice ;  by  interfering 
with  its  blood  supply;  by  encouraging  torsion 
in  it;  and  by  developing  inflammation,  which 
may  spread  to  the  appendix.  Its  mucous  mem- 
brane is  similar  to  that  of  the  colon,  so  that  it 
has  power  of  absorption.  This  favors  inspissa- 
tion  of  feces  and  the  formation  of  enteroliths, 
Direct  traumatism  is  another  cause  of  appendi- 
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citis.  Violent  exercise  and  drastic  purgatives 
also  may  be  factors  in  its  production.  Mischief 
may  also  spread  to  the  appendix  via  the  ovary. 
In  many  cases,  however,  attacks  occur  without 
any  preliminary  disturbance,  and  even  in  careful 
eaters,  and  with  good  teeth.  The  invasion  of 
inflammatory  microbes,  encouraged  it  may  be 
by  catarrh,  '  and  becoming  virulent  through  a 
broken  mucous  surface,  is  the  all-important 
factor  in  the  etiology  of  this  disease. 

ANATOMY. 

The  appendix  has  been  called  a  degenerate 
ancestral  csecum.  It  is  an  extension  from  it  of 
various  lengths,  and  lying  in  different  positions. 
It  opens  into  the  caecum  near  the  iliac  valve. 
Its  lumen  is  very  variable.  There  is  a  tendency 
to  obliteration  as  age  advances.  There  are 
spaces  between  the  muscular  structure  which 
favor  microbic  invasion.  It  contains  a  consider- 
able amount  of  lymphoid  tissue,  somewhat  like 
the  tonsil  in  that  respect.  It  has  one  artery, 
though  in  the  female  in  addition  a  twig  is  given 
off  to  it  from  the  ovarian  artery.  It  has  its  own 
mesentery,  the  shortness  of  which  favors  kink- 
ing, congestion,  and  catarrh.  The  lymphoid 
tissue  is  more  abundant  in  the  young,  and  its 
function  may  be  to  supply  leucocytes  to  repel 
bacterial  invasion.  It  is  an  intraperitoneal 
organ,  and  covered  with  peritoneal  membrane. 

PATHOLOGY. 

Catarrh  of  the  appendix  is  evidently  very  com- 
mon ;  this  alone  may  cause  no  symptoms,  but  it 
favors  the  formation  of  concretions,  thickening 
of  the  appendix,  and  ulceration. 

Some  degree  of  ulceration  is  also  very  com- 
mon ;  this  may  lead  to  perforations  and  gangrene. 
Ulceration  also  favors  constriction,  and  stricture 
may  play  an  important  part  in  the  causation  of 
the  disease,  specially  in  recurrent  appendicitis. 
Peritonitis  is  the  essential  basis  of  the  attack, 
and  it  may  be  of  any  degree  or  extent.  It  may 
be  local  or  general — suppurative,  or  not  suppur- 
ative. In  the  majority  of  cases  it  is  entirely  lo- 
calized, and  no  abscess  is  formed.  It  is  due  in 
all  cases  to  bacteria-laden  material  from  the 
appendix.  Granted  a  condition  of  bowel  which 
favors  the  usually  harmless  bacillus  coli  becom- 
ing virulent ;  granted  a  lesion  in  the  appendix 
which  will  permit  the  bacillus  to  reach  the  peri- 
toneum, and  we  have  the  way  prepared  for  the 
whole  clinical  picture  of  perityphlitis  to  be  easily 
and  suddenly  developed.  Other  bacteria  are 
sometimes  found;  the  streptococcus  pyogenes 
being  the  most  virulent. 

VARIETIES. 

Authorities  speak  of  catarrhal  attacks  pure 
and  simple,  adhesive  appendicitis,  and  this  again 
with  abscess  as  a  sequence.  Then  there  is  the 
inflammation   with    perforation    from   ulceration 


or  gangrene.  Finally,  there  are  the  relapsing 
and  recurrent  forms. 

Heredity. — There  is  a  distinct  hereditary  ten- 
dency frequently  observed. 

Age. — It  is  a  disease  of  youth,  the  most  com- 
mon age  being  between  twenty  and  thirty ;  cases 
have  been  reported  at  nearly  all  ages. 

Season. — Attacks  are  more  common  in  sum- 
mer owing  to  the  greater  variety  of  foods,  etc. 

Sex. — It  is  said  to  be  more  common  in  the  male 
than  the  female,  in  the  proportion  of  three  or 
fo.ur  to  one,  though  my  cases  do  not  confirm 
this.  Males  are  most  exposed  to  traumatism 
and  to  hurried  meals.  In  females,  again,  there 
is  an  extra  supply  of  blood,  which  gives  the  ap- 
pendix in  them  more  vitality,  and  thus  less  lia- 
bility to  ulceration  or  gangrene. 

t 

DIAGNOSIS. 

This  appendicular  peritonitis  is  the  most  com- 
mon inflammatory  affection  of  the  right  side  of 
the  abdomen.  It  is  the  rare  exception  that  peri- 
tonitis in  the  male  is  due  to  anything  else  than 
appendicitis.  A  sudden  attack  of  severe  abdom- 
inal pain,  shortly  afterwards  localized  in  the 
region  of  the  right  iliac  fossa,  and  tenderness 
over  that  region,  with  fever,  with  or  without  vom- 
iting, is  most  likely  to  be  appendicitis.  Pelvic 
inflammations  make  diagnosis  more  difficult  in 
the  female.  Here  rigidity  of  muscles  would 
serve  to  distinguish,  as  this  is  absent  in  ordinary 
pelvic  inflammation.  Constipation  is  usually 
marked.  There  is  some  swelling  in  the  affected 
region.  The  site  of  the  pain  may  vary  greatly. 
In  gangrenous  cases  there  may  be  no  pain  at  all. 
The  special  kind  of  attack  would  be  indicated 
more  by  the  pulse  than  the  pain. 

Differential  diagnosis. — Intestinal  obstruction 
due  to  bands  would  not  have  the  fever  at  first, 
if  at  all,  and  the  pain  would  not  be  so  localized. 
With  obstruction  there  would  be  earlier  tym- 
panitis. Volvulus,  and  intussusception  have  to 
be  distinguished.  Discharge  of  blood  and  mucus 
from  the  bowel  occurs  in  the  latter;  examination 
by  rectum  may  help  here.  In  appendicitis  the 
early  fever,  constant  tenderness,  and  the  shape 
of  the  swelling  would  be  good  guides.  Renal 
and  bilious  colic  may  be  simulated.  In  many 
people  in  health  there  is  tenderness  on  pressure 
over  Munro's  point  as  distinct  from  McBur- 
ney's.  This  is  at  the  outer  edge  of  the  rectus,  in 
the  usual  line  drawn  from  the  iliac  crest  to  the 
navel.  Such  tenderness  again  may  be  from  co- 
litis involving  the  caecum.  The  tender  spot  even 
in  healthy  people  seems  to  correspond  to  the  ilio- 
caecal  valve. 

An  attack  has  often  been  noted  as  coming  on 
in  the  early  morning  hours,  say  about  4  a.  m., 
after  a  heavy,  indigestible  supper.  Perforating 
gastric  ulcer  may  simulate  this  disease,  but  the 
pain  and  distention  are  mostly  at  the  upper  part 
of  the  abdomen,  and  the  liver  dullness  disap- 
pears. Malignant  disease  will  not  often  be  con- 
founded with  it,  unless  there  should  be  perfora- 
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tion,  and  pus  formation  from  this.  Typhoid 
fever  is  often  confused  with  appendicitis,  and 
frequently  perforation  of  bowel  from  typhoid 
ulcer  has  been  found  in  operation  for  supposed 
appendicitis.  Widal's  reaction  would  be  useful 
here.  Again,  in  pus  formation,  examination  of 
the  blood  and  the  finding  of  marked  leucocyto- 
sis  would  point  to  pus  formation,  though  not  in- 
variably so.  Membranous  colitis  would  have 
casts  from  the  bowel  and  blood  in  the  stools. 

Tubercular  peritonitis  might  have  to  be  dis- 
tinguished, specially  if  on  right  side,  and  if  pus 
formed.  A  right-sided  ovaritis  or  pysoalpinx 
may  be  thought  to  be  appendicitis.  A  lumbar  or 
perinephritic  abscess  may  simulate  it,  and  so  may 
even  hip-joint  disease. 

PROGNOSIS. 

About  80  per  cent,  of  the  cases  recover,  though 
this  is  probably  too  high  if  recurrence  could  be 
always  followed  up  and  the  results  thereof.  The 
appendix  shows  signs  of  some  inflammation  in  a 
large  proportion  of  ordinary  post-mortems. 

Septic  peritonitis  is  the  great  danger.  It  is 
very  wise  in  this  connection  to  look  upon  the 
disease  as  medico-surgical  all  through  its  course, 
and  not  first  one  and  then  the  other. 

CLINICAL  NOTES. 

I  shall  now  read  you  my  rough  notes  on  one 
case,  refer  to  some  others,  and  a  brief  anal- 
ysis of  the  cases  I  can  remember  something  of 
to  illustrate  from  them  as  many  clinical  points 
as  I  can. 

Miss  M.,  aged  16.  Very  ill  in  the  night  with 
widespread  abdominal  pain.  About  7  a.  m.  was 
very  sick,  and  vomited  bile.  There  was  also  a 
large  action  of  the  bowels.  At  9  a.  m.  (Febru- 
ary 5,  1898)  I  saw  her.  The  sickness  had  not 
recurred ;  the  pain  was  not  quite  so  severe. 
There  was  tenderness  in  the  right  iliac  region 
and  extending  up  the  colon ;  worse  at  McBur- 
ney's  point.  No  heat  of  skin,  no  rigor,  pulse 
hardly  quickened,  tongue  thickly  coated  with  a 
yellow  moist  fur. 

History. — Previous  health  good ;  bowels  reg- 
ular; no  chill  could  be  traced.  The  evening  be- 
fore she  had  cocoa  for  supper  and  cold  boiled 
bacon,  after  traveling  from  North  London  to 
Croydon.  The  day  before  she  had  eaten  some 
sweets  of  which  one  or  two  contained  almonds. 
The  cold  bacon  plus  the  almonds  may  have 
served  as  the  exciting  cause ;  something,  at  least, 
had  disturbed  the  resisting  power  of  the  appen- 
dix or  caecum  and  roused  the  usually  innocent 
bacillus  coli  to  perform  a  war  dance  in  the  neigh- 
borhood. Pain  being  the  prominent  symptom, 
I  gave  the  patient  bell.  0  and  nepenthe  in  drop 
doses  alternate  half  hours  till  this  was  relieved, 
combined  with  hot  applications.  At  12  noon, 
three  hours  later,  the  patient  was  in  a  sound 
sleep,  the  pain  being  soon  relieved,  and  very 
little  nepenthe  given.    At  2  p.  m.  Miss  M.  had  a 


severe  rigor.  At  2.30  I  found  the  pulse  120, 
temperature  1020,  tongue  dry  and  partly  brown. 
Diagnosed  appendicitis.  Continue  bell.  Ol/2-drop 
doses  every  two  hours.  A  large  poultice  to  be 
applied  to  right  side  of  abdomen.  Diet  milk  and 
water  in  sips.  9.30  p.  m.  Not  much  pain,  save 
on  movement ;  occasional  paroxysm,  as  if  from 
flatulence.  Tenderness  and  fullness  all  over 
lower  half  of  abdomen,  more  marked  on  right 
side.  Rigidity  of  muscles.  Continue  bell,  and 
poultices. 

February  6. — 10  a.  m.  Pulse  112,  tempera- 
ture 9940.  Less  pain ;  slept  fairly  well.  Lies  on 
right  side  with  legs  flexed.  Tongue  moist  but 
thickly  coated,  with  red  tip.  Continue  bell.  9.30 
p.  m.  Pulse  112,  temperature  101.60.  Swelling 
on  right  side  more  distinct  and  tumor-like.  Bell, 
ix  TTJ.ij.,  mere.  corr.  3X  Tu.ij.  in  alternation. 

February  7. — 10.30  a.  m.  Pulse  96,  tempera- 
ture 100.20.  Had  injection  of  warm  water,  fol- 
lowed by  a  small  liquid  stool,  light  yellow  in 
color.  Bell,  ix,  mere.  dulc.  2x,  alternate  two 
hours.  Poultice.  9.30  p.  m.  Feels,  easier,  can 
turn  over.    Continue  medicine. 

February  8. — 10.30  a  m.  Pulse  96,  tempera- 
ture 100.40.  Good  night;  bowels  freely  relieved 
by  glycerine  enema ;  same  character  stool. 
10  p.  m.  Comfortable  day;  very  little  pain;  can 
move  more  easily.  Fullness  and  swelling  very 
distinct  in  right  iliac  region.  Respirations  which 
had  been  hurried  now  normal. 

February  9. — 10.30  A.  M.  Temperature  100. i°. 
Abdomen  softer ;  fur  on  tongue  breaking  up. 
Slept  fairly  well ;  feels  better.  8  p.  m.  Temper- 
ature 101.10.  Had  soft  yellow  stool.  Improving 
all  round.  Large  stool,  very  natural ;  continue 
medicine.  Chicken  tea  had  been  allowed  as  a 
change  from  the  milk  and  water ;  steady  progress 
next  few  days,  save  for  one  slight  rise  of  temper- 
ature from  sitting  up  and  taking  some  bread  and 
milk  against  orders. 

Feb.  10. — Pulse  80,  temperature  99. 6°.  Good 
night;  abdomen  smaller  and  softer;  natural  ac- 
tion of  bowels,  less  tenderness ;  tongue  cleaning. 
8  P.  m.    Temperature  101.20. 

February  16. — Not  so  well.  Pulse  96,  temper- 
ature 100.80 ;  more  tenderness  higher  up  be- 
hind colon,  and  extending  round  to  right  loin. 
Bowels  more  constipated ;  tongue  fairly  clean ; 
very  red  at  tip.  There  was  evidently  extension 
of  inflammation  upwards. 

February  22. — The  relapse  proved  obstinate. 
The  treatment  for  the  last  few  days  has  been 
mere,  corr.  3X  TTUij.  and  mere.  dulc.  2x  gr.  iij. 
Bellad.  extract  and  glycerine  applied  under  poul- 
tice. Occasional  sharp  shooting  pain  from  right 
side  to  iliac  region.  Very  distinct  lump  felt  high 
up  on  right  side  just  under  twelfth  rib  and  ex- 
tending back  towards  lumbar  region ;  this  is 
painful  to  touch.  Tongue  has  re-coated ;  has  had 
slight  chilly  feelings  this  evening,  with  increase 
of  fever. 

February  23. — Morning.  Pulse  96,  tempera- 
ture 100.20.     Evening.     Temperature  103. 8°. 
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February  24. — a.  m.  Pulse  108,  temperature 
102. 50.  More  tenderneks  and  swelling,  more 
distinct  under  ribs;  suspicion  of  abscess,  p.  m. 
Temperature  102.90.     Abdomen  more  tense. 

February  25. — a.  m.  Pulse  84,  temperature 
100.20.  Tongue  cleaning  again,  swelling  dimin- 
isbing.  Still  some  pain.  Abdomen  softer ;  slight 
action  of  bowels,  dark  brown  stool  with  some 
mucus;  continue  medicine,     p.  m.     Temperature 

101°. 

February  26. — a.  M.  Pulse  80,  temperature 
IOO.30.     P.  m.      Temperature    99-7°- 

February  27.— Pulse  60,  temperature  98.9° ; 
tongue  cleaning;  continue  medicine  alternate 
four  hours. 

From  this  date  improvement  was  rapid  with 
complete  recovery,  and  disappearance  of  all 
swelling,  fullness  and  pain. 

REMARKS. 

This  case  is  a  good  illustration  of  a  rather  se- 
vere attack  of  appendicitis  of  the  adhesive  va- 
riety, going  on  nearly  to  abscess. 

The  relapse  shows  how  easily  that  may  be  pro- 
duced, and  how  strict  we  should  be  as  to  rest 
and  food.  The  suspicious  signs  of  abscess  form- 
ing all  cleared  off.  Save  the  drop  or  two  of 
nepenthe  at  the  beginning  for  the  severe  pain, 
three  medicines  were  given  throughout  the  at- 
tack, viz.,  bell.,  mere,  corr.,  and  mere.  dulc. 
These  represent  a  very  good  trio  for  appendi- 
citis coupled  with  large  poultices — extract  of 
bell,  and  glycerine — over  the  most  painful  part. 
I  find  a  large  light  poultice  all  over  the  bowels 
does  more  good  than  a  small  one,  quieting  the 
pain  and  helping  to  disperse  and  pass  off  flatus 
also.  Belladonna  meets  the  general  inflamma- 
tory condition,  and  is  well  indicated  symptp- 
ma'tically  and  pathologically;  mere.  corr.  has  its 
specific  action  on  the  peritoneum ;  and  mere  dulc. 
acts  more  on  the  mucus  surfaces.  In  more  re- 
cent cases  I  have  still  more  limited  the  liquid 
food,  while  allowing  patients  to  frequently  rinse 
the  mouth  with  water  or  iced  water  without 
swallowing  it. 

Preventive  treatment. — Care  as  to  diet  and 
mastication,  a  good  set  of  teeth,  and  regulation 
of  bowels. 

Treatment  generally. — Some  surgeons  tell  us 
all  cases  should  be  operated  on.  Murphy,  of 
Chicago,  says  the  profession  will  come  to  the 
twenty-four  hours'  standard.  The  real  life-sav- 
ing operation  is  the  operation  within  the  first 
twenty-four  hours  of  the  first  attack  by  a  com- 
petent surgeon.  McBurney  says :  "  No  medical 
treatment  of  approved  value  has  ever  been  pre- 
sented to  the  profession,  and  the  pathology  of 
this  disease  renders  it  extremely  unlikely  that 
any  such  treatment  will  ever  be  discovered." 
Considering  that  from  70  to  80  per  cent,  of  all 
cases  recover  without  operation  this  statement 
is  very  sweeping,  and  I  don't  think  any  of  us 
would  agree  with  it.    English  surgeons  are  much 


more  slow  to  operate  than  this.  It  seemed  at  one 
time  as  if  there  was  to  be  a  new  division  of  the 
human  race  into  those  who  have  or  who  have  not 
undergone  appendectomy.  There  is  now  a  gold- 
en mean,  as  Dr.  Hughes  says,  and  with  70  or 
80  per  cent,  of  cases,  there  is  plenty  for  the  physi- 
cian to  work  upon.  The  ordinary  treatment  con- 
sists in  absolute  rest ;  morphia ;  hot  applications 
or  the  ice  bag.  I  have  tried  this  latter,  but  the 
patient  did  not  like  it  at  all.  It  has  the  advan- 
tage of  cleanliness,  especially  in  view  of  opera- 
tion. Salicylates  have  their  strong  advocates — 
one  writer  says  "  drugs  will  do  little."  Treat- 
ment on  homeopathic  lines  is  the  great  thing  for 
us  to  work  out,  with  a  surgical  eye  ever  open,  or 
a  good  conservative  surgeon  at  our  back.  The 
presence  of  microbes  should  not  lessen  our  faith 
in  drugs,  here  or  in  any  other  disease.  I  have 
mentioned  my  three  medicines,  bell,  ix,  mere, 
corr.  3X,  mere.  dulc.  2x ;  I  give  from  2  to  5  drops 
for  a  dose,  and  from  2  to  5  grains  of  mere.  dulc. 
Hughes  relies  on  bell,  and  mere,  corr.,  and  says 
bry.  and  coloc.  may  be  useful.  Hale  advises 
bell,  ix  and  mere.  dulc.  2x,  and  says  he  has  never 
lost  a  case.  That  is  one  for  the  American  sur- 
geons!  Fisher  relies  on  aeon.,  ferr.  phos.,  bell., 
and  coloc.  for  the  primary  inflammation,  mere, 
hep.  sulph.,  and  silicea  for  the  stage  of  pus  for- 
mation. For  typhoid  symptoms  he  mentions 
rhus.,  bapt.,  arsen.,  and  lachesis.  Jousset  says 
coloc.  ix,  bell.  2x,  are  the  best  indicated  reme- 
dies for  the  pains,  vomiting  and  constipation ; 
bryonia  2x  or  <f>  should  the  pains  continue. 
After  the  acute  stage  is  quite  past,  he  says  nux 
vom.  3,  collinsonia  ix,  or  lycopod.  30  may  be 
indicated  for  the  constipation,  and  to  cause  the 
doughy  mass  to  disappear.  Massage  he  men- 
tions as  having  helped  in  the  chronic  stage, 
though  I  should  think  great  caution  was  neces- 
sary in  its  application. 

Here  I  will  read  a  few  extracts  from  a  paper 
by  Dr.  Gordon.  Speaking  of  his  results  he 
says :  "  They  have  been  quite  remarkable  when 
compared  with  those  I  formerly  obtained  when  I 
advised  the  early  operation  in  almost  every  case. 
My  faith  in  early  operation  had  received  a 
severe  shock,  when  one  of  our  most  celebrated 
surgeons,  who  used  to  say,  in  his  lectures  on  the 
subject,  '  Gentlemen,  whenever  you  find  a  pain  in 
the  right  iliac  region  cut  down  upon  it ; '  being 
afflicted  with  the  same  disease  himself,  flatly  re- 
fused to  permit  an  operation,  although  it  was 
strongly  recommended  by  the  most  eminent 
men  in  the  city  !  " 

In  concluding  his  paper  Dr.  Gordon  says — 
note  the  points — (1)  The  indicated  homeopathic 
remedy.  (2)  Absolute  rest  in  bed.  (3)  Cleans- 
ing the  lower  bowel  by  the  normal  salt  solution. 
(4)  Absolutely  no  food  per  mouth  for  three,  or 
even  four  weeks  if  necessary.  (5)  Rectal  feed- 
ing. (6)  No  morphia  or  other  palliatives  except 
hot  applications.  (7)  Almost  certain  recovery. 
Try  it  and  be  convinced. 

In  one  of  my  cases  rectal  feeding  was  adopted 
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for  a  few  days.  I  should  certainly  allow  a  little 
liquid  food  by  the  mouth,  but  in  very  small 
quantities. 

The  caecum  and  appendix  are  a  long  way  from 
the  stomach. 

BRIEF  ANALYSIS  OF  CASES. 

Mr.  F.,  aged  60.  Cause — constipation.  Com- 
plication— phlebitis  of  left  leg.  No  recurrence 
in  two  years. 

Miss  D.  F.,  aged  20,  daughter  of  above.  Two 
attacks — Second  much  slighter  than  first.  No 
recurrence  for  two  or  three  years  now. 

Miss  I.  F.,  aged  18.  One  slight  attack  recent. 
Second  and  third  daughters  of  first,  illustrating 
the  hereditary  tendency. 

Mr.  S.,  aged  41.  Strain  from  digging  and 
constipation.  Severe  attack  with  general  peri- 
tonitis. Thought  to  be  too  ill  for  operation  but 
recovered.  No  recurrence  in  seven  years ;  has 
attacks  of  colic  occasionally  and  constipation 
persists. 

Miss  K.  S..  daughter  of  above.  Slight  at- 
tack recent.     Complete  recovery. 

Mr.  G.  Severe  attack — abscess.  Operation — 
appendix  not  touched.  Recovery.  No  recurrence 
in  five  years.     Severe  phlebitis — left  leg. 

Mr.  G.'s  daughter.  The  fulminating  attack 
from  perforation  I  mentioned  at  the  beginning; 
here  again  heredity  is  in  evidence. 

Master  B.  cause — eating  a  lot  of  almond  rock. 
A  well-marked  attack.  Recovery.  No  recur- 
rence in  fifteen  months. 

Master  W.    One  slight  attack.    No  recurrence. 

Miss  M.  Case  detailed  in  notes.  No  recur- 
rence in  three  years. 

Miss  L.  Recurrent — much  plastic  inflamma- 
tion. Operation  during  quiescent  period.  Or- 
gan could  not  be  reached ;  a  few  bands  of  lymph 
cut  through.  Recovery  and  no  recurrence  for 
several  years. 

Mr.  H.  One  attack;  ice  bag  tried  and  not 
liked.     Recovery  and  no  recurrence. 

Mrs.  J.  Attack  at  seventh  month  of  preg- 
nancy ;  symptoms  like  obstruction.  Severe  sick- 
ness. Recovery  and  pregnancy  not  terminated 
at  time :  This  case  illustrated  the  value  of  the 
large  poultice  over  all  the  abdomen  as  compared 
with  a  small  local  one.  Here  too,  as  in  other 
cases,  the  mercurius  dulcis  2x  grs.  V.  seemed  to 
soften  stool  and  help  bowels  without  purging 
and  the  symptoms  of  obstruction  gradually 
passed  off.  A  child  was  stillborn  two  months 
afterwards. 

Mr.  J.  Cause — severe  physical  exertion.  Ful- 
minating attack — death.  Possibly  operation 
might  have  saved  him.  This  case  occurred  many 
years  ago,  before  I  knew  any  thing  about  appen- 
dicitis. 

Miss  S.  One  attack  about  five  years  ago.  No 
recurrence. 

Miss  R.  Recurrent  attacks  from  eating  raw 
fruit.  No  attack  now  for  nine  months.  Dieted 
carefully. 


Dr.  Munster  has  treated  a  few  cases  on  similar 
lines  with  success,  no  deaths  nor  recurrences  so 
far. 


A  Germ  Story. 

A  healthy  reaction  has  been  for  some  time 
leavening  the  world's  theories  on  bacteria,  their 
general  and  special  purposes  and  their  effects, 
says  Paul  Paquin,  M.  D.,  of  Asheville,  N.  C. 
The  result  is  already  promising.  .  .  .  To 
utilize  the  talent  of  Mr.  Peter  Dunne  again  for 
the  purpose  of  illustration,  if  Dooley  had  had 
some  experience  with  physicians  and  germs  he 
might  relieve  his  feelings  to  Hennessy  in  this 
manner :  "  I  tell  ye,  Hinnessy,  I  used  to  think 
all  docthars  hoombugs  'ceptin  wance  when  me 
bye,  Pat,  was  borrn.  Pat  wus  sich  a  rid-hedded 
confalgration  'is  mother  almos'  died  and  'twas 
thought  Pat  mus'  be  baptized  in  uterum,  as 
Father  Kelley  said  to  me  in  Latin." 

"  Phwat  makes  ye  think  better  iv  the  doc- 
thars now  ?  "  asked  Hennessy. 

"  I'll  tell  ye,  Hinnissy.  D'ye  know  Docthar 
Peter  Gillhooly,  him  iv  the  Sain'  Margret  hors- 
pital  ?  He's  a  foine  min,  Hinnissy.  Las'  Sat- 
irday  the  same  rid-hedded  Pat,  me  bye,  got  to 
complainin'  wid  a  paane  in  'is  interls.  Th'  old 
woman  made  'im  sum  sage  tay  an'  sum  cat-nape 
tay  an'  sum  diabolic  tay,  an'  put  a  fly  stakin 
plasther  on  'is  belly  wid  a  pound  iv  musthard 
b'twane.  Th'  paane  didn't  shtop.  Thin  I  took 
th'  lad  over  to  Docthar  Gillhooly,  Hinnissy — a 
foine  min  is  Docthar  Gillhooly.  Docthar  Gill- 
hooly shtraped  'im  naked  'ceptin'  his  natral 
skin  an'  dug  into  'im  wid  'is  fist  an'  fingers 
an'  irregationed  'is  gutral  canal  wid  a  whisky 
bar'l  hose  siven  feet  long,  an'  phwat  d'ye  s'pose 
he  found,  Hinnissy  ?  " 

"  I'm  a  min  of  dacent  wurrds,  James  Dooly," 
answered  Hennessy,  "  I  mus'  decline  th'  sub- 
jective introgation." 

"  Oh !  git  out  wid  y'r  dacency.  I've  sane  ye 
drink  frum  a  decanther,  Hinnissy,  an'  ye  married 
in  a  family  wid  past  morals.  Th'  docthar  found 
gerrums.  Hinnissy — gerrums  iv  a  goom  bile  in 
'is  peridiculus.  He  showed  'em  to  me,  threw  a 
telescope  iv  brass  pipe,  wan  'undred  balions 
shtrong,  all  iv'em  bilin  mad  'an  shtickin'  up 
sumpin  as  porcupin's.    Ah  !  me  poor  bye !  " 

"  That's  bad,"  said  Hennessy  sadly,  "  Did 
th'  docthar  cure  th'  gerrums  ?  " 

"  Yis,  Hinnissy,  all  but  tin  shtuck  up  around 
th'  liver  bladder.  He  cut  all  iv  th'  dendulum  iv 
th'  peridiculus  an'  all  iv  th'  gerrums  in  it,  but 
me  bye  died.  'Twas  a  grrate  operation,  Hin- 
nissy. Thim  docthars  ar'  onery  whin  it  cums  to 
curin  gerrums." 

Thus  might  the  story  of  the  microbes  and  their 
exploitation  in  the  practice  of  medicine  be  ridi- 
culed and  made  absurd.  And  it  is  well,  for  it  is 
often  from  the  sting  of  ludicrous  satire  that 
great  truths  and  principles  become  the  object  of 
serious  thought. 
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Injured  Nerve  Remedies. 

IN   LACERATED  FINGERS  OR  TOES. 

Hypericum  and  Ledum,  says  Dr.  Kent,  in 
Medical  Advance,  come  together  for  considera- 
tion when  an  injury  to  a  nerve  has  taken  on  some 
sort  of  inflammatory  action.  The  nerves  are  the 
sphere  of  action  for  these  two  remedies.  When 
the  finger  ends  or  toes  have  been  bruised  or  lacer- 
ated, or  a  nail  has  been  torn  off,  or  when  a  nerve 
has  become  pinched  between  a  hammer  and  the 
bone  in  a  blow,  and  that  nerve  becomes  inflamed 
and  you  can  trace  the  pain  up  along  the  nerve, 
and  it  is  gradually  extending  toward  the  body 
from  the  injured  part  with  stitching,  darting 
pains,  coming  and  going,  or  shooting  up  from 
the  region  of  the  injury  toward  the  body,  a 
dangerous  condition  is  coming  on  for  which  Hy- 
pericum is  to  be  thought  of. 

IN    DOG-BITE. 

Sometimes  a  vicious  dog  takes  hold  of  an  in- 
dividual through  the  thumb,  or  hand,  or  wrist ; 
one  of  his  great  teeth  piercing  the  radial  nerves 
or  some  of  its  collateral  branches,  causing  a  la- 
cerated wound,  for  which  hypericum  will  be 
indicated,  perhaps  not  at  the  first,  but  later.  A 
wound  sometimes  will  yawn,  swell  up,  with  no 
tendency  to  heal :  looks  dry  and  shiny  on  its 
edges :  is  red,  inflamed,  burning,  stinging,  tear- 
ing pains,  no  healing  apparent.  Hypericum 
comes  in  here  nicely  and  no  tetanus  need  be  ap- 
prehended. 

AS  TO   LOCKJAW. 

t 

The  old-school  doctor  becomes  alarmed  when 
shooting  pains  travel  up  the  limb  after  an  injury 
to  a  sentient  nerve;  he  dreads  lockjaw.  We  cure 
all  these  injuries  with  medicines — punctured,  in- 
cised, contused,  and  lacerated  wounds.  A  shoe- 
maker may  stick  his  awl  into  the  end  of  his 
thumb,  or  a  carpenter  may  prick  his  finger  with 
a  brass  tack ;  but  neither  of  them  gives  the  in- 
jury any  special  thought  at  the  time.  Next  day 
perhaps  the  pains  commence  to  extend  up  the 
arm  with  great  violence.  Hypericum  is  here  the 
remedy ;  it  will  stop  the  pains  of  the  ascending 
neuritis,  and  prevent  tetanus. 

! 

THE  HORSE  "  PICKING   UP  A   NAIL." 

If  a  nail  goes  through  the  thin  part  of  the  hoof 
and  strikes  the  coffin  bone,  that  horse  is  almost 
sure  to  die  with  tetanus;  the  veterinarians  poul- 
tice it,  and  use  liniments,  but  that  horse  will  die 
with  tetanus.  If,  however,  a  dose  of  ledum  is 
given  before  the  tetanus  comes  on  it  will  save  the 
animal  from  tetanus;  but  after  the  jerking  comes 
on  hypericum  is  the  proper  remedy. 


PUNCTURED       WOUNDS. 

Hypernicum  belongs  to  lacerated  wounds 
where  the  parts  are  full  of  small  nerves.  Do  not 
fool  with  arnica,  for  the  soreness  is  of  much  less 
importance  than  the  danger  from  nerves  in  lacer- 
ated wounds.  Give  ledum  at  once  in  punctured 
wounds.  [In  the  country  a  very  common  form 
of  injury  is  to  step  onto  a  pitchfork.] 


Wortb  IRevtewino. 


Have  reviewed  in  August  American  Physi- 
cian, page  218,  and  I  have  for  "  hands  under 
the  head,"  or  "  over  the  head,"  in  sleep,  nux, 
platina,  puis,  rheum.,  and  veratrum. 

Have  never  been  able  to  see  arsenicum,  bel- 
ladona,  nor  gels.,  indicated  in  that  symptom. 

When  patients  desire  the  head  low,  I  have 
found  arnica,  absinthum,  and  nux.,  the  only  ones 
indicated.  While  spongia  is  worse  with  head 
loy,  aconite  and  hepar,  and  many  others,  have 
the  head  drawn  back,  but  not  with  the  patient's 
desire. 

JOHN   F.   EDGAR, 

El  Paso,  Tex. 

Apis  in  Cystitis, 

Last  Thanksgiving  I  left  my  office  to  go  fifteen 
miles  to  pay  a  bill  to  a  merchant,  then  due.  I 
found  him  home,  sick  in  bed,  trying  to  get  some 
relief,  as  it  was  a  holiday.  He  could  go  about 
some,  but  he  was  so  tormented  by  a  constant  de- 
sire to  urinate,  that  caused  so  much  pain  about 
the  glands  penis,  he  did  not  care  to  get  very  far 
from  some  convenient  urinal.  As  he  had  so 
much  desire,  he  said  "  it  did  not  pay  to  attempt," 
as  but  two  or  three  drops  would  pass.  My 
diagnosis  was  inflammation  of  the  neck  of  the 
bladder.  He  had  been  then  suffering  about  three 
months,  and  had  called  at  different  times,  three 
of  the  best  old-school  doctors  in  the  city.  Ex- 
pense was  no  object  if  he  could  but  get  well.  At 
that  time  they  were  advising  him  to  have  a  fly 
blister  applied  to  the  penis,  as  he  had  been  the 
round  of  cubebs,  copavia,  sandal  wood  oil,  cap- 
sules, etc.,  and  that  was  the  last  resort.  If  the 
blister  did  not  cure,  they  could  not  say  what 
would.  I  induced  him  to  come  with  me  to  the 
office  of  a  resident  homeopathist,  and  I  would 
get  him  what  I  thought  would  help  him.  I  se- 
cured apis,  about  five  drops  of  6th  dilution,  and 
saturated  a  half  ounce  vial  of  pellets,  a  dose  once 
in  fifteen  minutes,  for  one  hour,  then  once  an 
hour,  till  better.  I  came  to  see  him  in  the  even- 
ing. He  was  smiling,  and  I  felt  he  was 
better.  He  too,  wanted  to  know  all  about  the 
remedy,  as  if  was  the  first  dose  he  had  ever  in 
his  life  taken  when  he  had  received  any  benefit. 
That  afternoon  he  had  but  two  calls  to  urinate, 
and  next  day  was  entirely  well.  He  compelled 
me  to  remain  all  night,  as  he  wanted  to  "  talk  up 
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Homeopathy."  His  doctor  bills  formerly  were 
over  one  hundred  dollars  per  year.  The  past 
year  has  not  cost  him  five  dollars.  He  says  he's 
"  taken  his  last  dose  of  Allopathic  swill !  " 

Podophyllum  and  Aesculus. 

Mr.  D.,  sanguineous  bilious  temperament, 
bookkeeper ;  sedentary  habits ;  has  suffered 
greatly  for  years  with  hemorrhoids.  Bowels 
constipated.  Indurations  in  rectum.  Stool 
once  in  three  or  four  days,  accompanied 
with  excruciating,  cutting,  scraping,  lanci- 
nating pains  in  rectum,  which  is  pn> 
lapsed  after  stool,  requiring  external  pressure 
to  return  it ;  end  of  coccyx  feels  sore ;  cannot  sit 
straight  in  a  chair  with  comfort ;  feels  as  though 
he  wants  to  slide  down  in  order  to  relieve  sore- 
ness in  coccyx,  also  has  severe  boring  pains 
through  both  hips,  sometimes  extending  down  the 
thighs,  neuralgic  pains  in  right  shoulder  and 
scapula  extending  down  the  arm  as  far  as  the 
elbow ;  unable  to  raise  his  arm  to  put  on  a  coat ; 
a  circumscribed,  dull,  heavy  pain  in  vertex ; 
sometimes  pain  in  occiput  and  back  of  neck, 
gave  two  doses  each  of  podophyllum  200,  and 
aesculus  hippocastanum  3,  to  be  taken  alternately 
once  in  three  days. 

Reports  no  constipation.  Bowels  regular,  stool 
once  a  day,  easy  and  natural ;  slight  prolapse, 
but  returns  itself.  No  pain  in  hips,  arm,  shoulder 
or  head. 

Query. — Were  the  pains  in  hips,  arm,  shoulder 
and  head  caused  by  hemorrhoids  ? 

Opium  In  Pneumonia. 

Mr.  H.  F.,  aged  forty  years,  of  a  phlegmatic 
temperament ;  double  pneumonia.  At  times  feels 
as  though  he  were  not  in  his  house,  which  he  ex- 
presses by  saying,  "  I  wish  I  could  be  in  the  house 
with  my  family."  Althogh  in  a  desperate  con- 
dition he  is  not  much  alarmed  and  wants  to  sit 
up  a  great  part  of  the  time  because  the  bed  feels 
too  hot.  His  whole  body,  except  the  lower  ex- 
tremities, perspires  profusely,  the  sweat  is  very 
hot.  The  perspiring  parts  are  covered  by  a 
heavy  crop  of  sudamina.  He  gropes  with  his 
hands  about  the  bed  as  though  he  were  hunting 
something.  Inasmuch  as  opium  is  not  one  of 
the  routine  remedies  in  pneumonia,  I  wasted  time 
in  giving  bry.,  phos.,  etc.  About  the  eleventh 
day  opium  6  was  given,  which  was  followed  by 
a  sudden  change  and  a  most  satisfactory  recov- 
ery, without  the  aid  of  any  other  remedy.  If  it 
is  objected  that  pneumonia  gets  well  without 
treatment,  I  reply  that  the  time  when  resolution 
generally  takes  place  had  passed  when  opium 
was  given,  and  that  in  all  likelihood  nature  was 
inadequate  to  the  task  in  this  case,  where  not  only 
the  whole  left,  but  a  considerable  part  of  the  right 
lung  was  hepatized.  An  intelligent  gentleman 
who  visited  my  patient  every  day,  remarked  after- 
ward :  "  H.  F.  was  the  sickest  man  that  ever  re- 


covered on  this  prairie."  I  ought  to  remark 
that  I  have  treated  another  very  similar  case 
where  the  same  remedy  vielded  the  same  results. 
— C.  B. 

Sew  Symptoms  of  Ge/semium. 

E.  B.,  aged  eighteen,  went  to  bed  in  wet  under- 
clothing, which  caused  a  severe  attack  of  acute 
rheumatism.  After  the  acute  symptoms  had 
subsided  he  was  troubled  for  several  years  with 
his  legs.  He  had  to  walk  with  his  legs  perfectly 
straight,  if  he  happened  to  flex  them,  he  broke 
down.  After  many  things  had  failed  to  give  re- 
lief, he  remarked  that  he  could  not  control  his 
legs,  they  wanted  their  own  way,  which  reminded 
me  of  gels.  The  remedy  effected  a  change  at 
once.  This  boy  had  always  been  troubled  with 
night  terrors,  for  which  he  accounted  by  saying 
his  nose  was  the  cause,  it  being  stopped  and  dry. 
After  his  legs  were  cured  he  had  but  few  light 
attacks  of  night  terrors,  and  his  nose  has  not 
troubled  him  any  more.  I  was  exceedingly 
anxious  to  decide  whether  gels,  had  cured  the 
night  terrors  for  which  it  is  not  mentioned  in  our 
books.  A  month  ago  a  lady  applied  to  me  for 
her  boy  who  started  in  terror  every  night,  and  to 
my  great  astonishment,  he  also  blamed  his  nose 
for  the  terrors.  He  received  a  few  doses  of  gels, 
and  has  not  had  a  single  attack  during  a  month. 
The  breaking  down  of  the  legs  or  bending  the 
knees  forward,  and  the  night  terrors  charged  to 
stoppage  and  dryness  of  the  nose  are  new  feat- 
ures of  gels. — C.  B. 

Thuya  in  Lachrymation. 

Mr.  J.  W.,  aged  twenty-four,  of  intemperate 
habits  and  bashful  disposition,  has  been  troubled 
since  eight  years  with  profuse  lachrymation  and 
about  six  smooth  warts  on  his  eyelids.  The 
lachrymation  is  troublesome  in  the  winter,  in  the 
cold  air,  and  only  in  daytime.  His  stomach  is 
easily  deranged  by  fatty  food,  which  causes  vomit- 
ing. Aversion  to  sweet,  desire  for  sour  food. 
Relishes  coffee,  which  agrees.  Before  breakfast 
slimy  mouth,  sour  taste.  Pulsatilla,  though  ap- 
parently well  indicated,  disappointed  me.  At  a 
subsequent  visit  I  was  forcibly  struck  by  the  fact 
that  a  large  lake  of  tears  remained  standing  in 
the  eyes,  which,  according  to  Lippe,  indicates 
thuya.  This  remedy,  applied  locally  in  the  form 
of  a  glycerole,  and  given  internally  in  the  6th  dilu- 
tion, removed  not  only  the  lachrymation,  but  also 
the  warts. — C.  B. 

Melilotus  Empirical. 

An  aged  lady  being  quite  deaf,  was  directed  to 
simmer  fresh  melilotus  leaves  in  hen  oil  and  drop 
it  in  the  ears,  and  did  so,  and  eventually  re- 
covered her  hearing.  Was  it  by  the  oil  softening 
a  thickened  and  hardened  tympanum  or  hardened 
ear  wax,  or  from  a  peculiar  action  of  the  meli- 
lotus upon  the  nerve  of  hearing,  as  it  is  claimed 
to  have  in  sick  headache  ?  It  is  worthy  of  fur- 
ther observation. 
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By  O  B  SERVER 


Diseases    of    the    Pancreas 
and    their    Surgical    Treatment. 

Of  late  years  diseases  of  the  pancreas  have  at- 
tracted considerable  attention  on  the  part,  more 
especially,  of  surgeons,  owing  to  the  fact  that  the 
physical  signs  and  symptoms  are  so  obscure 
and  contradictory  that  a  real  explanation  of  their 
cause  has  not  been  defined  until,  owing  to  the 
urgency  of  the  symptoms,  exploratory  laparot- 
omy had  been  performed.  Korte,  in  Germany, 
has  already  produced  a  monograph  on  the  sub- 
ject, and  various  writers  have  made  large  con- 
tributions to  it ;  now  we  have  a  much  less  ambiti- 
ous but  extremely  valuable  contribution  from  Mr. 
Mayo  Robson  and  Mr.  Moynihan.  A  short  in- 
troduction is  given  dealing  with  the  anatomy  and 
physiology  of  the  gland,  but  it  is  with  the  subject 
of  pancreatitis  that  the  writers  have  information 
of  the  highest  value  to  impart. 

It  is  a  curious  fact  that  with  the  advances  made 
in  our  conception  of  the  principles  underlying  the 
symptoms  of  cholelithiasis,  especially  with  respect 
to  the  part  played  by  bacterial  infection,  whether 
following  on  or  preceding  the  formation  of 
stones,  so  little  attention  should  have  been  paid  to 
the  possibility  of  infection  traveling  along  the 
pancreatic  ducts.  Perusal  of  this  volume  will, 
however,  open  up  to  the  reader  a  fresh  vista,  for 
it  is  clearly  shown  that  there  is  every  justification 
for  applying  the  principles  used  to  explain  hepatic 
disorders  to  the  problems  met  with  in  a  study  of 
the  pathological  changes  of  the  pancreas. 

Pancreatitis  is  considered  under  three  headings 
— acute,  subacute,  and  chronic — and  the  authors 
take  great  pains  to  show  how  such  diagnosis 
may  be  made,  the  difficulties  of  the  task  being, 
however,  fully  admitted. 

It  is  a  familiar  experience  in  most  hospitals 
that  during  the  year  several  cases  are  admitted 
for  recurrent  attacks  of  abdominal  pain,  asso- 
ciated with  jaundice  and  symptoms  of  dyspepsia. 
Such  cases  have  been  operated  upon  for  the  re- 
lief of  impaction  of  biliary  calculi,  in  some  cases 
stones  have  been  found  and  removed,  in  others 
no  stone  has  been  discovered.  In  some  of  these 
cases  the  head  of  the  pancreas  has  been  found  to 
be  enlarged,  and  the  surgeon  has  closed  the  ab- 
domen with  the  fear  that  the  pancreas  was  the 
seat  of  malignant  disease ;  we  can  remember  two 
such  cases  at  least  in  which,  after  laparotomy, 
neither  stone  or  enlargement  of  the  pancreas  was 
found  or  noticed,  and  considering  the  careful 
exclusion  of  the  common  cause  of  cirrhosis  of  the 


liver,  the  opinion  expressed  was  that  the  cases 
were  really  examples  of  Hanot's  hypertrophic 
cirrhosis  of  the  liver.  For  a  proper  understand- 
ing of  these  cases  we  are  greatly  indebted  to  the 
above  writers,  as  well  as  for  a  means  of  treat- 
ment which,  though  in  comparative  infancy,  de- 
serves consideration  and  fair  trial.  It  is  well 
known  that  the  intervals  between  the  the  attacks 
in  these  cases  may  be  lengthy — months,  and  even 
years — so  that  because,  after  practicing  cholecys- 
totomy  and  drainage,  or  liberating  the  adhesions 
round  the  gall  bladder  (cholecystendysis)  all 
symptoms  disappear,  we  cannot  admit  until  the 
treatment  has  had  a  longer  trial,  that  the  authors 
of  this  book  have  said  the  final  word. 

They  record  twenty-four  cases  operated  on  in 
this  way;  in  21  cure  resulted;  of  the  remaining  3 
one  died  shortly  after  the  operation,  and  the  other 
two  a  few  months  later.  Full  details  are  given 
of  8  of  the  cases ;  the  intervals  during  which  the 
patients  were  known  to  be  free  from  the  attacks 
varied  from  six  weeks  to  about  three  years.  The 
writers  further  admit  that  cholecystotomy  and 
drainage  in  cases  of  gall  cholelithiasis — a  very 
common  accompaniment  of  chronic  pancreatitis 
— is  preferable  to  cholecystenterostomy,  and  that 
even  the  former  operation  may  fail  to  relieve  the 
morbid  condition  met  with  in  the  pancreas. 

We  are  a  little  puzzled  by  some  of  the  state- 
ments made  :  for  example,  it  is  not  clear  what  the 
authors  mean  when  they  speak  of  "  chronic  pan- 
creatitis, at  first  hypertrophic  but  later  cirrho- 
tic ;  "  the  antithesis  fails  because  the  conditions 
mentioned  may  or  may  not  be  opposed  to  one 
another.  Reference  is  made  to  Sahli's  test  of  the 
entrance  of  pancreatic  juice  into  the  intestine. 
By  the  administration  of  salol,  which  is  split  up 
by  the  action  of  the  pancreatic  juice  and  carbolic 
acid  and  salicylic  acid  are  said  to  occur  in  the 
urine ;  it  is  our  experience  that  the  administra- 
tion of  carbolic  acid  is  usually  followed  by  the 
appearance  of  pyrocatechin  or  its  isomer  hydro- 
quinone,  and  not  the  acid  itself.  The  writers  af- 
firm that  hemorrhage,  associated  with  jaundice 
from  impacted  gallstones,  is  much  less  serious 
than  that  associated  with  the  jaundice  of  pan- 
creatic disease ;  this  is  apparently  to  be  traced  to 
the  action  of  some  body  liberated  from  the  pan- 
creas capable  of  reducing  the  number  of  the  blood 
platelets  of  the  circulating  blood,  and  of  leading 
to  the  excretion  in  the  urine  of  some  body  capa- 
ble, by  a  special  method,  of  being  separated  in  a 
crystalline  form.  The  writers,  however,  are  not 
yet  convinced  of  the  value  of  this  sign,  which,. 
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if  met  with  only  in  cases  of  gallstones  and  chronic 
pancreatitis,  would  prove  of  most  valuable  help. 

Les    Medications 
Thyroidiennes. 

Dr.  Gauthier,  the  author,  has  for  the  last 
twenty  years  applied  himself  to  the  study  of  the 
thyroid  gland  both  as  a  seat  of  disorder  and  as  a 
remedial  agent.  He  has  divided  his  subject  into 
two  parts.  The  first  contains  a  general  study  of 
the  function  of  the  thyroid  gland,  the  parathy- 
roids and  the  pituitary  body ;  the  second  deals 
with  the  application  of  the  thyroid,  parathyroid, 
and  pituitary  tissues  to  the  treatment  of  various 
disorders,  some  of  which  are  obviously  associ- 
ated with  changes  in  these  bodies,  and  others  are 
so  obscurely  related  that  they  would  not  be  dis- 
cussed but  for  the  contradictory  results  obtained 
by  observers  of  good  repute  in  the  empiric  appli- 
cation of  these  organs  or  their  derivatives.  Dr. 
Gauthier  must  not  be  considered  to  have  been 
carried  away  by  enthusiasm  for  his  subject,  be- 
cause of  his  reference  to  the  many  and  various 
applications  of  the  thyroid  gland  to  the  cure  of 
disease,  although  a  cursory  glance  would  seem  to 
justify  this  criticism. 

It  has  been  his  purpose  to  review  the  observa- 
tions of  others,  and  the  reader  is  left  to  judge  for 
himself,  the  facts  and  references  being  abun- 
dantly supplied.  Only  occasionally  does  Dr. 
Gauthier  state  his  own  views,  and  then  not  obtru- 
sively ;  sometimes  he  endeavors  to  find  arguments 
to  explain  away  difficulties  which  are  insuperable 
in  the  present  state  of  our  knowledge,  and  we 
would  call  attention  to  his  efforts  in  this  direction 
in  his  explanation  of  the  beneficial  effect  of  thy- 
roid treatment  of  myxcedema,  Graves's  disease, 
insanity,  psoriasis,  impotence,  chlorosis,  obesity, 
and  simple  goiter;  no  wonder  that  M.  Francois- 
Franck,  who  writes  a  prefatory  notice,  expresses 
a  wish  that  the  author  had  devoted  a  chapter  to 
the  advisability  of  keeping  so  powerful  a  drug 
strictly  within  medical  control. 

Dr.  Gauthier  is  skeptical  of  the  results  of  mouth- 
feeding  as  against  injection  of  thyroid  products, 
and  probably  it  is  this  which  leads  him  to  recom- 
mend so  often,  though  not  invariably,  the  use  of 
such  products  as  have  been  derived  by  chemical 
and  physical  means  from  the  thyroid  body,  but 
the  recognition  of  the  existence  of  a  vestige  of 
the  thyrolingual  duct,  which  originally  entered 
the  alimentary  tract  at  the  foramen  caecum  of  the 
tongue,  may  help  to  explain  any  difficulty  in  this 
direction. 

The  author  expresses  a  preference  for  the 
glycerine  extracts  of  the  gland  or  for  the  "  iodo- 
thyrin "  of  Bayer,  and  also  for  the  "  arsenu- 
glycerine  extracts  of  the  gland  or  for  the  "  iodo- 
free  bodies  "  thyroantitoxin  "  and  "  thyropro- 
tein."  Practical  hints  are  given  for  the  successful 
management  of  a  course  of  thyroid  treatment. 
Just  as  arsenic  prevents  the  unpleasant  toxic  ef- 
fects of  bromine,  so,  too,  Mabille  finds  that  arsenic, 


given  with  thyroid  products,  obviates  symptoms 
of  "  thyroidism."  Young  subjects  are  very  sus- 
ceptible to  thyroid  treatment,  and  readily  show 
signs  of  over-dosage ;  death  may  even  occur. 

The  initial  doses  should  be  small,  and  care 
should  be  taken  to  ascertain  that  the  heart,  liver, 
and  kidneys  are  in  good  condition ;  whilst  under 
treatment  the  patient  should  be  kept  upon  milk 
diet,  preferably  in  bed  to  insure  warmth ;  treat- 
ment should  be  continuous,  and  no  alcohol  should 
be  taken.  Frequentlv  thyroid  treatment  fails  to 
relieve  myxcedema,  and  readers  will  find  an 
account  of  all  available  observations  made  upon 
the  use  of  parathyroid  tissue  in  the  treatment  of 
this  disorder,  as  also  in  the  treatment  of  exo- 
phthalmic goiter.  Surgeons  will  appreciate  Dr. 
Gauthier's  well-known  observation  upon  the  good 
influence  exerted  by  thyroid  treatment  in  cases 
of  delayed  union  of  fractured  bones. 

Qu'est-ce 

qui    determine    le    Sexe? 

On  what  does  sex  depend  ?  This  question  has 
exercised  many  minds,  and  Dr.  Van  Lint's  an- 
swer that  it  depends  on  the  relative  strengths  of 
the  male  and  female  elements  which  enter  into  a 
conjugation  will  not  receive  universal  accepta- 
tion. Dr.  Van  Lints  asserts  that  the  weaker  par- 
ent dominates  the  sex.  a  relatively  weak  female 
element  produces  a  female  embryo  and  vice 
versa.  In  support  of  this  assertion  he  urges  that 
an  antagonism  exists  between  male  and  female 
elements  similar  to  that  which  exists  between 
dissymetrical  and  complimentary  chemical  bodies, 
and  that  a  like  antagonism  is  present  between  the 
somatic  and  the  germinal  cells,  the  somatic  cells 
of  the  female  presenting  spermatic  characteris- 
tics, and  the  somatic  cells  of  the  male  ovular 
characteristics.  This  being  granted  it  follows,  in 
Dr.  Van  Lint's  opinion,  that  if  a  strong  spermato- 
zoon meets  a  weak  ovum  the  somatic  cells  of  the 
body  of  the  embryo  produced  by  the  union  will 
have  the  characteristics  of  male  body  cells,  the 
germ  cells  therefore  will  be  ova,  and  the  embryo  a 
female.  The  arguments  and  illustrations  in  sup- 
port of  the  thesis  are  very  interesting  and  read- 
able, but  not  quite  convincing,  for  they  are  in 
opposition  with  other  biological  evidence  which 
tends  to  the  conclusion  that  sex  is  determined  be- 
fore conjugation  occurs.  Nevertheless  experi- 
ments based  upon  Dr.  Van  Lint's  suppositions 
could  only  have  a  favorable  influence  on  race, 
for  if  the  suppositions  are  correct  it  is  only  neces- 
sary for  the  production  of  a  healthy  child  of  a 
desired  sex  that  the  vitality  of  the  parent  of  the 
opposite  sex  shall  be  the  greater. 

— Dr.  Florence  N.  Ward,  of  San  Francisco, 
has  issued  "  Observations  on  the  Year's  Work 
in  Pelvic  Surgery,"  which  has  appeared  upon 
our  table  with  several  graphic  illustrations.  The 
observations  cover  a  number  of  interesting 
cases  well  described,  as  they  were  of  course  well 
operated  upon  and  well  taken  care  of  afterwards. 
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The  Lesson  of  Dr.  Egbert  Guernsey. 

The  death  of  this  grand  old  man,  whom  we 
never  met,  yet  for  whom  we  always  entertained 
the  most  ardent  admiration,  gives  us  occasion 
to  say  a  few  words,  or  many,  as  the  spirit  of  the 
moment  may  move  us,  not  after  the  fashion  of  an 
eulogy — for  he  needs  none  at  our  hands,  even 
were  we  competent  to  write  it — but  as  a  general 
lesson  on  the  Progress  of  Independent  and  In- 
dividual Ideas  of  an  earnest  and  sincere  man. 

At  the  time  of  our  being  admitted  part-taker 
in  the  loaves  and  fishes  of  Medicine,  in  a  pro- 
fessional way,  there  were  reverberations  in  the 
medical  atmosphere  of  a  recently  exploded  rum- 
pus  in   New    York,   whereof  we   were  too   un- 
tutored at  that  time  to  grasp  the  full  intent,  but 
which  at  a  later  time  was  made  plain  to  us  as 
Dr.  Guernsey's  Treason  to  the  Cause  of  Homeo- 
pathy.    For  several  years  we   wrote  along  this 
view  of  the  alleged  medical  obliquity,  until  we 
found  that  that  which  in  our  medical  goslinhood 
we,  with  many  others,  had  rated  as  treason,  was 
in  truth  one  of  the  highest  forms  of  courage,  and 
was,  further,  merely  the  shadow  of  what  was  sure 
to  follow  in  the  substance  as  being  done  by  many, 
yea,  very  many  others.     That  which  our  sectarian 
journals,  our  own,  too,  at  the  time,  were  pleased 
to    call    secession     from     homeopathy, — tearing 
down  the  noble  insignia  of  The  Law — proved  to 
be  a  mere  forerunner  of  what  was  pretty  sure 
soon  to  be  done  by  hundreds  of  others,  at  first  in 
a  quiet  way,  but  later  more  flagrantly  and  most 
impudently  as  and  for  scientific  homeopathy  which 
(like  Christian  Science,  being  neither  Christian 
nor  Science),  is  neither  Science  nor  Homeopathy. 
Dr.  Guernsey  was  honest  in  what  may  at  the 
time  have  been  properly  designated  as  secession, 
for  in  that  day  there  still  remained  many  of  the 
original  homeopaths  in  the  profession  unbitten  of 
science  and  chemical  innovations ;  but  his  many 
followers  were  not.     Dr.  Guernsey  was  caused 
to  suffer  for  his  temerity  in  taking  the  first  step; 
his  following  was  not.     What  Dr.  Guernsey  ad- 
vocated and  did  in  the  early  8o's  is  now  in  this 
new    century   become    almost    the    vogue.     The 
treason  then  so  loudly  declaimed  and  hysterically 
flouted,  has  entered  our  very  citadels  and  feels 
itself  r|iiite  at  home.     When  the  word  Homeo- 
pathic was   taken   out  of  the  title  of  the   New 
York  Medical  Times,  good  lack!  do  any  of  y6u 
graybeards  remember  the  resonant  cackle  it  made 
among    the    journalists!     To-day    look    at    the 
homeopathic   journal    roster   and    mark    with    a 
deep  blue  pencil  how  many  or  how  few  remain  of 
those  who  dared  cast  the  first  stone  at  this  noble 
old  man,  now  silent  in  the  embrace  of  Echoless 


Eternity !  Of  the  many  sycophantish  stone- 
throwers  of  that  early  day,  how  many  at  this  mo- 
ment dare  invite  a  private  examination  of  their 
college  or  practice  with  carte  blanche  to  copy 
out  and  publish  the  case  records,  and  remedies 
given  ? 

Look  at  the  colleges  with  their  avowed  and 
advertised  homeopathy — a  large  factor  in  the 
Annual  Announcements  and  Graduation-Day 
preacher-hired  Faculty  Addresses ;  look  also 
more  closely  at  the  incumbents  of  the  chairs  of 
these  colleges,  and  note  the  quantity  as  well  as 
quality  of  homeopathy  now  served  out  by  men 
who  are  not  specialists  in  homeopathic  learning 
to  the  young  minds  before  them ;  examine  the 
text-books  from  which  they  receive  their  pabu- 
lum; look  at  the  services  performed  in  the  labor- 
atory, and  what  is  found? 

Ah,  yes ;  Brother  Guernsey  lived  to  see  allo- 
pathic text-books  shamelessly  and  openly  recom- 
mended in  some  of  the  best  homeopathic  colleges 
of  the  land.  He  saw,  perhaps  not  without  some 
pride,  the  large  following  of  alleged  homeopathic 
physicians,  who  fell  over  each  other  in  their  mad 
endeavor  to  be  scientific  and  progressive,  and 
practitioners  of  all  sorts  and  conditons  of  medi- 
cine— but  these  latter  continuing  to  do  so  under 
the'  protecting  aegis  of  their  homeopathic  di- 
ploma. Theirs  not  the  courage  and  honesty  of 
Guernsey,  who  came  out  frankly,  avowed  his 
new  belief  and  ceased  to  call  himself  a  Homeo- 
path. Guernsey  did  all  this  in  the  rugged  hon- 
esty and  sincere  conscientiousness  of  right  that 
pervaded  those  radiant  and  un-haloed  old  heroes 
of  a  hundred  and  less  years  ago,  who  forsook  the 
fleshpots  and  manifold  allurements  of  allopathy 
and  adopted  the  martyr  system  of  the  new 
heresy — Homeopathy ! 

There  may  yet  remain  some  few  of  that  old 
number  of  journalistic  and  college  critics,  who 
condemned,  many,  without  stint  of  words,  this 
champion  of  greater  liberty  in  medicine,  this 
believer  in  a  broader  school  of  medicine,  one 
freed  of  cant  and  creed ;  they  may  not  yet  have 
learned  the  lesson  of  tolerance,  though  in  private 
life  they  have  long  since  sheathed  the  sword  of 
bigotry  and  rancor  and  permitted  themselves,  as 
well  as  their  immediate  neighbors,  to  worship  at 
what  altar  soever  they  chose.  They  may  be 
tempted  to  resurrect  the  old  trouble  and  make 
capital  of  it  for  an  issue  or  two — as  soon  as  they 
have  finished  exploiting,  at  second  hand,  how 
sweet,  and  how  beautiful,  and  nice,  and  kind,  and 
lovely,  and  baby-ribboned  everything  was  daown 
Boston-way ;  and  how  sorry  everybody  was  that 
the  harbor  excursion  could  not  take  place ;  and 
who  neither  saw  nor  heard  aught  while  at  Bos- 
ton-town but  the  remarkable  growth  on  paper  of 
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Homeopathy  in  our  colleges  and  hospitals  and 
dispensaries  and  private  practice.  Let  these  so- 
minded  editors  and  professors  and  relics  of  a 
passed-away  and  almost  forgotten  incident  in 
medicine  have  a  care  lest  the  vitreous  nature  of 
their  present-day  habitation  crumble  about  their 
ears  and  disclose  the  homeopathic  barrenness 
and  decay  of  their  pretensions. 

Are  we,  too,  then  turning  traitor?  Are  we 
preaching  secession  ?  No  !  We  do  not  see  the 
Medical  shield  with  the  vividness  of  Guernsey. 
But  wait  a  moment.  If  the  present  trend  of  col- 
lege-taught homeopathy,  and  the  present  bent  in 
the  American  Institute  of  Homeopathy  continues, 
we  may  yet  feel  not  unlike  Guernsey  in  the 
earlier  years  of  his  alleged  apostasy.  We  differ 
with  him  simply  and  chiefly  in  never  having  lost 
our  faith  in  the  Homeopathy  of  Hahnemann,  in 
the  absolute  supremacy  of  the  Law  of  Similars, 
and  we  hope  our  reasoning  powers  may  continue 
as  bright  and  unclouded  in  the  defense  of  our 
beliefs  as  Guernsey's  continued  to  the  end  of  his 
cherished  ideals.  We  have  no  confidence  what- 
ever in  rallying  to  our  support  of  Homeopathy 
any  such  army  of  proselytes  as  he  gathered  about 
him  and  under  his  banner  without  effort  at  prose- 
lyting. Still  we  see  what  lies  immediately  be- 
fore us  with  a  vividness  not  to  be  mistaken,  nor 
to  be  viewed  without  increasing  dread. 

See  here !  When  homeopathic  teaching  in 
many  of  our  colleges  has  become  a  perfunctory 
performance  of  an  almost  disagreeable  duty ; 
when  most  of  our  colleges  have  instituted  a  new 
homeopathy,  each  college  for  itself,  and  each 
Professor  in  each  such  college  for  himself;  when 
three  of  our  colleges  are  scrapping  and  thumb- 
biting  and  disgusting  the  rank  and  file  of  the 
profession  and  as  well  the  homeopathy-employ- 
ing patrons,  not  because  of  too  little  homeopathy, 
or  too  much  homeopathy,  or  of  no  homeopathy, 
but  because  of  personal  and  political  rancor 
among  the  teachers,  and  ofttimes  the  class  ;  when 
at  least  one  college  has  for  some  of  its  Professors 
half-hearted  homeopaths,  one  of  whom  is  as- 
sisted in  this  homeopathic  college  by  a  son  who 
is  an  allopathic  graduate  and  teaches  that  prac- 
tice ;  when  the  two  sons  of  our  most  beloved 
Sweet  Melanchthon  of  Homeopathy,  the  apostle 
of  the  200th  potency,  are  allopathic  physicians ; 
when  the  only  son  of  the  Great  American  Apostle 
of  American  Homeopathy  is  become  a  First 
Reader  in  a  Christian  Science  church ;  when  one 
university  school  is  in  danger  of  dropping  out  of 
view  entirely  because  of  its  ill  success  in  securing 
or  in  holding  homeopathic  students ;  when  a  ho- 
meopathic college  journal  offers  hypodermic 
syringes  as  a  subscription  premium ;  when  a  well- 
known  Dean — a  man  not  given  to  violent  or  flip- 
pant speech  or  vain  imaginings,  resigns  his  billet 
and  declares  that  he  does  so  because  he  was  not 
sustained  in  his  homeopathic  endeavor,  and  for 
other  significantly  hinted  at  reasons ;  when  old- 
school  text-books  are  flagrantly  recommended  in 
the   college   curriculum,    and   taught    from    the 


platform  without  fear  that  the  roof  of  the  homeo- 
pathic school  might  fall  upon  and  smite  these 
perverters  of  Hahnemann's  teachings ;  when  a 
winter's  homeopathic  materia  medica  teaching 
consists  of  the  reading  of  fifteen  remedies  from 
Farrington  or  Cowperthwaite,  or  Dunham  or 
Burt,  or  Douglass  or  Dewey ;  when  the  lecture 
on  practice  begins  with  aconite  for  fever,  has 
podophyllin  for  constipation,  and  ends  with 
zincum  for  nervousness ;  when  our  alleged  ho- 
meopathic pharmacies  prepare  and  utter  combi- 
nation-tablets because,  as  they  aver  and  insist, 
the  principal,  nay,  the  most  eminent  men  in  the 
homeopathic  profession  demand  them;  when 
a  homeopathic  pharmacy  advertises  its  homeo- 
pathic books  in  eclectic  medical  journals;  when 
the  homeopathic  graduate  after  a  few  years  of 
trial  of  the  alleged  homeopathy  which  he  had 
been  taught  throws  it  up  in  disgust,  becomes 
ashamed  of  his  diploma,  and  sixteen  of  him,  car- 
rying along  several  of  his  former  Professors,  de- 
liberately, with  malice  prepense,  goes  over  to  an 
adjacent  allopathic  college,  serves  his  year  of 
probation  and  after  that  flouts  his  allopathic  di- 
ploma in  pride ;  when  several  homeopathic  grad- 
uates, who  had  occupied  places  of  trust  in  their 
alma  mater  and  had  been  registered  in  the  State 
Medical  Board's  Domesday  Book  as  Homeo- 
paths openly  and  brazenly  request  that  their  of- 
ficial titular  distinction  be  changed  from  Homeo- 
path to  Allopath ;  when  the  once  great  American 
Institute  of  Homeopathy — the  Institute  of  Her- 
ing  and  Allen,  and  Lilienthal  and  Ludlam,  and 
Talbot  and  Holcombe  and  Dake,  and  so  many, 
many  more  of  old  fire-tried  Homeopaths — when 
this  Institute  rends  itself  in  twain,  and  gives 
three-fourth  of  its  members  and  activities  to  al- 
lopathic specialties,  and  the  remaining  one-fourth 
to  a  few  harmless  sections  homeopathically 
named,  but  suspicioned  of  anti-toxin  and  serum- 
therapy  and  combination-tablets ;  what  can  the 
harvest  be  ? 

Will  no  one  please  head  off  this  calf-and-fool 
procession  down  the  hill  to  medical  nihilism? 

This  condition  of  things  homeopathic  cannot 
last  for  many  years.  Father  Paine  with  his  in- 
sistent treble,  his  hard-pencil  and  carbon  letter, 
and  his  querulous  plaint  of  the  former  illiteracy 
of  the  college-output  is  indeed  become  the 
avenger  of  an  outraged  Homeopathy,  though  like 
Guernsey,  without  conscious  volition.  Let  him 
but  take  another  reef  or  two  in  his  slack  on  the 
State  Board  requirements  for  intending  matri- 
culants :  let  him  but  tighten  the  coils  a  few  times 
more,  and  the  question  of  individual  schools  for 
Homeopathy  will  be  settled  and  forever,  for  even 
the  present  day  refuge  of  a  chair  or  two  in  an 
endowed  university  will  then  fail,  and  the  school 
of  homeopathy  be  lost  in  homeric  laughter. 

For  look  ye !  Does  any  man  believe  for  one 
sane  instant  that  a  briber  would  approach  an 
honest  man  with  a  bribe?  That  a  truly  virtuous 
woman  would  be  approached  with  a  detested 
proposal  ?     Is  there  not  always  a  suspicion   in 
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the  minds  of  those  who  hear  or  read  of  these 
offerings  and  proposals  that  there  must  have 
been  doubtful  conduct  preceding  the  tender  of 
the  bribe,  or  the  offer  at  unchastity?  Why  are 
the  allopaths  presenting  us  the  loving-cup 
and  inviting  us  to  their  feast,  if  they  have  not 
learned  from  watching  the  signs  from  the  watch- 
tower  of  the  times  that  the  moment  is  propitious 
for  making  these  overtures — for  tendering  these 
bribes  and  baubles ;  that  the  time  is  ripe  for  pub- 
licly avowing  our  disbelief  in  the  title  of  Ho- 
meopathy, and  declaring  a  willingness  to  be  just 
plain,  every-day  doctors,  using  what  form  of 
medication  soever  we  may  be  inclined  to.  And 
wasn't  it  that,  in  all  truth  and  soberness,  what 
Guernsey  advocated  so  many  years  ago? 

We  never  met  this  Great  Man  with  the  Clear 
Brain  and  the  Heart  Courageous.  But  we  al- 
ways admired  him,  as  we  do  all  characters  in  his- 
tory who  had  the  courage  of  their  convictions. 

Yes,  Brother  of  Truth  and  Hater  of  Hypoc- 
risy, like  all  Great  Men  you  lived  before  your 
time  and  were  caused  to  suffer  for  your  Frank- 
ness and  Outspokenness.  But  your  Reward 
came,  not  centuries  after  your  Passing,  nor  even 
in  your  last  days,  but  for  years  before  your  Final 
Dismission.  For  you  saw  the  army  of  followers 
who  had  come  to  you,  many  of  whom,  even  now, 
would  not  acknowledge  themselves  your  dis- 
ciples, but  are  such  notwithstanding  their  feeble 
and  parrot-like  mouthings  of  The  Law.  The 
Law,  forsooth  !  They  never  knew  the  Law.  You 
lived  to  a  green  and  contented  age ;  long  enough 
to  lay  off  the  martyr  crown  and  the  smock- 
frock  of  persecution,  and  be  vested  with  the 
royal  purple  of  command.  Truly  your  life  was 
well  rounded  and  filled  to  overbrimming.  Yours 
was  the  grand  gift  of  consciousness  and  power 
to  the  last.  You  could  enter  with  zest  and  en- 
thusiasm the  happenings  in  your  profession,  and 
in  the  writings  in  your  famous  journal.  Like 
the  patriarchs  of  old  to  you  was  given  the  power 
and  the  mercy  to  prepare  for  yourself  the  place 
you  should  rest  in,  in  the  hearts  of  your  many 
friends  and  admirers,  as  well  as  in  that  deep, 
dark,  dank  six  feet  due  east  and  west,  and  six 
feet  perpendicular.  You  have  earned  your 
Peace,  Brother.  Good  Night  until  it  be  Morn- 
ing to  Thee  and  Forever  So. 


Death  of  Robert  T.  Cooper,  M.  A.,  M.  D. 

Through  our  esteemed  London  contemporary, 
the  monthly  Homeopathic  Review,  we  learn  of  the 
sudden  death  of  Dr.  Robert  T.  Cooper  of  Lon- 
don, on  the  14th  of  September,  at  the  age  of  59. 

This  is  another  of  the  English  Old  Guard  who 
die  but  never  surrender.  With  Dr.  J.  Compton 
Burnett,  and  a  few  others  happily  still  with  us, 
there  was  formed  a  wonderfully  interesting  co- 
terie of  good  spirits  and  grand  men  who  never 
fail  of  doing  their  fullest  professional  duty  with 
eloquent  pen,  as   well   as  indefatigable  practice. 


Our  contemporary  speaks  of  the  several  "  eccen- 
tricities "  of  Dr.  Cooper,  especially  but  not  at  all 
unkindly  at  any  time,  of  his  divergence  at  times 
from  the  strict  line  of  homeopathy.  This  may  be 
something  to  remark  upon  in  England ;  but  if  our 
brother  had  lived  in  our  own  glorious  country, 
his  "  eccentricities  "  would  have  endeared  him 
with  a  respectably  sized  following  composed  of 
that  lazy,  loose-geared  element  in  the  profession, 
too  languid  or  lazy  to  study,  or  make  proper  ap- 
plication of  that  which  lay  directly  before  them, 
or  too  indifferent  to  be  sincere,  who  fly  to  every 
professed  advance  in  science  which  promises  a 
quicker  result  than  a  patient,  plodding  following 
of  the  known  law  and  prophets.  Personally,  too, 
we  are  informed  Dr.  Cooper  had  his  little  "  eccen- 
tricities." Who  hasn't?  unless  he  was  born  with 
a  jelly-fish  vertebra!  These  "eccentricities" 
made  up  the  sum  total  of  this  our  brother,  Robert 
T.  Cooper,  and  none  other ;  and  made  all  of  the 
rest  of  the  world  antipodally  different.  We 
liked  him  because  of  his  "  eccentricities."  But 
speak  of  these  as  we  may,  no  one  will  recall 
aught  of  him  but  the  gentleness  of  the  great 
heart,  the  upright  man,  the  enthusiastic  and  am- 
bitious physician,  incapable  of  pettiness  or  other 
forms  of  uncharitableness.  He  was  as  straight- 
forward in  his  dealings  with  men  and  women  in 
and  out  of  his  profession,  as  he  was  at  times  al- 
most brusque  and  blunt  in  manner  and  speech. 
The  introduction  of  his  arborivital  ideas  into  the 
domain  of  medicine  showed  him  an  original 
thinker,  bent  upon  improving  his  immediate 
professional  surroundings  and  helping  to  better 
the  conditions  which  make  for  health.  And  he 
also  succeeded  in  bringing  to  the  lime-lighted 
front  many  of  the  older  remedies,  which  other 
and  later  and  more  brilliantly  acclaimed  medi- 
cines had  tended  to  push  into  an  unmerited  shade. 
We  remember  with  gratitude,  for  it  was  a  revela- 
tion to  us,  his  masterly  defense  of  good  old- 
fashioned  sulphur  before  the  International  Ho- 
meopathic Congress  in  London  in  1896;  and  also 
with  what  vigor  and  manliness  he  answered  the 
gentlemanly  and  always  courteous  Dr.  Leon 
Simon  of  Paris.  At  that  meeting,  where  we  first 
met  him,  though  we  had  read  after  him  for  a 
number  of  years,  we  failed  not  to  gather  an  ex- 
alted opinion  of  his  professional  character,  and 
we  enjoyed  his  little  speeches  whenever  he  chose 
to  speak  before  the  Congress.  He  impressed  us, 
American  delegates  and  visitors,  as  a  man  of  in- 
finite resources,  of  great  ability,  of  boundless  en- 
thusiasm and  ambition,  and  possessed  of  a  su- 
preme confidence  in  himself  and  in  his  work. 

Later,  during  that  same  visit  to  London,  we 
had  the  double  honor  and  pleasure  to  meet  him 
•it  the  Clarke-Pullar  banquet  at  Frascati's,  when 
fifteen  rare  good  fellows  met  informally  about 
that  mahogany  in  the  Colonel's  Room ;  and  if 
there  were  any  "  eccentricities  "  afoot  in  that 
meeting  they  were  of  the  distinctly  admirable  and 
lovable  kind — the  kind  that  made  this  our 
brother  unique  as  Robert  T.  Cooper  and  none 
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other.  His  brusqueness  was  a  thin  lacquer  to 
his  substantial  love  and  all  pervading  bon  hom- 
merie.  He  told  story  after  story  with  never  a 
crease  in  his  face,  while  his  auditors  held  their 
sides ;  and  dear  not-forgotten  Burnett  chuckled 
and  gurgled  with  that  noiseless  laugh  of  his 
which  beginning  at  his  overhanging  soap-lock, 
ran  down  over  his  beard  like  the  precious  oint- 
ment even  to  the  skirts  of  his  garment.  Truly 
Cooper  was  in  his  "  eccentric "  element  that 
night ;  and  we  love  to  remember  him  and  Bur- 
nett as  they  were  then  upon  that  occasion,  their 
eyes  sparkling  with  merriment,  their  faces  suf- 
fused with  pleasure,  and  their  voices  filled  with 
laughter.  That  was  a  marvelous  gathering  of 
the  Fifteen,  from  all  corners  of  the  known  geo- 
graphical world ;  with  Clarke  explaining  the 
Cooper  stories  toCartier  of  Paris,  and  "  Shake- 
spere "  Puller  performing  a  like  office  on 
his  side  of  the  table  to  Villers  and  Mersch.  On 
the  night  following  there  was  the  regular  ban- 
quet to  the  Congress  at  the  hotel  Cecil ;  and  while 
it  was  a  distinctly  grand  and  successful  affair, 
yet  for  paramount  all-pervading  humanity,  for 
love  of  fellow,  for  bringing  out  the  inmost  soul 
of  each  happy  participant,  it  fell  immeasurably 
short  of  the  Frascati  affair.  And  thus  we  choose 
to  remember  both  Burnett  and  Cooper. 

It  pleases  us,  as  it  does  every  physician  every- 
where of  what  school,  creed  or  sect  soever,  to  re- 
call that  this  our  brother  Cooper  was  permitted 
to  pass  without  pain,  and  while  recovering  from 
an  ailment  apparently  insignificant.  This  is  the 
crowning  mercy  of  Cod  to  our  profession — that 
profession  which  by  reason  of  its  ministrations 
is  daily  and  even  hourly  witness  of  the  pangs  and 
agonies  which  assail  the  departing  mortal  fabric ; 
so  that  we  pray,  each  of  us,  each  day  that  we  are 
permitted  to  continue  here,  that  we,  too,  may  be 
given  the  happy  dispatch  in  sudden  death  and 
painless  passing.  Burnett  had  it ;  Hughes  had 
it ;  Cooper  had  it ;  and  many  of  our  American  as- 
sociates were  thus  called,  notably  and  almost 
dramatically,  our  own  great  Ludlam. 

Dr.  Cooper  was  not  an  old  man  in  years — he 
showed  no  age;  he  was  beautifully  young  in  feel- 
ing, in  speech,  in  vigor,  in  "  eccentricities  "  in 
gesture  and  conduct.  He  was  democratic  in  the 
truest  American  sense  of  that  much  hackneyed 
word.  He  could  be  approached  from  any  and 
every  side.  We  could  say  of  him,  as  upon  a 
former  but  more  happy  occasion  we  said  of  frank 
and  genial  Washington  Epps :  he  was  almost  an 
American !  And  what  greater  compliment  can 
an  American  bestow  upon  an  English  brother 
than  that ! 

It  is  gratifying  to  reflect  that  the  dropping  out 
of  the  firing  line  of  this  our  departed  brother 
Cooper,  does  not  destroy  the  integrity  of  that 
line.  There  are  still  many  homeopathic  giants  in 
England ;  many  more  in  proportion  to  the  profes- 
sion than  are  to-day  to  be  found  in  America. 
Blessed  be  God  for  that !  The  microbes  of  al- 
leged   scientific   medicine,    of   serum-therapy,    of 


anti-toxine,  and  of  combination-tablets  have  not 
bitten  these  truly  great  Englishmen  and  homeo- 
paths!  And  may  the  day  be  far  distant,  and, 
indeed,  never  come,  when  they  may  be  charged 
with  these  forms  of  "  eccentricities  "  as  easily 
and  as  truthfully  as  that  charge  may  be  laid  to 
the  door  of  so  many  American  homeopaths  to- 
day. There  are  not  many  homeopaths  in  Eng- 
land ;  but  when  found  they  are  found  to  be  true, 
honest,  sturdy  followers  of  Hahnemann  and 
doers  of  the  things  commanded  in  the  Law  of 
Similia. 

Time  flies.  A  few  years  ago,  it  had  been  hinted 
that  so  great  a  homeopathic  calamity  as  the 
sudden  taking  off  of  Hughes  was  near,  it  would 
have  struck  the  homeopathic  world  with  horror. 
He  could  not  be  spared.  Thus  it  would  have 
seemed  too  of  Burnett  and  Cooper,  and  others 
who  have  gone  before.  These  men  were  all 
hearty  and  hale,  vigorous  in  brain  and  brawn, 
and  reckoning  by  English  standards,  just  enter- 
ing upon  the  real  prime  of  activities;  there  was 
every  reasonable  probability  of  their  continuing 
with  us  for  many  years  to  come,  like  our  own 
dear  Dudgeon,  blessing  us  with  their  exalted 
genius  and  worth ;  but  the  Angel  of  Silence 
touched  them  and  we  are  left  to  bewail  their 
untimely  taking.  But  blessed  be  God !  the  cause 
will  not  fail,  though  here  and  there  a  Captain 
falls ;  the  battle  goes  bravely  on ;  these  men  have 
made  their  indelible  impress  upon  our  school  of 
therapeutics ;  it  can  never,  no,  never  be  lost !  the 
good  they  have  done  lives  after  them. 

And  thus  one  by  one  we  fall  before  the  Inexor- 
able Reaper.  May  we,  too,  brethren  in  the  good 
cause  of  homeopathy,  and  in  that  greater  cause 
still,  of  ministering  to  the  sorrows  and  pangs  of 
finite  Mortality,  leave  behind  us  professional  and 
private  lives  worthy  the  imitation  of  these  three 
Beloved  Brethren  of  England ! 


The   X-Ray    Values. 

After  delineating  carefully  and  in  full  in  his 
own  journal  the  value  of  the  X-ray,  Dr.  J. 
Richey  Horner  gives  his  conclusions,  which  are 
remarkably  well-put,  succinct  and  to  the  point : 

1.  The  X-ray  is  the  most  remarkable  thera- 
peutic agent  of  the  last  decade. 

2.  In  properly  selected  cases  of  so-called  "  in- 
curable conditions  "  the  X-ray  has  brought 
about  remarkable  results. 

3.  Relief  from  pain  is  one  of  the  most  prom- 
inent features  of  the  treatment. 

4.  Retrogressive  changes  are  noticed  in  all 
primary  cancer  and  tuberculous  growths. 

5.  The  X-ray  has  a  pronounced  effect  upon 
internal  cancers. 

6.  The  greatest  value  of  the  X-ray  is  obtained 
in  treating  post-operative  cases  to  prevent  re- 
currences. 

7.  The   proportion   of   clinical    cures  bv   this 
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treatment  is  greater  than  that  obtainable  by  any 
other  method  of  treatment. 

8.  We  are  positively  justified  in  assuming  an 
idiosyncrasy  to  X-rays. 

9.  The  peculiarities  of  each  case  must  be 
studied  in  order  to  get  the  best  results,  i.  e.,  no 
strict  rules  for  treatment  can  be  laid  down. 

In  this  same  connection  we  append  a  "  cut- 
ting," which  shows  a  trifle  of  the  obverse  of  the 
X-ray  shield:  The  premature  death  of  Dr. 
Blacker,  who  cured  King  Edward  of  a  rodent 
ulcer,  was  caused,  there  appears  reason  to  be- 
lieve, by  X-ray  dermatitis.  While  manipulating 
the  apparatus  he  is  said  to  have  received  a  severe 
burn  on  one  of  his  fingers;  the  dermatitis  gradu- 
ally spread  up  the  arm,  and  in  its  track  malignant 
growths  developed,  first  near  the  elbow  and 
afterwards  in  the  axilla,  finally  involving  the 
whole  of  the  shoulder.  Amputation  at  the 
shoulder  joint  was  contemplated,  but  the  rapid 
extension  of  the  disease  deterred  Sir  Frederick 
Treves  from  attempting  operative  intervention. 
•     ♦ 

As  to  Dr.  Wood. 

The  Cleveland  Medical  Journal  is  right  in 
making  its  appeal  for  justice  to  Dr.  Leonard 
Wood.  Speaking  of  the  Plaindealer  and  the 
Press,  both  of  Cleveland,  it  says:  Both  papers, 
however,  ignore  the  wonderful  things  accom- 
plished in  Cuba  by  General  Wood  as  a  sani- 
tarian, when  he  held  the  position  of  Governor- 
General.  It  is  worse  than  untrue  to  credit  the 
beginning  of  this  work  to  General  John  R. 
Brooke,  who  preceded  General  Wood  as  Gov- 
ernor of  Cuba,  and  under  whose  command  at 
Camp  Chickamauga  there  occurred  many  hun- 
dred deaths  from  typhoid  fever  of  young  men  in 
the  prime  of  life  whose  lives  would  have  been 
spared  to  the  country  if  they  had  been  com- 
manded by  an  officer  willing  to  receive  and  to 
act  on  the  advice  of  his  medical  staff.  The 
greatest  santiary  crime  of  the  Spanish  war  was 
committed  by  General  Brooke,  and  it  is  a  mat- 
ter of  history  that  the  cleaning  up  of  Cuba  was 
only  being  done  in  a  most  half-hearted  way  until 
General  Wood  was  given  charge.  General 
Wood's  accomplishment  in  ridding  Havana  of 
yellow-fever  for  the  first  time  in  centuries  was 
one  of  the  greatest  achievements  of  public  affairs 
that  the  world  has  ever  seen.  Because  it  was 
done  by  a  mere  doctor,  because  it  onlv  saved 
lives  by  preventing  disease,  and,  further,  because 
General  Wood  did  not  assist  in  the  slaughter  of 
a  few  more  Spaniards,  the  press  is  inclined  to 
sneer  at  his  advancement.  History  will  say  that 
General  Wood  accomplished  one  of  the  greatest 
things  that  has  ever  been  done  in  demonstrating 
to  the  world  that  a  dread  disease  can  be  banished 
from  its  favorite  climate  when  modern  sanitary 
methods  are  properly  and  thoroughly  applied. 
It  is  a  sad  commentary  upon  the  point  of  view 
of   our    newspaper   editors   when    they    utterly 


ignore  a  great  work  of  this  humane  character, 
and  charge  up  to  official  favoritism  the  promo- 
tion so  well  earned  by  General  Wood.  It  is 
most  unfortunate  that  the  newspapers  should  en- 
courage the  idea  that  the  military  man  who  slays 
the  most  of  the  enemy,  or  who  permits  the  most 
of  his  own  command  to  die  from  preventable  dis- 
ease, is  more  to  be  honored  than  the  man  who 
without  any  powder  saves  the  lives  of  thousands 
of  human  beings  by  preventing  the  invasion  of  a 
fatal  disease. 

■♦-     ♦ 

Medical  Distinctiveness. 

As  a  distinctive  mark,  physicians'  coachmen 
in  Berlin,  wear  white  hats,  so  that  the  public 
may  give  way  to  physicians'  vehicles. — Ex. 

That's  a  good  deal  more  sensible  than  the 
effort  which  was  made  in  our  country  some 
half-dozen  years  ago  to  mark  the  Doctor  him- 
self, so  that  people  would  get  out  of  his  way 
when  they  saw  him  coming — as  many  of  them 
do  now,  if  they  owe  him  a  big  bill.  One  of  the 
last  propositions  along  this  line  which  we  re- 
member seeing  was  from  a  Chicago  smarty,  who 
suggested  that  the  Doctor  wear  a  sky  blue  plug 
hat,  a  foot  and  a-half  high,  with  a  red  rosette, 
and  a  yellow  band.  That  closed  the  discussion. 
-♦     ♦ 

The  Institute  Presidential  Nominations. 

The  Hahnemannian  Monthly  does  not  like  the 
present  mode  of  nominations,  and  it  liked  still  less 
the  proposed  change  in  by-laws  to  make  the  ex- 
Presidents  a  nominating  committee;  it  is  glad 
that  the  latter  proposition  was  ingloriously 
turned  down.  It  calls  attention  to  the  lament- 
able fact  that  many  of  the  ex-Presidents  "  have 
taken  no  farther  interest  whatever  in  the  affairs 
of  our  national  organization  since  receiving  the 
highest  honors  within  its  gift."  Ah,  that  is  very 
true.  We  also  agree  with  the  Hahnmannian  in 
not  desiring  a  committee  of  ex-Presidents  for  a 
nominating  board.  But  what  shall  be  done  in 
this  interesting  conjuncture  of  affairs?  Why, 
that's  "  dead  easy."  There  remains  even  now  but 
little  for  the  President  to  do  except  the  appoint- 
ing of  three  or  four  chairmen  and  a  baker's  dozen 
of  committeemen.  If  some  of  the  propositions 
now  floating  in  the  air  materialize,  the  few  bu- 
reaus will  soon  be  made  into  independent  sec- 
tions and  also  taken  away  from  the  President. 
Some  other  parliamentary  propositions  will  take 
the  place  of  the  still  remnant  business  commit- 
tees, and  then  there  will  be  nothing  left  for  the 
President  to  do,  except  to  write  a  letter-perfect 
annual  address,  which  hurts  nobody,  says  noth- 
ing, elevates  nothing  and  preside  over  a-half 
dozen  other  financial  meetings.  Then  there  will 
no  longer  be  any  unseemly  scramble  for  the 
office ;  indeed  the  scramble  will  be  the  other  way : 
for  then  the  typical  American  idea  that  the  of- 
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fice  will  seek  the  man  will  be  dominant.  It's  a 
wonderfully  honorable  thing  to  be  President  of 
three  bureaus,  and  a  hatful  of  business  commit- 
tees !  So  that  the  natural  solution  of  the  nomi- 
nating problem  will  be  to  make  the  office  of 
President  so  colorless  that  no  one  will  want  it — 
not  even  Richey  Horner.  There  will  be  but  one 
officer — namely,  Gatchell.  And  we  have  even 
heard  it  whispered  in  this  relation  that  the  only 
way  to  get  him  out  is  to  change  the  by-law  and 
cut  down  his  salary.  At  the  which  we  laugh 
with  exceeding  boisierousness.  These  propo- 
nents don't  know  Charley  Gatchell.  Not  by  a 
millstone.  He  has  been  playing  politics  for  a 
good  many  years.  He's  pastmaster  in  the  Art. 
But  if  it  were  politics  only ;  if  it  were  simply 
loving-cup,  and  secret  society  tactics  that  held 
him  in  place,  even  so  experienced  a  political 
player  could  be  ousted ;  but  when  that  man  in 
addition  to  letter-perfect  politics  makes  a  first- 
class  Secretary,  issues  the  Transactions  in  two 
months  following  the  adjourning  gavel  of  the 
Institute,  and  saves  a  round  thousand  dollars  in 
the  transaction,  then  you  are  dealing  with  a 
proposition  with  but  one  solution — to  let  him  se- 
verely alone  until  he  tires  of  the  office  and  lays 
it  off  like  an  old  coat.  Verily,  verily,  the  Insti- 
tute offices — the  Presidency  and  Secretaryship — 
are  problems  that  will  baffle  the  skill  of  the  best 
New  York  minds  in  the  remnant  Institute. 
♦     ♦ 

Fine  Words  and  Truthful. 

We  may  all  be  forced  to  acknowledge  the 
temptation  to  prescribe  opiates  and  the  coal-tar 
products  when  our  standing  in  the  family, 
which  we  perhaps  are  serving  for  the  first  time, 
may  depend  upon  quick  results  from  the  first 
prescription ;  but  he  is  a  coward  who  would 
choose  credit  by  false  methods  rather  than  stand 
by  the  truth,  though  he  may  seem  to  the  un- 
tutored to  fail.  The  true  physician  would  rather 
sink  with  the  flag  of  absolute  truth  waving  over 
his  head  when  he  goes  under  the  muddy  waters 
of  superstition  and  error,  than  to  receive  the 
plaudits  of  those  who  place  greater  value  upon 
the  seeming  good  of  the  present  than  upon  the 
definite  truth,  which  so  often  yields  its  richest 
fruits  by  and  by.  These  are  the  heroes  who  are 
made  of  the  stuff  which  will  not  down.  They 
have  learned  that  every  truth  and  every  man  may 
have  their  "  Good  Friday  "  when  the  arrogance 
of  error  will  seem  to  bury  them  out  of  sight  and 
seal  the  stone  over  their  sepulchre  and  hope 
to  make  it  fast  with  their  anathemas.  But 
all  truth  and  all  true  men  are  as  sure 
to  have  their  resurrection  morning  as  he 
who  could  not  be  held  in  the  grave  of  Joseph 
of  Arimathea  for  more  than  three  short  days. — 
M.  M.  Thompson,  M.  D. 

Very  beautiful  indeed  and  truly  so.  Especially 
in  those  practitioners  who  have  passed  the  hog- 
and-hominy  period  for  a  half  dozen  years,  and 
are  fairly  secure  in  the  future  practice.    But  how 


about  the  young  man  who  needs  every  dollar 
that  touches   his   front   door-step  ?       It  may  be 
cowardly  to  give  way  to  appearances ;  but  ap- 
pearances do  govern  the  world,  though  we  deny 
their  efficacy.     A  young  man,  or  a  new  man,  in 
a   family,   who  dares  to   make  a  sharp  innova- 
tion on  the  practice  in  that  family  of  an  older 
man,  unless  he  hits  the  remedy  the  first  lick,  and 
comes  off  with  flying  colors,  is  apt  not  to  return 
to  that  family.     An  instance  in  point :  A  young 
physician  of  our  school  followed  an  elderly  but 
absent  physician.     When  he  was  ready  for  the 
water  he  called  for  one  glass.    The  maid  brought 
him  three.     He  declined  to  use  but  the  one.     Re- 
sult :  he  was  told  that  he  was  too  young  to  teach 
Professor  Doctor  Soandso  any  new  tricks  and 
they  preferred  his  room  to  his  presence.     This 
is  not  an  argument,  dear  Brer.  Thompson,  that 
the  young  man  or  the  new  man  shall  do  that 
which  is  unlawful  under  our  Law ;  it  does  say, 
and  says  so  with  all  the  force  that  type  can  show 
it  up,  that  he  is  to  mix  his  practice  with  good 
common   senes.      It  would  have  been   perfectly 
easy,  and  why  not  legitimate,  to  have  used  those 
three  glasses  for  a  day  or  two  and  then  gradually 
taper  off  to  the  one,  which,  after  all,  from  the 
first,  was  the  only  one  to  contain  medicine.     In 
another  instance  a  young  doctor  followed  an  old 
style    homeopath    of    the    Hempel-Jahr    pattern, 
who  had  been  using  two  remedies  in  one  glass, 
and  giving  copious  inunctions  of  goose  grease. 
He  stopped  the   goose   grease,   did   this  young 
man,  with  a  contemptuous  shrug  and  a  disparag- 
ing word,  and  used  but  the  one  remedy.     The 
German  family  which  had  been  raised  on  goose 
grease  for  several  generations  back  took  offense 
at  the  hoity-toity  performance  of  the   "  green  " 
young  doctor,  and  informed  him  that  they  would 
wait  for  the  old  doctor  next  day.    Again  we  say, 
we  preach  and  teach  no  disloyalty  to  our  law; 
we  merely  counsel  ordinary  prudence  and  tact. 
It  is  all  well  enough  for  Professors  in  colleges, 
who  have   independent   means   by   marriage   or 
otherwise,  or  a  practice  which  affords  them  im- 
munity from  the  results  of  any  peculiar  fads  or 
crankiness,  to  teach  this  upper-air-and-solar-walk 
Homeopathic    practice    to    the    young    man    yet 
seated  on  the  bleacher  benches.     But  medicine 
when  taken  out  of  the  forum  of  the  college  and 
away  from  the  unthinkable  hypotheses  of  these 
Professors,  who  rarely  practice  what  they  preach, 
is   a  vastly  different  proposition.     We   remem- 
ber that  a  banner  student  in  one  of  the  late  '70s 
class    in    the    Old    Homeopathic    of    Missouri 
answering    Professor    Valentine,    said    that    the 
first  duty  of  the  physician  is  to  keep  his  nose 
clean  and  his  shoes  polished.     And  Valentine 
smiled  and  commended  the  young  man  for  his 
practical  sense. 

Dr.  O.  S.  Haines,  as  good  a  homeopath  as 
they  make  now,  or  have  made  in  the  past,  has  a 
number  of  practical  things  to  say  to  the  young 
homeopath.  Read  what  he  says  in  the  Hahne- 
mannian  Monthly: 
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The  young  homeopath  will  still  find,  when 
he  has  located  in  his  chosen  field,  that  the  oppo- 
nents of  his  school  still  as  of  yore  will  prove  to 
be  his  devoted  "  advance  agents,"  paving  the 
way  for  his  success.  We  must  remember  the 
honest  friend  does  not  always  praise  us.  From 
our  point  of  view  we  see,  as  the  greatest  danger 
threatening  the  future  position  of  our  school, 
only  this :  The  complacency  of  its  adherents  and 
friends.  With  serene  brows,  they  twirl  fingers 
and  reiterate,  "  It  is  the  greatest  boon  vouch- 
safed to  man."  '  The  only  law  to  guide  the 
physician  in  the  selection  of  the  curative  rem- 
edy." "  The  only  therapeutic  law  of  universal 
application."  These  are  the  songs  that  float  on 
the  air,  as  they  sit  in  the  old  bark  builded  so  well 
by  their  granddaddies,  and  drift  along  with  the 
tide  to  the  breezes  of  "  vis-medicatrix  naturae." 
They  prescribe  their  similimum  for  self-limited 
affections  principally,  and  when,  every  now  and 
again  they  run  up  against  the  hard  rocks,  they 
say,  "  Oh,  here  is  a  case  whose  vital  reaction  is 
too  low  for  a  response  to  be  expected  from  dyna- 
mized drugs."  Here  is  where  they  change  boats. 
Then  away  they  sail,  in  the  physiological  or  eclec- 
tic boat  for  awhile,  until  the  rough  weather  has 
passed;  when  once  again  we  find  them  in  their 
homeopathic  bark  going  along  as  serenely  as  be- 
fore. Now,  why  not  trust  the  homeopathic  bark 
in  rough  water  and  in  dangerous  passages? 
Won't  she  stand  it?  Then,  by  heaven,  we  ought 
to  make  her  strong  enough  to  stand  it,  or  else  all 
of  us  ought  to  get  out  of  her  and  stay  out. 
♦     ♦ 

Some  Medical  Endowments. 

After  reading  with  homeopathic  sorrow  of  the 
munificent  donation  of  $100,000  for  a  chair  of 
anatomy  in  Western  Reserve  University  (Cleve- 
land) by  a  former  resident,  we  read  with  chaste 
pleasure  of  a  $25,000  endowment  to  Pulte  at 
Cincinnati.  The  former  bequest  we  know  to  be 
a  fact,  and  we  bewail  the  same  as  a  fact ;  for  that 
this  school  has  been  so  repeatedly  remembered 
with  liberal  bequests,  it  makes  our  meager  fi- 
nancial backing  in  Cleveland  in  homeopathic 
circles  a  painfully  small  factor,  one  not  often  to 
be  referred  to  except  for  bewailment ;  of  the  lat- 
ter endowment,  there  can  be  nothing  to  say  on 
the  part  of  any  homeopathic  journal  save  in 
words  of  gladness. 

Cleveland  has  always  boasted  of  its  greater 
number  of  homeopathic  physicians,  and  its 
greater  pulling  of  homeopathic  silver  doorbells. 
Why,  then,  in  all  good  sooth,  are  we  so  back- 
ward in  coaxing  the  dollars  out  of  the  purses  of 
our  moneyed  patrons?  Why  this  blight  upon  our 
prospects  for  building  up  of  a  fine  college  or  a 
fine  hospital  in  Cleveland — one  or  both  devoted 
so  ostensibly  and  earnestly  to  the  spreading  of 
the  Law  of  Hahnemann?  Mr.  Rockefeller  lives 
with  us,  is  noted  for  his  rigid  adherence  to 
homeopathic  medication — he  and  his  whole  fam- 


ily. Is  he  blind  to  the  needs  of  the  homeopathic 
school  here — and  elsewhere?  Is  he  not  in  sym- 
pathy with  the  earnest  struggles  of  the  represent- 
atives of  good  homeopathy  ?  Yet  even  so,  there 
are  other  wealthy  homeopathic  patrons.  Surely 
something  could  be  made  to  be  forthcoming  from 
these  patrons. 

The  local  college  has  a  fine  class.  We  know 
it  has  a  fine  gynecologist,  a  fine  practice  man, 
a  fine  rising  young  surgeon,  a  fine  world-famous 
neurologist  and  Institute  officer ;  its  faculty  in- 
cludes several  famous  book-writers.  It  has  a 
pushing  medical  journal,  with  an  equally  push- 
ing editor.  The  college  is  progressing  in  peace. 
No  one,  not  even  ourself,  has  had  an  unkind 
word  to  say  concerning  its  present  endeavors  and 
hoped-for  success  ;  and  yet — and  yet — $100,000 
goes  to  the  old  school  university,  and  $25,000 
goes  to  Pulte,  located  at  the  other  end  of  the 
State — a  schood  with  a  '03  graduating  class  of  8 ! 
♦     ♦ 

Another  Medical  College  Requirement. 

The  board  of  review  of  Chicago  has  decided 
that  medical  colleges  operated  for  profit  shall  be 
taxed  on  their  equipments.  Rush  Medical  College 
was  taken  under  advedisement ;  Hahnemann 
Medical  College  was  not  taxed ;  Chicago  Homeo- 
pathic College  was  taxed  on  $4000,  and  the 
American  College  of  Medicine  and  Surgery,  Ben- 
nett Medical  College  and  James  Medical  Col- 
on $2000  each. — Pac.  Jour.  Horn. 

This  is  the  most  unkindest  cut  of  all.  What 
next  ?  Is  it  really  the  desire  of  the  average  law- 
maker to  crowd  the  commercially  conducted 
medical  college  entirely  out  of  existence  ?  Are 
not  the  laws  of  the  State  sufficiently  stringent 
now  to  exclude  about  half  the  number  of  stu- 
dents who  would  formerly  have  sat  on  the 
benches  ?  Must  we  now  have  the  added  neces- 
sity of  paying  into  the  local  tax  exchequer  of  a 
graft  government,  when  we  are  hardly  able,  as 
matters  now  stand,  to  keep  the  shutters  up  on 
our  students'  receipts? 

Truly,  truly,  medical  schools  have  fallen  upon 
evil  days ! 

One  of  our  sovereign  States  has  now  so  care- 
fully worded  its  State  Medical  Examination 
law  that  none  may  apply  for  admission  into  that 
State  who  has  not  had  a  college  education  pre- 
ceding his  application  for  medical  tutelage.  In 
order,  therefore,  to  make  the  law  still  more  strin- 
gent, and  so  keep  out  all  doctors,  it  will  pres- 
ently be  proposed  that  no  doctor  shall  be  eligible 
to  examination  who  was  not  born  in  the  dark  of 
the  moon,  whose  mother  did  not  have  red  hair 
and  whose  father  was  not  web-footed,  and  a 
twin  ! 

Of  all  the  fool-rot,  the  law  of  previous-college- 
education  does  seem  to  be  the  fool-rottenest ! 
After  a  man  has  shown  himself  intelligent,  law- 
abiding,  bill-paying,  medically  graduated  and 
diplomad,  a  master  of  his  profession,  and  ready 
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to  be  examined  by  the  Vehm-Gericht  in  the  Medi- 
cal Examination  box,  to  be  told  he  cannot  be 
considered  an  applicant  for  examination  unless 
he  has  gone  to  and  through  a  higher  college  than 
the  high  school,  is  carrying  the  matter  into  the 
domain  of  Puerility  and  Malice.  If  high  schools 
and  colleges  had  been  as  plentiful  and  as  easily 
entered  and  passed  out  of  in  the  early  seventies 
as  they  are  to-day,  the  problem  would  have  been 
an  easy  one  to  solve.     But  they  were  not. 

Again  there  was  not  that  full  dinner-pail  era 
of  G.  O.  P.  prosperity  over  the  land  following 
the  devastation  of  the  Civil  War,  which  now  is 
said  to  pervade  all  classes ;  some  of  the  best 
physicians  and  surgeons  of  to-day  were  then  at 
work  manually  and  otherwise  to  find  enough 
means  to  fill  out  their  ambition  of  some  day  be- 
coming physicians  and  surgeons.  And  having 
so  in  the  fullness  of  time,  and  after  much  travail, 
reached  the  highest  goal ;  having  become  famous 
in  their  profession,  they  are  excommunicated 
from  one  of  our  States  because  they  did  not  have 
a  rich  father  or  maiden  aunt  to  see  them  safely 
through  several  years  of  unprofitable  idleness  in 
colleges,  instead  of  working  to  bring  out  the  true 
manhood  in  their  souls. 

By  all  means  let  us  have  further  legislation 
against  doctors  who  threaten  to  come  into  our 
State.  There  are  innumerable  little  petty  things 
that  can  be  suggested  to  add  to  the  law  to  harass 
and  forever  discourage  a  decent  man  from  mak- 
ing application.  This  ought  certainly  to  satisfy 
Father  Paine's  constant  cry  of  the  illiteracy  of 
the  former  graduates  of  our  commercially  con- 
ducted colleges.  For,  of  course,  no  man  could, 
by  any  conceivable  stretch  of  imagination,  be  il- 
literate, or  spell  badly,  or  be  incapable  of  ar- 
ranging his  words  correctly  in  composition,  or  be 
a  first-class  abortionist  and  all-around  scoundrel, 
who  has  had  the  advantages  of  three  or  four 
years  in  a  football-kicking  and  hazing  college. 
These  graduates  are  all  tip-top,  first-class 
scholards  and  gentlemen,  and  invariably  consti- 
tute that  class  from  which  the  pushing,  success- 
ful business  and  professional  men  of  our  country 
all  come.  It  is  from  this  highly-educated  class 
that  we  got  our  Lincoln,  our  Grant,  our  Johnson 
and  a  whole  slather  of  eminent  and  world-famous 
politicians ;  and  it  is  from  this  class,  too,  that  we 
got  so  many  of  our  famous  homeopaths,  practi- 
tioners, and  surgeons. 

Oh,  by  all  means  make  medicine  a  book-worm 
profession,  and  depend  primarily  on  what  our 
fathers  and  grandfathers  did ;  then  the  health  and 
sanity,  and  morals  and  correct-spelling  of  the 
nation  is  secure!  Certainly.  Sir? 
♦      ♦ 

An  English  Homeopathic  College. 

The  English  journals  are  hammering  vigor- 
ously upon  the  idea  of  establishing  a  homeo- 
pathic college  in  London,  with  three  chairs, 
namely,  Materia  Medica,  Therapeutics,  and  Prac- 
tice— not  caring  to  engage  in  competition  with 
the  other  and  commonly  alleged  old  school  de- 


partments. Dr.  Clarke  especially  makes  the 
point  that  Practice  is  the  most  important  of  the 
trio  named.  Materia  Medica,  he  says,  may  be 
learned  from  books,  and  therapeutics  similarly ; 
but  practice  requires  the  individual  teacher,  one 
with  experience,  and  a  knack  for  telling  these 
things.  We  remember  in  a  conversation  with 
Dewey  some  time  since,  that  he  was  bewailing 
with  us  the  dearth  of  Teachers  of  Practice  in 
homeopathic  colleges.  Others  of  our  observing 
editors  and  journalists  have  doubtlessly  noted  the 
same  lack.  This  deficiency  has  been  our  con- 
tention ever  since  we  left  the  benches  of  our  alma 
mater.  We  got  some  fine  materia  medica  lec- 
tures, we  had  some  equally  good  instruction  in 
therapeutics;  but  as  to  practice — well,  the  less 
said  about  it  the  easier  it  will  be  to  forget,  with 
the  name  of  him  our  teacher,  who  has 
now  gone  to  his  long  home.  Prof.  Gains  J. 
Jones  of  the  Cleveland  school,  remains  of  all 
the  former  great  men  in  this  line  of  homeopathic 
specialty.  He  still  holds  out  the  practical  in- 
formation to  his  admiring  classes ;  he  gives  them 
the  kernel  of  the  fruit ;  he  impresses  them  with  the 
paramount  value  of  true  homeopathic  medica- 
tion ;  and  his  abhorrence  of  the  many  faddy  things 
which  are  fain  to  fall  into  the  modern  homeo- 
pathic graduate's  pocket-case  "  if  he  don't  watch 
out ; "  especially  when  alleged  and  loudly  ac- 
claimed reputable  homeopathic  pharmacies  look 
up  the  graduating  class  and  fill  him,  individually 
and  severally,  with  the  wonderful  advantages 
of  combination  tablets  used  by  the  best  homeo- 
paths all  over  the  world.  New  York  and  Phila- 
delphia also  have  good  Practice  teachers,  and  so 
has  Ann  Arbor.  There  are  a  few  more,  but  their 
names  we  do  not  recall  at  this  instant  moment  of 
writing.  If  you  should  ask  us  for  the  chief  sur- 
geon, or  chief  guy-necoilogist  of  any  of  our 
homeopathic  colleges  we  could  reel  them  off  to 
you  until  you  couldn't  rest.  The  English  doctors 
are  still  good  homeopaths ;  they  have  need  to  be 
in  the  state  of  the  Medical  Practice  Act  over 
there.  For  what  would  be  the  use  of  establish- 
ing a  homeopathic  college  in  England  and  at  once 
fill  it  with  allopathic  chairs,  or  with  chairs  that 
are  admirably  filled  by  the  old-school  men,  when 
homeopathy  is  the  real  and  sole  reason  for  the 
founding  of  a  college?  We  sincerely  hope  that  the 
Homeopathic  College  of  England  may  soon  ma- 
terialize and  become  a  permanent  institution. 
There  are  still  many  homeopathic  giants  in  Eng- 
land— men  who  not  only  believe  in  The  Law,  but 
practice  it  faithfully.  We  feel  confident  that 
when  these  three  chairs  are  filled  they  will  be  oc- 
cupied by  men  whose  names  will  be  world-fa- 
mous and  their  labors  be  caught  up  and  repeated 
in  the  various  American  homeopathic  journals. 
It  will  not  be  as  in  several  by  no  means  isolated 
cases  on  the  hither  side  of  the  Atlantic — that  the 
real  chairs  of  the  college  will  be  filled  by  famous 
surgeons  and  guy-necologists ;  but  the  homeo- 
pathic chairs  will  be  apportioned  to  some  two  or 
three  young  men,  who  have  a  little  time  at  com- 
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mand  for  a  few  years  while  they  attend  the  opera- 
tions at  the  hospital,  hoping  in  time  to  lay  off  the 
old  nonsense  of  homeopathy,  and  take  up  mod- 
ern, practical,  scientific  medicine. 

♦      ♦ 

The  Btlattd  Transactions. 

The  Medical  Visitor  is  shouting  somewhat  un- 
seemingly,  we  believe,  because  the  Transactions 
of  the  American  Institute  of  Homeopathy  have 
not  yet  appeared  upon  the  professional  table,  al- 
though at  the  time  of  his  exclamation  it  was  al- 
ready the  fifth  of  October  ;  while  last  year  it  came 
to  us  in  the  early  September.  The  Medical 
Visitor  is  inclined  to  throw  an  oblique  shaft  at 
Rickey  Honier  who  was  the  Recording  Secretary 
— which  office  did  not  exist — for  the  dilatoriness 
in  appearance  of  the  Transactions.  Ritchy 
Honen  may  be  guilty — for  he  is  so  very,  very 
busy  keeping  tab  on  his  many  offices  that  it  would 
not  be  impossible  to  forget  the  duties  of  some 
one  or  two ;  but  we  really  believe  the  trouble  lies 
in  Chicago,  with  the  printers,  one  of  whom  was 
penalized  in  the  sum  of  $500  in  the  last  year's 
Transactions,  and,  hence,  the  other  Chicago 
printers,  being  human,  and  sympathizing  with 
their  penalized  brother,  may  have  refused  to  put 
their  fingers  in  the  fire  to  see  if  it  would  burn 
them.  You  can  fool  some  people  all  the  time,  etc., 
We  hope,  however,  when  the  Transactions  do 
appear,  that  the  efficient  non-existent  Recording 
Secretary,  as  was,  will  have  used  his  blue  pencil 
with  strenuousness  and  fine  decision  upon  those 
long-winded  prayers,  and  also  upon  the  form  of 
putting  the  usual  parliamentary  motion  which 
every  twelve-year-old  schoolgirl  knows  by  heart, 
and  in  place  thereof,  that  he  will  have  seen  to  it 
that  his  hundred-dollar  short-hand  girl  or  girls 
as  the  case  may  have  been,  did  manage  to  get 
about  one  word  in  five  of  what  was  said  in  the 
discussions.  We  lost  one  fair  (  ?)  subscriber  be- 
cause, as  she  alleged,  we  made  fun  of  prayer; 
she  said  she  did  like  to  read  the  prayers  in  the 
Transactions,  and  she  believed  that  the  great 
majority  of  the  members  joined  her  in  the  same 
delectable  exercise.  Then  she  ordered  her  sub- 
scription stopped.  We  noticed  that  her  letter- 
head which  theretofore  had  borne  a  mere  simple 
before  name  and,  another,  behind  name,  with  the 
usual  M.  D.  affix,  was  now  become  hyphenated; 
in  short,  not  to  put  too  fine  a  point  on  it,  as 
Dickens  used  to  say,  she  had  gone  and  got  mar- 
ried. Thus  it  happened  that  she  had  seen  a  great 
light ;  and  in  her  new  and  greater  happiness  she 
cut  off  her  subscription  because  we  made  fun  of 
prayers  in  the  Transactions.  We  would  like  to 
hear  her  seasoned  remarks  on  this  same  subject 
after  about  three  years,  if  no  divorce  evil  attacks 
the  roots  of  that  household.  But  we  made  no  fun 
of  prayers.  We  scored  the  incompetency  of  the 
alleged  shorthand  reporters  who  didn't  know 
enough  of  public  reporting  to  leave  out  prayers ; 
or  who  couldn't  write  fast  enough  to  catch  any- 
thing but  a  deliberately  spoken  prayer,  which  a 
good  longhand  writer  could  ordinarily  follow,  and 


who  did  this — filled  up  the  pages  with  it — when 
the  members  of  the  American  Institute  present 
or  absent  wanted  the  medical  discussions.  A 
man  need  not  subscribe  (and  pay)  five  dollars  a 
year  to  the  American  Institute  of  Homeopathy 
to  get  prayers ;  he  can  get  those  at  home  for  less 
price.  Now  possibly  that  is  another  blasphem- 
ous utterance.  Let  it  stand,  however.  Those 
who  know  us  best,  know  that  we  are  not  blas- 
phemous, or  non-religious.  Our  home  life  and 
our  church  life  is  open  for  inspection. 

To  show,  however,  that  we  do  value  prayers 
even  in  the  Transactions,  we  sincerely  hope  that 
that  necessarily  eloquent  tribute  from  the  lips 
of  the  venerable  Edward  Everett  Hale  may  have 
been  found  in  some  of  the  reporters'  notes  and 
have    escaped    the  obscuring    and    economizing 

pencil  of  Richy  Haner. 

♦•     ♦ 

A  Sweet  Girl  Multi 'graduate. 

Miss  Mary  C.  Lowell,  M.  D.,  of  Boston,  is 
said  to  be  the  only  woman  in  the  world  who  is 
entitled  to  practice  the  professions  of  medicine 
and  law  by  virtue  of  the  possession  of  degrees  in 
those  faculties.  She  was  the  first  woman  As- 
sistant Superintendent  of  the  Maine  State  Hospi- 
tal for  the  Insane.  After  holding  this  position 
for  five  years  she  visited  the  hospitals  of  various 
European  capitals.  The  love  of  study  prompted 
her  to  elect  a  course  in  law,  and  it  is  said  to  be 
her  intention  to  obtain  two  more  degrees — Bach- 
elor of  Jurisprudence  and  Master  in  Chemistry. 
♦      ♦ 

Vacancies  in  Army  and  Navy. 

An  old-school  journal  reports  a  number  of 
vacancies  in  the  U.  S.  Navy  and  invites  "  the 
attention  of  some  of  the  recent  graduates  in  medi- 
cine to  these  opportunities  for  advancement. 
Further  information  will  be  cheerfully  furnished 
by  the  Surgeon-General  at  Washington." 

Exactly !  Some  years  ago  this  same  Surgeon- 
General  was  appealed  to  bv  some  sundry  homeo- 
paths, who  thought  seriously  of  breaking  into  the 
U.  S.  Army.  The  correspondence  which  ensued 
may  not  yet  have  been  entirely  forgotten.  Now 
the  "recent  graduates  in  medicine  "  are  invited  to 
bite  again  and,  perhaps,  if  they  will  follow  the 
recommendation  of  the  American  Medical  Asso- 
siation  and  abjure  Homeopathy  and  all  its  works, 
they  may  be  allowed  to  creep  in  under  the  canvas, 
and  later  on  be  asked  to  help  in  navigating  the 
ship,  take  the  soundings,  or  help  stoke  the  en- 
gines. A  man  who  is  able  to  pass  an  examination 
for  the  U.  S.  Army  or  Navy  as  a  Surgeon  would 
be  a  triple  plated  idiot  to  expatriate  himself,  and 
become  unfit  for  all  after-life  as  a  physician  for 
the  paltry  sum  that  is  offered,  with  the  little  op- 
portunity for  advancement.  With  the  required 
amount  of  brains  and  culture  to  pass  him  into  the 
charmed  Medical  and  Surgical  Aristocracy  of 
the  U.  S.  Army  or  Navy,  he  could  make  a  much 
better  living  by  staying  on  shore  and  growing  up 
with  his  profession — or  in  marrying  a  pretty 
heiress. 
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After  a  period  of  continued  traveling,  a  fellow 
gets  used  even  to  the  little  boxes  and  animal  cages 
on  wheels  which  do  duty  as  and  for  passenger 
coaches  in  Europe.  Here  and  there  the  Amer- 
ican has  crowded  the  conservatism  of  the  ages; 
Pullman  sleepers  and  Diners  and  platform  and 
Corridor  cars,  "  vegetable  "  (vestibule)  cars  are 
to  be  found.  In  the  main,  however,  the  made 
up  train  is  still  the  long  string  of  partly-filled 
carriages — the  original  carriage  taken  off  its 
wheels  and  springs  and  made  into  railway  cab 
to  have  and  to  hold  ten  persons,  first,  second, 
and  third  class,  nicely  upholstered,  indifferently 
upholstered  and  not  upholstered.  In  England, 
the  third  class  is  the  best  form  of  traveling  for 
the  ordinary  tourist,  second  class  having  been 
nearlv  everywhere  taken  off. 

In  Italy,  however,  it  is  unsafe  to  ride  third 
class,  not  only  because  of  the  vermin  and  fleas, 
but  because  of  one's  fellow-passengers  and  rail- 
way officials.  We  tried  third  class  from  Venice 
to  Bologna  and  felt  every  minute  of  the  trip 
that  my  daughters  were  in  danger.  We  had 
what  might  be  called  a  corridor  car:  so  that  the 
passengers  from  all  parts  of  the  car  passed  into 
and  out  of  our  compartment  or  stood  in  the 
open  door,  leering  at  us — my  daughters  and  my- 
self— laughing  at  us,  pointing  us  out,  and  dis- 
cussing ourselves  and  our  raiment.  Then  when 
the  conductor  came  through,  instead  of  driving 
the  cattle  back  to  their  stalls,  he  added  himself 
to  the  "  toot-and-scramble  "  of  the  gawking 
crowd,  lighting,  and  smoking  a  cigarette  to  vary 
the  scenic  effects  a  trifle,  and  himself  the  c  vic- 
tata  fumare  sign.  What  could  an  American  do? 
To  have  shown  the  least  resentment  would  have 
precipitated  a  row,  possibly  a  murder,  for  these 
red-sashed  Italian  brigands,  most  all  of  them, 
carry  nasty  knives;  so  there  was  nothing  for  it 
but  to  seem  unconscious  and  let  the  natives  en- 
joy their  gawping-fest.  This  gawking  and 
gawping  at  people  is  to  be  found  in  all  parts  of 
Italy.  People  will  stop  in  the  streets,  turn 
around  and  look  you  in  the  face,  and  point  out 
to  each  other  our  apparent  incongruities  of  cos- 
tume, etc.  The  temptation  to  slap  the  face  of 
some  of  these  impudent  young  devils,  who 
stared  at  my  daughters,  was  at  times  awful. 

Coming  back  to  railways,  how  we  have  all 
longed  to  hear  that  melodious  "  ail-aboard  "  of 
our  American  conductors,  instead  of  the  little 
two-cent  tin  horn,  or  the  shrill  whistle,  or  the 
"  fertig,"  or  the  "  roti  "  of  the  different  countries 
through  which  we  have  passed.  And  the  same 
longing  has  almost  become  unbearable  to  see 
once  more  one  of  our  ordinary  day  coaches, 
holding  from  50  to  100  people,  cleanly-appareled, 
orderly,  polite;  not  smoking,  eating  cold 
chicken  and  pie;  or  rushing  out  at  a  five-minute 


station — three  minutes  late — for  a  cup  of  blister- 
ing hot  coffee  and  a  hunk  of  punkin  pie  on  a 
wooden  plate.  To  say  nothing  of  sweet  pota- 
toes, or  watermelons. 

In  Stratford-upon-Avon  (the  Avon  being  off 
for  repairs),  in  Shakespeare's  house,  we  were 
shown  a  wooden  platter  used  either  by  the 
Divine  William  or  someone  of  his  family,  one 
side  of  which  was  used  for  eating  the  meat  and 
vegetables,  then  turned  over  for  the  pudding 
and  ice  cream.  Reminds  me,  also,  to  say  that 
the  scholarly  and  urbane  usher,  or  party  in 
charge  of  the  Shakespeare  house  had  many 
pleasant  and  unpleasant  flings  to  make  at  the 
late  Ignatius  Donnelly's  cryptogram.  He 
showed  us  that  Shakespeare  undoubtedly  wrote 
the  forty-sixth  Psalm — judging  it  on  the  plan  of 
the  cryptogram. 

What  music  I  have  heard  in  Italy  has  been 
uniformly  good,  which  is,  of  course,  true  also 
of  the  many,  many  painting's.  I  am  not  an  ex- 
pert in  either  department,  though  I  fancy  I 
know  a  cloud  from  a  handsaw.  However,  after 
one  has  listened  with  more  or  less  patience  to 
a  military  brass  band  of  nearly  fifty  pieces  near 
midnight  of  Sunday  playing  continuously  on  one 
piece  for  an  hour  and  twenty  minutes,  without  a 
moment's  interlude  in  which  to  see  a  man,  or 
sit  up  with  a  sick  friend,  and  not  a  single  note, 
line  or  bar  in  that  perfectly-played  composition 
familiar,  it  grows  monotonous,  and  evokes  a 
prayer  more  or  less  fervent  that  the  music- 
makers  would  emigrate  elsewhere  and  give  us  a 
chance  to  sleep.  In  London,  where  we  abode 
a  little  more  than  a  week,  in  a  district  given  over 
almost  wholly  to  American  tourists,  we  came  to 
the  conclusion,  from  the  grind-organ  music 
which  greeted  us  each  evening  and  night,  that 
England  had  a  wonderful  appreciation  of  Amer- 
ican rag-time  music,  since  the  burden  of  the 
song  was  "  Hiawatha,"  "  Dolly  Gray,"  "  Mr. 
Dooley-ooly-oo,"  "  Pretty  Mollie  Shannon," 
"  Under  the  Bamboo  Tree,"  '  Yankee  Doodle," 
"  America,"  and  the  other  lot  so  familiar  to 
every  American  heart.  It  presently  occurred 
to  us  that  even  in  London  the  organ-grinders 
had  a  bright  eye  to  the  main  chance,  and  knew 
perfectly  well  that  the  hordes  and  hordes  of 
Americans  settled  in  those  districts  would 
shower  more  pennies  upon  the  aforesaid  grind- 
ers who  reeled  off  these  tunes,  than  they  would 
to  have  a  lot  of  English  or  Continental  arias  un- 
wound each  evening;  so  they  had  their  grind- 
organs  filled  with  American  tunes. 

But  from  the  time  we  left  London  until  we 
left  Naples  we  did  not  again  hear  a  familiar  air, 
except  on  our  trip  on  the  Rhine. 

At  some  intermediate  point  between  Coblentz 
and  Bingen,  a  bevy  of  young  men  students  who 
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had  passed  a  State  Examination,  boarded  our 
steamer,  a  portier  following  with  a  three-handled 
loving-cup,  and  several  baskets  of  bottles  of 
wine.  Those  youths  pre-empted  the  salon  and 
began  to  sing  to  sing  and  speechify.  But  it  was 
a  gentlemanly  performance;  they  drank  each 
other's  health,  and  sang  beautifully;  all  of  which 
the  other  passengers  enjoyed — this  exuberance  of 
youthful  spirits  and  enthusiasm.  I  looked  on 
and  listened  with  pleasure,  deeming  it  a  happy 
interlude  between  the  many  tiresome  though 
poetical  and  classical  sights  on  both  sides  of  this 
noble  river:  but  when  this  ''  hot  bunch"  sang 
"Just  One  Girl,"  in  German,  then,  I,  too,  awoke 
to  the  occasion.  It  was  that  one  touch  of  na- 
ture which  made  the  whole  world  kin. 

We  had  the  usual  bride  and  groom  on  our 
returning  ship.  He  was  (and  is)  a  barber  from 
some  inland  American  city — a  born  Italian,  who 
having  made  his  "  pile,"  returned  to  Italy  for 
his  nut-brown  maid;  married  her,  and  returned 
with  her  and  his  own  mother  and  sister  to  Am- 
erica. But  everybody  on  our  ship  said  he  must 
have  married  for  money.  She  was  such  an  in- 
significant, unpretty,  tactless,  impolite  creature; 
who  wore  calico  wrappers  to  the  early  break- 
fast; who  picked  her  teeth  at  the  table  with  the 
fork,  who  was  frightfully  seasick  upon  the  slight- 
est provocation,  and  who,  in  a  word,  looked 
more  like  a  three-dollar-a-week  kitchen  girl, 
than  the  wife  of  a  man  who  wore  a  Belcher 
diamond  ring,  and  who  in  every  other  way,  ap- 
parel and  manners,  showed  himself  to  be  a  gen- 
tleman— though  a  barber  and,  hence,  tradition- 
ally related  to  our  profession. 

It  seems  inexplicable  to  me  how  so  many 
priests  and  monks  and  clerical  folks  find  the 
means  of  subsistence  in  Italy.  It  is  not  exag- 
gerated to  say  that  every  tenth  man  is  in  priestly 
or  monkish  garb.  Whole  schools  of  young 
priests  parade  the  streets  every  evening,  like  the 
boarding-school  girl,  in  the  olden  time,  in  charge 
of  some  superior  for  an  airing.  I  cannot  say 
that  I  am  impressed  in  any  pleasant  way  with 
the  general  appearance,  mentally,  facially,  and 
physically  of  these  church  people.  If  Lavater 
and  Spurzheim  didn't  miss  it  absolutely  in  the 
matter  of  physiognomy,  then  surely  the  prevail- 
ing type  here  of  the  priestly  and  monkly  per- 
sonage is  unsympathetic,  cold-hearted,  worldly 
and  calculative.  I  am  free  to  say  this  because 
I  remember  my  many  happy  associations  in  my 
own  country  with  the  clergy  of  this  Catholic 
Church,  so  I  do  not  speak  in  bitterness  of 
spirit,  or  puritanically.  How  these  many 
men  can  wear  the  heavy,  disfiguring  frocks, 
habits  and  mantles  in  this  suffocating 
atmosphere,  many  of  them  going  bare- 
headed, is  a  mystery  to  me.  I  saw  one  old, 
decrepit,  barefooted,  brown-garbed  and  hooded 
fellow  with  a  white  rope  around  his  middle,  who 
certainly  did  not  present  any  appearance  of  af- 
fluent ease.     He  was  a  pitiable  object.     He  was 


barefooted,  his  great  toes  were  turned  up.  His 
fingers  were  disfigured  with  some  disease,  prob- 
ably rheumatism,  he  was  almost  hunchbacked. 
I  stopped  and  followed  him  with  my  eyes  for  a 
block,  and  I  wondered  what  use  he  made  of  the 
cigar  and  cigarette  stubs  which  he  picked  from 
the  streets  and  alleys.  I  have  seen  women  so 
old,  so  wrinkled,  so  distorted,  so  nearly  blind, 
so  crippled,  that  I  have  wondered  what  there  was 
left  in  life  for  them.  Why  they  did  not  put  the 
supreme  quietus  to  their  troubled  and  crippled 
existence;  but  it  is  just  precisely  these  very  peo- 
ple who  are  the  pillars  and  main  support  of  these 
massive  cathedrals,  and  this  very  class  of  people 
is  the  only  one  really  sure  of  passing  into  eternal 
felicity  and  unending  bliss  when  the  wing  of 
Azrael  finally  touches  their  withered  bodies. 
Oh,  for  a  faith  like  that! 

The  cripples  I  have  seen  in  Italy,  have  car- 
ried me  back  to  my  youthful  visit  to  old  Mexico 
City.  I  thought  at  that  time,  when  I  looked 
upon  the  fearful  distortions  of  the  human  body, 
which  lay  in  the  doorways  of  that  great  Mexican 
Cathedral  that  it  must  be  indigenous  to  Mexico, 
and  because  of  its  mixture  of  Indian  and  Span- 
ish bloods.  But  lo,  here  in  this  civilized  (?) 
country  of  Italy,  among  the  descendants  of 
Caesar,  I  have  seen  even  worse  cripplings  than  in 
Mexico.  I  don't  understand  why  there  should 
be  so  many  of  them.  What  is  there  peculiar 
about  this  climate  or  this  race  that  produces  such 
fearful  monstrosities,  and  one  almost  feels  like 
wishing  the  dominance  her  of  that  ancient  na- 
tion, which  suffered  no  deformed  child  to  live. 
My  daughters  and  I  were  walking  along  the  Via 
Roma  in  Naples  early  one  evening  when  we 
heard  a  most  peculiarly  intoned  voice  arising 
apparently  arising  from  our  very  feet.  We 
looked  clown  and  saw  an  old,  old  man  on  all 
fours,  back  and  adnexa  high  in  the  air,  a  tray 
of  things  for  sale  pending  from  a  strap  hung 
over  his  head.  He  was  crippled  so  that  he 
could  not  stand  up.  One  ear  was  entirely  gone, 
the  other  was  nearly  off  with  some  frightful 
disease.  He  had  but  one  eye  and  this  was  nasty. 
His  nose  was  a  mere  cavity  in  his  face.  His 
mouth  was — but  why  go  any  further.  He  was 
simply  a  walking  leper.  And  what  had  he  for 
sale  on  his  tray?  Hand-made  cakes,  confec- 
tions, cigarette-holders  (home-made)  shoe-laces, 
and  white  grapes! 

I  don't  suppose  the  cab  horses  really  mind  it, 
but  it  makes  me  "  feel  provoked  "  every  time  I 
see  a  coachee  using  a  whip  on  a  starved  and 
ribby  horse  as  long  as  the  goads  I  used 
to  drive  oxen  with  once  upon  a  time  in 
the  dim  long  ago,  when  I  worked  on  the 
farm  down  in  Indiana.  The  whip  is  really 
an  oxgoad,  and  when  the  driver  lashes  his 
poor  horse,  he  always  lays  it  on  so  that  it 
will  wind  itself  around  the  body  of  the  horse 
from  below.  I  saw  Dr.  J.  C.  Wood  once  stop  a 
brutal  driver  on  Case  Avenue,  Cleveland,  and 
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hold  him  until  a  police  officer  could  be  found  to 
arrest  the  inhuman  brute.  It  won't  do  for  Dr. 
Wood  to  spend  any  of  his  annual  vacations  in 
Italy.  I  am  sure  he  would  have  his  two  hands 
full  every  one  of  the  twenty-four  hours,  if  he 
attempted  to  act  as  local  representative  of  the 
S.  P.  C.  A. — and  which  organization,  by  the 
way,  has  offices  here  also. 

The  American  Express  Company  is  a  wonder- 
ful convenience  for  Americans  in  London  and 
Paris;  elsewhere  I  question  its  very  great  value; 
but  in  these  two  cities  it  is  worth  carrying  their 
traveler's  checks  in  order  to  be  entitled  to  their 
reading-rooms,  mail  facilities,  and  many  other 
courtesies.  In  Paris,  especially,  I  was  pleased 
with  the  unusually  pleasant  ways  of  the  two 
gentlemen  in  charge  of  the  mail,  Messrs.  Painter 
and  Wood.  Notwithstanding  the  constant  de- 
mand upon  their  services,  the  answering  of 
myriads  of  foolish  questions,  these  two  gentle- 
men were  always  courteous,  smiling,  attentive 
and  stisfactory.  I  don't  believe  any  American  re- 
presentative of  this  company,  in  America,  could 
stand  the  strain  put  upon  these  Parisian  gentle- 
men. My  one  complaint  of  the  London  office 
is  that  newspaper  mail  is  not  sorted  and  dis- 
tributed for  several  days  after  its  receipt.  I  got 
no  newspapers  at  London;  they  were,  however, 
forwarded  to  Thos.  Cook  &  Son's  in  Naples, 
instead  of  either  of  their  two  advertised  agents, 
so  that  I  had  an  armful  of  Cleveland  daily  papers 
to  carry  back  to  my  hotel — papers  of  the  first 
week  in  July  and  this  was  the  last  week  in 
August. 

In  the  matter  of  trunks,  let  me  caution  any 
prospective  tourist  against  sending  one  by  the 
American  Express  Co.,  or  any  other  forwarding 
company  to  a  distant  point  by  Grand  Vitesse, 
which  is  expressing  it.  I  sent  two  from  Paris  to 
Naples,  and  was  required  to  pay  a  little  over  $7 
each  when  I  got  to  Naples.  There  is  no  end  of 
charges  every  time  it  crosses  a  frontier.  Every 
little  thirty-cent  office  gets  a  few  francs.  Take 
my  advice:  Don't  carry  a  trunk.  Carry  a  couple 
of  large  suit  cases  and  another  valise.  These 
you  can  always  carry  or  have  carried  into  your 
railway  carriage.  But  a  trunk  in  Europe  is, — 
what  Sherman  said  of  war. 

In  conclusion,  if  I  still  have  the  floor,  I  move 
that  in  1905  the  American  Institute  of  Homeo- 
pathy meet  in  New  York  City,  not  somewhere 
up-State,  but  in  that  city.     Do  I  hear  a  second? 

The  Editor. 


(Slobule*. 


— It  appears  to  have  become  almost  a  mania 
with  doctors  to  want  to  operate  on  cases  that 
are  so  unfortunate  as  to  fall  under  the  care  of  a 
certain  class  of  practitioners.  This  appears  to 
have  become  in  a  measure  contagious  with  a 
large    majority   of   physicians.      Operations    are 


being  made  right  and  left,  many  of  which  should 
not  be  made.  It  is  a  physician's  place  to  save 
limbs  and  other  members,  and  not  to  maiim 
people.  This  unfortunate  desire  to  cut  appears 
to  be  almost  universal  among  the  young  doctors 
just  out  of  college.  It  appears  as  if  too  many  of 
our  medical  schools  were  neglecting  therapeu- 
tics and  teaching  the  mechanical  part  of  surgery 
to  the  detriment  of  medicine.  We  believe  this  to 
be  a  great  error.— Floyd  Clendenin,  M.  D.  Ain't 
nobody's  ears  burning — is  it? 

—Don't  use  sugar  of  lead  in  the  eyes,  as  it  is 
very  liable  to  become  infiltrated  into  the  cornea 
and  form  an  opacity  that  cannot  be  removed. 
Hundreds  are  made  blind  from  eye  washes  that 
contain  sugar  of  lead   (plumbi  sub  acetate). 

—Don't  cauterize  an  inflamed  throat  with  ni- 
trate of  silver,  as  it  is  very  liable  to  drive  the  in- 
flammation down  into  the  bronchi,  setting  up  an 
inflammation  that  is  extremely  dangerous;  in 
fact,  such  inflammation  will  prove  fatal  in  nine 
cases  out  of  ten. 

—The  wedding  of  Dr.  Henry  C.  Aldrich  of 
Minneapolis,  and  Miss  Grace  W.  Reade,  of  same 
city,  took  place  in  September  at  St.  Paul  at  the 
residence  of  the  bride's  sister.  Wonder  if  this 
was  why  "  Handsome "  didn't  go  to  Boston 
and  defend  his  Registrarship.  Anyway  we  wish 
him  well  and  hope  he  may  live  long  and  prosper. 

—Says  the  Medical  Times,  four  oranges 
eaten  every  day  are  effective  in  removing  the 
desire  for  intoxicants.  One  should  be  eaten 
before  breakfast,  one  each  at  1 1  a.  m.,  3  p.  M.,  and 
6  p.  m.  Raisins  chewed  industriously  every  hour 
of  the  day  have  been  reported  as  effecting  a  like 
desirable  end. 

—We  have  received  two  books  within  the  past 
week  which  have  been  additions  which  we  gladly 
hail.  One  of  these  is  Dr.  Ralcy  Husted  Bell's 
"  The  Worth  of  Words  "  ;  the  other  Dr.  Sheldon 
Leavitt's  "  Psycho-Therapy."  Dr.  Bell  is  the 
editor-successor  to  Dr.  I.  N.  Love,  recently  de- 
ceased, Founder  and  Editor  of  the  Medical  Mir- 
ror; Dr.  Leavitt  needs  no  introduction  to  our 
homeopathic  profession.  We  have  browsed  in 
both  books  as  the  idle  moment  permitted  and  en- 
joyed what  we  have  seen  and  read.  In  a  later  is- 
sue we  hope  to  do  both  books  justice. 

—Dr.  J.  M.  Lee  of  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  whom 
everybody  knows,  and  so  knowing  loves  and  ad- 
mires, has  now  brought  his  original  venture  in 
the  Sanitarium  line  from  seven  beds  in  1898,  to 
thirty  beds  at  the  present  writing.  His  Medical, 
Surgical,  and  Obstetrical  Hospital  has  one  of  the 
finest  locations  in  Rochester.  It  presents  no  ap- 
pearance of  the  modern  hospital ;  being  more  like 
a  mansion  of  the  quality  in  a  first-class  neigh- 
borhood. Surely  all  the  comforts  of  a  home  will 
be  found  in  this  home-appearing  building. 

— Dr.  Biggar  had  an  interesting  paper  on 
"  Blackmail,"  in  a  recent  issue  of  the  Medical 
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Visitor.  It  shows  clearly  the  dangers  to  which 
even  the  best  of  surgeons  is  exposed  from  the  ir- 
responsible devils'  poor,  and  their  despicable  low- 
lived commission-attorneys.  We  commend  a 
careful  reading  of  the  cases  cited  by  Dr.  Biggar 
to  note  his  masterly  way  of  disposing  of  these 
dastardly  attempts  upon  himself  and  others. 

— Dr.  N.  Emmons  Paine,  of  West  Newton, 
Mass.,  who  has  charge  of  the  Newton  Sani- 
tarium, is  sending  out  a  handsome  postal-card 
photograph  reproduction  of  a  street  in  Bad  Nau- 
heim,  "Germany.  Dr.  Paine  has  the  artificial 
baths  which  are  as  nearly  equal  to  the  original 
as  anything  can  be  made.  1 1  _  i 

—Dr.  John  E.  White,  Medical  Director,  for- 
merly of  Cleveland,  now  at  Nordrach  Ranch, 
Colorado  Springs,  Col.,  three  miles  out  in  the 
country,  has  there  established  a  homeopathic  in- 
stitution for  the  treatment  of  tuberculosis  in  the 
earlier  stages.  He  follows  closely  the  German 
plan  of  treatment — living  out  of  doors  and  sleep- 
ing in  tents.  A  complete  rest  cure.  A  home,  not 
a  hospital. 

— The  New  England  Medical  Gazette  quoting 
from  an  exchange  says  that  "  impatiens  fulva — 
spotted  touch-me-not,"  and  sometimes  called  the 
"  jewel-weed,"  is  a  most  efficient  remedy  for 
poison-ivy  poisoning.  It  is  very  abundant  in  the 
water  courses  during  June  and  July  when  the 
various  forms  of  the  rhus  are  most  poisonous. 
The  seed-pods  burst  if  slightly  touched,  and  scat- 
ter the  seeds  all  around.  The  remedy  is  applied 
by  expressing  the  juice  of  the  plant  and  apply- 
ing it  to  the  skin  which  has  been  poisoned.  The 
color  of  the  flower  is  a  deep  orange,  and  the 
spots  of  a  reddish  brown.  The  lips  form  a  sac 
not  unlike  the  moccasin  flower  which  ends  in  a 
curved  spur. 

—Medical  Times  speaks  of  the  treatment  of 
obesity  with  a  milk  diet.  This  consists  simply 
in  directing  the  patient  to  take  nothing  but  milk, 
drinking  as  little  as  possible.  '  In  five  weeks  one 
patient  lost  twenty-one  pounds,  and  a  second  lost 
sixteen  pounds.  In  fifteen  years  the  quoted 
writer  has  treated  some  thirty  cases  of  obesity 
by  this  method  with  very  satisfactory  results. 
The  milk  is  taken  unboiled  and  cold.  In  the 
morning  it  may  be  taken  warm  with  a  bite  of 
bread.  The  milk  diet  is  ordinarily  continued 
from  four  to  nine  weeks,  after  which  the  midday 
meal  is  taken,  but  the  milk  is  continued  in  place 
of  supper.  Upon  an  average  the  patient  loses 
about  two  pounds  a  week.  It  is  better  borne  in 
summer  than  in  winter.  Constipation  is  not  an 
unfrequent  complication. 

— The  Homeopathic  World  has  some  good  sen- 
sible words  to  say  concerning  the  essentials  to 
the  acceptation  of  homeopathy.  It  is  not  the 
want  of  explanations  that  keeps  students  from 
taking  up  homeopathy ;  sweet  reasonableness  has 


never  been  the  distinguishing  feature  of  the  medi- 
cal profession.  The  half-heartedness  of  profes- 
sing homeopaths  has  had  a  far  greater  share  in 
retarding  progress  than  anything  in  homeopathy 
itself.  When  the  materials  of  homeopathy  have 
been  put  into  such  get-at-able  shape  that  the 
medical  man  of  average  intelligence  can  make 
practical  use  of  them,  the  failure  of  chemistry 
and  other  sciences  to  account  satisfactorily  for 
homeopathic  cures  will  form  no  bar  to  its  general 
acceptance.  The  principal  thing  that  homeopaths 
need  trouble  about  is — perfecting  the  practica- 
bility of  their  instruments  and  methods  :  apologies 
for  the  want  of  satisfactory  explanations  are 
entirely  gratuitous  and  out  of  place. 

— It  has  been  said  that  doctor's  bills  are  the 
last  paid,  but  this  is  incorrect.  There  is  one  paid 
later,  that  is  the  subscription  bill  for  a  medical 
journal. — The  Clinique. 

Speak  for  yourself,  brother!  This  magazine 
has  been  issued  over  twenty-five  years,  and  the 
publisher  has  never  had  occasion  to  register  a 
complaint  in  these  columns. 

— We  take  this,  possibly  a  trifle  belated  occa- 
sion to  thank  all  our  friendly  exchanges  for  their 
kindness  and  journalistic  courtesy  in  the  matter 
of  advertising  our  last  European  tour.  We  have 
already  said  this  is  private  correspondence  to 
many  of  the  "  press-gang,"  but  lest  we  forget 
some  we  take  this  means  of  expressing  our  obli- 
gation and  thanks,  with  a  promise  to  do  likewise 
for  any  editorial  brother,  or  to  do  any  other  jour- 
nalistic service  which  may  be  deemed  a  fair  re- 
quital. But  even  this  would  not  repay  the  hearty 
co-operation  and  sympathy  of  our  brethren. 
Here's  lookin'  at  yez  ! 

— What  might  very  easily  have  been  done  in 
the  beginning  and  so  saved  printers'  ink,  was 
done  to-day,  by  our  good  friend,  J.  Richey  Hor- 
ner, calling  upon  us  in  our  parish  office  and  ex- 
plaining what  seemed  so  very  peculiar  in  the  ex- 
pense account  for  the  Local  Committee's  bills 
during  and  preceding  the  meeting  of  the  Ameri- 
can Institute  of  Homeopathy  in  Cleveland.  The 
lump-sum  which  the  Treasurer's  bungling  clerk 
had  charged  up  against  J.  Richey  Horner  was  so 
great  that  it  very  properly  excited  question  as  to 
what  it  could  all  have  been  for,  unless  it  was  to 
bolster  up  his  Medical  and  Surgical  Reporter. 
The  itemized  account  which  now  lies  before  us 
shows  clearly  that  the  Medical  and  Surgical  Re- 
porter got  none  of  the  Local  Committee's  money  ; 
hence  we  take  back  what  we  said  about  that  for- 
merly, and  tender  our  apology  to  Dr.  Horner  and 
his  Reporter. 
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/Medical  Pro$re$? 


A  Medical  Achievement. 

— Lord  Macaulay  says :  Every  Clinician  Be- 
comes an  Historian.  Lord  Macaulay  briefly  epi- 
tomized history  as  the  "Record  of  Events."  Be 
it  so.  The  pleasant  task  of  collection  and  verifi- 
cation of  data  falls  upon  the  historian,  who  re- 
tells in  an  interesting  and  enthusiastic  manner 
the  lives  and  acts  of  others. 

In  medical  history  as  in  secular  the  value  of 
an  epoch  often  rests  upon  the  work  of  the  indi- 
vidual, and  the  true  portrayal  of  one  incident  in 
life  lends  color  to  the  complete  narrative.  Acts, 
not  words,  illustrate  the  advance  of  progress  in 
science  and  literature. 

The  desire  of  one  person  to  know  precisely 
why  another  individual  preferred  certain  meth- 
ods to  old-established  forms  necessitated  history. 
The  narrator  of  the  events  of  daily  life  is  the  true 
historian  and  produces  items  of  interest  worthy 
of  future  history.  The  construction  of  records 
from  this  material  constitutes  the  validity  and 
worth  of  the  article.  What  you  do  and  tell  to- 
day, if  approved,  your  fellow  man  will  perform 
to-morrow.  Therefore  the  discovery  of  an  aid 
to  the  burden  of  workaday  life  is  more  important 
than  determining  a  new  chemic  element.  One 
helps  the  masses ;  the  other  invites  speculation 
from  the  few.  History  thus  recites  incident,  in- 
cident depicts  facts,  and  facts  destroy  theories, 
as  the   following  abstract  convincingly  states: 

We  had  here  a  most  formidable  state  of 
things  to  deal  with  :  A  woman  in  child-bed,  with 
every  indication  of  septicaemia — a  double  pneu- 
monia;  probably  of  septic  origin,  with  constant 
pain  in  hip  and  lumbar  region,  with  persistent 
vomiting  and  diarrhea,  temp.  105.  A  large 
tympanitic  abdomen,  small  wiry  pulse,  cyanosis 
with  finger  nails  quite  purple.  Dr.  Tibbetts  sev- 
eral times  informed  me  that  I  could  look  for  a 
fatal  termination,  so  extreme  was  the  case.  . 
The  best  thing  to  do  was  to  curette,  which  was 
done,  and  followed  by  hot  bichloride  douches 
.  .  .  no  abatement  in  temperature.  Morphine 
had  to  be  given  hypodermically  to  comfort  pa- 
tient, besides  strychnine,  cactus,  brandy,  and  dig- 
italis to  support  the  heart's  action.  Just  here  I 
must  say  that  I  administered  anti-streptococcic 
serum  with  very  gratifying  results.  We  also 
used   injections   of   salt   solution.      I   believe   the 


benefit  from  these  injections  was  more  lasting  than 
from  those  of  serum.  Antiphlogistine  was  ap- 
plied over  hip,  lumbar  nerves,  and  sciatic  nerve. 
This  agent  (Antiphlogistine)  was  our  mainstay 
in  the  treatment  of  both  lungs  besides.  The  ab- 
domen became  as  large  as  before  confinement, 
hard  and  resonant  on  palpation.  Antiphlogistine 
was  therefore  spread  all  over  the  abdomen.  1 
know  of  no  preparation  that  has  been  brought  to 
the  attention  of  the  profession  of  late  years  de- 
serving of  higher  praise  in  all  inflammatory  con- 
ditions, no  matter  in  what  locality  such  may  be 
seated.  Poultices  have  been  abandoned  by  the 
writer  since  the  adoption  of  its  use. — Puerperal 
Septicaemia  Complicated  by  Septic  Double 
Pneumonia.  Abscess  of  Thigh. — Recovery. — 
C.  C.  Partridge,  M.  D.,  in  American  Surgery  and 
Gynecology,  October,  1902. 

Had  it  not  been  for  Antiphlogistine,  what 
would  have  been  the  result  of  the  case?  Again, 
had  it  not  been  for  Antiphlogistine,  what  pleas- 
ure would  the  attending  physician  have  taken  in 
making  a  public  record  of  his  case ': 

The  inference  is  marked.  Here  is  a  patient  in 
extremis  with  the  entire  900  official  remedies  of 
the  Pharmacopoeia  at  the  disposal  of  consultant 
and  attendant.  Every  surgical  and  medical  ac- 
cessory available,  and  yet  one  pharmaceutic 
preparation  proves  adequate  to  the  emergency. 
Demonstrating  beyond  criticism  that  Antiphlo- 
gistine should  be  applied  in  every  process  of  in- 
flammation. That  Antiphlogistine  relieves  bin  id 
pressure    tension    by    induction    of    osmosis    and 

dialysis. 

♦ 

Various  Traveling  Agents. 

The  Phillips  Company  of  New  York,  with  its 
Emulsion  of  Cod  Liver  Oil  and  its  famous  Di- 
gestible Cocoa  has  invaded  our  precincts  and 
left  of  its  specimens  a  few.  This  company  has 
always  enjoyed  a  favorable  place  in  the  affections 
of  the  profession,  principally  because  it  sticl 
known  facts,  and  does  not  fill  its  drummers'  grips 
with  every  little  new  thing  in  pharmacy  that  flits 
athwart  the  medical  horizon.  We  are  always 
glad  to  see  their  representative  come  to  our  of- 
fice and  talk  matters  over — though  his  articles 
are  as  familiar  to  us  as  to  the  others  of  the  pro- 
fession. 

This  recalls  the  fact  that  the  representative  of 
a  Chicago  house  pervaded  the  sanctity  of  our 
privacy  a  few  days  since  with  a  formaldehyde 
apparatus  which  he  kindly  set  fire  to  and  filled  our 
eves  and  nostrils  with  the  sweet-smelling  stuff. 
This   wasn't    so  bad    as   his   later   propositions: 


Namely,  that  if  we  would  send  at  least  twelve 
orders  for  the  $5  machine  to  our  druggist,  then 
the  said  druggist  would  submit  to  us  a  blank  to 
fill  in  to  the  effect  that  we  had  prescribed  this 
dozen,  and  after  signing  same  it  would  be  for- 
warded to  the  home  office,  whereupon,  as  a  re- 
ward of  merit,  we  would  receive  free  one  $5 
generator !  "  And  what  becomes  of  the  testi- 
monial which  we  have  been  induced  to 
sign  by  our  druggist,  and  which  he  there- 
upon sends  to  your  chief  office  in  Chicago?  " 
"  Oh,  nothing!  Just  filed  away."  Sort  of  cool 
proposition,  that,  anyway.  Perhaps  there  are 
here  and  there  some  practitioners  who  believe 
that  such  a  testimonial  would  be  "just  filed 
away,"  and  not  used  to  catch  other  unwary  prac- 
titioners. And  at  the  last  we  were  importuned 
to  write  across  the  face  of  one  of  our  visiting 
cards  that  we  had  received  a  visit  from  this  mod- 
est representative  in  order  that  he  might  forward 
it  to  his  principals.  It  was  truly  refreshing — the 
visit  of  this  drummer-man.  We  don't  often 
meet  with  his  kind  nowadays.  We  haven't  a 
u  ord  to  say  against  that  which  he  was  hawking. 
We  suppose  it  is  all  right.  We  merely  criticise 
the  manner  of  doing  business  of  this  firm. 

Other  agents  find  their  way  into  our  parish  oc- 
casionally from  book  publishers  and  medicine 
people,  and  we  usually  find  them  cultured  gen- 
tlemen, considerate  of  our  time,  and  respectful  of 
our  criticism — if  we  have  any.  Many  of  these 
ask  permission  to  leave,  or,  later  on,  to  send  us 
some  of  their  wares.  They  do  not  at  once  pile  up 
a  half-dozen  bottles  on  our  mantel ;  or  send  us  by 
special  delivery  the  same  quantity  of  what  we  do 
not  need,  or  do  not  want,  and  receiving,  do  not 
know  what  to  do  to  get  rid  of  it. 

Some  of  these  firms  are  content  with  the  fact 
that  their  agent  called  upon  us  and  was  kindly 
received ;  they  do  not  make  that  a  pretense  for 
sending  us  "boiler-plate"  letters,  and  blotters, 
and  Clinical  Excerpta,  and  a  hatful  of  reprints — 
all  of  which  we  do  not  want — as  we  have  no  open 
fire  in  our  remodeled  house. 

It  sometimes  seems  to  us  that  many  manu- 
facturers of  medical  products  regard  the  medical 
profession  as  an  aggregation  of  silly  billies — 
upon  whom  any  old  thing  may  be  foisted ;  who 
will  believe  anything  that  is  told  them,  or  who 
will  sit  up  nights  to  read  these  wonderful  cases 
printed  in  the  advertising  pages  of  the  various 
journals.  Our  experience  of  the  profession  is 
the  direct  opposite  of  that.  Wherever  we  go,  and 
speak  with  the  Man  behind  the  Medical  Case,  he 
invariably  says,  in  words  and  figures  as  follows, 
to  wit :  "  Oh,  yes !  one  of  those  New  York  or 
Chicago  pharmacal  drummers  called  yesterday 
and  piled  up  that  row  of  Cod  Liver  oil.  To-mor- 
row I  will  dump  them  into  the  ash  barrel;  that 
will  be  the  end  of  that ;  but  next  week,  and  for 
many  weary  weeks  to  come,  there  will  be  letters 
and  more  letters,  and  magazines,  and  reprints, 
and  a  hundred-and-one  other  fool  things,  with 
which  no  busy  man  ever  cares  to  bother ;  but  they 
come  and  keep  on  coming.  There  is  nothing  to 
do  but  drop  them  in  the  furnace." 


Ask  any  busy  practitioner  what  he  does  with 
the  armful  of  "literature"  which  comes  to  him  in 
every  day's  mail,  ye  manufacturers,  and  then 
wonder  at  your  fool-policy  of  treating  the  mod- 
ern doctor  as  if  he  had  no  books,  and  read  no 
journals;  as  if  he  believed  everything  your  well- 
dressed  but  pipe-smoke-reeking  representatives 
told  him;  as  if  he  would  buy  everything  that  is 
marketed,  in  order  to  receive  free  a  $5  generator, 
a  handful  of  cheap  blotters,  a  picture  with  your 
name  blown  ineradicably  into  its  most  prominent 
part,  or  some  other  useless  desk  appurtenance. 
Some  day  you  will  learn  that  you  must  deal  with 
the  doctor  as  if  he  knew  something  one  or  two 
removes  above  his  medicine  box ;  until  then  you 
will  go  on  squandering  untold  thousands  of  dol- 
lars in  printing,  in  sampling,  and  in  traveling 
agents,  who  disgust  instead  of  winning  patrons. 
♦ 

Items. 

— I  have  recently  had  occasion  to  prescribe 
Peptenzyme  in  a  case  of  vomiting  of  pregnancy 
in  a  woman,  age  thirty-five,  primipara.  She  suf- 
fered intensely  from  nausea  immediately  after 
eating,  having  been  able  to  retain  scarcely  any 
food  for  nearly  three  weeks.  Various  digestive 
compositions  were  employed  without  the  least 
benefit,  some  even  seeming  to  aggravate  the 
trouble.  I  put  her  on  Peptenzyme,  two  tablets 
after  each  meal.  She  has  not  vomited  since  tak- 
ing the  first  dose  about  two  weeks  ago.  I  never 
saw  a  drug  act  so  promptly  nor  so  uniformly  as 
has  Peptenzyme.  I  do  not  believe  there  is  an- 
other agent  of  its  class  on  the  market  that  ap- 
proaches it  in  therapeutic  value.  I  have  also  used 
the  remedy  in  Gastric  Catarrh  and  atonic  dys- 
pepsia with  absolutely  positive  results.  It  does 
not  wear  out  like  many  of  the  so-called  digestive 
compounds,  especially  some  of  the  stuff  on  the 
market  that  is  sold  to  physicians  at  twenty-five 
cents  per  ounce,  and  which  is  composed  princi- 
pally of  sugar  of  milk  and  other  cheap  agents  to 
add  bulk,  with  just  sufficient  pepsin  to  give  them 
the  characteristic  smell.  My  advice  to  the  pro- 
fession is  to  use  Peptenzyme  wherever  and 
whenever  such  an  agent  is  indicated.  In  the 
vomiting  of  pregnancy  it  is  sometimes  best  to 
give  one  tablet  one-half  hour  before  eating  and 
one  immediately  after.  , 

In  indigestion,  where  there  is  malnutrition  and 
consequent  tissue  waste  without  repair,  Pepten- 
zyme will  act  in  a  most  agreeable  and  satisfac- 
tory manner.  When  given  to  the  habitual 
drinker  after  a  "booze"  it  will  assist  in  correcting 
the  gastric  trouble  and  enfeebled  nerve  condition 
that  almost  robs  him  of  a  conscious  individuality. 
— Most  truly  yours,  Joseph  N.  Davis,  M.  D., 
Kansas. 

—I  have  used  a  Dietz  lantern  in  my  driving  for 
a  year  and  it  has  given  entire  satisfaction.  I 
have  used  it  over  rough  roads  and  on  nights 
when  the  wind  was  high,  but  it  never  went  out. 
I  consider  my  lantern  a  treasure,  and  in  conver- 
sation with  other  doctors  have  lauded  it  highly.— 
E.  E.  Lowry,  Lockington,  O. 
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Blood  Treatment— Practitioner's  Experience. 

BY   S.    E.    FOWLER,   M.   1).,    M.    !•".. ,   PH.   D. 

For  a  number  of  years  I  have  been  using  and 
prescribing  bovinine,  and  with  such  gratifying 
results  that  I  desire  to  call  the  attention  of  as 
many  of  my  brother  practitioners  to  it  as  I  can, 
meaning,  of  course,  those  who  are  not  now  using 
it.  My  attention  was  called  to  it  several  years 
ago  in  a  case  where  I  was  called  in  consultation, 
and  I  saw  such  happy  results  from  its  use  that  1 
lost  no  time  in  thoroughly  testing  it  myself. 


The  Treatment  of  Malnutrition. 

BY   S.    J.    MOREMENj   M.   D. 

The  treatment  of  malnutrition  is  a  matter  of 
the  first  importance,  since  the  correction  of  this 
factor  will,  in  a  great  many  instances,  put  our 
patients  on  a  plane  where  recovery  is  possible. 

The  following  brief  clinical  histories  will 
serve  to  give  one  an  idea  of  the  value  of  the  treat- 
ment here  given  indorsement. 

Case  I. — Child  age  four.  This  child  was  de- 
licate, and  extremely  thin.  His  loss  of  flesh 
dated  back  four  months  previous,  when  he  was 
sick  with  pneumonia.  When  first  seen  by  me  he 
was  pale,  very  weak  and  had  no  appetite.  I  at 
once  put  him  on  teaspoonful  doses  of  Trophonine, 
and  his  progress  toward  recovery  was  without 
draw-back  after  this.  In  three  weeks  time  he 
was  fully  recovered,  and  since  then  has  had  ex- 
cellent health  and  strength. 

Case  II. — This  woman,  age  thirty-two,  had 
suffered  a  miscarriage  six  weeks  before,  and  had 
had  many  profuse  hemorrhages.  When  I  was 
called  she  was  very  weak  and  anaemic,  and  had 
lost  flesh  very  considerably ;  she  had  no  appetite. 
I  ordered  her  to  have  a  wineglassful  of  Tropho- 
nine, four  times  daily.  This  acted  in  the  happiest 
and  most  speedy  manner.  The  patient  gained 
strength,  and  could  declare  herself  stronger  the 
second  day  after  beginning  the  Trophonine.  She 
took  it  three  weeks,  and  at  the  end  of  that  time 
she  had  red  lips,  had  regained  her  flesh,  and  was 
in  every  way  well. — The  Dietetic  and  Hygienic 

Gazette. 

♦ 

Myxoedema. 

In  a  discussion  on  myxredema  before  the" 
Medico-Chirurgical  Society  of  Louisville.  Dr.  F. 
C.  Wilson  stated  that  he  has  seen  several  cases  in 
which  he  had  used  Iodothyrine  with  very  prompt 


results.  One  of  the  patients  had  considerable  in- 
duration of  the  knee,  and  it  softened  and  disap- 
peared promptly  under  the  action  of  this  remedy. 
He  thought  there  had  been  no  return  though  the 
lady  moved  away  from  the  city  and  he  lost  sight 
of  her.  She  was  back  here  on  a  visit,  but  he  did 
not  think  to  make  inquiry  about  the  ultimate  re- 
sults, but  supposed  there  had  been  no  further 
trouble  or  she  would  have  mentioned  it.  Jn  an- 
other case  induration  was  manifest  under  the 
chin.  On  two  different  occasions  this  has  dis- 
appeared under  the  use  of  Iodothyrine  and  thy- 
roid extract. 

Excessive  Proteid  Diet. 

It  doesn't  require  much  of  an  argument  to 
show  that  good  material  must  go  into  the  twenty- 
story  building  if  it  is  to  be  solid  and  secure. 

Yet  a  great  many  people  seem  to  think  that  it 
matters  little  what  kind  of  material  goes  into  the 
building  of  the  human  structure  ! 

They  offer  the  body  thistles,  and  ask  it  to  give 
back  figs. 

They  feed  on  thorns  and  expect  to  pick  roses. 

Later,  they  find  they  have  sown  indigestion 
and  are  reaping  ptomaines. 

It's  a  wonderful  laboratory,  this  human  body. 
But  it  can't  prevent  the  formation  of  deadly 
poisons  within  its  very  being. 

Indeed,  the  alimentary  tract  may  be  regarded 
as  one  great  laboratory  for  the  manufacture  of 
dangerous  substances.  "Biliousness"  is  a  forci- 
ble illustration  of  the  formation  and  the  absorp- 
tion of  poisons,  due  largely  to  an  excessive 
proteid  diet.  The  nervous  symptoms  of  the 
dyspeptic  are  often  but  the  physiological  demon- 
strations of  putrefactive  alkaloids. 

Appreciating  the  importance  of  the  command, 
"  Keep  the  bowels  open.''  The  Antikamnia 
Chemical  Company  offers  laxative  Antikamnia 
and  quinine  tablets,  the  laxative  dose  of  which  is 
one  or  two  tablets,  every  two  or  three  hours,  as 
indicated.  When  a  cathartic  is  desired,  admin- 
ister the  laxative  Antikamnia  and  quinine  tablets 
as  directed  and  follow  with  a  saline  draught  the 
next  morning,  before  breakfast.  This  will  hasten 
peristaltic  action  and  assist  in  removing,  at  once, 
the  accumulated  fecal  matter. 


Items  of  Interest. 

Thinking  that  a  report  of  a  few  cases  in  which 
T  have  used  bovinine  might  prove  interesting  I 
herewith  make  a  note  of  them. 

Case  I. — R.  J.,  male,  fourteen  years  old,  severe 


case  of  typhoid  fever.  Was  called  in  during  the 
fourth  week.  Found  patient  very  much  emaciat- 
ed, and  unable  to  retain  any  nourishment.  Had 
very  little  hope  of  being  able  to  pull  him  through, 
on  this  account.  However,  decided  to  try  bovi- 
nine  per  rectum,  to  sustain  him  until  I  could 
overcome  the  extreme  irritability  of  the  stomach. 
The  results  were  so  good  that  we  continued  its 
use  thus  for  four  days.  We  then  began  giving  it 
by  mouth,  diluted  with  ale  (this  being  relished 
by  the  patient),  to  the  exclusion  of  almost  all 
other  nutrition  for  seven  days.  His  recovery 
was  so  rapid,  and  he  gained  in  strength  so  fast, 
that  I  was  actually  astonished.  1  am  positive  that 
there  is  nothing  else  that  could  possibly  have 
given  such  good  results  in  this  case  as  did  bovi- 
nine. 

Case  II. — Mrs.  S.,  thirty-six  years  old,  mother 
of  five  children,  youngest  eight  months  and  nurs- 
ing. Mother  and  child  both  very  anaemic,  mother 
complained  of  "feeling  tired"  all  the  time.  No 
appetite.  No  energy.  Prescribed  bovinine  in 
teaspoonful  doses,  four  times  daily,  gradually  in- 
creased to  a  tablespoonful  four  times  daily. 

Patient  called  again  in  a  weeks  time.  Could 
notice  a  decided  improvement.  Said  she  was  feel- 
ing much  better.  Ordered  treatment  continued. 
Saw  patient  no  more  for  three  weeks,  when  the 
improvement  was  so  noticeable  both  in  mother 
and  child  that  I  advised  her  to  continue  the 
bovinine  for  a  few  weeks  longer.  Saw  her  again 
in  two  weeks,  and  the  change  was  so  great  that 
it  was  hard  to  realize  that  it  was  the  same  woman 
who  had  begun  taking  bovinine  six  weeks  pre- 
viously. She  stated  that  she  felt  better  in  every 
way  than  she  had  for  years ;  and  although  she 
was  nursing  a  child,  she  had  gained  fourteen 
pounds  in  weight  since  she  began  taking  bovinine 
and  in  this  case  bovinine  and  its  vehicle  was  the 
only  medication  used. 

—There  are  seven  cogent  reasons  worthy  of 
reproducing  why  the  Warren  method  of  teaching 
the  deaf  to  "  hear  with  their  eyes  "  is  the  best : 

i. — It  is  the  simplest.  No  unnecessary  study 
of  invisible  articulative  positions.  2. — It  is  the 
most  natural.  No  "mouthing"  or  exaggeration 
of  the  expressions.  3. — It  is  the  quickest. 
Covers  in  ten  lessons  the  ground  which  the  older 
methods  require  from  25  to  35  lessons  to  cover. 
4. — It  is  the  most  thorough.  The  thirty  lessons 
of  the  course  give  twenty  lessons  of  practical  ap- 
plication in  conversation,  reading,  etc.,  besides 
constant  drill  in  the  expressions.  5. — It  is  the 
most  scientific.  No  word  or  sentence  is  given  for 
study  containing  any  expression  until  that  ex- 
pression has  been  described  and  studied.  6. — It 
is  the  most  direct.  The  cipher  svstem  of  instruc- 
tion eliminates  vagueness  in  practice,  and  enables 
the  teacher  to  come  into  closest  touch  with  the 
pupil.  7. — The  mechanical  apparatus  of  instruc- 
tion is  the  most  complete.  Half-tone  pictures  of 
all  the  expressions,  and  a  printed  book  of  lesson 
sheets  both  of  which  become  the  propertv  of  the 
pupil.  The  Warren  School  of  Articulation  and 
Expression  Reading  is  located  at  124  East 
Twentv-eisrhth  Street.  New  York  City. 


— The  New  York  Homeopathic  Medical  College 
and  Hospital  has  inaugurated  a  three-weeks  Prac- 
titioners' Course,  commencing  April  27.  This 
course  is  open  to  advanced  students  in  medicine 
as  well  as  graduates.  It  also  aims,  as  far  as  pos- 
sible, to  be  a  purely  clinical  course.  The  great 
hospital  connections  of  this  College  will  furnish 
clinical  material  that  can  be  seen  in  no  other  city 
in  this  country.  The  College  has  the  best  equip- 
ped laboratary  of  any  medical  school,  and  in  the 
Practitioners'  Course  there  will  be  thirty-six 
hours  of  practical  laboratory  work  in  urinalysis, 
bacteriology,  and  blood-analysis.  There  will  be 
forty-seven  hours  of  operative  work  in  surgery 
and  gynecology.  There  will  be  personal  bedside 
instruction  at  the  Metropolitan  Hospital  of  over 
one  thousand  beds.  Every  department  of  medicine 
and  surgery  will  be  covered.  Above  all,  Home- 
opathy will  be  taught  throughout  the  whole  course. 
A  fee  of  twenty  dollars  covers  the  entire  course 
or  any  part  of  it  that  may  be  desired,  and  in- 
cludes a  certificate  of  attendance.  The  class 
will  positively  be  limited  to  one  hundred.  Read 
the  advertisemnt  of  the  course  in  this  Journal 
and  for  announcement,  address  George  W. 
Roberts,  M.  D.,  Secretary,  No.  170  West  Fifty- 
ninth  Street,  New  York. 

— The  only  medium  for  practical  adaptation 
of  the  phenomena  of  osmosis  and  dialysis  to  in- 
flammation is  Antiphlogistine.  The  cutaneous 
reflex  dilates  the  superficial  and  contracts  the 
deep-sweated  blood  (vessels.  Applied  thick  and 
warm,  congestion  is  resolved  and  absorption 
hastened.  Effect  immediate  and  permanent. 
Endorsed  by  an  ethical  and  critical  profession. 

— Walter  K.  Hill,  who  has  for  the  past  two 
years  been  general  press  agent  of  the  F.  F. 
Proctor  theaters,  has  resigned  and  gone  to  Chi- 
cago to  open  a  Western  news  bureau.  Mr.  Hill 
leaves  with  the  peculiar  distinction  of  being  per- 
haps the  only  press  agent  of  a  New  York  theater 
who  never  disseminated  a  "fake"  story  or  issued 
a  sensational  article.  It  is,  probably,  for  that 
reason  that  the  Proctor  theaters  have  received 
more  columns  of  press  notice  than  has  been  ac- 
corded to  any  other  theatrical  firm  in  New  York. 

— Dr.  N.  Emmons  Paine,  of  the  West  Newton, 
Mass.,  Sanatorium,  is  accompanying  a  patient 
who  desires  to  spend  a  few  weeks  at  European 
health  resorts.  The  doctor  will  be  absent  about 
one  hundred  days,  and  for  the  service  will  receive 
a  fee  of  $15,000,  and  all  expenses  paid.  He  will 
return  early  in  January. 

—Dr.  Charles  W.  Perkins,  Jr.,  of  Chester,  Pa., 
has  been  appointed  an  assistant  surgeon  in  the 
United  States  Navy.  Dr.  Perkins  graduated  from 
Hahnemann  College,  with  honors  in  the  class  of 
tqot. 

— Dr.  D.  M.  Nottingham  of  Lansing,  Mich., 
announces  that  the  extra  demands  which  will  be 
made  upon  his  time  during  the  coming  session  of 
the  Legislature  has  caused  him  to  form  a  partner- 
ship with  his  son.  Dr.  P>ret  Nottingham. 


/Medical  progress 


Some  Experiences  with  flay  den's  Virburnum 
Compound. 

BY   THE  EDITOR. 

Dysmenorrhea,  that  is  to  say,  pain  occurring 
once  a  month  and  which  appears  to  depend  upon 
menstruation  or  ovulation,  while  it  may  arise 
from  any  one  of  several  causes,  is  to  a  very  great 
extent  dependent  upon  an  idiosyncrasy  of  the  in- 
dividual as  a  condition  which  seems  to  produce 
intolerable  pain  in  one  person,  but  may  exist  with- 
out producing  any  discomfort  or  suffering  in 
another.  In  these  cases,  as  in  many  others,  every 
woman  is  a  law  to  herself,  and  proves  the  neces- 
sity of  applying  the  homeopathic  law. 

Nearly  all  writers  upon  this  subject  classify 
the  varieties  of  dysmenorrhea  as  follows :  ob- 
structive or  mechanical,  spasmodic,  membranous, 
ovarian,  congestive,  and  neuralgic. 

It  is  claimed  by  some  gynecologists  that  dys- 
menorrhea in  the  majority  of,  if  not  in  all,  cases, 
is  due  to  mechanical  obstruction,  and  that,  owing 
to  the  narrowing  of  the  canal,  the  uterus  has  to 
contract  more  vigorously  and  powerfully  in  order 
to  force  the  blood  to  pass  the  constriction  or 
narrowing  of  the  canal,  and  that  the  pain  ex- 
perienced is  due  to  these  violent  contractions. 
But,  while  dysmenorrhea  is  far  from  uncommon, 
manifest  obstruction  to  the  passage  of  the  men- 
strual fluid  is  rare,  and  the  pain  in  dysmenorrhea, 
where  there  is  known  obstructive  conditions,  is 
not  extremelv  severe ;  it  is  often  most  excruciat- 
ing wdiere  there  is  no  apparent  obstruction.  In 
neuralgic  dysmenorrhea,  in  which  may  be  in- 
cluded the  spasmodic  form,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  pain  is  excessive  and  out  of  proportion  to  the 
cause. 

The  rest  of  the  cases  of  dysmenorrhea  en- 
countered in  practice  are  of  the  spasmodic  form, 
and  associated  with  a  general  neurotic  condition. 
In  these  cases  there  is  apt  to  lie  more  or  less  re- 
flex manifestations,  headaches,  pains  in  the  eyes, 
neuralgic  faceaches,  intestinal  colic,  etc.,  with  or 
without  pelvic  manifestations. 

Membranous  dysmenorrhea,  in  which  form  the 
decidual   membrane  is  cast  off  in  one  or  more 


large  pieces,  instead  of  passing  away  by  disin- 
tegration, is  comparatively  rare.  It  is  often 
associated  with  a  low  state  of  health  and  is  some- 
times a  form  of  endometritis. 

In  ovarian  dysmenorrhea  the  pain  is  in  the 
ovarian  region,  and  not  in  the  uterine,  and  the 
ovary  or  ovaries  are  tender  on  pressure.  Very 
little  is  known  of  the  cause  of  this  condition,  but 
it  may  be  regarded  as  a  variety  of  the  neuralgic 
ur  congestive  form. 

Congestive  dysmenorrhea. — This  is  said  to 
comprise  all  forms  which  cannot  be  classified 
under  the  preceding  divisions.  It  may  be  as- 
sociated with  inflammation  of  the  uterus,  ple- 
thora, or  exist  without  any  apparent  abnormal 
condition.  It  often  follows  upon  exposure  to 
cold. 

In  the  treatment  of  dysmenorrhea  there  are 
two  indications  to  meet:  first,  at  least  in  the 
opinion  of  the  patient,  to  relieve  the  pain,  which 
is  often  unbearable ;  and,  second,  which  is  none 
the  less  important,  to  remove  the  condition  upon 
which  the  disease  depends.  For  the  first  of  these 
indications,  which  is  the  same,  in  all  forms, 
Hayden's  Viburnum  Compound  has  proven  one 
of  the  best  of  helps,  and  as  nearly  a  specific  as 
any  remedy  can  be,  when  we  recall  that  no  two 
cases  any  more  than  any  two  individuals  are 
alike.  It  is  antispasmodic,  soothing,  and  quiet- 
ing, without  injuring  the  nervous  system,  and,  in 
many  cases,  particularly  in  the  spasmodic  and 
congestive  forms,  sufficient  of  itself  to  effect  a 
cure. 

In  true  obstructive  dysmenorrhea  recourse 
must  be  had  to  surgical  procedures  to  open  a  free 
passage  by  dilating  or  cutting  the  canal ;  and 
sometimes  to  electricity.  Dilatation  of  the  canal 
is  also  of  service  in  some  cases  of  the  spasmodic 
form,  but  it  is  rarely  required,  as  internal  treat- 
ment, particularly  with  Hayden's  Viburnum 
Compound,  will  usually  give  speedy  relief.  If 
the  patient  is  anaemic  or  debilitated,  tonic  and 
restorative  treatment  is  demanded,  and  in  neu- 
ralgic cases  the  systemic  condition  must  lie  looked 
after. 

In  the  congestive  form  aconite  or  belladonna 
are  the  most  frequently  useful  remedies,  or  secale, 
where  the  discharge  is  dark  and  lumpy. 

Ijt  goes  without  saying  that  resort  should  never 
be  had  to  opium  or  its  derivatives  or  to  other 
narcotics  or  hypnotics  to  dull  the  pain,  or  the 
last  state  of  that  woman  may  be  worse  than  the 
first. 

Cask  I. — Mrs.  S.  had  suffered  for  several 
vears     from     spasmodic     dysmenorrhea,     as     a 


thorough  examination  did  not  disclose  any  ab- 
normal condition.  She  had  taken  morphine 
without  benefit  except  that  it  dulled  the  pain  for 
the  time.  She  was  put  upon  Hayden's  Viburnum 
Compound,  a  teaspoonful  every  three  hours,  be- 
ginning on  the  day  the  menses  should  appear 
and  continued  during  the  period.  The  second 
dose  gave  relief,  and  no  more  pain  was  experi- 
enced. This  treatment  was  given  for  several 
months  and  resulted  in  a  complete  cure. 

Case  II. — Miss  C,  eighteen  years  old,  had 
suffered  from  dysmenorrhea  of  the  neuralgic 
type  from  the  time  of  her  first  menstruation. 
Discharge  scanty,  dark.  As  she  was  somewhat 
anaemic  and  debilitated  she  was  given  tonic  treat- 
ment and  Hayden's  Viburnum  Compound.  Im- 
provement was  manifest  almost  immediately,  and 
in  three  or  four  months  she  was  cured. 


Items  of  Interest. 

— Aletris  Cordial  is  indicated  as  a  prophylactic 
remedy  against  post-partum  hemorrhage,  uterine 
weakness,  great  development  of  the  fetus  and  of 
the  adnexa,  and  in  those  cases  in  which  there  is 
disposition   to  hemorrhages. 

— A  book  with  a  mission  is  a  clear  and  undis- 
guised advertisment  of  Johnson  &  Johnson,  of 
New  Brunswick,  N.  ].,  LI.  S.  A.  But  it  com- 
presses within  a  few  pages  so  much  valuable  in- 
formation for  an  ordinary  general  practitioner, 
that  we  take  pleasure  in  calling  attention  to  it 
globule-wise. 

— Sick-rooms  in  March  require  disinfecting 
and  deodorizing  more  than  at  any  other  season. 

Tightly  closed  doors  and  windows  render 
thorough  ventilation  impossible. 

To  prevent  mal-odors  and  destroy  disease 
germs,  keep  Piatt's  Chlorides  in  the  vessels  re- 
ceiving the  discharges. 

To  purify  the  air,  a  towel  or  cloth  moistened 
with  Piatt's  Chlorides  should  be  frequently  waft- 
ed about  and  then  hung  up  in  the  room. 

— Dr.  Kraft's  party  will  sail  from  New  York 
for  Naples  on  June  30.  Be  wise  and  do  not  put 
off  joining  this  social  party  until  too  late.  A 
number  of  people  are  already  enrolled.  This  is 
going  to  be  an  actual  personally  conducted  partv. 
No  need  for  a  dressmaker  in  the  house  for  a 
month  beforehand.  Old  clothing  and  shoes  will 
be  worn  to  be  comfortable.  Going  to  have  a 
good  time — a  regular  junketing  tour  of  the  Lazy 
Club. 

— The  Newton  Sanatorium  under  the  super- 
intendency  and  personal  care  of  Dr.  N.  Emmons 
Paine  at  West  Newton,  Mass.,  is  one  of  the 
progressive  institutions  of  the  day.  The  build- 
ing is  fireproof,  with  floors  and  walls  deafened 
to  insure  quiet ;  it  has  double  plate-glass  win- 
dows ;  showing  in  these  few  words  how  carefullv 
a  nervous  patient  is  guarded  against  noises  and 
disturbances.     The    surroundings    are    ideal    for 


those  who  need  to  be  out-of-doors.  Dr.  Paine 
is  a  deservedly  popular  genteleman,  who  makes  a 
personal  friend  of  each  patron  of  his  sanatorium. 

— On  the  front  facade  of  a  very  stylish  apart- 
ment house  in  our  city,  mirabile  dictu,  there  ap- 
pears a  doctor's  sign !  and  underneath  another 
sign,  done  in  black-and-gold,  with  this  legend 
thereupon  :  "  All  Deliveries  in  the  Rear!  " 

— We  excerpt  the  following  from  the  Toledo 
Medical  Compend  by  David  E.  Bowman,  M.  D., 
Toledo,  Ohio,  Professor  of  Obstetrics,  etc., 
Toledo  Medical  College.  "The  elimination  of  the 
toxins  is  too  frequently  overlooked  in  these  cases. 
Formerly,  in  their  efforts  to  relieve  the  distressing 
symptoms,  the  profession  have  used  remjedies 
which  produced  stomachic  disturbances,  arrest  of 
secretions,  constipation,  etc.  I  find  nothing  better 
to  overcome  the  congested  condition,  in  these 
cases,  than  two  Laxative  Antikamnia  and  Quinine 
Tablets  given  every  3  hours.  If  needed,  follow 
with  a  seidlitz  powder  or  other  saline  draught  the 
next  morning,  before  breakfast.  This  will  hasten 
peristaltic  action  and  assist  in  removing,  at  once, 
the  accumulated  fecal  matter.  Heroin  hydro- 
chloride has  been  so  largely  used  for  coughs  and 
respiratory  affections  that  it  needs  little  or  no  rec- 
ommendation in  this  class  of  cases,  but  the  fa- 
vorable synergetic  action  of  this  drug  used  with 
antikamnia,  is,  I  believe,  not  sufficiently  appreciat- 
ed. Antikamnia  &  Heroin  Tablets  will  be  found 
useful  by  every  practitioner,  particularly  during 
the  winter  and  spring  months.  The  antikamnia 
not  only  adds  potency  to  the  respiratory  stimulant 
and  expectorant  qualities  of  the  heroin,  but  it 
prevents  the  slight  nausea  which  may  at  times 
follow  its  administration  alone." 

- — "  Well,  what  is  the  matter  with  your  hus- 
band? "  the  physician  asked,  as  he  laid  down  his 
repair-kit  and  removed  his  gloves. 

"  Imaginary  insomnia,"  replied  Mrs.  Fosdick. 

"Imaginary  insomnia?"  repeated  the  physi- 
cian inquiringly. 

'  That's  what  it  is.  He  thinks  he  doesn't  sleep 
at  night,  but  he  gets  lots  more  sleep  than  I  do." 

— From  Fairfax,  W.  Va.,  there  comes  to  the 
American  Casualty  Insurance  Company  the  fol- 
lowing very  self-explanatory  epistle,  says  the 
New  York  Post. 

"  Gentlemen:  I  found  Charles  A.  Willis  on  the 
hands  of  the  Phoenix  Bridge  Company,  who 
was  working  on  the  Pigeon  bridge  on  the  20th 
day  of  November  892,  Fryday  at  12  o'clock 
a.  m.  unconscious  from  a  fall  from  the  top  of  said 
bridge  which  is  thirty-nine  feet  from  where  he 
started  to  where  he  lit.  And  his  injuries  was 
caused  by  stopping  too  sudden.  He  had  hem- 
orrhage of  the  stomach  and  injury  to  the  verte- 
bra, which  produced  nervous  disorder  of  his 
whole  system.  I  treated  him  ten  days,  and  I 
don't  see  why  he  lived,  he  is  alive  and  in  a  good 
way  to  recovery  from  his  injuries.  Time  will 
bring  him  as  good  as  he  was  before  the  accident. 
"  Yours  respectfully, 


/Medical  pro^re?? 


A   Report  of    Two   Cases   of  Septicaemia   Sue 
cessfully  Treated  with  ft,  0,  Medicinal. 


BY 


MELVILLE.     M.     1).,     BAKERSFIELD,     VT. 


Case  I. —  February  6,  1894,  was  called  to  see 
Homer  I!.,  aged  14,  who  had  been  ill  with  a  swell- 
ing in  the  right  groin  for  three  weeks.  He  had 
been  treated  with  hot  applications,  etc.,  but  dur- 
ing that  time  abcess  continued  to  grow,  and  at 
the  time  that  T  first  saw  him  fluctuation  could 
easily  be  made  out.  Temperature  102. 50  F. 
Pulse  120.  Great  emaciation.  Constant  vomit- 
ing. Daily  chills,  followed  by  copious  sweating, 
denoting  pus  absorption.  Diagnosed  appendicu- 
lar abcess  and  advised  operation.  This  was  done 
same  day  under  local  anaesthesia. 

Much  pus  escaped,  and  several  small  portions 
of  faecal  matter,  denoting  an  opening  into  the  gut. 

Temperature  remained  high,  and  sweats  con- 
tinued for  three  days  following  operation,  indi- 
cating the  presence  of  pus.  I  then  began  the  use 
of  Marchand's  H2  O2  medicinal  (15  vol.),  so  as 
to  destroy  the  pus  and  morbid  element  which 
were  still  there.  I  injected  4  oz.  of  H2  O2  with  a 
glass  syringe  slowly  while  patient  was  in  the 
Trendelenberg  position,  and  allowed  it  to  remain 
about  fifteen  minutes.  The  boy  was  then  lowered 
and  laid  upon  his  right  side,  when  large  quantities 
of  pus,  broken-down  tissue  and  gas  flowed  from 
the  wound.  By  gentle  compression  and  massage 
of  abdomen  much  more  was  obtained.  Large 
quantities  of  sterilized  gauze  were  packed  over 
the  opening  in  right  side. 

The  flushing  out  with  H2  O2,  etc.,  was  re- 
peated every  twelve  hours. 

The  improvement  was  prompt.  Temperature 
reached  normal,  and  remained  so  after  48  hours. 

Wound  was  now  washed  out  with  the  H2  O2 
daily  for  four  weeks,  after  which  time  the  ab- 
dominal wound  and  faecal  fistula  were  entirely 
healed.  Patient  has  since  developed  into  a  full- 
growth  laboring  man,  and  has  had  no  hernia  nor 
any  outward  symptoms  of  his  severe  illness. 

Case  2. — March  2,  1897,  was  called  to  see 
George  T.,  a  farmer,  aged  38  years,  who  had  been 
in  care  of  a  Christian  scientist  for  four  weeks  for 
a  large  swelling  in  right  side.  The  treatment 
consisted  in  endeavoring  to  persuade  the  man  that 
he  was  not  ill,  and  insisted  that  he  take  active  ex- 
ercise. Found  patient  in  recumbent  position,  with 
knees  flexed  tipon  abdomen,  and  suffering  intense 
pain  over  right  side  of  abdomen,  which  was  filled 
with  a  soft,  fluctuating  mass.  Temperature  103. 8° 
F.  Pulse  130.  Opened  abdomen  under  local 
anaesthesia  and  evacuated  three  quarts  of  foul- 
smelling  pus. 


Used  4  oz.  H2  O2  full  strength,  slightly 
warmed,  after  pus  had  ceased  to  flow,  and  re- 
peated procedure  every  twelve  hours. 

This  caused  cessation  of  all  untoward  symp- 
toms for  eight  days,  when  chills  and  fever  re- 
turned. 

Another  .swelling  was  then  noticed  in  right  lum- 
bar region,  which,  upon  opening,  gave  one  quart 
of  pus. 

Flushed  this  second  abcess  in  same  way.  The 
temperature  soon  reached  normal,  and  patient 
made  an  uneventful  recovery,  with  exception  of 
swelling  of  inguinal  glands  in  left  groin,  which 
yielded  in  three  days  to  hot  fomentations. 

For  conclusion  1  might  say  that  in  the  above 
cases  I  used  no  medicines  internally,  and  nothing 
externally  but  clean  linen,  plain  gauze,  and  H2 
(  >2   <  Marchand's). 

The  operations  performed  were  simply  opening 
abcesses,  no  drainage  tubes,  no  flushing  with  salt 
solution 'or  water,  and  no  packing  of  abcesses. 

Though  I  used  the  H2  O2  in  large  quantities, 
and  made  no  especial  effort  to  see  that  all  the 
solution  returned,  and  though  it  was  used  over  a 
period  of  several  weeks,  no  untoward  symptoms 
developed  from  its  use. 

The  above  gratifying  results  induced  me  to  use 
hydrozone  (which  yields  30  times  its  own  volume 
of  nascent  oxygen  instead  of  15  volumes)  in  other 
cases  where  a  large  amount  of  pus  was  present. 
with  such  good  results  that  I  am  now  giving  the 
preference  to  this  very  strong  solution. 
♦ 

Antiphlogistine  vs.  Pneumonia. 

How  does  antiphlogistine  abort  pneumonia,  and, 
further,  how  does  antiphlogistine  resolve  pneu- 
monic consolidation  ?  These  queries  are  often 
made  by  acute  observers  who  have  attended  case 
after  case  of  pneumonia  with  favorable  termina- 
tion under  the  influence  of  antiphlogistine. 

The  action  of  antiphlogistine  is  dependent  upon 
well-defined  physiological  laws — that  a  most  im- 
portant reflex  association  exists  between  the  ves- 
sels of  the  skin  and  the  underlying  tissue;  that, 
when  the  superficial  blood-vessels  dilate,  the  deep- 
seated  ones  contract.  Continuous  stimulation  of 
the  cutaneous  reflex  maintains  continued  relief  by 
persistent  contraction  of  vessels  in  the  inflamed 
area  of  lung  tissue.  Such  governing  action  pro- 
hibits extension  of  the  products  of  inflammation 
through  infiltration  by  effecting  rapid  absorption 
and  elimination  of  toxines.  The  infected  area  be- 
comes self-limited,  as  the  adjacent  blood-vessels 
supply  well-aerated  blood  to  compensate  for  the 
surcharged  venous  blood  due  to  pulmonic  con- 
solidation.    Under  reflex  control  antiphlogistine 


resolves  hepatization  of  lung  tissue  and  through 
osmosis  and  dialysis  assists  the  superficial  blood- 
vessels and  lymph  spaces  to  drain  the  hyperaemic 
parts  by  direct  capillarity.  Lessened  blood  pres- 
sure prevents  administration  of  whipping  medi- 
cation to  the  overburdened  heart. 
♦ 

Anaemia,  Iron  and  Oil. 

The  abundance  of  fat  found  in  healthy  bone 
marrow,  and  the  scarcity  of  fat  in  the  bone  mar- 
row of  anaemic  patients,  suggest  a  reason  why 
Cod  Liver  Oil  is  so  often  efficient  as  a  remedy  for 
anaemia.  Iron  certainly  acts  as  a  tonic  and  is  an 
important  constituent  of  haemoglobin,  but  it  can 
scarcely  contribute  anything  towards  the  organic 
substance  of  the  red  corpuscle.  How  the  bone 
marrow  changes  fat  into  red  corpuscles  is  one  of 
nature's  mysteries,  but  the  microscope  shows  the 
narrow  cells  in  all  stages  of  transition  into  new 
red  corpuscles  and  abundantly  surrounded  by  fat 
cells. 

Cod  Liver  Oil  seems  to  be  a  natural  food  for 
bone  marrow.  Scott's  Emulsion,  a  reliable  prepa- 
ration of  Cod  Liver  ( )il,  is  often  of  great  use  in 
relieving  anaemic  conditions,  especially  the  chloro- 
sis of  young  women.  That  anaemic  blood  should 
regain  its  color  without  the  administration  of  iron 
only  reminds  us  of  the  fact  that  ordinary  food 
contains  all  the  iron  the  system  needs,  and  prob- 
ably the  only  form  of  iron  the  sytstem  ever  reallv 
absorbs. 

♦ 

Quick  and  Sure  and  Time  Tried. 

No  doubt  many  of  our  doctor  friends  will  rec- 
ognize in  the  following,  from  Chas.  B.  Forsyth, 
M.  D.  (Bellevue  Hospital  Medical  College,  New 
York  City),  dated  Alexandria  Lay,  N.  Y..  Janu- 
ary 6,  1903,  an  expression  which  will,  in  many 
instances,  recall  their  own  experience.  He  says  : 
"  I  can  say  no  more  than  that  I  have  used  Anti- 
kamniaTablets  since  I  began  practicingmedicine. 
Several  times  I  have  switched  to  other  prepa- 
rations, but  I  invariably  come  back  to  Antikam- 
nia  Tablets  when  I  want  quick  and  sure  results." 

The  Antikamnia  Chemical  Company  St.  Louis, 
Mo.,  is  an  old  and  responsible  concern,  and  any 
of  their  medicinal  specialties  may  be  depended 
upon,  to  be  just  as  represented.  The  latest  addi- 
tions to  their  list  of  preparations  are  "  Antikam- 
nia and  Heroin  Tablets  "  and  "  Laxative  Anti- 
kamnia and  Quinine  Tablets."  Send  to  them  for 
samples,  mentioning  American  Physician. 
♦ 

A  New  Air  Pump. 

Dr.  H.  M.  Dunlap,  who,  several  years  ago, 
introduced  the  "  vapor  massage "  treatment, 
which  has  proven  so  successful  in  affections  of  the 
ears,  nose,  throat,  and  lungs,  has  recently  per- 
fected a  new  air  pump,  which  physicians  pro- 
nounce a  great  success. 

This  new  pump  employs  a  principle  of  com- 
pound leverage  which,  though  very  simple,  af- 


fords remarkable  ease  of  operation  even  in  a  pump 
of  large  capacity,  accomplishing  equal  results  in 
the  same  length  of  time  with  less  than  one-third 
the  effort  recpiired  by  the  ordinary  double  cylinder 
lever  pump. 

Every    physician    who    uses    or    contemplates 
using  compressed   air   will   be   interested   in   this 


pump,  as  shown  in  accompanying  cut.  It  is 
made  by  the  Globe  Manufacturing  Co.,  of  Battle 
Creek,  Mich.,  who  also  manufacture  the  well- 
known  "  Globe  "  nebulizers,  multi-nebulizers  and 
compressed  air  apparatus,  and  who  enjoy  a  repu- 
tation for  turning  out  first-class  goods  only. 

We  advise  our  readers  to  write  the  manu- 
facturers for  full  information  concerning  this  new 
pump  and  their  fine  line  of  nebulizer  specialties. 


Items  of  Interest. 

— The  exactions  of  conscientious  work  in  a 
modern  stock  theatrical  company  are  seldom 
understood  or  appreciated.  With  two  perform- 
ances daily ;  with  the  rehearsal  of  a  new  part  every 
morning;  with  the  necessity  of  visiting  the  dress- 
maker, the  tailor,  the  wigmaker,  etc.,  added,  life 
in  one  of  these  stock  organizations  is  not  exactly 
a  bed  of  roses.  Sometimes  it  is  provocation  of 
nervous  prostration.  The  case  of  Miss  Florence 
Reed  is  an  illustrative  one.  For  an  entire  season 
Miss  Reed,  a  bright  and  pretty  girl,  daughter  of 
the  late  Roland  Reed,  whose  clever  forte  for 
comedy  she  inherits  has  worked  assiduously  in  the 
Proctor  stock  at  the  Fifth  Avenue.  Her  piquant 
manner,  her  infectious  good  humor,  and  her  hand- 
some and  modish  gowning  have  combined  to  make 
her  a  great  favorite  with  her  audiences;  but  the 
strain  of  hard  work  and  constant  study  at  last 
told  upon  her,  and  she  succumbed  to  an  attack  of 
nervous  prostration,  which  has  forced  her,  tem- 
porarilv  at  least,  to  take  a  rest. 


/Medical  progress 


Various  Uses  of  lodipin. 

Dr.  E.  J.  Feibes,  in  charge  of  a  sanatorium  at 
Aachen  (Prussia),  reports  on  his  extensive  ex- 
perience with  iodipin  (iodized  sesame  oil)  during 
the  past  few  years.  He  used  the  25-per-cent. 
strength  exclusively ;  usually  hypodermically, 
sometimes  per  os  in  capsules  or  with  beer.  The 
iodipin  was  readily  assimilated,  as  shown  by  the 
prompt  presence  of  iodine  in  the  saliva  and 
urine.  In  16  cases  of  malignant  early  syphilis 
iodipin  rendered  most  excellent  service :  in  every 
instance  the  symptoms  disappeared  within  a  rel- 
atively short  time.  In  one  patient,  in  whom 
mercury  was  not  tolerated  and  potassium  had  no 
effect,  daily  injections  of  50  Gm.  (12  dr.)  iodipin 
25  per  cent,  were  well  borne,  and  in  four  days 
brought  about  a  complete  change  in  the  symptoms 
which  had  for  eight  months  previously  resisted 
subcutaneous  mercurial  injections.  Of  3  cases 
of  rectal  syphilis,  in  2  cure  followed  the  daily  in- 
unction with  6  Gm.  (i^4  dr.)  of  mercurial 
ointment  and  the  injection  of  25  Gm.  (6  dr.)  of 
iodipin,  25  per  cent. ;  while  in  the  third  case,  in 
which  mercurial  inunctions  and  potassium  iodide 
were  ill  borne,  the  hypodermic  use  of  iodipin 
alone  promptly  resulted  in  recovery.  In  63 
further  cases  of  general  syphilis,  speedy  recovery 
was  effected  by  the  combined  use  of  mercurial  in- 
unctions and  iodipin  injections ;  and  there  were 
no  relapses,  as  had  previously  occurred  in  a  num- 
ber of  the  cases  after  the  customary  treatment 
with  mercury  and  potassium  iodide.  In  nasal 
syphilis  iodipin  rendered  good  service,  and  is  pre- 
ferred by  the  author  to  potassium  iodide  except 
in  acute  cases.  He  has  treated  a  large  number  of 
necrosed  nasal  bones,  and  always  achieved  excel- 
lent results.  The  putrid  masses  adhering  to  the 
ulcerated  surfaces  are  very  quickly  detached,  and 
no  coryza  is  produced.  Dr.  F.  has  used  iodipin, 
25  per  cent.,  in  quite  a  series  of  cases  of  syphilis 
of  the  nervous  system — hemiplegia,  cerebral 
syphilis,  spastic  spinal  paralysis,  and  locomotor 
ataxia.  Thermal  baths,  inunctions,  and  iodipin 
injections  constituted  the  treatment,  which  prov- 
ed of  more  than  usual  efficacy.  In  cases  of 
obstinate  specific  adenitis  and  periostitis,  the 
author  injected  1  Gm.  (is  min.)  of  iodipin,  25 
per  cent.,  in  the  region  of  the  diseased  part.  A 
compressive  dressing  of  cotton  was  applied  in 
the  periostitis  cases,  so  as  to  prevent  diffusion  of 
the  iodipin ;  the  injection  was  repeated  as  a  rule 
but  once,  general  treatment  usually  sufficing  to 
complete  the  cure.  The  beneficial  results  mani- 
fested themselves  very  promptly  in  a  few  days. 


Finally,  Dr.  F.  has  treated  psoriasis  and  sciatica 
with  iodipin.  In  5  cases  of  the  latter  he  injected 
5  Gm.  (75  min.)  along  the  course  of  the  nerve. 
In  3  the  result  was  striking:  the  pains  rapidly 
subsided,  and  the  free  use  of  the  limb  was 
speedily  restored.  Sometimes  4  injections  were 
given  at  one  seance.  In  the  3  psoriasis  cases, 
some  of  years'  standing,  warm  baths  containing 
some  creolin,  inunctions  with  green  soap,  and 
injections  of  iodipin  25  per  cent.,  soon  brought 
about  a  marked  improvement,  so  that  the  cure 
could  be  readily  completed  by  an  ointment  of 
white  precipitate,  green  soap,  and  vaselin. 

Where  the  patient  refuses  injections,  Dr.  F. 
gives  the  iodipin  per  os,  up  to  30  Gm.  ( 1  oz.)  per 
day ;  rectal  administration  is  considered  super- 
fluous.— Dermat.  Zischr.,  1902,  No.  9. 


Two  Old  Friends. 

We  have  received  some  Five-Grain  Antikamnia 
Tablets,  and  also  tablets  of  this  drug  combined 
with  Codeine.  Antikamnia,  as  its  name  im- 
plies, is  an  analgesic  and  anodyne  and  it  has 
gained  much  favor  in  the  United  States  both  for 
this  and  for  its  antipyretic  action.  It  has  been 
proven  not  to  depress  the  heart,  after  the  man- 
ner of  many  other  coal-tar  preparations.  Each 
Antikamnia  Tablet  contains  5  grs.  of  the  drug 
(the  usual  dose),  which  can  be  repeated  every 
fifteen  or  twenty  minutes,  until  three  or  four 
doses  have  been  taken.  Antikamnia  and  Co- 
deine Tablets  consist  of  4  3-4  grs.  of  Antikamnia 
and  1-4  gr.  of  Codeine,  and  have  been  especially 
brought  forward  for  the  treatment  of  pain  where 
spasm  or  physical  causes  of  irritation  exist. 
Neuroses  due  to  suppressed  or  irregular  menses, 
particularly  during  the  menopause,  seem  more 
amenable  to  this  combination  than  to  Antikamnia 
alone.  Antikamnia  and  Codeine  Tablets  are 
especially  indicated  in  membranous  affections  of 
the  lungs,  throat,  and  bronchi.  Roth  tablets 
merit  a  trial  in  neuralgia  and  spasmodic  ailments, 
and  as  their  freedom  from  injurious  action  upon 
the  heart  and  circulation  is  invariable,  they  will 
certainly  continue  to  be  received  by  the  profession 
with  favor. — Edinburgh  Medical  Journal. 


Hueppe  and  Koch. 

The  two  schools  of  thought  on  questions  bac- 
teriological are  well  represented  at  present  bv  the 
distinguished  investigators  Hueppe  and  Koch. 
Both  men  are  deeply  versed  in  bacteriology  and 
physiological    chemistry.       Hueppe    emphasizes 


the  importance  of  the  perfect  health  of  the  body 
cell — and  the  special  treatment  of  the  body  cell 
as  a  means  of  frustrating  the  attacks  of  germ 
life.  Koch  emphasizes  the  importance  of  de- 
stroying entirely  all  germ  life  so  that  there  will 
be  no  attack. 

Of  course  both  men  are  right.  We  must  de- 
stroy all  the  germ  life  we  can.  But  since  a  war 
of  extermination  of  disease  germs  is  impractica- 
ble at  present,  the  physician  finds  a  more  profita- 
ble field  for  his  exertions  in  preparing  the  body 
cells  to  resist  and  throw  off  the  attack  of  germ 
disease.  It  is  no  doubt  by  this  sort  of  special 
preparation  of  the  lung  cells  that  hypophosphites 
and  cod  liver  oil  do  so  much  to  prevent  the  prog- 
ress of  the  tubercular  organism.  Scott's  Emul- 
sion, containing  both  the  cod  liver  oil  and  the 
hypophosphites,  is  a  good  example  of  those 
therapeutic  agents  which  bring  immunity  by  re- 
inforcing" cell  life. 


Merit  and  Reliability  with  Consequent  Success. 

We  are  advised  that  our  old  friend  "  The  Anti- 
kamnia  Chemical  Company,"  for  many  years 
located  at  No.  1723  Olive  St.,  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  has. 
moved  into  its  new  home,  Nos.  1622- 1624- 1626 
Pine  St.,  in  said  city.  The  new  laboratory  is 
fully  equipped  with  all  the  latest  chemical  appli- 
ances and  machinery,  which  afford  increased  and 
needed  capacity  for  the  manufacture  of  the  well 
known  and  reliable  Antikamnia  Preparations. 
The  Company's  sales  during  1902  were  the 
largest  in  the  history  of  their  business,  and  that 
the  demand  for  their  products  is  constantly  grow- 
ing is  demonstrated  by  the  fact  that  the  first  three 
months  of  this  vear  show  a  pronounced  increase 
in  sales,  over  that  of  the  corresponding  months 
nf  last  year.  In  fact,  it  is  the  growth  of  the 
business  which  necessitated  the  removal  into 
larger  quarters,  where  the  Company  has  seventy- 
five  per  cent,  more  space  than  in  its  old  plant. 
The  steadily  growing  esteem  in  which  The  Anti- 
kamnia Chemical  Company's  products  are  held 
by  the  Medical  Profession  throughout  the  world, 
is  due  to  the  well  known  merits  of  the  original 
Antikamnia  Tablets  and  Powder,  as  well  as  to 
the  undoubted  remedial  efficacy  and  pharmaceu- 
tical excellence  of  the  new  combination  tablets 
which  this  Company  has,  from  time  to  time, 
added  to  its  line  of  specialties. 


Items  of  Interest. 

— The  Century  Magazine  has  been  giving  some 
of  its  space  to  the  copper  question  of  the  North- 
west. In  its  most  recent  issue  it  goes  deeply 
into  this  issue  and  presents  a  verv  readable  arti- 
cle. Says  Mr.  Ray  Stannard  Baker  (who,  in 
company  with  Mr.  Blumenschein,  an  artist,  trav- 
eled over  nine  thousand  miles): 

"We  visited  all  the  important  cities  in  the  five 
Northwestern  states.  We  took  part  in  the  land 
rush   at  the   opening  of  the   Fort   Hole   Indian 


Reservation  in  Idaho  in  June;  we  went  into  the 
lumber  camps  in  Washington,  down  in  the  mines 
of  Montana,  out  with  the  salmon-fishing  fleet 
at  the  mouth  of  the  Columbia  River;  we  outfited 
and  traveled  with  wagons  or  on  horseback  across 
part  of  Idaho,  through  the  forest  reserve  of 
Wyoming,  and  across  Yellowstone  Park,  and 
we  visited  the  old  city  of  Victoria  in  British 
Columbia.  In  all  of  the  different  cities  we  were 
afforded  every  possible  assistance  in  our  work, 
given  introductions  to  the  clubs,  invited  to  visit 
every  seat  of  enterprise — to  the  limit  of  our 
strength.  The  people  everywhere  seemed  deeply 
interested  in  having  the  country  properly  pre- 
sented in  the  Century." 

— The  Chas.  H.  Phillips  Chemical  Company  of 
New  York,  owners  and  so  forth  of  many  excel- 
lent pharmaceutical  preparations  and  others — 
notably  its  phospho-muriate  of  quinine,  and  a 
digestible  cocoa — has  some  very  excellent  sales- 
men traversing  the  country  at  large.  Dr.  E.  T. 
Buck,  for  instance,  who  visited  us  some  weeks 
ago,  is  a  graduate  physician  and  familiar  with 
most  of  the  craft  throughout  the  United  States. 
He  is  a  splendid  conversationalist,  as  he  is  a  good 
salesman  for  his  firm. 

— Your  sick-rooms  are  best  freed  from  dust, 
dirt,  and  germs  if  the  sweeping  is  first  done  with 
a  cloth-covered  broom  moistened  with  water 
containing  just  a  little  Piatt's  Chlorides.  The 
furniture  should  be  dusted  with  a  cloth  similarly 
moistened. 

— The  price  of  Hubbell's  Hard  Rubber  Double 
End  Rectal  Dilators  has  recently  been  cut  in 
half.  The  price  on  complete  set  of  four  sizes  is 
now  $1.25  postpaid,  as  stated  in  our  advertising 
columns. 

— Your  representation  of  the  Modified  Qui- 
nine, Modified  Laxative  Lithia,  and  Modified 
Calomel  appeals  so  strongly  to  my  consideration, 
that  I  shall  hereafter  prescribe  them  for  my 
patients.  Dudley  S.  Reynolds,  M.  D. 

Louisville,  Ky.,  Jan.  2,  1903. 

— Atlantic  City,  N.  J.,  is  gradually  developing 
into  an  all-year-round  health  resort,  and  its  very 
favorable  winter  climate  is  doubtless  due  to  its 
nearness  to  the  Gulf  stream. 

One  fact  that  demonstrates  the  growing  im- 
portance of  this  resort  is  the  fact  that  the  Op- 
peinheimer  Institute  has  recently  opened  a 
branch  at  that  place,  and  it  is  their  intention  to 
keep  it  open  the  year  round. 

Patients  who  are  now  being  or  who  may  here- 
after be  treated  at  the  institutes  in  New  York, 
Philadelphia,  Detroit,  and  Pittsburg,  will  likely 
find  it  quite  convenient  to  spend  part  of  the  time 
they  are  under  treatment  at  Atlantic  City. 

— The  Sunday  concerts  at  F.  F.  Proctor's  four 
New  York  playhouses  are  especially  well  patron- 
ized by  out-of-town  visitors  to  the  metropolis  on 
that  day.  The  programs  are  invariably  refined, 
are  cheerful  and  bright,  and  the  entertainment 
is  continuous  from  2  o'clock  in  the  afternoon 
until  nearly  11  at  night.  The  prices  are  low, 
ranging  from  15  cents  to  $T.oo  for  the  box  seats. 


y^edicavl  proves? 


Country  Surgery. 

BY    F.    E.    BURGEVIN,    M.    !)..    SPIRO,    I.    T. 

1  will  illustrate  by  a  few  emergency  cases  just 
liow  we  do  our  surgical  work  here  in  the  West, 
that  the  younger  and  more  timid  brethren  may 
take  heart.  Remember  we  have  nut  the  re- 
sources of  a  hospital  to  fall  hack  upon,  and  are 
not  overburdened  with  instruments  or  appli- 
ances. 

Case  I.  Purulent  hepatitis.  Mrs.  T.,  twenty- 
nine,  one  child,  four,  for  three  weeks  had  been 
under  the  care  of  another  phvsician,  who  had 
diagnosed  appendicitis  and  advised  an  operation, 
which  was  refused.  I  found  a  large  tumor  in 
the  right  hypochondriac  region,  eighteen  inches 
in  circumference,  reaching  from  the  upper  edge 
of  the  liver  to  within  one  inch  of  McBurney's 
point;  firm,  symmetrical,  tender  on  pressure,  no 
discoloration  or  fluctuation,  considerable  pain 
not  entirely  relieved  by  opiates,  temperature 
ranging  from  102  to  103-5,  pulse  100  to  112,  face 
Hushed  and  anxious  history  of  chills  and  fever, 
with  gradual  onset  of  present  symptoms  com- 
plex. 

Diagnosis,  abscess  of  the  liver,  by  exclusion. 
She  grew  steadily  worse  in  spite  of  our  best  ef- 
forts, and  they  consented  to  an  operation.  My 
associate  and  I  put  her  under  chloroform,  and  an 
explanatory  incision  was  made  the  full  length  of 
the  tumor,  about  five  inches,  dissecting  down  to 
the  abscess  cavity  through  the  superimposed  tis- 
sues, feeling  our  way,  so  to  speak,  as  we  both 
realized  that  we  were  treading  on  holy  ground. 
However,  the  abscess,  which  originated  in  the 
superior  lobe  of  the  liver,  had  been  pretty  well 
walled  off  from  the  peritoneal  cavity.  We  evacu- 
ated about  a  quart  of  greenish  pus,  then  attach- 
ing a  small  nozzle  to  a  two-quart  fountain  syr- 
inge we  scoured  out  that  same  cavity,  first  with 
a  gallon  of  plain  hot  water,  then  with  a  hot  solu- 
tion of  hydrozone.  which  was  continued  until 
foaming  ceased.  The  cavity  was  then  packed 
with  iodoform  gauze,  the  wound  brought  to- 
gether with  catgut,  leaving  an  inch  open  at  the 


lower  end  for  drainage;  the  edges  cleaned  with 
pure  hydrozone,  then  dusted  thickly  with   boric 
acid.      (  rauze  and  a  bandage  completed  the  dr. 
ing. 

1  he  alarming  symptoms  that  presented  were 
met  with  hypos  of  glonoin  and  strychnine.  Cal- 
cium sulphide  was  given  a  free  hand  from  the 
beginning.  We  removed  the  gauze  on  the  third 
day,  repeated  the  washing  with  hot  solution  of 
hydrozone  and  dressed  as  before;  not  a  drop  of 
pus  was  seen  after  that,  and  healing  was  rapid. 
She  had  no  more  pain  or  fever  after  the  opera- 
tion, and  made  a  record-breaking  recovery. 

<  ase  2.  Boy,  fifteen,  jumped  off  a  train  while 
in  motion,  and  was  thrown  against  a  side  track, 
cutting  a  deep  gash  in  the  forehead  over  the  right 
eve.  An  hour  later  I  found  him  comatose,  pu- 
pils contracted,  insensible  to  light,  pulse  thready 
and  fluttering,  considerable  hemorrhage.  Strych- 
nine and.  glonoin  brought  about  reaction,  the 
wound  was  carefully  cleansed  according  to  my 
usual  method  with  hydrozone,  stitched  together, 
and  dusted  over  with  iodophyll.  Reaction  was 
met'  by  a  cold  hood,  aconitine,  and  eliminants. 
The  boy  was  soon  well. 


Trie  Acid  and  Its  Elimination. 

Editorially  (The  Medical  Brief)  this  vital  sub- 
ject is  ably  considered.  Investigation  strength- 
ens the  belief  that  eating  too  much  meat  is  re- 
sponsible for  the  formation  of  uric  acid  in  dis- 
ease-producing quantities.  To  dispose  of  meat 
satisfactorily  gastric  digestion  must  be  active, 
the  constitution  well  supplied  with  thuds,  and 
the  organs  more  or  less  actively  engaged  in 
growth  and  development.  These  conditions 
cease  to  exist  when  adult  life  is  reached,  and  the 
requirements  of  the  constitution  are  chiefly  for 
food  to  supply  energy,  heat,  and  vital  stimulus. 
At  this  periocl  in  life  a  small  amount  of  meat  or 
other  albuminous  food  will  suffice,  especially  in 
torpid  systems  or  persons  of  sedentary  habits. 
The  symptoms  caused  byr  an  excess  of  uric  acid 
depend  upon  the  degree  of  saturation,  and 
whether  these  morbid  products  are  circulating 
in  the  blood  or  are  precipitated  in  the  tissues  or 
joints.  The  susceptibility  of  the  various  organs 
and  the  constitution  of  the  individual  also  help 
to  determine  the  symptoms;  one  person  may  have 
asthma,  another  an  irritable  bladder,  and  another 
sick  headache,  or  rheumatism.  In  the  treatment 
diet  is  highly  important.  Meat  once  a  day  is 
often  enough.  Fresh  fruit,  especially  apples, 
should  be  eaten  in  abundance.  Tomatoes  are 
excellent,  so  is  asparagus.     Baked  bananas  and 


well-done  rice  are  excellent  substitutes  for  meat. 
Pure  honey  is  always  allowable.  In  uncompli- 
cated cases  lithiated  hydrangea  will  be  the  only 
remedy  needed  in  addition  to  dietetic  reform  and 
plenty  of  water. 

♦ 

items  of  Interest. 

—The  June  number  of  The  Clinique  will 
be  of  unusual  importance  to  all  who  practice 
medicine  and  surgery.  It  will  contain  special 
clinical  reports  in  each  department  of  practical 
medicine,  general  medicine,  surgery,  eye  and  ear, 
nose  and  throat,  and  all  important  divisions. 
Each  will  have  a  report  of  a  series  of  cases  of 
great  importance.  This  number  will  have  an 
especially  handsome  cover,  and  will  be  sent  to 
any  address  for  twenty-five  cents  in  advance. 
The  Clinique,  2813  Cottage  Grove  Avenue, 
Chicago,  Illinois. 

— Celeriria  restores  the  tired  and  jaded  nervous 
system  to  its  normal  condition,  and  brings  about 
a  feeling  of  buoyancy  that  will  be  pleasing  to 
both  physician  and  patient.  A  fair  trial  will 
confirm  the  verdict  of  the  medical  profession  all 
over  the  world  as  to  the  virtues  of  this  prepara- 
tion. It  is  put  up  in  palatable  form,  and  is  al- 
ways uniform  in  strength. 

— After  sickness  am!  during  spring  house- 
cleaning,  Piatt's  Chlorides  should  be  sprinkled 
freely  over  the  floors  and  allowed  to  dry  before 
carpets  are  relaid.  As  each  board  retains  some 
chlorides,  a  lasting  purifying  effect  is  obtained, 
and  the  ravages  of  insects  prevented.  Disinfect 
the  waste-pipes  and  cellar  according  to  direc- 
tions on  the  bottle. 

■ — The  Pennsylvania  road  is  prepared  to  carry 
American  Institute  visitors  as  quickly,  as  com- 
fortably, and  as  safeiy  as  any  other  competing 
line.  Those  of  us  older  members  will  remember 
with  pleasure  the  number  of  trips  we  have  made 
upon  these  lines,  and  always  returned  home  with 
a  feeling  of  satisfaction.  From  New  York  to 
Boston  is  but  a  night's  journey  on  one  of  the  Fall 
River  Line  boats,  and  a  pleasant,  restful  journey 
it  is,  to  be  sure.  Or  you  can  be  sent  from  your 
home  by  the  Pennsylvania  lines  direct  to  Boston. 
At  any  rate,  before  you  make  any  arrangements 
with  competing  lines,  consider  the  claims  of  the 
Pennsylvania,  and,  after  comparing  them  care- 
fully, our  word  for  it,  you  will  select  the  reliable 
Pennsylvania  lines. 

— In  the  "  Reference  Book  of  Practical  Thera- 
peutics," compiled  by  our  old  friend,  Frank  P. 
Foster,  A.  M..  M.  I)'.,  editor  of  The  New  York 
Medical  Journal,  we  note  the  following:  "  Anti- 
kamnia  Tablets  have  been  much  used  and  with 
very  favorable  results  in  neuralgia,  influenza, 
and  various  nervous  disorders.  As  an  analgetic 
they  are  characterized  by  promptness  of  action, 
with  the  advantage  also  of  being  free  from  any 
depressing  effect  on  the  heart."  We  are  pleased 
at  this  expression  of  faith  in  the  efficacy,  prompt- 
ness, and  absence   of  untoward   after-effects  of 


this  most  excellent  remedy.  We  feel  that  the 
statement  applies  not  only  to  Antikamnia  Tab- 
lets, but  to  any  of  the  tablet  specialties  offered  to 
the  medical  profession  by  The  Antikamnia 
Chemical  Company  of  St.  Louis,  Mo.  Physi- 
cians desiring  samples  should  write  to  this  com- 
pany for  them,  and  they  will  be  forwarded 
promptly,  particularly,  if  they  mention  Ameri- 
can Physician. 

— The  Farbenfabriken  of  Pdberfeld  company 
of  New  York  is  waging  a  lively  war  on  the  trav- 
eling men  and  druggists  throughout  the  United 
States  who  are  engaged  in  selling  phenacetinr 
obtained  from  unauthorized  sources,  as  well  as- 
counterfeit  imitations  of  this  drug,  in  violation 
of  the  rights  secured  to  the  owners  by  their  pat- 
ent. 

Recently  the  campaign  against  infringers  was 
opened  up  in  Tennessee.  Bills  have  been  filed 
within  the  last  few  weeks  against  druggists  in 
Memphis,  Nashville,  Chattanooga,  Knoxville. 
and  Lversburg,  and  in  most  of  these  cases  the 
defendants  have  already  thrown  up  their  hands 
and  asked  for  quarter.  The  remainder,  it  would 
seem  from  present  indications,  are  likely  to  fol- 
low suit  and  settle  upon  the  best  terms  they  can 
secure. 

— Prevention  of  Cystitis. — In  cases  where  fre- 
quent catheterization  of  the  bladder  is  necessary 
there  is  always  danger  of  producing  a  cystitis 
even  with  the  most  constant  attention  to  pre- 
ventive measures.  With  such  patients  it  is  not 
wise  to  wait  until  the  bladder  has  become  dis- 
tended, but  to  catheterize  at  short  intervals  (from 
three  to  four  hours),  of  course  giving  proper  care 
to  the  instruments.  As  an  auxiliary  prophylac- 
tic measure  cystogen  (five  grains,  twice  daily) 
should  be  given.  This  inhibits  the  growth  of 
bacteria  in  the  urine  and  prevents  irritation  of  the 
neck  of  the  bladder,  so  frequent  and  annoying  in 
these  cases.  This  precaution  is  also  advisable 
before  and  after  prostatectomy,  cystotomy,  the 
passing  of  sounds,  and  in  all  surgical  interference 
of  the  urinary  tract:  also  during  the  course 
and  following  recovery  from  typhoid  fever. 
When  a  cystitis  has  been  established,  cystogen 
will  be  found  effective  in  rendering  the  urine 
clear  and  non-irritating,  and  an  important  ad- 
junct in  restoring  the  organ  to  a  normal  condi- 
tion. The  dose  in  these  cases  should  be  in- 
creased to  five  grains  four  times  daily. 

— Notwithstanding  the  fact  that  spring  has 
turned  to  summer,  the  quality  and  quantity  of  the 
attractions  at  Mr.  Proctor's  various  houses  have 
not  changed,  nor  will  they  change  in  the  general 
excellence  that  has  become  characteristic  of  the 
various  companies.  Many  sterling  comedies  have 
been  negotiated  for  the  summer  season,  and 
among  these  several  that  have  not  been  produced 
in  this  country  as  yet.  In  the  vaudeville  field 
many  big  novelties  and  feature  acts  have  been 
engaged  for  the  summer  season.  Mr.  Proctoi's 
New  York  City  houses  are  now  undergoing  al- 
terations whereby  they  will  be  the  coolest  the- 
aters in  town  when  the  hot  season  comes. 


y^edic&l  progress 


A  Modern  Therapeutic  Agent. 

There  is  wonderful  potency  in  the  name 
Physician!  The  diploma  granted  by  his  Alma 
Mater  setting  forth  the  fact  that  John  Doe  or 
Susan  Roe  has  passed  satisfactory  examination, 
etc.,  and  is  qualified  to  practice,  proves  an  open 
sesame  into  every  household  where  disease  or 
accident  has  entered.  Wielding  then  this  mighty 
power,  to  prolong  life;  relieve  pain;  restore 
health;  if  his  professional  equipment  emphasizes 
the  full  measure  of  his  professional  license,  how 
great  is  the  beneficent  influence  and  power  of 
the  physician. 

It  is  hardly  less  criminal,  therefore,  for  the 
practitioner  to  rest  content  with  emoluments 
which  come  so  easily  through  acquired  confid- 
ence reposed  in  him  by  a  liberal  paying  constitu- 
ency; while  his  old-fogy  methods  indicate  that 
he  is  too  indifferent,  or  too  lazy,  to  be  willing 
to  possess  and  master  the  later  helpful  accessories 
of  the  up-to-date  armamentarium  of  the  physi- 
cian. 

Every  year  finds  the  static  machine  more  and 
more  in  favor  as  a  theraptutic  agent.  It  gener- 
ates its  own  current,  and  if  cared  for  in  a  proper 
manner  will  always  be  ready  for  work.  The 
accidental  discovery  of  Professor  Roentgen  has 
laid  bare  the  hidden  things  of  the  human  body, 
and  has  given  to  physicians  the  surest  and  most 
reliable  weapon  at  their  command.  The  physi- 
cian called  to  diagnose  a*  case  involving  serious 
internal  disorders  need  not  grope  in  midnight 
darkness  because  the  skin  is  not  transparent  to 
the  naked  eye.  With  a  good  static  machine, 
and  a  carefully  selected  Crookes  tube,  the  ex- 
amination becomes  a  question  of  light  against 
darkness.  The  sense  of  touch  has  retired  before 
the  more  acute  sense  of  sight,  and  both  medi- 
cine and  surgery  are  the  better  for  it. 

An  eminent  writer  has  well  said:  "The  cost 
of  apparatus  necessary  to  do  the  best  of  X-ray 
work  is  within  the  means  of  every  one  engaged 
in  the  profession  of  medicine.  Xo  matter  how 
small  the  office,  there  is  place  for  all  the  es- 
sential apparatus  in  an  X-ray  outfit.  Every 
physician  has,  or  should  havs,  time  to  make  an 
accurate  diagnosis.  Correct  diagnosis  in  a  large 
number  of  diseased  conditions  is  absolutely  im- 
possible without  the  intervention  of  X-rays.  The 
objections — cost  of  apparatus,  want  of  space  in 
office,  and  time  required  to  do  the  work,  are  not 
tenable,  when  life-  or  lirnb  is  at  stake.  Tn  casi 
disease  or  injury,  we  all  want  the  best  service  pos- 


sible, and  a  few  dollars,  more  or  less,  should  not 
be  considered  in  determining  the  welfare  of  a 
human  life. 

Under  the  guidance  of  the  X-rays,  the  surgeon 
locates  the  trouble;  plans  beforehand  the  opera- 
tion; and  all  unnecessary  cutting  is  avoided. 
Leonard  says,  "A  good  skiagraphic  plate  that 
does  not  show  a  renal  stone  is  positive  proof  that 
no  stone  exist-."  This  is  a  decided  stride  for- 
ward in  accurate  diagnosis  in  surgery  of  the 
kidney. 

The  static  machine  must  always  be  more  de- 
sirable than  the  coil,  because  of  the  wide  range 
of  therapeutic  work  to  which  it  is  adapted,  and 
because  of  the  greater  ease  and  economy  of  oper- 
ation and  care  of  the  apparatus.  Ignorance  of 
electro-physics  and  electro-physiology  deter 
man}-  physicians  from  investing  in  electro- 
therapeutic  apparatus  and  attempting  its  applica- 
tion in  their  practice.  The  opportunity  is  at 
hand  to  gain  desired  knowledge  and  familiarity 
with  this  wonderful  diagnostic  agent  and  invalu- 
able curative  principle,  through  the  various 
schools  of  electro-therapeutics.  While  an  equip- 
ment adequate  to  demand  of  the  full  range  of 
electro-therapeutic  practice  is  indispensable,  this 
need  not  necessarily  be  unduly  expensive,  but  it 
is  essential  that  the  instruments  be  properly  con- 
structed, both  with  a  view  to  adaptability  and 
durability.  First  understand  what  you  want  in 
the  way  of  apparatus,  then  make  your  purchase 
from  a  house  of  known  reliability. 

The  apparatus  manufactured  by  the  Mcintosh 
Battery  iv  Optical  Company  follows  patterns 
suggested  by  the  investigation  of  physicians  who 
have  made  electro-therapeutics  a  life  study,  and 
the  material  and  workmanship  which  they  furnish 
can  be  depended  upon. 


The  New  Method  of  Treating  Typhoid  Fever. 

Frederick  (!.  Harris,  of  Chicago  (Therapeutic 
Gazette,  March,  1903),  reports  128  cases  of  ty- 
phoid treated  in  Cook  County  Hospital,  Chicago, 
with  acetozone.  The  cases  first  admitted  seemed 
to  indicate  that  the  epidemic  was  of  a  mild  form, 
but  later  the  disease  proved  to  be  of  a  severe  type 
and  complications  were  numerous.  The  authorob- 
tained  the  most  satisfactory  results  with  aqueous 
solutions  of  15  grains  to  the  quart,  which  the  pa- 
tients were  urged  to  use  very  freely  to  quench 
the  thirst,  while  in  addition  four  to  six  fluid 
ounces  of  the  solution  was  given  every  four  hours 
as  a  therapeutic  measure.    The  movements  of  the 


bowels  were  regulated  with   sodium   phosphate 
or  magnesium  sulphate. 

The  temperatures  of  the  patients,  on  admission, 
were  high,  as  a  rule.  In  117  cases  under  aceto- 
zone  treatment  the  average  duration  of  the  fever 
was  eighteen  days. 

The  number  of  recoveries  was  117,  or  91.4  per 
cent.,  while  I  1  patients  died,  a  mortality  of  8.59 
per  cent.;  statistics  of  the  cases  of  typhoid  fever 
in  the  same  hospital  (Cook  County),  not  treated 
with  acetozone  show  a  death  rate  of  13.1  per 
cent.  The  author  is  of  the  opinion  that  under 
the  acetozone  treatment,  in  favorable  cases,  the 
duration  of  the  disease  was  materially  shortened, 
and  the  most  disagreeable  symptoms  were  ameli- 
orated. He  declares  that  the  characteristic  fetor 
of  the  stools  and  the  peculiar  odor  of  the  wards 
was  greatly  diminished;  there  was  less  stupor  and 
delirium  and  less  tympanites,  and  the  usual  diar- 
rhea was  checked.  An  average  of  138.12  grains 
of  acetozone  was  used  in  each  case.  Fnally  he 
reaches  the  conclusion  that  when  cases  can  be 
seen  during  the  first  week  of  the  attack  and  large 
amounts  of  acetozone  given,  assisted  by  a  gentle 
laxative,  the  temperature  will  return  to  the  nor- 
mal in  from  ten  to  twelve  days. 

Four  cases  of  typhoid  fever,  in  which  aceto- 
zone was  employed  with  satisfactory  resulas,  were 
reported  by  Charles  Emil  Brack,  of  Baltimore 
(Medical  Age,  January  25).  In  each  case  the 
treatment  consisted  in  the  use  of  acetozone  in 
solution.  The  first  three  patients,  adults,  re- 
ceived 30  grains  of  the  drug  per  diem ;  the  fourth, 
a  child  of  four  years,  received  8  grains  each  24 
hours.     Prompt  recovery  occurred  in  each  case. 

James  Billingslea,  of  Baltimore  (Atlanta 
Journal-Record  of  Medicine,  February,  1903),  re- 
ported 25  cases  of  typhoid  fever  treated  with  ace- 
tozone. The  diagnoses  were  confirmed  by 
board-of-health  examinations.  The  treatment 
consisted  in  clearing  the  bowels  thoroughly  by 
means  of  calomel.  Liquid  diet  was  prescribed 
and  cold  or  sponge  baths  were  used  as  occasion 
required.  The  special  treatment  consisted  in 
shaking  15  or  20  grains  of  acetozone  powder 
with  one  quart  of  water,  allowing  the  insoluble 
residure  to  subside.  The  patient  was  given  the 
clear  solution  to  drink  freely,  the  whole  amount 
of  one  quart  being  taken  during  twenty-four 
hours.  The  writer  suggests  that  one  part  of  the 
acetozone  solution  be  mixed  with  three  parts  of 
milk  if  thought  desirable.  The  action  of  the 
acetozone  will  be  materially  aided  by  the  use  of 
a  mild  saline  laxative. 

He  found  that  the  feces  soon  lost  their  disagree- 
able odor  by  this  treatment,  and  cold  baths  were 
required  to  a  much  less  extent  than  with  other 
treatment.  Furthermore,  the  nurses  universally 
affirmed  that  they  found  patients  under  this  treat- 
ment easier  to  care  for.  No  evil  effects  were 
noted  from  the  use  of  acetozone. 

A  further  contribution  to  this  subject  appears 
from  the  pen  of  J.  J.  Driscoll,  of  Chicago  (The 
Kansas  City  Medical  Index-Lancet,  January 
1903),  who  relates  his  experience  in  six  cases. 
He  found  that  acetozone  reduces  the  tempera- 


ture, shortens  the  duration  of  the  disease  materi- 
ally, while  it  does  not  seem-  to  have  any  ill  effects 
on  the  heart.  The  feces  are  completely  deodor- 
ized in  36  to  48  hours  and  tympanites  rapidly 
disappears. 


Items  of  Interest. 

— "  Superior  to  forgetfulness."  The  physi- 
cian who  constantly  uses  Merck's  Manual  is 
never  at  a  loss  for  the  name  of  the  right  drug, 
the  right  combination  and  at  the  right  time. 
This  little  pocket  reference-book  recalls  forgot- 
ten therapeutic  facts  and  thereby  renders  the  user 
superior  to  forgetfulness.  The  Manual  is  an 
alphabetic  materia  medica  and  therapeutics,  a 
complete  prescription  formulary,  a  guide  to  the 
latest  treatment  of  poison  cases,  and  contains 
much  other  information  of  constant  interest  to 
the  physician. 

— After  the  removal  of  alcohol,  celerina,  given 
in  doses  of  from  one-half  to  one  ounce  every  four 
hours,  is  speedily  followed  by  the  most  char- 
acteristic symptoms  of  improvement. 

— "When  you  have  a  patient  who  needs  treat- 
ment for  nervous  or  mild  mental  diseases  or 
drug  or  alcoholic  addiction,  bear  in  mind  that 
there  is  an  excellent  sanitarium  at  Stamford, 
Conn, — Dr.  Givens'  Sanitarium.  This  place  of- 
fers superior  advantages  in  the  way  of  location, 
healthful  and  pleasant  surroundings,  and  the 
scientific  treatment  that  each  individual  case  re- 


— To  keep  seven  playhouses  open  all  summer, 
and  all  under  one  management,  would  seem  a 
mighty  formidable  task;  and,  indeed,  very  few- 
theatrical  impressarios  attempt  it  in  these  days. 
F.  F.  Proctor  is  a  notable  example  of  the  type  of 
manager  who  believes  in  doing  things  that  the 
majority  of  his  confrere^  fight  shy  of.  Mr.  Proc- 
tor announces,  for  instances,  that  not  one  of  his 
seven  playhouses  will  close  its  doors  this  summer. 
The  necessary  preparations  for  this  task  include 
such  items  as  laying  in  a  stock  of  twenty  thou- 
sand big  palm-leaf  fans,  covering  the  plush  chairs 
with  cool  and  smooth  linen  covers;  overhauling 
the  ventilating  system  of  each  house;  replacing 
the  winter  draperies  with  light  and  airy  stuffs, 
and  a  score  of  other  details  like  these. 

— "  Ah,"  said  one  little  girl  to  another,  "  my 
ma  gives  me  a  penny  every  morning  for  taking 
a  spoonful  of  cod-liver  oil!  "  "  And  what  do  you 
buy  with  the  penny?"  eagerly  asked  the  second 
girl,  in  a  tone  not  devoid  of  envy.  "  <  )h,"  was 
the  reply,  "  I  do  not  spend  it  at  all ;  mamma  puts 
it  away  for  me  every  day  to  buy  more  cod-liver 
oil  with !  " 

— "  Life  is  an  arrow — therefore  you  must  know 
What  mark  to  aim  at,  how  to  use  the  bow — 
Then  draw  it  to  the  head  and  let  it  go." 


/Medical  ^ro^re^ 


Not  Opiates,   but  Antiphlogistine. 

Pain  is  the  greatest  instrument  of  torture 
with  which  the  practitioner  has  to  contend.  It 
is  the  one  symptom  to  which  the  laity  attach  the 
utmost  importance.  Absence  of  pain  is  to  the 
patient  always  suggestive  of  improvement.  Its 
presence,  especially  in  uterine  affections,  causes 
apprehension  of  operation  and  for  relief  of  those 
cases  who  will  not  submit  to  operation  and  in 
inoperable  conditions,  Antiphlogistine  strongly 
recommends  itself,  not  only  as  a  palliative  meas- 
ure, but  an  excellent  remedial  agent.  This  fact 
has  been  successfully  demonstrated  by  the  gyn- 
ecologist. Its  value  in  acute  and  chronic  condi- 
tions of  the  ovary  and  uterus  is  prompt,  perman- 
ent, and  certain.  Two  different  methods  of  ap- 
plication are  permissible,  each  exercising  a  dis- 
tinct function  in  therapeutics. 

During  menstruation  the  introduction  of  any 
medicinal  agent  into  the  vagina  is  contra-indi- 
cated, and  at  this  period  the  pain  of  catamenial 
irregularities  can  best  be  controlled  by  applying 
Antiphlogistine  over  the  abdomen  warm  and 
thick  and  covering  with  cotton  and  a  compress. 
This  practice  persisted  in  for  several  periods  pre- 
vents headache,  lumbar  pain  and  other  vicarious 
concomitant  symptoms.  Many  women  who  have 
been  physically  incapacitated  for  a  day  or  two 
each  month  have  been  permanently  relieved  by 
systematic  use  of  Antiphlogistine  at  each  men- 
strual illness.  A  potent  influence  is  exerted  over 
the  sympathetic  system,  which  is  so  intimately 
associated  with  the  physiological  functions  of  the 
uterus  that  efferent  stimulation  neutralizes  af- 
ferent irritation. 

In  the  interval  between  menses,  Antiphlogis- 
tine is  successfully  applied  to  the  cervix  of  the 
uterus  in  the  following  manner.  Make  a  small 
gauze  sack  and  fill  it  with  Antiphlogistine  slightly 
larger  in  volume  than  the  ordinarv  cotton 
tampon.  Tie  a  string  around  the  improvized 
sack  and  pass  the  Antiphlogistine  tampon  with 
dressing-forceps  through  the  vaginal  speculum 
to  the  os  of  the  uterus,  molding  around  the  cer- 
vix. Through  the  induction  of  osmosis  and  dia- 
lysis of  inter-cellular  fluid,  intramural  tension 
is  quickly  reduced,  local  analgesia  and  undis- 
turbed cervical  drainage  follow.  For  relief  of  a 
patulous  uterus,  the  indurated  cervix  of  en- 
dometritis and  all  irregularities  of  menstruation 
including  amenorrhea  and  dysmenorrhea,  this 
treatment  is  far  superior  to  the  ordinary  glycer- 
ine tampon,  rendering  marvelous  results  to  the 
clinician  and  natient. 


Chemical  Lymphs. 

The  latest  advance  in  therapeutics  appears  in 
the  form  of  chemical  lymphs  lor  hypodermic 
treatment  of  all  chronic  diseases  arising  from  dis- 
ordered conditions  of  the  blood,  nervous  system, 
or  digestive  organs.  They  have  the  advantage 
of  being  chemically  pure  and  free  from  toxic  ele- 
ments which  so  easily  generate  in  animal  lymphs; 
as  they  are  made  in  an  aseptic  laboratory  from 
pure  materials  representing  the  constituents  of 
normal  human  blood.  The  advantage  of  hypo- 
dermic medication  in  chronic  conditions  is  un- 
questioned by  the  thoughful  leaders  of  the  pro- 
fession. Leaving  the  stomach  to  perform  its 
natural  functions  of  digestion  and  introducing 
the  curative  agent  directly  into  the  circulation 
appeals  to  our  reason.  Chemical  lymphs  appear 
to  do  the  work  without  drugging,  dieting,  rub- 
bing, resting,  and  other  old-time  methods  which 
are  so  irksome  to  the  patients.  Some  of  our  sub- 
scribers are  meeting  with  marked  success  from 
their  use  in  diseases  hitherto  considered  incur- 
able; such  as  articular  rheumatism,  diabetes, 
locomotor  ataxia,  neurasthenia,  and  many  minor 
but  intractable  diseases.  Although  just  making 
its  formal  debut  to  the  profession  at  large,  this 
is  not  a  new  and  untried  remedy,  but  has  been  in 
daily  use  by  a  number  of  able  physicians  in  differ- 
ent cities  of  this  country  for  three  years.  Their 
records  and  reports  of  cases  show  results  which 
should  encourage  a  universal  investigation  at  the 
hands  of  the  progressive  element  of  the  medical 
profession  of  this  series  of  chemical  lymphs. — 
F.  C.  Gay,  M.  D. 

♦ 

A  New  Sterilizer  and  01  f ice  Stove. 

The  medical  profession  in  general  are  wel- 
coming with  interest  the  new  Alcohol-Gas  Stove 
which  H.  Glogau  &  Co.,  21  Ouincy  St.,  Chicago, 
are  offering  them. 

This  stove,  which  is  an  invention  of  a  profes- 
sor of  physics  at  the  University  of  Goettingcn, 
Germain-,  and  made  there,  is  entirely  different 
from  anything  ever  put  on  the  market. 

Among  its  advantages  are  those  that  it  manu- 
factures its  own  gas.  by  first  vaporizing  the  al- 
cohol and  converting  it  into  ethyl-oxide  which 
in  turn  burns  like  a  heating  flame  from  the  small 
holes  in  the  top  of  the  burner. 

As  alcohol,  when  converted  into  a  gas,  pro- 
duces  ten   times  its  volume  of  ethyl-oxide,  this 


new  stove  will  be  found  more  economical  than 
any  other  alcohol  stove  or  even  a  gas  stove,  be- 
sides being  portable  and  weighing  but  eight 
ounces. 

It    hums    smokeless,    wickless,    odorless,    and 
produces  a  lot  of  heat  for  very  little  money.     The 
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little  flames  can  be  blown  out  like  a  candle.  The 
stove  can  carry  a  vessel  weighing  one  hundred 
pounds  and  has  a  resrvoir  holding  eight  ounces 
of  alcohol.  It  burns  either  wood  or  grain  alco- 
hol, and  consumes  but  two  cents  worth  in  an  hour 
of  the  former. 


Items  of  Interest. 

As  will  be  seen  by  referring  to  our  advertising 
pages,  the  Oppenheimer  Institute,  whose  Exec- 
utive Offices  are  at  170  Broadway,  New  York, 
now  have  in  operation  seven  institutes  for  the 
treatment  of  alcoholic  and  drug  diseases.  They 
have  made  remarkable  progress  in  the  develop- 
ment of  their  business  in  the  brief  time  they  have 
been  advertising  in  medical  journals,  and  it  is 
not  to  he  wondered  at  when  we  consider  their 
remarkably  strong  Board  of  Directors,  to  say 
nothing  of  their  influential  Advisory  Directors, 
and  latterly  their  Women's  Auxiliary  which 
shows  that  they  are  giving  a  great  deal  of  atten- 
tion to  the  humanitarian  side  of  their  under- 
taking. 

The  business  is  conducted  in  full  accord  with 
the  principles  of  medical  ethics,  which  together 
with  their  splendid  record  in  relieving  cases  of 
alcoholic  and  drug  diseases,  has  put  them  on  a 
firm  footing. 

• 

— As  an  antiferment,  to  correct  disorders  of 
digestion,  and  In  counteract  the  intestinal  putre- 
factive processes  in  the  summer  diarrheas  of 
children,  Listerine  possesses  great  advantage 
over  other  antiseptics  in  that  it  may  be  administ- 
ered freely,  being  non-toxic,  non-irritant  and 
non-escharotic:  furthermore,  its  genial  compati- 
bility with  syrups,  elixirs  and  other  standard 
remedies  of  the  Materia  Medica,  renders  it  an  ac- 
ceptable and  efficient  agent  in  the  treatment  of 


diseases  produced  by  the  fermentation  of  food, 
the  decomposition  of  organic  matter,  the  endo- 
development  of  fetid  gases,  and  the  presence  or 
attack  of  low  forms  of  microzoic  life.  An  inter- 
esting pamphlet  relating  to  the  treatment  of  dis- 
eases of  this  character  may  be  had  upon  applica- 
tion to  the  manufacturers  of  Listerine,  Lambert 
Pharmacal  Co.,  St.  Louis. 

-The  Urinalysis  case  manufactured  and  sold 
by  Otis  Clapp  &  Son,  Boston,  is  one  of  the  most 
compact,  as  well  as  attractive,  bits  of  office  furni- 
ture that  a  physician  can  add  to  his  stock  in  trade. 
In  addition,  it  is  very  valuable,  containing  every- 
thing needed  for  an  office  examination  of  urine — 
all  the  various  reagents,  the  litmus'  papers,  the 
filter  papers,  test-tubes,  spirit  lamp,  beakers, 
urinometer,  funnels,  evaporating  dishes,  and 
watch  glasses,  etc.  By  opening  the  two  swing- 
door  shelves,  everything  needed  is  before  the  ex- 
perimenter; he  does  not  need  to  rise  from  his 
chair.  We  have  been  using  one  of  these  cab- 
inets since  1890,  and  have  never  regretted  its  in- 
stallation in  our  office.  If  you  haven't  got  such 
a  cabinet,  send  to  this  company  at  once.  Don't 
test  urine  in  the  presence  of  the  patient  with  a 
few  dirty  bottles  and  test-tubes. 

— Internal  Medication  in  Gonorrhoea.  The  ad- 
ministration of  cystogen  gr.  v  four  and  five  times 
daily  during  the  period  of  treatment  of  gonorrhoea 
will  greatly  limit  the  area  of  infection,  prevent  re- 
infection and  reduce  inflammation.  By  the  libera- 
tion of  formaldehyde  it  causes  the  urine  to  be- 
come an  antiseptic  solution  thus  insuring  a  thor- 
ough flushing  of  the  urinary  tract  from  the  kid- 
neys to  the  meatus  with  an  agent  that  is  actively 
opposed  to  germ  life.  This  will  be  found  to  be 
an  important  adjunct  to  local  treatment.  For 
the  convenience  of  the  patient  it  is  often  desirable 
to  order  cystogen  in  tablet  form,  it  being  manu- 
factured in  five-grain  tablets. 

— T.  H.  Tilden,  M.  D.,  of  Denver,  in  the  June 
number  of  the  Chicago  Medical  Times,  in  an 
article  advocating  the  use  of  tampons  in  gyneco- 
logical practice,  reports,  among  others,  a  case 
which  was  characterized  by  severe  reflex  symp- 
toms and  which  had  not  yielded  to  the  treatment 
accorded  by  two  other  practitioners.  Dr.  Til- 
den's  procedure  was,  the  introduction  of  a  glycer- 
ine tampon  and  the  administration  of  antikamnia 
in  ten  grain  doses  (two  five-grain  tablets)  to  re- 
lieve pain.  The  tampon  was  removed  each  night 
at  bedtime  and  followed  with  hot  water  injec- 
tions. The  patient  on  being  discharged,  re- 
marked, that  since  following  this  treatment  she 
could  run  the  sewing  machine  without  the  usual 
pain  and  tired  feeling. 

— Have  you  seen  one  of  those  daintily  illus- 
trated souvenirs  of  the  F.  F.  Proctor  Theatres? 
A  two-cent  stamp,  sent  to  the  Advertising  Agent 
at  Proctor's  Fifth  Avenue  Theatre,  New  York 
city,  will  secure  one.  and  it  is  well  worth  sending 
for.  It  is  handsomely  printed  by  the  famous 
Van  Fleet  Art  Printery,  and.  with  its  fifty  half 
tone  photographs  of  the  favorite  members  of  the 
Proctor  stock,  it  is  certainly  a  valuable  brochure. 
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Experiences  and  Remarks  of  Prof.  E.  H.  Pratt, 
M.D. 

Something  more  than  five  years  ago,  Dr.  C.  S. 
Eldridge,  of  Chicago,  asked  me  if  1  was  alive  to 
the  value  of  local  feeding  in  varicose  ulcers  of  the 
legs.  I  replied  that  I  was  not.  He  then  in- 
formed me  that  he  had  successfully  treated  a  few 
bad  cases  of  varicose  ulceration  of  the  legs, 
which  had  proved  intractable  to  all  other  meas- 
ures, by  the  local  use  of  Bovinine. 

BOVININE    VERSUS    GANGRENE. 

During  the  next  week  there  chanced  to  come 
under  my  observation  the  only  case  of  gangrene 
of  the  scrotum  that  I  had  ever  seen.  The  gan- 
grene appeared  at  the  bottom  of  the  scrotum  a 
few  days  after  an  operation,  and  spread  rapidly; 
the  lower  half  of  the  scrotum  rotted  away,  ex- 
posing the  testes,  upon  which  gangrenous  spots 
speedily  put  in  an  appearance.  Red  streaks  ex- 
tending from  the  scrotum  upwards  and  outwards 
along  either  groin  indicated  that  the  process  of 
death  was  going  on  along  the  tissues  in  the  direc- 
tion of  the  cords,  the  left  one  being  the  more 
marked.  The  areolar  tissue  beneath  the  in- 
flamed tracts  rapidly  rotted  away,  so  that  the 
finger  could  readily  be  passed  its  full  length  in 
the  direction  of  the  inguinal  canal  on  either  side. 
The  patient's  temperature  ranged  from  101^  to 
103  degrees,  his  pulse  seldom  going  below  120, 
and  death  was  rapidly  approaching.  Strenuous 
efforts  were  made  to  check  the  progress  of  the 
spreading  gangrene,  but  to  no  purpose.  The 
necrotic  surfaces  were  frequently  and  thoroughly 
•dressed  with  various  antiseptic  preparations,  such 
as  charcoal,  quinine,  and  iodoform,  after  being 
carefully  cleansed  with  sometimes  bi-chloride  so- 
lution, sometimes  carbolized  water,  and  some- 
times a  weak  solution  of  bromine.  In  spite, 
however,  of  continuous  and  faithful  attention  to 
the  decaying  parts,  as  well  as  careful  treatment 
of  the  patient's  general  condition  by  the  exhibi- 
tion of  appropriate  internal  remedies,  the  gan- 
grene spread  rapidly,  and  the  room  became  so 
offensive  with  the  odor  of  death  as  to  be  nau- 
seating to  those  in  attendance  upon  the  case, 
and  the  exhibition  of  Piatt's  chlorides  and  other 
atmospheric  disinfectants  seemed  to  be  utterly 
powerless  to  control  the  terrible  odor. 

After  at  least  two-thirds  of  the  scrotum  had 
been  rotted  away  and  the  patient's  life  completely 
despaired  of.  it  occurred  to  me  to  try  the  efficacy 
of  local  feeding  as  a  last  resort. 

Under  an  anaesthetic,  much  of  the  dead  tissue 
was  removed  with  the  aid  of  tissue  forceps  and 


scissors,  some  of  it,  however,  clinging  so  closely 
to  the  decaying  surfaces  as  to  render  the  re- 
moval of  all  the  patches  of  gangrene  impossible. 
Iodoform  gauze  was  then  soaked  in  Bovinine, 
each  testis  was  wrapped  in  a  separate  strip  of  it, 
pieces  of  it  were  tucked  well  up  into  the  groin 
under  the  line  taken  by  the  rapidly-spreading  dis- 
ease, then  a  large  piece  of  it  was  wrapped  around 
the  entire  scrotum  and  spread  over  the  outer  sur- 
faces of  the  groins. 

While  memory  lasts  I  can  never  forget  the  ex- 
treme surprise  as  well  as  satisfaction  at  the  result 
of  the  first  treatment.  The  odor  immediately 
disappeared  from  the  room,  the  fever  of  the  pa- 
tient subsided,  his  pulse  lowered,  and  he  was  per- 
ceptibly better  in  every  way,  his  restlessness  and 
thirst  rapidly  disappearing,  and  he  became  for 
the  first  time  comfortable.  Bovinine  was  poured 
over  the  surfaces  of  the  gauze  once  in  two  hours, 
but  the  dressings  were  not  removed  for  twenty- 
four  hours,  and  when  removed  there  was  no 
odor  whatever  to  the  wound;  and  although  the 
patches  of  gangrene  were  not  entirely  gone,  the 
granulations  were  of  a  healthier  type.  The  Bo- 
vinine dressings  were  again  applied,  and  were 
kept  in  position  this  time  for  forty-eight  hours 
(saturating  the  gauze  every  two  hours  by  pour- 
ing Bovinine  over  its  outer  surface),  when  the 
gangrene  had  almost  entirely  disappeared,  and 
the  case  was  evidently  rescued.  The  Bovinine 
dressings  were  continued  until  the  case  was  en- 
tirely recovered.  So  much  of  the  scrotum  had 
sloughed  away,  however,  that  as  the  wound 
healed  it  left  the  testes  exposed  in  two-thirds 
of  their  extent.  The  man  was  then  anaesthetized, 
and  the  lower  margins  of  the  remaining  portions 
of  the  denuded  scrotum  were  drawn  down  and 
brought  together  over  the  testes  so  as  to  satis- 
factorily cover  them.  A  dressing  of  Bovinine 
was  placed  over  the  wound,  which  healed  with- 
out suppuration,  and  the  final  result  was  a  com- 
plete recovery,  the  appearance  of  the  parts  being 
that  of  a  first-class  amputation  of  the  scrotum. 
♦ 

Treatment  of  Pyuria. 

In  preventing  the  development  of  pus  in 
the  kidnevs,  ureters  and  bladder  cystogen  has 
established  a  new  era  in  the  treatment  of  pyuria. 
This  is  readilv  understood  when  we  realize  that 
free  formaldehvde  can  be  detected  in  the  urine 
within  a  few  minutes  after  the  ingestion  of 
cystogen.  When  administered  cystogen  re- 
mains intact  until  it  reaches  the  kidneys,^  but 
here  it  is  broken  up  and  free  formaldehyde  liber- 
ated and  eliminated  through  the  genito-urinary 


tract.  The  urine  is  thus  rendered  a  dilute  solu- 
tion of  formaldehyde  and  the  diuretic  action  of 
cystogen  increases  the  flow  of  urine;  we  thus 
secure  a  liberal  flushing  of  the  whole  tract 
from  the  kidney  to  the  meatus  with  a  non-irri- 
tating, antiseptic  urine  which  cleanses  the  mu- 
cous lining  of  the  whole  tract.  Therefore  the 
sub-acute  and  chronic  forms  of  gonorrhea 
offer  an  inviting  field  for  the  use  of  this  remedy 
and  no  operative  procedure  upon  the  genito- 
urinary tract  should  be  undertaken  until  cysto- 
gen has  been  administered  a  sufficient  time  to 
render  the  tract  sterile.  Cystogen  is  best  given 
in  doses  of  gr.  v.,  three  times  daily. 

In  many  cases  the  use  of  cystogen  aperient 
(cystogen  in  connection  with  sodium  phosphate 
and  tartrates  in  effervescent  form)  is  of  special 
advantage.  The  diuretic  and  antiseptic  prop- 
erties of  cystogen  are  here  augmented  by  the 
laxative  and  tonic  properties  of  sodium  phos- 
phate and  the  tartrates. 
♦ 

Germ  Destroying  and  Nerve  Soothing. 

The  following  excerpt  from  an  article  in  the 
Virginia  Medical  Monthly,  by  Stephen  J",  Clark, 
M.  D.,  No.  66  West  Tenth  Street,  of  this  city, 
plainly  outlines  the  useful  combination  of  two 
leading  remedies  in  materia  medica : 

"  Binz  claims  specific  antiseptic  powers  for 
quinine ;  other  writers  are  in  accord  with  him  on 
this  point,  and  report  good  results  from  large 
doses  in  septicaemia,  pyaemia,  puerperal  fever  and 
erysipelas.  It  is  a  germ  destroyer  of  the  bacilli 
of  influenza  (la  grippe).  Antikamnia  and  qui- 
nine tablets  will  promptly  relieve  in  this  disease. 
Quinine  is  a  poison  to  the  minute  organism,  sar- 
cina ;  and  antikamnia  exerts  a  soothing,  quieting 
effect  nn  the  nerve  filaments.  A  full  dose  (two 
five-grain  tablets)  of  this  remedy  will  often  arrest 
a  commencing  pneumonia  or  pleuritis.  These 
tablets  are  also  useful  in  the  typho-malarial  fever 
of  the  South — particularly  for  the  hyperpvrexia — 
both  quinine  and  antikamnia,  as  previouslv  said, 
being  decided  fever  reducers.  They  are  likewise 
most  valuable  in  cases  of  periodical  attacks  of 
headache  of  nondefined  origin  ;  of  the  so-called 
'bilious  attacks  ';  of  dengue;  in  neuralgia  of  the 
trigemini;  in  that  of  'ovarian  catarrh';  and,  in 
short,  they  are  effective  in  every  case  where  qui- 
nine would  ordinarily  be  prescribed  and  without 
the  '  ringing  '  which  generally  accompanies  the 
administration  of  quinine  alone." 
-♦ 

Items  of  Interest. 

— Dr.  Isaac  Oppenheimer,  a  graduate  of  the 
College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons,  New  York, 
the  Medical  Department  of  Columbia  Uni- 
versity, Class  of  1876,  has,  for  manv  vears,  de- 
voted careful  attention  to  the  study  of  the  dis- 
eases due  to  alcoholic  and  drug  addiction. 
His  success  was  so  marked  that  he  was  asked 
by  some  gentlemen,  interested  in  temperance 
reform,  who  were  familiar  with  the  results,  to 
broaden  his  field  of  work,  and  an  Institute  was 


established  for  that  purpose.  This  work  has 
been,  after  a  very  careful  investigation,  endorsed 
by  men  of  probitv  and  eminence  in  all  walks 
of  life. 

Physicians  who  refer  their  patients  for  treat- 
ment may  be  sure  they  will  be  returned  to  them 
relieved  of  their  unfortunate  addiction,  and  pre- 
pared to  resume  their  life's  work  in  a  proper 
manner.  The  Institute  is  conducted  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  retain  the  confidence  and  support 
of  the  medical  profession. 

— The  increasing  attention  that  is  being  given 
to  the  principle  of  nebulization  has  been  mark- 
edly shown  this  summer  by  the  interest  mani- 
fested in  nebulizing  apparatus  at  the  various 
association  meetings.  The  Globe  has  been  prom- 
inently in  evidence,  and  at  several  of  the 
larger  meetings  interested  visitors  were  met  in 
person  by  Dr.  Dunlap,  to  whom  the  medical  fra- 
ternity is  indebted  for  the  Vapor-Massage  idea 
in  the  treating  of  diseases  peculiar  to  respira- 
tory and  aural  tracts.  While  massage  is  a  fa- 
miliar term,  there  is  probably  only  a  small  per- 
centage of  physicians  who  have  a  live  apprecia- 
tion of  the  tremendous  possibilities  of  Vapor- 
Alassage  for  this  purpose,  especially  as  admin- 
istered internally  by  means  of  the  positive  acting 
appliance  on  the  Globe  Nebulizer.  This  was 
shown  during  the  demonstrations  by  the  ex- 
pressions of  surprise  and  delight  from  physi- 
cians who  tested  the  treatment  themselves,  as 
applied  to  middle-ear,  and  in  the  deep  vibra- 
tory impulses  by  which  the  medicated  vapor  was 
forced  with  massage-like  effect  to  the  remotest 
portions  of  the  bronchial  passages.  The  history 
of  this  treatment  shows  that  peculiarly  stubborn 
cases  of  middle-ear  deafness  and  pulmonary  dif- 
ficulties frequently  yield  to  vapor  massage  when 
all  other  methods  are  unproductive  of  desired 
results.  Possessors  of  Globe  outfits  are  fortu- 
nate in  having  available  this  important  factor  in 
modern  therapeutics. 

— Announcement :  The  seventeenth  yearly  post- 
graduate course  in  Orificial  Surgery  by  E.  H. 
Pratt,  M.  D.,  will  be  held  in  the  amphitheater  of 
the  Chicago  Homeopathic  Medical  College,  cor- 
ner Wood  and  York  Streets,  Chicago,  Ilk,  dur- 
ing the  week  beginning  with  September  7,  1903, 
having  a  four  hours'  daily  session.  Doctors  in- 
vited to  bring  obstinate  cases  of  every  variety  of 
chronic  disease.  For  particulars  address  E.  H. 
Pratt,  M.  D.,  100  State  Street,  Suite  1203,  Chi- 
cago, 111. 

— Physicians  visiting  New  York  find  Mr. 
Proctor's  Twenty-third  Street  house  quite  the 
vogue.  It  is  a  nice  thing  to  be  able  to  drop  into 
this  spacious  theater  any  time  during  the  day  and 
to  be  assured  of  a  refined  entertainment  of  tin 
proper  sort.  Many  new  vaudeville  head-liners 
from  abroad  have  been  engaged  to.  appear  at  this 
theater  starting  in  September,  and  at  all  times. 
The  usually  good  standard  show  is  kept  up,  with 
every  now  and  then  a  novelty  of  the  unusual  class 
thrown  in.  to  give  the  old  fashioned  variety  to  the 
new-faneled  vaudeville. 
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heeddche. 

BY  S.  A.   BUCHANAN,  M.   D. 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Did  you  ever  stop  to  think  how  much  is  in- 
volved in  the  term  headache?  We  know  it  is  a 
pain  in  the  head,  and  generally  results  from  one 
of  the  following  causes:  a  disturbance  of  the 
cerebral  circulation,  a  perverted  condition  of  the 
blood,  reflex  irritation  or  pressure  on  the  brain 
by  inflammatory  exudate,  repressed  bone  or  a 
tumor. 

Daily  we  are  confronted  with  patients  (and  I 
may  truthfully  assert  90  per  cent.)  who  in  stating 
their  symptoms  tell  us  they  suffer  with  intense 
headaches.  Then  is  it  not  expedient  that  we 
should  pause  to  consider  what  may  be  its  origin 
or  try  to  diagnose  the  particular  kind  of  head- 
ache from  which  your  patient  is  suffering,  and 
you  will  have  achieved  a  victory.  When  a  pa- 
tient states  he  has  headache,  run  over  in  your 
mind  in  a  cursory  manner  the  various  kinds  of 
headache  one  may  be  subject  to;  such  as  ocular 
and  nasal  headaches,  reflex  and  nervous  head- 
aches, anaemic,  toxaemic  and  hysterical  head- 
aches. 

Of  course  upon  the  diagnosis  of  the  particu- 
lar kind  of  headache  depends  the  successful 
treatment  of  such.  When  a  patient  complains  of 
headache  we  must  at  once  ascertain  if  there  is 
any  ocular  defect  by  testing  the  eyes  by  means 
of  a  test  card  which  should  be  in  sight  in  every 
phycician's  office,  for  you  will  find  the  largest 
number  -of  frontal,  temporal  and  so-called 
"  sick "  headaches  are  due  to  eye-strain,  and 
even  though  there  may  be  a  number  of  underly- 
ing conditions  at  work  to  cause  a  headache,  eye- 
strain of  anv  kind,  if  present,  will  be  a  dominant 
factor  in  exciting  the  attack  or  in  aggravating 
it,  and  the  relief  of  this  strain  will  often  exert  a 
most  favorable  influence. 

I  will  endeavor  to  give  a  brief  description  of 
the  various  headaches  so  we  can  discriminate 
and  treat  accordingly.  A  headache  due  to  cere- 
bral hyperaemia  or  cerebral  congestion  results 
from  prolonged  mental  work,  fear  or  exposure 
to  the  sun.  In  cerebral  congestion  the  headache 
is  of  a  throbbing  or  bursting  character;  the  head 
is  hot,  the  face  flushed;  the  eye  ground  injected, 
and  the  distress  is  increased  by  lowering  the 
he?d, 

Anaemic  headache  is  usually  frontal  and  fre- 
quently dependent  upon  general  anaemia.  It 
is  also  common  in  neurasthenia  resulting  from 
overwork,  prolonged  emotional  excitement,  ex- 
cesses, etc. 


A  reflex  headache  is  often  due  to  ovarian  or 
uterine  disease,  gastric  irritation  and  nasal 
catarrh. 

Toxaemic  headaches  are  usually  frontal  and 
deep-seated,  and  due  to  uraemia,  lithaemia,  fevers 
and  secondary  syphilis,  diabetes  or  chronic  al- 
coholism, and  may  be  very  severe. 

Uraemic  headache  is  overwhelming;  the  head- 
ache of  secondary  syphilis  is  neuralgic,  limited 
to  the  temples,  and  occurs  with  great  regularity 
at  night;  lithaemic  headache  occurs  in  the  morn- 
ing. A  heaviness  or  actual  pain  in  the  head  may 
result  from  breathing  the  air  of  an  unventilated 
room  or  one  overfilled  with  people,  and  a  simi- 
lar pain  may  occur  before  a  thunderstorm. 
Headache  from  hepatic  and  stomachic  derange- 
ments is  possibly  of  toxaemic  origin  and  is  usu- 
ally occipital  or  vertical.  The  hysterical  head- 
ache is  often  associated  with  menstrual  periods, 
and  improves  under  pleasurable  excitement.  It 
may  be  diffused,  but  frequently  it  is  localized 
and  is  described  as  resembling  the  effect  which 
would  be  produced  by  a  nail  being  driven  into 
the  head. 

We  must  remember  that  headaches  are  to  be 
distinguished  from  migraine.  In  the  latter  there 
are  prodromal  symptoms,  disturbances  of  pupil- 
lary changes,  and  the  pain  is  frequently  confined 
to  one  side  of  the  head. 

The  Attack. — In  headache  dependent  upon 
gastric  acidity,  such  as  often  follows  after  a 
night's  imbibing,  one  should  unload  the  stomach 
with  a  non-irritating  emetic,  and  then  give  the 
following: 

B      Sodii  bromid    3    ij 

Spts.  aromatic  amnion 3    ij 

Aqua    q.   s.   ad.   5  iij 

M.  Sig. — A  tablespoonful  every  two  or  three 

hours. 

In  headache  of  acute  cerebral  congestion  the 
feet  should  be  soaked  for  ten  or  fifteen  minutes 
in  very  hot  water;  an  ice  bag  placed  on  the  head 
and  the  following  given  internally : 

5      Phenalgin    5  ss 

Ft.  chart  No.  iv. 
Sig. — One  every  twp  hours  until  relieved. 

In  cerebral  anaemia  some  authorities  favor  an- 
tipyrin, but  I  prefer  phenalgin  in  such  cases  for 
there  is  not  the  danger  associated  with  it  is  there 
is  with  antipyrin,  for  the  latter  is  too  much  of  a 
cardiac  depressant,  and  will  say  often  great  harm 
is  brought  about  by  the  use  of  the  headache 
powder  which  is  frequently  purchased  at  the 
drug  store,  because  the  principal  ingredient  is 
antipyrin. 


In  rheumatic  headache  I  find  salol  with  phe- 
nalgin very  useful,  or  phenalgin  with  salicylate 
of  sodium: 

5      Phenalgin    gr.  v 

Sodium  salicylate    gr.  x 

M.  Sig. — One  powder  three  times  a  day  with 
water. 

In  neuralgic  headache  or  migraine,  I  find 
there  is  nothing  superior  to  phenalgin.  There 
is  no  danger  of  becoming  addicted  to  the  drug 
habit,  and  it  relieves  pain  as  quickly  as  any  anal- 
gesic you  may  give. 

Last  week  I  had  a  case  of  neuralgia  due  to 
cold  in  the  teeth.  After  suffering  considerable 
pain  and  trying  various  remedies,  such  as  rub- 
bing the  gums  with  ether  and  weak  solution  of 
cocaine,  I  tried  phenalgin  in  five  grain  doses 
with  most  happy  results. 
♦ 

An  Interesting  Clinical  Case. 

A  white  woman,  twenty-two  years  of  age,  was 
taken  into  the  hospital  on  account  of  syphilitic 
skin  disease  (roseola  papula)  ;  a  blennorrhagic 
vaginitis  of  most  violent  description  with  strong 
congestion  of  the  mucous  membranes  of  the 
vagina.  The  latter  was  of  violent  hue,  some- 
what brittle,  and  yielded  abundant  secretion  of 
a  greenish  yellow  pus,  which  showed  under  bac- 
teriological examination  abundant  colonies  typical 
of  gonococcus,  diplococcus  and  other  varieties  of 
bacteria.  The  gonococci  infection  reached  to  the 
neck  of  the  uterus  whose  tissues  suffered  from 
the  same  degeneration  as  the  vagina.  Above 
the  mouth  of  the  neck, — from  which  a  greenish 
yellow  and  somewhat  thick  pus  oozed — was  a 
syphilitic  ulcer  of  the  size  of  a  dime,  clean  at 
the  bottom,  livid  in  color  and  rather  deep. 

Upon  careful  examination,  the  patient  was 
found  to  be  pregnant  in  the  third  month.  Under 
the  treatment  employed  she  improved,  but,  though 
the  blennorrhagia  was  not  cured,  the  syphilitic 
manifestations  of  the  skin  disappeared,  and  the 
ulcer  at  the  neck  improved  somewhat,  until  con- 
finement which  took  place  at  the  eighth  month. 

The  confinement  was  normal.  However,  the 
patient  was  attacked  by  a  great  flux  and  suf- 
fered a  complete  laceration  of  the  right  side  of 
the  neck ;  an  incomplete  laceration  of  the  left 
side ;  an  incomplete  laceration  of  the  rear  wall  of 
the  vagina;  and  a  two-thirds  laceration  of  the 
perineum.  The  placenta  was  removed  at  once ; 
ample  warm  washes  of  a  I  per  cent,  solution  of 
permanganate  of  potash  were  applied  and  the 
uterus  was  stimulated  by  massage,  but  remained 
inert.  All  this  was  reported  to  me  by  the  house 
physician.  I  arrived  at  the  hospital  four  hours 
later  in  company  with  Dr.  Capote,  who,  upon 
having  examined  the  patient,  decided  to  sew  up 
the  lacerations.  He  washed  out  the  vagina  and 
uterine  cavity  completely;  adjusted  with  the  scis- 
sors the  edges  of  the  lacerated  tissues ;  sewed  up 
the  wounds  and  touched  the  ulcer  at  the  neck 
with  the  cauterizer;  then  he  gave  another  wash 
and  plugged  with  iodoform  gauze. 


When  the  patient  was  on  the  operating  table, 
she  had  fever,  38.4°C.  At  5  p.  m.  the  fever  was 
at  390 ;  then  the  vaginal  plug  was  taken  out  and 
a  great  intra-uterine  wash  of  a  one-half  per  cent, 
solution  of  permanganate  was  applied  very  hot  in 
a  quantity  of  five  liters.  The  fever  was  at  400 
throughout  the  night,  and  washes  were  given 
every  few  hours. 

The  following  day,  at  8  a.  m.,  temperature 
400,  same  local  treatment.  The  fever  lasted  all 
day,  falling  to  390  bv  the  wash,  but  rose  again 
to  '400. 

The-  day  thereafter,  fever  at  410;  same  treat- 
ment with  more  vaginal  washes  of  bichloride  of 
mercury  before  the  uterine  washes ;  the  fever 
keeps  on  at  41°. 

On  the  next  day  at  8  a.  m.,  (temperature 
41. 5°),  I  took  out  the  stitches  made  on  the  day 
of  confinement,  washed  well  both  uterus  and 
vagina,  dried  the  latter  with  carbolated  cotton 
and  conveyed  into  the  uterine  cavity  eight 
grammes  of  pure  Hydrozone,  taking  care  that 
this  liquid  should  flow  towards  the  vagina,  into 
which  I  poured  about  60  grammes  of  the  same 
liquid  and  drained  the  uterus  with  simple  gauze 
saturated  in  Hydrozone,  while  the  vagina  was 
drained  by  the  same  means. 

From  that  time  on  the  fever  declined  slowly, 
and  at  6  p.  m.,  it  was  apyretic.  The  fever  did 
not  return  and  the  patient's  cure  proceeds  without 
further  difficulty. 

This  case  which  is  interesting  by  itself,  proves 
of  great  value  in  setting  forth  two  points ;  viz. : 

1.  That,  although  the  intra-uterine  injections 
of  pure  Hydrozone  may  be  dangerous,  it  can  be 
applied  if  care  is  taken  to  keep  the  neck  dilated 
as  much  as  possible. 

2.  That  in  this  case  the  superiority  of  Hydro- 
zone  over  the  other  treatments  of  puerperal  sep- 
ticaemia, in  connection  with  gonococcia,  is  indis- 
putable ;  and  that  this  splendid  result  should  en- 
courage repetition  of  its  application.* — Dr.  Ma- 
tias   Duque,    (San   Antonio   Hospital). — Revista 

Medica  Cubana. 

♦ 

Items  of  Interest. 

— The  most  costly  theatre  in  New  York,  so 
far  as  its  rental  and  other  fixed  charges  are  con- 
cerned, is  F.  F.  Proctor's  Fifth  Avenue.  It  is  a 
'well  known  fact  that  no  other  Broadway  Theatre 
(the  Metropolitan  Opera  House,  of  course,  being 
excepted)  brings  to  its  owner  so  large  a  rental — 
said  to  be  in  the  vicinity  of  $55,000  a  year — and 
it  is  an  amazing  fact  that  at  the  low  prices  of 
admission  charged  (from  25c.  to  75c),  Mr.  Proc- 
tor is  able  to  make  his  investments  profitable. 
The  secret  of  it  seems  to  be  that  the  shows  are 
so  good  as  to  draw  an  immense  patronage  all 
the  year  'round.  This  season's  plan  of  high  class 
comedy  has  started  out  most  promisingly. 

*  The  son  of  the  patient  suffered  from  blennorrhagia  in  the 
eyes.  He  was  treated  with  %  per  cent,  solution  of  perman- 
ganate and  instillations  of  pure  Hydrozone  twice  daily  alter- 
nating with  cauterizations  of  40  per  cent,  solution  of  nitrate 
of  silver;  and  he  kept  his  sight. 
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Agurin. 

The  action  of  digitalis  for  uncompensated  heart 
disease,  accompanied  by  ascites,  is  often  greatly 
enhanced  if  a  good  diuretic  is  combined  with  it; 
and  at  times  the  latter  alone  suffices  to  remove 
the  fluid  from  the  peritoneal  cavity.  L.  v.  Ketly 
(reprint  from  Die  Heilkunde,  No.  8,  1902)  thinks 
that  one  should  welcome  a  diuretic  which  does 
not  produce  gastric  disturbances,  and  which 
does  not  harm  the  kidneys.  As  an  improvement 
on  diuretin,  which  is  said  to  produce  gastric  dis- 
turbances, a  new  preparation  called  "  Agurin  " 
has  been  well  spoken  of.  It  is  a  double  salt,  the 
sodium  salt  of  theobromine  combined  with  sod- 
ium acetate,  and  takes  the  form  of  a  white  pow- 
der, which  is  easily  soluble  in  water,  has  bitter 
salt  taste,  and  is  slightly  alkaline.  It  contains  60 
per  cent,  of  theobromine. 

Ketly  has  tried  it  in  thirty-four  cases,  includ- 
ing cases  of  cardiac  disease  with  anasarca, 
chronic  tuberculous  peritonitis  with  ascites,  cir- 
rhosis of  the  liver  with  ascites,  arterio-sclerotic 
granular  kidney  with  general  dropsy,  primary 
granular  kidney,  chronic  parenchymatous  ne- 
phritis, and  pleural  exudation,  both  of  tubercu- 
lous and  rheumatic  origin.  He  gave  Agurin  in 
wafers  in  doses  of  2  to  3  grams  (circa  30  to  45 
gr.)  pro  die.  The  majority  of  the  patients  stood 
the  drug  well,  and  did  not  complain  of  any  un- 
pleasant symptoms.  In  2  cases  some  gastric  dis- 
turbances were  produced  by  the  powder,  but  on 
giving  it  in  solution  in  aq.  menth.  pip.  (3  in  100) 
the  preparation  was  found  to  be  non-irritating. 
In  the  heart  cases  the  diuretic  effect  was  seen  in 
about  two  days,  and  the  urine  was  increased  by 
about  7  to  10  oz.,  while  on  the  fourth  day  the 
amount,  which  had  before  been  from  14  to  20  oz. 
in  the  twenty-four  hours,  was  increased  to  three 
and  one-half  or  four  and  one-half  pints.  At  the 
same  time  the  dropsy  disappeared. 

In  cases  in  which  the  drug  was  given  continu- 
ously the  oedema  did  not  reaccumulate,  and  the 
daily  amount  of  urine  remained  at  about  two  and 
one-half  to  three  and  one-half  pints.  In  those 
cases  of  uncompensated  disease  the  action  of  the 
digitalis,  which  had  been  unsatisfactory  before, 
was  increased.  This  marked  diuretic  effect  took 
place  equallv  well  when  the  heart  muscle  was 
weak  as  when  it  was  made  effectual  by  digitalis. 
In  the  peritonitis  and  cirrhosis  cases,  although, 
of  course,  the  Agurin  could  not  produce  a  cura- 
tive action,  and  could  not  remove  the  necessity 
of  paracentesis  when  there  was  much  ascites,  the 
diuresis  was  found  valuable.  On  the  other  hand, 
no  appreciable  diuretic  action  could  be  noted  in 


the  chronic  nephritis  cases,  although  it  acted  in 
the  arterio-sclerotic  granular  kidney  cases.  The 
amount  of  urine  was  increased  in  the  cases  of 
pleural  effusion,  but  the  drug  did  not  exercise 
any  influence  on  the  effusion  itself.  He  there- 
fore concludes  that  Agurin  is  an  excellent  diu- 
retic, which  does  not  harm  the  stomach  or  kid- 
neys, and  that  it  should  be  given  in  doses  of  3 
grams  in  twenty-four  hours,  which  will  produce 
diuresis  after  about  two  days,  and  this  will  last 
until  two  or  three  days  after  the  drug  has  been 
stopped.  The  preparation  increases  the  amount 
of  the  urine  in  the  healthy  subject,  but  this  action/ 
becomes  reduced  after  eight  to  ten  days. 
♦ 

Observations  on  a  Special  Action  of  hedonal. 

BY  DR.   JULIUS  BUCSANYI, 
Physician  to  the  St.  John's  Hospital. 

On  the  ground  of  my  experience  I  am  able  to 
affirm  that  Hedonal  is  an  absolutely  safe  and  in- 
nocuous remedy,  having  no  deleterious  action 
upon  the  heart  and  producing  no  unpleasant  by- 
effects.  Among  my  patients  only  one  coin- 
plained  of  a  certain  languid  feeling  which  could 
not  be  ascribed  altogether  to  Hedonal.  When 
administered  in  proper  doses  the  hypnotic  effect 
never  failed  to  manifest  itself,  and  therefore  we 
have  found  in  Hedonal  a  very  reliable  remedy  in 
our  cases. 

The  method  of  administration  varied,  the  drug 
being  given  in  solution  as  well  as  in  powders,  in 
doses  of  7,  15,  22,  30,  and  40  grains.  In  several 
instances  30  grains  were  administered  in  suppos- 
itories. These  were  always  used  after  evacuation 
of  the  bowels,  and  while  sleep  occurred  less  rap- 
idly than  when  given  per  os,  we  were  able  to 
note  that  Hedonal  could  be  utilized  to  good  ad- 
vantage even  per  anum.  In  cases  in  which  pains 
were  present  these  were  somewhat  alleviated,  but 
this  effect  was  too  slight  to  be  considered,  and 
hence  Hedonal  can  scarcely  be  regarded  as  hav- 
ing an  analgesic  influence.  In  one  case  marked 
diuresis  occurred  after  30  grains  of  Hedonal,  and 
in  general  the  patients  urinated  more  frequently 
than  ordinarily.  In  one  of  our  patients,  however, 
in  which  we  administered  Hedonal  with  the  dis- 
tinct purpose  of  increasing  diuresis  we  were  un- 
able to  obtain  any  particular  increase  of  the  urin- 
ary secretion.  It  is  noteworthy  that  among  17 
patients,  11  of  whom  suffered  from  dyspnea  due 
to  various  causes,  Hedonal  in  doses  of  7  grains, 
three  times  daily,  produced  marked  amelioration 
even  without  inducing  sleep.  "When  given  in 
large  doses,  30  to  37  grains,  it  was  capable  of 


preventing  recurrences  of  asthmatic  attacks  in 
one  case,  while  in  others  it  diminished  their  du- 
ration and  intensity.  It  is  the  latter  observation 
which  has  chiefly  called  out  this  small  contribu- 
tion, with  the  view  of  directing  the  attention  of 
physicians  to  this  effect. 


The  Treatment  of  Symptoms. 

In  a  highly  interesting  article  on  this  subject, 
Walter  M.  Fleming,  A.  M.,  M.  D.,  of  New  York 
City,  uses  the  following  language: 

"  Long  experience  in  the  treatment  of  diseases 
in  their  incipiency  evidences  beyond  all  debate 
that  almost  invariably  the  attack  in  a  large  pro- 
portion of  cases  is  inaugurated  by  febrile  symp- 
toms of  greater  or  less  severity.  Also,  it  may  be 
noticed  that  constipation  or  torpid  inactivity  of 
the  bowels  prevails.  Therefore,  the  first  indica- 
tion in  the  incubation  or  incipiency  of  the  attack, 
of  almost  any  form  or  nature,  is  primarily  to 
allay  the  fever,  pain-nervousness  and  solicitude 
of  the  patient,  and  secondarily  to  empty  the  ali- 
mentary canal.  These  two  ends  being  accom- 
plished, a  long  advance  towards  a  possible  abor- 
tive issue  of  the  attacks  has  been  made,  or,  in 
any  event,  the  first  indication  and  requirements 
are  fulfilled,  in  proper  progress  toward  a  cure. 

'  Thus  in  the  primary  treatment  of  the  numer- 
ous ills,  which  are  characterized  by  the  above- 
quoted  symptoms,  the  physician  will  find  Laxa- 
tive Antikamnia  and  Quinine  Tablets  at  once 
handy,  convenient,  and  reliable,  safe  and  sure, 
and  to  which  the  turbulent  symptoms  of  fever, 
constipation,  pain-sleeplessness,  nausea,  and  gen- 
erally wretched  depression  yield  so  promptly  and 
gracefully  that  it  is  certainly  refreshing  to  the 
physician  himself  to  note  the  change  in  his  pa- 
tient, from  suffering  and  solicitude  to  comfort 
and  quiet.  I  certainly  know  of  no  other  remedy 
which  will  so  readily  and  decisively  allay  and 
control  the  symptoms  above  enumerated." 


Items  of  Interest. 

— The  general  results  of  the  recent  discussion 
in  this  paper  on  the  relative  value  and  safety  of 
various  antiseptics  derive  confirmation  from  a 
monograph  which  we  have  received  from  the 
Pasteur  Institute  of  Paris.  We  described  the 
volatile  or  essential  oils  of  plants  as  the  safest — 
and  the  most  pleasant,  might  have  been  added — 
of  antiseptics  for  direct  human  use;  that  of  euca- 
lyptus holdings  very  high  place.  A  couple  of  pro- 
fessorial members  of  the  Association  of  Analyti- 
cal Chemists  of  the  Pasteur  Institute  have  been 
studying  Listerine,  which  is  named  after  the 
great  English  surgeon.  Listerine  is  a  mixture 
of  the  essential  oils  of  thyme,  eucalyptus,  bap- 
tisia,  wintergreen,  and  mint.  It  has  relatively 
non-toxic  properties  peculiar  to  these  oils,  but 
the  Parisian  savants  have  brought  out  the  im- 
portant  fact   that  the   mixture  of  oils  is   much 


more  potent  than  any  one  of  them  singly.  It  at- 
tacks more  than  one  joint  in  the  bacterial 
armour.  Carbolic  acid — used  so  much  mainly 
because  it  is  the  original  antiseptic  employed  by 
Lister — is  146  times  as  toxic  as  Listerine. 

— Extension  of  the  septic  products  along  the 
vascular  highways  is  prevented  by  the  use  of 
Antiphlogistine." 

New  York,  U.  S.  A.,  November  30,  1900. 
Dr.  John  B.  Wise, 

Anywhere  P.  O.,  U.  S.  A. 

Dear  Doctor — The  Lamp  we  are  offering  for 
sale  is  a  Driving  Lamp  for  use  and  not  for  orna- 
ment, although  it  is  a  handsome  Lamp.  When 
you  are  compelled  to  go  on  a  night  call  in  the 
country,  if  there  is  one  thing  you  do  need,  it  is 
a  Lamp  which  will  light  up  the  road  perfectly, 
and  which  can  be  depended  on  to  stay  alight  in 
spite  of  rough  roads  and  although  the  wind 
blows  a  hurricane.  By  a  peculiar  arrangement 
of  the  draught  in  our  Lamp,  we  secure  these 
qualities.  The  Lamp  gives  such  a  brilliant  light 
that  one  can  be  clearly  observed  in  the  road,  and 
can  be  seen  by  others  for  a  quarter  of  a  mile.  It 
has  been  many  times  said  by  numerous  users  of 
this  Lamp  that  it  looks  like  a  locomotive  head- 
light, and  truly  it  is  a  fact  of  it,  when  you  meet  it 
on  a  dark  night  on  a  country  road. 

If  you  are  interested  in  the  Lamp  and  wish  to 
know  further  about  it,  drop  us  a  postal  card  ask- 
ing for  our  booklet  No.  7,  which  gives  full  par- 
ticulars, and  tells  the  names  of  many  users  of  the 
Lamp.  It  is  certainly  a  great  boon  to  a  country 
doctor. 

Sincerely  yours, 

R.  E.  Dietz  Company. 

— "  The  abstraction  of  blood  from  the  deep 
blood-vessels  into  the  superficial  capillaries 
through  physiologic  innervation  is  physiological 
phlebotomy — bleed,  but  save  the  blood — is  the 
mechanics  of  Antiphlogistine." 

— The  American  dramatist,  who  is  prone  to 
consider  himself  an  unappreciated  member  of  the 
communitv,  can  surely  have  no  cause  for  com- 
plaint against  the  F.  F.  Proctor  theaters  at  least. 
Mr.  Proctor's  statistical  expert  has  just  been  do- 
ing a  little  figuring,  and  this  is  what  he  has  to 
say :  "  In  the  past  three  years,  the  various  stock 
companies  operated  by  Mr.  Proctor  have  played 
the  year  'round,  with  no  Summer  let-up.  In  that 
period  thev  have  produced  over  300  different 
plays.  Of  that  number,  260  have  been  from  the 
pens  of  American  authors,  ranging  in  the  play- 
writing  scale  from  Bronson  Howard,  David 
Belasco,  and  Franklin  Fyles  to  E.  E.  Kidder, 
Mark  Swan,  and  Frank  Tannehill.  The  royalties 
on  these  plavs,  ranging  from  $500  to  $100  a 
week,  have  amounted  to  over  $30,000  a  year  all 
told.  '  So  the  native  dramattist  ought  to  feel  en- 
couraged— at  least  so  far  as  Mr.  Proctor  is  con- 
cerned." 


/Medical  progress 


BovinineZinW  Consumption.'  I 

From  the  prevailing  disbelief,  which  was  al- 
most a  despair,  the  recent  knowledge  that  con- 
sumption is  curable  is  rapidly  disseminating. 

This  is  not  due  of  any  miraculous  medical  spe- 
cific that  has  appeared,  or  ever  will  appear ;  nor 
to  climate  alone,  for  cases  originate  in  California, 
Colorado,  the  Riviera,  and  the  most  noted  resorts 
of  the  Swiss  Alps ;  but  it  is  accomplished  by  the 
rapid  restoration  of  tissue-waste  with  nutrition 
that  contains  all  the  elements  of  the  human  body, 
in  right  proportions  and  ready  for  immediate  as- 
similation, to  enable  the  system  to  build  faster 
than  the  malady  can  break  down. 

While  it  has  been  abundantly  proven  that  the 
tubercle  bacilli  is  often  the  means  of  perpetuating 
consumption,  it  never  has  been  satisfactorily 
demonstrated  that  it  is  the  sole  cause  of  the  dis- 
ease. No  doubt  every  human  being  in  the  civil- 
ized world  is  sooner  or  later  exposed  to  this 
germ,  but  only  a  small  minority  are  susceptible  to 
its  infection.  The  great  majority  are  immune  by 
virtue  of  normal  vigor,  normal  nutrition,  which 
does  not  furnish  the  nourishing  nidus  for  this 
bacillus. 

The  long  and  feverish  search  for  a  drug  that 
shall  demonstrate  its  right  to  be  called  a  specific 
has  been  almost  abandoned.  The  thousand  and 
one  alleged  "  cures  "  or  specifics  for  consumption 
have  all  proved  cruel  delusions.  Tuberculin  is 
a  sorry  example.  Creosote,  cod  liver  oil,  guaia- 
col,  and  all  their  derivations  and  modifications 
have  signally  failed.  Recent  searchers  have  con- 
fined their  efforts  mainly  to  the  field  of  antago- 
nizing serums,  but  instead  of  reaching  favorable 
results,  it  looks  as  though  the  whole  serum  theory 
would,  ere  long,  be  abandoned  as  a  mistake. 

There  is  no  positive  cure  for  consumption 
outside  of  an  element  or  influence  that  restores 
normal  nutrition,  that  enriches  the  blood  and 
builds  the  tissues.  This  being  accomplished, 
nature  does  the  curing.  The  sooner  we  all  ac- 
cept this  demonstrated  fact  that  general  vital  re- 
cuperation, by  whatever  means  it  may  be  accom- 
plished, is  the  only  cure  that  is  scientific, that  has 
ever  been  known  or  ever  will  be  known,  the  less 
time  we  will  lose  in  conducting  the  battle  royal 
with  this  fatal  scourge. 

Patients  who  die  of  tuberculosis,  starve  to 
death.  Those  who  recover  from  tuberculosis 
are  fed  to  health — cured  by  feeding.  Feeding, 
however,  is  not  necessarily  nourishing,  no  more 
than  eating  is  assimilating.  Thousands  of  vic- 
tims of  this  wasting  disease  starve  with  stomachs 


full,  and  plenty  more  within  reach.  There  is  no 
dearth  of  elegant  and  costly  viands — it  is  avail- 
ability they  lack.  They  call  for  an  exhibition  of 
vito-chemic  force  which  the  consumptive's  stom- 
ach does  not  possess.  Bovinine  docs  nothing 
of  the  kind.  It  is  living  tissue  pabulum  in 
natural  solution  and  instantly  available.  It  re- 
sponds at  once  to  the  demands  of  the  starving 
organism. 

Life  nourishes  life,  cell  rebuilds  cell,  and  the 
life  of  all  cells  is  the  circulating,  vivifying  fluid, 
the  sap  in  the  tree,  the  blood  in  the  animal. 
Plants  transmute  crude  inorganic  matter  into 
organic  forms ;  animals  take  up  vegetable  organ- 
isms and  advance  them  to  a  higher  stage.  Fach 
advance  is  an  intensification,  a  rise  in  the  vital 
scale,  a  further  refinement  of  cell  structure  and 
cell  function. 

Bovinine  quickly  and  permanently  restores  the 
broken  constitution  of  the  consumptive  by  sup- 
plying the  vitalized  protoplasm,  living  cells,  ready 
for  instant  appropriation,  without  taxing  the 
digestive  system.  It  builds  up  the  demoralized 
system  by  furnishing  the  ready-prepared  pabu- 
lum, and  by  resting  them,  restores  the  digestive 
and  assimilative  functions.  The  victims  of  con- 
sumption starve  because  the  vital  organs  tire 
out  and  give  up  the  struggle,  surrendering  to  the 
forces  that  disintegrate  and  destroy. 

Bovinine  bases  its  claims  wholly  on  its  direct 
and  positive  influence  in  restoring  vital  tone, 
flesh  and  strength  to  the  debilitated  system.  It 
begins  at  the  foundation  by  restoring  the  blood. 
It  supplies  the  shattered  and  wasted  organism 
with  exactly  what  it  must  have  in  order  to  re- 
cuperate, and  supplies  it  in  a  form  that  is  im- 
mediately available. 

♦ 

Brief  Notes  on  aAen  Fcrmdldehyde  Deri\iii\e. 

BY   L.   H.   SCHWERIN,   M.   D., 

U.    S.   Navy. 

In  diseases  of  the  genito-urinary  tract  of  in- 
fectious origin  the  tendency  of  late  has  been  to 
employ  in  connection  with  the  local  treatment 
some  form  of  internal  antiseptic  medication. 
The  remedies  that  suggest  themselves  for  this 
purpose  are  salol  methylene  blue,  benzoic  acid, 
salicylic  acid,  and  especially  of  late  years  am- 
monium formaldehyde,  or  more  correctly  hexa- 
methylen-tetramin.  The  last  named  drug  owes 
its  antiseptic  influence  to  the  liberation  of  for- 
maldehyde in  the  urinary  passages.  Formal- 
dehyde, it  is  hardly  necessary  to  say,  is  one  of  our 
most    efficient    germicides,    acting    in    compara- 


lively  weak  solutions.  By  the  administration  of 
ammonium  formaldehyde  it  becomes  possible  to 
sterilize  the  urine  in  infectious  conditions  of  the 
kidneys,  bladder,  and  urethra.  It  exerts  an  in- 
hibitory influence  upon  the  development  of  micro- 
organisms, and  thereby  aids  in  the  arrest  of  the 
infectious  process.  Moreover,  by  sterilizing  the 
urine  and  preventing  its  fermentation  this  remedy 
greatly  contributes  to  the  comfort  of  the  patient. 

It  has  been  found,  however,  that  in  certain  con- 
ditions, especially  ammoniacal  fermentation  of 
the  urine,  hexamethylen-tetramin  fails  to  liber- 
ate sufficient  formaldehyde  to  exert  its  sterilizing 
effects,  and  its  sphere  of  usefulness  is  thereby 
greatly  restricted,  since,  unfortunately,  when  ad- 
ministered in  large  doses  the  drug  is  often  badly 
tolerated  by  the  digestive  organs  and  gives  rise 
to  more  or  less  intense  irritation  of  the  urinary 
tract,  as  evidenced  by  albuminuria  and  even 
hematuria. 

Recently  attempts  have  been  made  to  prepare 
a  formaldehyde  derivative  in  which  this  sub- 
stance would  be  more  readily  separated  and  in 
such  form  as  to  be  devoid  of  irritating  effects. 
The  outcome  of  these  experiments  is  a  new 
drug  named  Helmitol,  which  is  chemically  hex- 
amethylen-tetramin-anhydromethylene  citrate.  It 
is  stated  that  both  the  methylene  citric  acid 
and  the  hexamethylen-tetramin  contribute  to  its 
action  by  setting  free  formaldehyde,  and  that  it 
acts  equally  well  whether  the  reaction  of  the  urine 
be  acid  or  alkaline.  Moreover,  the  drug  has  a 
very  pleasant  taste,  seems  to  cause  no  digestive 
disturbances  in  fair  sized  doses  and  no  irritation 
of  the  urinary  passages ;  on  the  contrary,  I  have 
noticed  that  it  manifests  distinct  analgesic  action 
in  cases  of  marked  urinary  irritation,  rapidly  pro- 
ducing a  diminution  of  the  hyperesthesia  so  often 
present  in  urethritis  and  prostatitis. 

As  regards  the  dosage,  I  would  state  that  15 
grains  three  times  daily  for  two  or  three  days  in  a 
good  dose  to  begin  with,  but  when  the  desired  ef- 
fect has  been  produced  it  is  advisable  to  reduce 
the  dose  to  5  grains,  three  times  daily,  that  being 
sufficient  to  maintain  its  influence.  This,  of 
course,  applies  only  to  the  average  case.  It  must 
be  borne  in  mind  that  all  preparations  which  set 
free  formaldehyde  should  be  given  in  liberal  quan- 
tities of  water,  preferably  aerated  mineral  waters, 
and  these  should  be  used  freely  during  the  period 
of  their  administration.  Occasionally  during 
their  use  the  patient  will  complain  of  an  uncom- 
fortable dryness  of  the  throat,  but,  as  a  rule,  this 
will  occur  only  when  too  little  water  is  being 
taken. 

The  new  drug,  like  its  prototype,  ammonium 
formaldehyde,  is  indicated  in  all  cases  of  cystitis, 
prostatitis,  suppurative  diseases  of  the  kidneys, 
and,  in  fact,  wherever  an  internal  urinary  anti- 
septic is  required.  Of  course,  later  observations 
pay  serve  to  modify  the  above  remarks  regard- 
ing Helmitol,  but  from  my  experience  I  am  in- 
clined to  think  very  well  of  it. 

My  use  of  the  drug,  however,  has  been  chieflv 
confined  to  the  treatment  of  chronic  posterior 
urethritis. 


The  Advantages  of  Combining  Remedies. 

John  Moir,  L.  R.  C.  P.  and  L.  R.  C.  S.  Ed.,  in 
The  Therapist,  London,  says :  "  Latterly  I  have 
been  using  heroin  very  extensively  in  tablet  form 
in  combination  with  antikamnia.  and  found  the 
combination  to  act  charmingly,  both  for  reliev- 
ing pain  and  in  procuring  comfortable,  restful 
sleep,  so  very  desirable  and  necessary  after  sleep- 
less periods,  caused  by  a  protracted,  irritable 
cough.  The  soothing  rest  in  these  cases  was  also 
characterized  by  a  light  but  well-marked  fall  in 
temperature ;  but  the  greatest  benefit  of  all  in 
this  treatment  is  that  although  the  distressing 
frequency  of  the  respiration  was  reduced,  it  was 
stronger  and  heavier  and  less  spasmodic,  with  a 
beneficial  effect  upon  the  heart  at  the  same  time. 
The  tablets  I  use  contain  antikamnia  5  grs., 
heroin  hydrochlor,  1-12  gr,  and  were  given  every 
two,  three,  or  four  hours,  in  cases  of  cough, 
bronchitis,  and  respiratory  affections  generally, 
according  to  the  severity  of  the  symptoms  but 
usually  one  tablet  every  three  hours.  I  found 
that  the  respiration  was  rendered  easy,  the  ex- 
pectoration was  loosened  without  difficulty,  and 
sleep  was  more  readily  obtained  than  with  mor- 
phine, and  unlike  morphine  there  were  no  after- 
effects. I  have,  personally,  been  taking  anti- 
kamnia and  heroin  tablets  three  times  a  day  for 
an  irritating  cough,  with  occasional  inclination 
to  breathlessness ;  so  that  I  have  every  reason  to 
be  thoroughly  satisfied  with  them  as  sedatives 
and  calmatives." 


An  Inappropriate   Cover-Page. 

The  October  number  of  Harper's  Bazar  is  or- 
namented with  a  beautiful  cover-page  done  in 
colors.  We  have  looked  rather  closely  to  find 
the  name  of  the  gifted  artist ;  but  it  is  not  to  be 
seen  on  the  painting.  It  represents,  this  colored 
cover-page,  a  beautiful,  albeit  a  little  red-headed, 
uncorseted  young  woman  at  a  spinning  wheel, 
busily  engaged  in  twirling  the  flax,  though  how 
she  gets  the  thread  off  the  big  wheel  is  not  made 
apparent  since  she  is  trying  to  milk  the  cow  on 
the  wrong  side.  At  her  side  stands  an  old-fash- 
ioned, home-made  wooden  cradle,  one  of  the 
pioneer  kind,  and  in  the  home-made  cradle  lies  a 
baby — also  of  the  old-fashioned,  pioneer  kind. 
To  her  left  stands  a  large  wash-basket  full  of 
unspun  hemp  or  flax  or  what-not,  showing  clearly 
that  this  thick-braided,  albeit,  as  already  said,  red- 
headed Marguerite,  is  looking  forward  to  a  big 
day's  work  with  the  Gold  Dust  Twins,  and  Pearl- 
ine  not  yet  discovered  or  invented.  The  reason 
we  mention  this  delightful  picture  is  to  question 
its  appropriateness  for  an  acknowledged  fashion 
magazine — one  of  the  ultra  kind ;  for  this  refer- 
red-to  fashionable  class,  who  indulge  in  Harper's 
Bazar  and  Just  Get  The  Delineator  are  not  overly 
given  to  spinning  flax  or  overtoiling  themselves, 
or  having  old-fashioned,  pioneer  babies.     And  if 


the  latter  is  an  occasional  happening  be  sure  there 
are  several  nurse  girls  in  caps  and  striped  uni- 
forms, with  sterilized  milk,  bought  of  a  modern 
modified  milk  maker,  and  other  efficient  help  about 
that  palace,  to  relieve  the  fashionable  mother  of 
all  care  connected  with  the  rearing  and  raising  of 
that  child.  We  could  have  suggested  a  better 
subject  for  this  cover-page  to  this  man-artist — 
for  man  it  must  have  been,  no  woman-artist 
would  have  made  this  egregious  blunder;  but 
possibly  our  design  would  not  have  been  as 
idyllic  or  as  beatific  as  the  one  which  now  graces 
this  cover-page.  But  think  of  a  fashion  maga- 
zine, which  pictures  women  as  ten  feet  tall,  with 
impossible  waists,  rounded-out  entourages,  and 
French  heels,  and  with  an  eternal  addiction  to 
the  infinite  littleness  of  underwear  and  overwear, 
using  a  spinning-wheel  scene,  with  a  baby  in  a 
cradle  for  a  cover-page !     Sir  ? 


Three  "  Literary,"  Magazines. 

Among  the  number  of  "  literary  "  magazines, 
medical  journals,  and  newspapers  which  reach  our 
desk  from  day  to  day  and  week  to  week,  we  take 
pleasure  in  saying  that  three  of  these  are  most 
welcome  to  all  members  of  our  family,  to  our 
patients,  and  to  our  friends  who  visit  our  family 
and  our  reception  and  waiting  room.  These 
three  are  the  Century  Magazine,  St.  Nicholas,  and 
The  American  Monthly  Review  of  Reviews. 
Their  value  does  not  run  in  the  order  of  the  ar- 
rangement given,  for  each  is  a  host  in  itself  and 
peculiar  to  itself. 

The  Century  does  not  trench  upon  the  pre- 
serves of  St.  Nicholas,  nor  does  this  famous 
juvenile  publication  or  Century  invade,  in  any 
way,  the  field  of  the  Review  of  Reviews.  Each 
has  a  province  distinct  and  peculiar  to  itself,  and 
which  all  other  journals,  even  of  the  same  class, 
fail  to  approach,  to  say  nothing  of  inhabiting. 
The  "  woods  is  full  "  of  boys'  and  girls'  books 
and  weeklies  and  monthlies ;  but  it  is  a  far  cry 
for  any  of  them,  in  the  estimation  of  those  sever- 
est of  all  critics,  our  own  children  and  those  of 
our  neighborhood,  to  invalidate  St.  Nicholas. 
This  may  have  come  from  habit  formed  many 
years  ago,  when  we  first  bought  St.  Nicholas  and 
showed  the  pictures  to  our  babies,  and  for  several 
years  read  the  stories  to  them;  now  ''.they  are 
grown-uppers  and  read  and  criticise",  for '  them- 
selves and  they  do  it,  and  we  too,  with'  as  mufcn 
relish  and  enjoyment  as  when  they  were  little 
children ;  they  fight  for  the  first  "  whack  "  at  the 
new  issue  now,  as  formerly.  They  waylay  the 
postman  when  the  newer  issue  is  expected  and 
on  some  one  of  a  hundred  pretexts  get  St.  Nicho- 
las first,  to  cut  its  pages,  and  browse  in  its  abund- 
ant" leafiness  and  loveliness."  Its  many  clever 
devices  for  knitting  the  young  folks  together,  sew- 
ing classes,  photographic  classes,  painting  and 
drawing  classes,  out-of-door  classes  and  the  many 
others  shows  a  true  genius  in  the  governors  of 


this  publication  in  dealing  with  young  people. 
The  stories  while  dealing,  many  of  them,  with 
adventures  by  land  and  by  sea,  are  invariably  sea- 
sonable and  reasonable  and  never  drift  off  into  the 
Beadle  Dime  Novel  or  Paul  Clifford  variety,  with 
which  we  elders  were  wont  to  charm  and  beguile 
our  youthful  precocity  into  intense  and  super- 
heated activity. 

And  so,  too,  Century  has  a  field  all  its  own. 
It  is  the  avant  courier  of  many  of  the  most  popu- 
lar of  modern  novels.  It  is  unformly  well  written 
and  arranged  and  its  printing  and  engraving  of 
the  distinctly  beautiful  class.  We  have  always 
kept  house  with  Century  and  it  would  seem  a 
disaster  of  no  mean  proportions  were  we  to  be 
deprived  of  its  benign  influence  and  instructive 
services.  It  was  Century  which  made  our  former 
country  practice  in  great  part  a  possibilitv.  It 
kept  us  in  touch  with  the  great  outer  world.  And 
we  have  never  forgotten  how  comforting  it  was  to 
return  home  after  a  day's  hard  riding,  through 
sand  and  mud  and  snow  and  dust,  to  be  told  by 
our  wife,    "Century's   come!" 

The  American  Monthly  Review  of  Reviews  is 
a  very  peculiar  publication.  We  know  of  none 
other  to  fill  its  place  if  that  ever  became  necessary. 
It  is  truly  what  its  title  declares:  a  Review  of 
Reviews.  When  at  the  end  of  the  month  one 
has  ^  overfilled  and  overread  himself  with  each 
day's  doings  and  gnessings  in  politics,  in  science 
and  religion  and,  hence,  knows  practically  nothing 
for  a  certainty— for  the  one  day  denies  the  fact  of 
the  day  or  the  week  preceding— it  is  a  most  grate- 
ful relief  to  open  the  current  Review  of  Reviews, 
read  the  crystallized,  condensed,  and  digested 
opinions  of  its  eloquent  editor,  and  note  what 
really  has  been  accomplished.  And  as  it  seems 
always  to  take  our  side  of  each  prominent  ques- 
tion, we  appreciate  it  all  the  more.  Not  least 
among  its  excellencies  by  any  means  is  its  review 
of  the  contents  of  all  the  other  monthly  magazines 
of  the  world.  It  is  of  a  verity  an  index  of  current 
literature  ;  so  that  a  reader  may  find  any  noted  arti- 
cle by  merely  scanning  the  dozen  pages  of  the  last 
Review  of  Reviews  and  instantly  get  his  bearings 
for  running  down  the  original  paper.  Each  issue, 
too,  gives  original  articles  on  timely  topics  by 
eminent  men.  But  to  us  and  ours  the  editorial 
pr.ges  rcwievu  im;  events  of  the  day  fully  pays 
for  the  magazine.;  ;'    \  ',■'.. , 

There  are.  jnany,  many,  other  magazines  in  the 
reading-field,  so  many  that 'the  end  seems  not  in 
sight,  but  we  question  if  any  of  our  readers  could 
do  better  tl<an;to;add  ;thece  three  above  named  to 
his  privat"  library'  table/and  also  to  permit  them 
to  rest,  unchained,  in  his  professional  waiting 
room.  It  adds  to  the  value  of  that  professional 
waiting  room  far  more  than  a  few  stray  thumbed 
and  dirty,  coverless  cheap  magazines,  picked  up 
here  and  there,  or  a  half-dozen  sample  copies  of 
medical  journals  which  no  one  cares  to  read. 
Modern  books  and  modern  magazines  in  a  physi- 
cian's waiting  room  mark  the  consequence  nf  that 
physician  far  more  surely  than  a  large  display  of 
instruments  and  a  noisome  smell  of  iodoform  in 
his  private  office. 


Items  of  Interest. 

— As  will  be  seen  by  referring  to  our  advertis- 
ing pages  the  Oppenheimer  Institute,  whose  exe- 
cutive offices  are  at  170  Broadway,  New  York, 
now  have  in  operation  seven  institutes  for  the 
treatment  of  alcoholic  and  drug  diseases.  They 
have  made  remarkable  progress  in  the  develop- 
ment of  their  business  in  the  brief  time  they  have 
been  advertising  in  medical  journals,  and  it  is  not 
to  be  wondered  at  when  we  consider  their  re- 
markably strong  Board  of  Directors,  to  say  noth- 
ing of  their  influential  Advisory  Directors  and 
latterly  their  Women's  Auxiliary,  which  shows 
that  they  are  giving  a  great  deal  of  attention  to 
the  humanitarian  side  of  their  undertaking.  The 
business  is  conducted  in  full  accord  with  the  prin- 
ciples of  medical  ethics,  which  together  with  their 
splendid  record  in  relieving  cases  of  alcoholic  and 
drug  diseases,  has  put  them  on  a  firm  footing. 

— "  As  a  non-conductor  of  heat  Antiphlogistine 
maintains  the  degree  of  temperature  at  which  it 
is  applied  or  nearly  so,  for  \2  to  24  hours,  re- 
quires no  attention  whatsoever,  and  is  in  every 
way  pleasant  and  agreeable." 

— The  stranger  within  New  York's  gates  on  a 
Sunday  often  finds  himself  at  a  loss  to  know 
where  and  how  to  while  away  a  leisure  hour. 
To  all  such  visitors  to  the  great  metropolis  this 
hint  may  be  given — try  the  continuous  Sunday 
Concerts  at  any  of  the  Proctor  theatres.  Clever 
entertainment  by  leading  vaudvillers  is  pro- 
vided, and  the  performances  are  kept  within  the 
bounds  due  to  Sabbath  observances.  The  prices 
of  admission  are  low. 

— The  magnitude  of  a  big  theatrical  enterprise 
like  the  seven  theatres  comprising  F.  F.  Proctor's 
circuit,  is  well  illustrated  by  some  facts  and  fig- 
ures connected  with  those  prosperous  and  popu- 
lar playhouses.  In  these  seven  threatres  there  are 
employed  weekly:  Nearly  150  stage  hands,  prop- 
erty men,  scene  painters,  assistants,  etc. ;  over  100 
musicians,  over  400  attendants  "  in  front,"  such 
as  officers,  ushers,  matrons,  porters,  cleaners, 
superintendents,  ticket  sellers,  etc. ;  30  local  man- 
agers, assistant  managers,  press  agents,  typewrit- 
ers, telephone  clerks,  etc.,  and  abo.ut  ^oo.actors, 
including  the  stock  companies, ..vaudeville  Per- 
formers, etc.  In  all,  j  nearly  i,ooo  wage  earn* ts 
draw  weekly  stipends. from  the  ProGtor  treasury. 

— Convulsions"  may  frequently  be  cut  short, 
like  magic,  by*  teaspoon fill  doses  of  Celerina  re- 
peated at  short  intervale'  'The '  nausea  "as  -an 
after-effect  of  chloroform,  or  other  narcosis,  may 
generally  be  controlled  in  the  same  manner. 

— Doctor's  Wife — I  somehow  just  feel  in  my 
bones  that  we  will  go  to  Europe  this  summer. 

Doctor — In  which  bone  do  you  feel  it  most? 

Doctor's  Wife — Well,  I  don't  exactly  know, 
but  I  guess  it's  my  wish-bone. 

— A  friend  called  Doctor  A.  into  a  hat  shop  to 
ask  his  opinion  of  a  new  head  covering  he  had 
just  bought  for  summer.  "  Hat's  all  right  if 
you'll  cut  a  few  holes  in  the  crown,"  said  the 


great  man.  "  Never  wear  a  hotbox  on  your 
head.  Ventilate,  ventilate!  Keep  your  head 
cool  and  you'll  have  better  brains  and  more 
hair."  His  own  broad-brimmed  slouch  had  two 
jagged  holes  in  the  crown.  He  had  cut  them 
with  a  dull  pocket  knife. 

— Every  function  of  the  body  is  controlled  by 
the  nervous  system,  hence,  just  to  the  extent  of 
the  nerve  lesion,  will  there  be  a  depression  of  the 
vital  forces.  The  experience  of  the  profession 
proves  that  one  of  the  best  possible  remedies  for 
this  condition  is  Celerina,  in  teaspoonful  doses,, 
four  or  five  times  a  day.  No  one,  after  an  intel- 
ligent use  of  Celerina,  will  deny  its  power  to  give 
renewed  energy  to  the  whole  nervous  system. 

— No  other  sovereign  in  the  world  has  so  many 
physicians  as  the  Czar.  They  number  twenty- 
seven  and  are  al  selected  from  among  the  medi- 
cal celebrities  of  Russia.  There  is  first  a  physi- 
cian in  chief,  then  come  ten  honorary  surgeons, 
two  oculists,  a  chiropodist  and  honorary  chiro- 
podist, two  court  physicans  and  three  specialists 
for  the  Czarina. 

— The  Sunday-school  teacher  told  her  class  of 
a  cruel  boy  who  would  catch  cats  and  cut  their 
tails  off.  "  Now,  can  any  little  girl  tell  me  of  an 
appropriate  verse?"  she  asked.  There  was  a 
pause  for  a  few  moments,  when  the  doctor's  lit- 
tle girl  arose  and  in  a  solemn  voice  said:  "  What- 
soever God  has  joined  together,  let  no  man  put 
asunder." 

— "  Had  you  heard  that  Oily  Mike  had  been 
incarcerated?  " 

"  No;  I  didn't  even  know  he  was  dead." 

— "  Bill  "  was  talking  to  a  woman  the  other 
day  with  whom  he  was  only  slightly  acquainted, 
and,  being  somewhat  embarrassed,  he  stam- 
mered more  than  usual,  whereupon  the  woman 
exclaimed,  "  My  goodness,  Mr.  Sawyer,  do  you 
always  stutter  like  that "  "  N-n-n-n-no,"  re- 
plied Sawyer,  "  only  wh-wh-wh-when  I  t-t-t- 
talk." 

— Did  the  old  gentleman  leave  much  when  he 
died? 

B. — He  left  everything. 

— An  Irishman  who  was  not  feeling  well 
dropped  in  to  consult  a  physician.  The  latter 
Jjegan  operations  by  feeling  the  patient's  pulse. 
•  '.'  Phwat's  th'  good  av  feeling  me  wrist,  doc- 
tor,", said  Pat.  "  Sure  an'  it's  in  me  stomach  th' 
pain  do.be/' 

:  — He"-'—  What  would  you  do  if  I  was  to  die  and 
leave  you 

She— Leave  me  how  much? 

— Doctor — What's  the  matter,  my  little  man? 
You  seem  to  be  in  great  pain. 

Little  Boy  (groaning  dismally) — No,  I  ain't, 
but  dey  seems  ter  be  a  great  pain  in  me. 

— "  Maria,  where  are  the  children?  " 

"  On  the  top  floor." 

"  Well,  send  them  out  of  the  house.  I  am 
going  down  cellar  to  pull  that  porous  plaster  off 
my  back." 


mms*. 


